PART I 



South-east Asia as an Entity 




CHAPTER I 


The Personality of South-east Asia 




It IS only since the Second World War that the term SouA-east Asia^has been| 
generally accepted as a collective name for the series of pemnsulas and islands | 
which lie to the east of India and Pakistan and to the south of Chma. Nor is it 
altogether surprismg that the West should have been slow to recognize the need 
for some such common term for this area, which today comprises the several 
territories of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam,^ Malaya,^ British 
Borneo,^ Indonesia^ and the Phihppines. For, apart from the fact that aU of these, 
with the solitary exception of Thailand, had long formed parts of different im- 
perial groupings, British, French, Dutch or American, the inherent geographical 
umty of South-east Asia has always seemed somewhat negative in character. 

This point is illustrated by two older terms which were sometimes used to 
describe the area in pre-war times, namely Further India and the Far Eastern 
Tropics. For accordmg to these, South-east Asia was envisaged either as an 
eastward extension of India or as a tropical appendage of the Far East proper,® 
and m fact for centuries before the coming of the Europeans, as well as m more 
recent times, the region has tended to be overshadowed, in one way or another, 
by these two great neighbours, between which it forms one of the great cultural 
and political marchlands of the world. 

Thus It was not until 1941-5, when the Japanese armies, m a manner strikmgly 
remmiscent of the Napoleonic campaigns in 19th-century Europe, overran 
virtually the whole of South-east Asia and m so domg kmdled to a new intensity 
the already smouldering fires of nationalism, that the Western powers became 
conscious of the region as an entity and, m estabhshing S.E.A.C ® for the purpose 
of tackling the immediate mihtary problem, gave to the region the name by 
which It has smce become known. 

^ Now divided into Northern and Southern Vietnam See Chapter 16. 

^ Including the Federation of Malaya and Smgapore See Chapter 19. 

® Includmg Brunei, North Borneo and Sarawak See Chapter 20. 

* Besides the territories of the Indonesian Repubhc, the Portuguese retain control over 
the eastern portion of Timor and until 1962 the Dutch admimstered West New Guinea. 
Whether the latter belongs geographically with South-east Asia or with the South-west 
Pacific is considered below, Chapters 2, 7 and 12 

^ I e China, Japan, Kbrea and Formosa There is much to be said for referrmg to this 
aiea as Eastern Asia, and similarly foi using the term Southern Asia collectively to embrace 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

^ I e South-East Asia Command. Apparently because the headquarters of S E A.C. were 
in Ceylon, some writers still persist in includmg the latter as part of South-east Asia, 
though there is httle justification on any other grounds for doing so. 
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TIMOR— 1 


THE PERSONALITY OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Nevertiieless, from a geographical point of view South-east Asia must be 
accounted a distinctive region withm the larger unity of the Monsoon Lands as 
a whokj and worthy to be ranked as an mtelligible field of study on its own 
account. Fundamentally this mdividuality stems from its geographical position 
and Its mtrmsic physical character, and m these respects'three mam pomts are 
of decisive importance. 

In the first place, whereas practically the whole of the Far East proper hes 
withm the temperate zone and only half ’of the Indian sub-contment is in the 
strictest sense tropical. South-east Asia straddles the equator and is almost 
wholly comprised within the humid tropics. And even though the exclusion of 
northern India and most of Pakistan from the tropical category may be regarded 
as httle more than a quibble, the fact remains that South-east Asia is markedly 
different climatically from both its neighbours, bemg at the same time much 
warmer than Cluna and appreciably wetter even than the greater part of the 
Indian sub-contment. 

Secondly, while the high mountain barrier along its northern border, which 
merges with the Tibetan plateau itself, made South-east Asia far more remote 
than were either India or Chma from the ancient centres of human dispersal 
in the continental interior, its position as a great maritime crossroads has exposed 
It to seaborne mvasions, both of peoples and of cultures, derivmg m early days 
mainly from these self-same neighbourmg lands, and m recent centuries from 
the more distant Western world as well. 

Thirdly, m striking contrast to the massive, mdeed contmental Imeaments of 
India and Chma, South-east Asia is deeply mterpenetrated by arms and gulfs of 
the sea, and further broken up topographically by its intricate and rugged 
rehef. Moreover, to this complexity of outhne the abundance of rainfall has 
added an exceptionally elaborate network of nvers, and m the great deltas of 
the largest of these, as also m some of the volcanically enriched islands of the 
archipelago, there exist extensive patches of cultivable land whose fertihty is far 
above the average for the humid tropical zone. 

The influence of these various natural traits is evident m many aspects of the 
region’s human geography. Thus the difficulty of entry from the north has 
greatly restricted the volume — ^if not the variety — of human migration into 
South-east Asia overland, and this appears to be the primary reason why South- 
east Asia today is the only part of the Monsoon lands which is not as a whole 
seriously overcrowded,’ even though some of its better endowed agricultural 
lands — ^notably Java — ^have belatedly filled up with astonishing rapidity durmg 
the last 150 years and are now densely populated. 

On the other hand, thanks to its character as a focus of convergence where 

• 

^ The average density of population in South-east Asia (126 to the square mile) is 
approximately one-third that of the Indian sub-contment (305) and of Chma proper 
(350), and one-sixth that of Japan (610). Note, however, the exceptional position of 
Northern Vietnam, see below, p. 179 and pp 531-2. 
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land and sea routes meet^ the region contains a remarkable diversity of peoples 
and cultures^ ranging from the primitive Negrito hunters of the remoter forest 
mteriors, through a wide variety of ethnic groups who still practise shifting 
ullage m many parts of both the mainland and the archipelago, to the highly 
skilled lowland rice cultivators who today form the majority populations in 
every one of its component states.^ 

So far as the lowland peoples are concerned, the ease of movement by sea 
has greatly facilitated contact of many kmds between the several lands bordering 
the South China Sea, along whose shores the main clusters are grouped ‘like 
ants and frogs around a pool’, as Plato once said of their counterparts in the 
classical Aegean, 

Indeed, notwithstanding important differences, notably in language and 
rehgion, between the various national groups, the underlying cultural unity of 
these lowland peoples, evident in such matters as folklore, traditional architec- 
tural styles, methods of culuvauon, and social and poUtical organizauon, sull 
consututes perhaps the most important common denominator within the 
region.® 

Moreover this similarity m culture is accompamed by a general similarity in 
physical and mental characteristics among the peoples concerned. Thus Bur- 
mans, Thais, Cambodians, Vietnamese, Malays, most Indonesians, and 
Fihpmos all show much the same predominantly Mongoloid cast of coun- 
tenance, yellow-brown skm colour, and rather short stature, as well as a 
natural elegance of bearmg and an apparently innate cheerfulness and good 
humour. At the same time, however, there is another side to this picture, and 
although It is impossible to pronounce with scientific accuracy upon the more 
elusive aspects of racial character, it would be even less scientific to ignore the 
widespread comments of foreign observers, fellow- Asians as well as Westerners, 
regarding the existence, if not the cause, of the characteristic msouciance and 
the addiction to an adagio tempo of living which prevail among these extremely 
likable people. 

Whether or not these particular attributes should be ascribed to the effects of 
prolonged sojourn in an exceptionally enervatmg environment, there can be 
httle doubt that they, along with the relative smallness of numbers and the historic 
sub-division into a series of separate river valley and island kingdoms, have played 
into the hands of more tlirusting outsiders, who have been tempted to exert their 
influence over the region on account of its abundant and diverse natural wealth. 

® Malaya is an exception to this, but only because it has an unusually high proportion 
of commercial cultivation 

® Both the Chinese and Japanese have long been conscious of the unity of South-east 
Asia, and their traditional names for the region, respectively Nan Yang and Nan Yo, 
which botli mean ‘tlie southern seas’, are perhaps mdicanve of the importance of the 
maritime element m that umty 

I e such peoples as the Atjehnese, Menangkabaus, the coast Malays of Sumatra and 
Borneo, the Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, Bahnese, Makasarese, Menadonese, etc 
See Chapter 3 
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In the events the nature of such influence has varied greatly, both from time 
to time and from place to place, and it is necessary to treat with the utmost 
caution such observations as those of K. M. Panikkar, who has stated that Trom 
the 1st century a.d. to the middle of the 15th century this entire area with the 
possible exception of Burma was politically within the Indian sphere’ or of 
Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek, who have stressed the closeness of China’s 
historic Imks with mainland South-east Asia.^^ Nevertheless, there undoubtedly 
is a sense in which the civilizations of the region were profoundly influenced by 
one or other — and mdeed in most cases by both— of these neighbours, in the 
days before the lure of the Indonesian spice trade brought first the Muslims and 
then the Europeans into even more active participation in its affairs. 

It is, however, the era of Western dommance^^ which has wrought the 
most drastic changes of all. Beginning in the island periphery in the i6th 
century, and extendmg to the mainland for the most part only during the 19th 
century. Western enterprise has transformed the pohtical and economic life of 
the region and forged new and powerful ties between these formerly self- 
sufficient lands and the major industrial centres of Europe and the United 
States. Innumerable tin and other mines, huge petroleum wells and refineries, 
and vast areas of plantations devoted to the production of a wide range of export 
crops have been established, and roads and railways built to link them with the 
great port cities which have become the new foci of political and economic 
power. 

It is in these essentially alien cities, where opulence and squalor stand cheek 
by jowl, the imposing if often brash Western architecture of the European 
quarter contrasting starkly with the rickety slum tenements nearby, and both 
seemmg equally divorced from the simple palm-frmged fishing villages dotted 
along the adjacent coasts, that the difference between old and new is displayed 
in its most glaring colours. But elsewhere there remain great areas where the 
imprint of the West is far less in evidence, and the traditional self-sufficient 
way of life continues apparently but htde changed. For Western activity has been 
highly selective geographically, and economic development on a major scale is 
restricted to a relatively few localities, mostly close to the coast, and usually 
possessing other significant advantages as well. 

But the indigenous populations have also been by-passed in another and more 
serious sense. For since, at least until recently, they evinced no desire to work 
regular hours for fixed wages in foreign-owned concerns, many of the latter 
preferred to rely on immigrant Chinese or Indian^^ labour, and this has led to a 
massive mflux of these more astute and hard-working foreigners, many of whom 
have subsequently risen high m the economic and social scale. In this way, 

Panikkar, K M (A), pi, 12 Yat-sen, pp. 34-5 and Chiang Kai-shek, p. 770 

Panikkar, K M (C) 

In this connexion the term Indian refers to immigrants (or their descendants) from 
either India or Pakistan 
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therefore^ the age-old process of ethnic diversification has been continued^ 
albeit at a newly accelerated pace^ during the last hundred years and^ with a total 
population of over ten million Chinese and nearly two million Indians^ the 
resultant plural societies^ which are found in every country in South-east Asia, 
form yet another feature which helps to differentiate the region as a whole from 
the rest of the monsoon lands. 

Tropical and maritime, focal but fragmented, ethnically and culturally diverse, 
plural ahke in economy and society, and^demographically a low-pressure area 
m an otherwise congested contment,^^ South-east Asia clearly possesses a 
distmctive personahty of its own and is much more than a mere mdetermmate 
borderland between India and China. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which it has traditionally been overshadowed by its 
neighbours shows no sign of dimimshing. On the contrary, with the withdrawal 
of the Western powers the interests of China, India and Japan m the region are 
manifestly growing, and it is an open question whether they will remam purely 
pacific or whether the newly mdependent states of South-east Asia will fall, m 
the words of the late John Foster Dulles, like a row of dommoes before the 
advent of some new Asian imperiahsm. 

For geographical unity does not necessarily imply pohtical cohesion, and 
although we may see a certam analogy between South-east Asia and the classical 
Aegean lands, it is surely the parallel with the latter’s Balkan hinterland which is 
of greater relevance today. Alike m South-east Asia and m South-eastern 
Europe, mternal stabihty has been impaued as a result of topographical frag- 
mentation and of a geographical position which has encouraged repeated 
invasions and repeated attempts by external powers to control the aU-important 
‘Straits’.^® Thus both areas bristle with mmority problems, as group after group 
of lesser peoples have sought refuge m the hills from the attacks of the more 
powerful plainsmen; and both have been the scenes of innumerable mternecme 
conflicts, bitter memories of which are enshrined m the folk legends which too 
often pass for history among their peoples, and m consequence pose almost 
msurmountable obstacles to effective regional collaboration, however desirable 
this may appear on purely logical grounds. 

But it IS m respect of external relationships, and in particular of the possible 
threat of bemg crushed between the conflictmg pressures of the two great 
neighbours, that the analogy may seem to assume its most portentous significance 
for the decades that he ahead. Admittedly, analogies of this kmd should not be 
pressed too far. Thus it would be difficult to imagine a more peaceful and co- 
operative neighbour than India has striven m recent years to be, and although 

more uncertamty may be felt about the mtentions of China, there is reason to 

« 

The reference here is strictly to what S. K. Datta has called ‘Asiatic Asia’, t.e the 
monsoonal half of the continent 

The analogy may well be extended to take in the position and character of Istanbul 
and Singapore m relation to the Bosporous and the Straits of Malacca respectively. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA AS AN ENTITY 

believe that its immediate preoccupation is primarily with its own vast economic 
and social problems. 

Nevertheless^ if an uncontrollable rate of natural increase should in the future 
render these problems incapable of acceptable solution^ the fateful cry for more 
lebensraum may be raised once again as the prelude to a new and momentous 
Drang nach dem Sudan. In the meantime^ therefore, it must be hoped that the 
newly independent states will succeed in stamping out the widespread lawlessness 
and corruption which still remain in sdme of them as legacies of the momentous 
upheavals of the 1940s. For only if this is done will it be possible effectively to 
raise the living standards of their peoples, to check the drift to further Balkani- 
zation, and to prevent the region from becoming, as at times has seemed only too 
probable, the powder keg of Asia.^’ 
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These sources have been supplemented by the atlas by Hudson and Rajchman. 
Although their relevance is in no way limited to the topics discussed in this 
introductory chapter, this seems the most appropriate place at which to 
acknowledge my general indebtedness to such pioneer regional geographies 
as those by Gourou (K), Lyde, and Stamp (A) on Asia, by Sion, and 
Spencer J. E. (A) on monsoonal Asia, by Dobby (H) on South-east Asia, and 
by Robequam (D) on the Malaysian realm. 


Note, for example, the comment of Lord Home, the British Foreign Secretary, as 
reported in The Times of 26 July, 1962. . when I went to the Seato conference it 

was not just a question of war between North Vietnam and Laos War between the Seato 
alliance, including America, and the commumst powers, mcluding Russia and China, was 
so close that it could have turned on the spin of a com.’’ 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Physical and Biogeographical Environment 




As_^fined_on page^ South-east Aaia^ extendsL from 28° N to 11° 00' S 
and from 92° 2 oV E t o 1^4° 50' E. W ithin these extreme limits, however, tiSe sea 
exceeds the land in the ratio of roughly four to ^ne, and~while a pprox imately 
half j&e total land surface of c, 1,571,000 square miles is acc ounted for by A e 
single mass of the peninsular maihlanaTwbch covers some jg5,poo square miles, 
Sie rem ainin g 776^000 square imles are divided among the several thousand 
ipands which comprise the two archipelagos of Indonesia and the Philippines?- 
^Diversity and complexity are thus the keynotes of the region’s topography 
which calls for analysis before the related human geography can properly be 
understood. In this chapter, therefore, an attempt wiU be made first to examine 
the distinctive features o f each of the major component elements in the physical 
geography of South-east Asia, and secondly to as sess the opportumties a nd 
piroblptlis which these natural characteristics, both severally and in their totality, 
present to the peoples who hve withm the region. 

I. STRUCTURE 

In its geological structure as in other respects South-east Asia is pre-enunently 
a focal region, and to this must be attributed both its physiographic complexity 
and, in considerable measure also, its mtricacy of outlme. For it is here that the 
two great axes of Cretaceo-Tertiary folding, the approximately latitudmal 
Tethys and the predommantly longitudinal circum-Pacific series, come mto 
conflict, and this in turn has given a distmctive ahgnment to the major rehef 
features of the region as a whole.^ Thus the majestic E/W sweep of the Hima- 
layas abruptly gives place on the borders of Burma to the N/S trend of the Arakan 
ranges and, although m the south the great arcs of Indonesia agam show a more 
or less latitudmal ahgnment through Java and the Lesser Sundas, the islands 
which he to the north and east of these present a more controversial pattern as 

^ These figures exclude West New Guinea but mclude British Borneo and Portuguese 
Tunor If West New Guinea is included the eastern limit of the region is 141° 00^ E and 
Its total area is 1,732,000 square miles, of which the archipelagos account for 937,000 
square miles Malaysia is a collective geographical name for Malaya and the island realms 
of Indonesia, British Borneo, Portuguese Timor and the Phihppmes Note, however, the 
new and more restncted political connotation of this term in Chapter 20, section V 

^ See Stauffer, p 21 
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they approach the Pacific. Moreover, while the most recent ‘earth storm’ has 
already passed its climax on the mainland, this stage has probably not yet been 
reached m the Malaysian archipelago and active orogenesis is still continuing, 
notably in the vicimty of the Banda Sea. 

In fact, as Gourou has observed, the whole South-east Asian region may be 
regarded as havmg been progressively consolidated from north-west to south- 
east, and while much the greater part of the mainland east of the central depres- 
sion of Burma consists of pre-Tertiary formations, at least 70 per cent of the 
surface rocks of Indonesia are either Tertiary or Quaternary in age, and in Java 
the figure rises to over 99 per cent.^ 

The oldest portion of all, known to geologists as Indosima, is a partially exposed 
fragment of pre-Cambrian foldmg, roughly comparable in age with the south 
rViina massif, the Indian Deccan and west-central Australia, which occupies 
much of Cambodia and southern Vietnam, It was around this ancient nucleus 
that the rest of South-east Asia was gradually built up by the formation of suc- 
cessive, and in the main roughly concentric, series of folds on its outer margins in 
subsequent geological times. 

While fairly widespread Primary foldmg may be traced through the moun- 
tains of the Burma-Yunnan border, northern Vietnam and the Shan plateau, 
no structures of comparable age are found in the Indonesian archipelago proper. 
But Permo-Carboniferous folding led to the formation of Sahul-land, which 
thereafter constituted a relatively stable massif represented today by the southern 
portion of New Gmnea and the Sahul shelf linking the latter Co Australia, 
and related earth movements were probably responsible for initiating the great 
geosynchnes between New Gumea and Borneo and along the western edge of the 
South-east Asian mainland. 

Further and more extensive mountain building occurred in Mesozoic times, 
and structures of this age predominate in northern Vietnam and eastern Laos, 
over the greater part of Thailand and lower Burma, and throughout Malaya, 
Bangka, Behtung and south-western Borneo. As a result of this phase of orogene- 
sis the mainland portion of South-east Asia was built outwards approximately 
to the position of the present-day Shan-Tenasserim highlands in the west, and 
to the respective eastern and northern margins of Sumatra and Java m the south- 
east and south. Thus in late Triassic times the great massif of Sunda-land 
(Fig. 3), much of It now covered by the shallow waters of the Malacca Straits 
and the South China Seas, fiist took shape as a coherent whole, and thereafter 
It has remained generally stable, though its outhnes have been intermittently 
modified by marme transgression, notably in Upper Jurassic and Middle 
Cretaceous times, and again durmg the Tertiary mountain-bmldmg period when 
extensive sedimentary accumulation took place on its outer edges. 

These inner and older structures of South-east Asia, from the pre-Cambrian 
Indosmian massif to the Mesozoic folds of other parts of the pemnsula and of 
® See Gourou (K), p. 286, and Robequam (D), pp, 9 and 176. 
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Its former southward extension into Sunda-land, are sometimes referred to 
collectively as the Indo-Malayan system, and mdeed the contrast between the 
latter as a whole and the surroundmg Tertiary/Quaternary zone to be described 
below is of fundamental importance m the geography of South-east Asia. 
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Despite differences m age there is a general consistency of trend throughout this 
older corcj the structural grain on the mainland being almost everywhere longi- 
tudinal, while farther south a distinct south-easterly component prevails in 
some of the islands of the Sunda Shelf, and in south-western Borneo the trend 
is approximately latitudinal. 

It was as a result of compressional movements between this ancient block on 
the one hand, and the somewhat similar Sahul/Australian massif and the stable 
floor of the Indian Ocean on the other, that the last major phase of folding took 
place in Cretaceo-Tertiary and more recent times. 

During the Mesozoic era great thicknesses of sediments were laid down in the 
gcosynclines to which reference has already been made. With the onset of the 
new ‘earth storm’ in late Cretaceous times, these relatively soft sedimentary 
rocks were quickly crumpled and raised to produce the first dry land in much of 
the outer margins of the archipelago, though it was not until weU into Tertiary 
times, after this had been reduced by erosion and sagging, that the first of the 
two series of folds was formed which in large measure determine the rehef of the 
region today. 

Of these two, it is the earlier, dating generally from mid-Mioccnc times, which 
IS responsible for what may be called the outer line of arcs, running through the 
western ranges of Burma, the Andamans and the lesser islands south-west of 
Sumatra, to Seram and Burn in the Moluccas, and probably continuing thence 
into eastern Celebes, Hahnahera and the eastern ranges of the Philippines. 

The inner and younger line, which originated in the late Pliocene, runs 
roughly parallel to its predecessor, and may be traced through the medial hills 
of Burma and the central axes of Sumatra, Java, and the mam line of the Lesser 
Sundas, to Alor and Wetar. Beyond this point the same structural trend continues 
through the curve of islets surrounding the Banda Sea, though its continuity 
thence into western and northern Celebes and the Philippines is no more than 
conjectural. 

Scattered at various pomts along this inner line, but with a particularly high 
concentration in the eastern third of Indonesia, are the region’s 200 or more 
volcanoes, of which some 70 in Indonesia and a dozen in the Phihppines have 
erupted within the last 150 years.^ Likewise it is in and around eastern Indo- 
nesia and the Phihppines that the most striking examples of recent isostatic 
movements occur.® The same areas also are much troubled by earthquakes, as 
mdeed is the whole zone parallel to the inner arc from Sumatra to the Philippmes, 
the epicentres in most cases lying under the deep seas nearby. 

* Many of the Indonesian and Philippine volcanoes are extremely violent^ as for ex- 
ample Krakatau m the Sunda Strait, whose eruption m 1883 caused 36,000 casualties, and 
Hibok-Hibok on Camiguin island, whose activity in 1948 caused 35,000 people to leave 
the island. See also Braak (B), pp 75~9. 

^ E g, the existence of Pleistocene coral reefs at altitudes of over 4,200 ft. in Timor 
and over 4,900 ft. m the Phihppines Robequain (D), p 17. 
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II. RELIEF 

The contrast between the older Indo-Malayan core and the peripheral Tertiary 
structures is reflected in the generally more subdued and characteristically 
erosional rehef of the former and the bolder and more markedly tectonic hnea- 
ments assoaated with the latter. Even so, however, partly as a result of wide- 
spread uplift, notably in Tertiary times, the survivmg residual ridges of the older 
core in many places attain heights of the order of 5-6,000 ft., and in the far 
north of Burma the rehef is considerably more spectacular, though admittedly 
the highest points of all occur in the Tertiary ranges which branch oS from the 
eastern Himalayas. 

Equally fundamental in any consideration of the rehef of South-east Asia, 
however, is a further and largely unrelated contrast, namely, that between the 
mainland and the insular halves of the region. For while the former of these, 
though less massive in outhne than India or Chma, is nevertheless comparable 
m scale to peninsular Europe, the component units of the archipelago are aU 
significantly smaller and among them only New Gumea, Borneo and Sumatra 
are larger than Great Britam.® 

On account of its mtermediate geographical position and, to some extent also, 
its transitional character between India and China, the mainland portion of 
South-east Asia has frequently been referred to as the Indochinese peninsula. 
But since the name Indochina provides a convement label for the territories 
formerly united under French rule, it seems preferable to refer to the mainland 
collectively as the Indo-Pacific pemnsulaJ Moreover, this term has the further 
advantage of emphasizing the inter-oceamc character of the pemnsula, which is 
of vital significance m respect of both its climate and of the role it has played as 
an obstacle to maritime communications. 

Thus defined, the Indo-Pacific pemnsula has a total length, from the northern 
tip of Burma to the Straits of Johore immediately opposite Singapore island, of 
some 2,000 miles. Between tlie tropic of Cancer and the Bight of Bangkok, 
c. 13° 30' N, Its mean breadth is approximately 750 miles, but farther south it 
dwindles to a mere 60 miles across the narrow stalk of pemnsular Burma and 
Thailand,® and indeed to only half that figure at the ICra isthmus, before again 
broademng out to form the Malay peninsula which, reaching practically to the 
equator (Smgapore 1° 17' N), necessitates a vast southerly detour in the shippmg 
routes between India and China. 

® These three, however, are among the largest islands m the world (New Gnmea 
304,200 square miles, Borneo 286,969 square miles, Sumatra 163,557 square miles. 
Other large islands include Celebes 72,890, Java 51,039, Luzon 40,420, Mindanao 
36,537 Cf Great Britain 88,745 and Honshu 88,622 square miles ) 

Lyde, p. 492, uses the term Tndo-Pacific fan’ 

® The peninsula is divided between Burma to the west and Thailand to the cast, as 
far south as Victoria Pomtj south of that Thailand occupies the whole width until the 
Malayan border is reached. 
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In the north, where its breadth is greatest, the Indo-Pacific peninsula stems 
from the parent mass of continental Asia in the region of lofty ranges and 
plateaux which comprise the eastern margins of Tibet and the south-western 
ramparts of China. Thus it serves to reinforce the separation of China from the 
Indian Ocean, and the desire to outflank this barrier has been a major source of 
China^s interest in Burma, which goes back many centuries before the time 
during the last Sino-Japanese war when the Chungking government sought 
to open the Burma Road as a lifeline to the West. 

Throughout most of the Indo-Pacific peninsula the prevailing pattern of 
relief IS one of alternate ridge and furrow, and this is particularly marked in the 
area north of 13® 30' where the great master rivers - the Irrawaddy, Salween, 
Menam, Mekong and Song-koi - occupy roughly parallel structural depressions 
which they have widened and deepened and also, in their lower courses, floored 
with great thicknesses of alluvium, to produce the richest and most extensive 
lowlands of the area today. ^ For thanks to the combination of high temperatures 
with heavy and often torrential rain, the rivers in all parts of South-east Asia 
tend to carry extremely heavy loads of sediment, and particularly in the case 
of the Irrawaddy and the Mekong, which arc comparable in size with the Hwang 
Ho and the Ganges, the formation of deltas has proceeded with great rapidity 
during historic times.^^ 

Although the same ridge and furrow pattern continues south of latitude 
13° 30', the peninsula there is too narrow to engender really large rivers and even 
m Malaya the extent of alluvial land is relatively small. Likewise along both the 
eastern and the western margins farther north, the alignment of the main ranges 
parallel to the shore has been accompanied by a restricted development of coastal 
plam in Annam and Arakan respectively. 

In general, dierefore, except for the valleys of the master rivers, the relief is 
prevailmgly upland m character and, alike in tlic steep and serrated ridges of the 
Arakan, the deeply dissected plateaux of the Shan/Laos borderlands and the 
Annamite Chain, and the residual ranges of interior Malaya, it presentvS serious 
barriers both to movement and settlement. For although the altitudes are 
nowhere great except in the far north-west, the terrain is characteristically 
rugged and, more important, the uplands are for the most part densely forested 
and intensely malarious. 

The foregoing observauons regarding the negative character of the highlands 
apply with equal force in most parts of the insular realms to the south and cast 
also, but in other respeas the latter present very different patterns of relief. 

Together the main island masses of Sumatra, Java and the lesser Sundas in 

®For the reasons considered below, pp. 4I2“6, the Salween is an exception in tiiis lattct 
respect 

It has been estimated that the surface level of the Chmdwm basin is being reduced 
by 0 78 mm a year, and sinailar rates have been recorded for some of the Javanese rivers. 
This is more than 100 times as rapid as in comparable parts of the Danube basin* See 
Dobby (H), p 49, Stamp (C), pp 350-1, and also below, p 414. 
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the south-west and souths and the Phihppines and New Guinea to the north and 
eastj stand hke huge breakwaters between the Indian and Pacific Oceans^^^ 
and the seas within these outer walls are significantly - if by no means uniformly 
- more placid than those outside them. While climatic factors^^ also help to 
produce this effect^ the mfluence of topography is fundamental, and the extent 
to which the latter is broken up has likewise contributed to foster ease of move- 
ment within the archipelagos. 

Despite the overall intricacy of outline, however, the geographical layout is 
in no sense haphazard, for all but the smallest islands take their alignment from 
one or more of the major arcs which traverse the region, and m most cases 
their relief is dominated, virtually from end to end^ by rugged mountain back- 
bones, capped in the volcamc zone by numerous majestic cones, many of which 
rise to well over 10,000 ft. above sea level. 

Apart from the wide differences in size, moreover, there are other dissimilari- 
ties between the various island groups. In particular, a major distmcUon must be 
drawn between those such as Sumatra, Borneo, Java and New Gmnea, which 
rest wholly or m part on the continental shelves (Sunda and Sahul) and have 
fairly extensive coastal lowlands frmging shallow seas, and those, between Bah 
and Borneo in the west and Aru and New Gumea in the east, which rise abruptly, 
like the isolated peaks of submerged mountain ranges,^^ from depths of anythmg 
from one to three thousand fathoms or more, and m many cases have virtually no 
coastal plain at all. The lowest sea floor recording withm the archipelagos, 
namely 4,267 fathoms, occurs m the eastern part of the Banda Sea, but even 
greater deeps have been detected in the submarine troughs of the Indian and 
Pacific Ocean floors immediately to the south and west respectively of Indonesia 
and the Philippines, where the Java trench descends to over 4,320 fathoms and the 
Mindanao trench to 6,297 fathoms or over seven nodes. 

Clearly these exceptional depths are intimately related to the tectomc pecuh- 
arities of the two archipelagos, as has already been imphed. But of greater 
significance to the human geography of the region are tlie factors which more 
directly affect navigation m these margmal seas. Thus the great coral reefs off 
the west coast of Sumatra and especially along the edge of the Sunda Shelf m the 
Makasar Straits and the Flores Sea have played an important part in deflecting 
shipping routes wherever possible to the generally coral-free seas covermg the 
Sunda Shelf between Sumatra, Malaya, Java and Borneo. In the eastern part 
of the archipelago, coral atolls and mmor reefs are agam fairly common though 
here,^^ notably in the Lesser Sundas, the greatest navigational hazards are the 

The series is further reinforced by Borneo along the southern shore of the South 
China Sea . See below, pp 21-42 ^ ^ 

This should not be taken to imply that the islands are remnants of a former mountam 
cham which has foundered On the contrary, the mountam system of which they form 
part is still only in an embryomc stage See Brouwer (A), p. 49 

Corals wiU grow only m clear water, with mean annual sea-level temperatures of 
at least 58® F, and furthermore cannot live below 25 fathoms Thus the very thick coral 
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swift currents, not infrequently exceeding 15 ni.p.h., in the narrower straits 
between the islands. 

As Fig, 3 shows, the great continental shelves of Sunda and Sahul respectively 
mark the geological limits of Asia and Australasia, Although now covered by 
from 20 to 45 fathoms of water, both of these areas stood above sea level before 
the meltmg of the Quaternary ice elsewhere caused the sea gradually to nse to 
its present position.^® 

This recent floodmg of the continental shelves played a decisive part in shap- 
ing the outhnes of the region as we know them today. Alike on the mainland and 
in the several islands of the shelves, wide estuaries were formed by the drowning 
of river mouths, though these were later at least partially filled m with huge 
quantities of detritus, deposited by the truncated rivers flowing mto the shallow 
epicontmentalseas, Forthe very process of drowning led to an mcrease m the rate 
of sedimentation, and along many of the shallower and less disturbed shores of 
the archipelago, to wit eastern Sumatra, western and southern Borneo, and 
south-western New Guinea, vast belts of swamps were built up.^® 

Indeed terrains of this kind constitute the greater part of the total lowland 
surface within the archipelago though, owing to their waterlogged character, 
they have hitherto been of far less significance for human settlement than the 
smaller but better drained and intrinsically more fertile alluvial terrams found in 
east-central Java, northern Sumatra, parts of the Lesser Sundas and some of 
the larger Philippine islands, notably Luzon. 

Finally, in a wider sense, the floodmg of the Sunda Shelf has been of decisive 
importance in determining the geographical character of South-east Asia as a 
whole. For in large measure this mundation has been responsible for the region’s 
having a longer coastline, area for area, than any other part of the world of com- 
parable size, with at least half the total surface, including most of the best 
agricultural lowlands, within 100-150 miles of tidewater. Were the sea once 
agam to recede to its former level, South-east Asia would almost double its total 
area but, in thus becommg another vast limbless contmental mass like Africa 
or tropical South America, its loss in accessibility would probably more than 
offset the gain in territorial extent. 

This topographical discontmuity is not, however, the only respect in which 

formations, to which reference has been made, imply that considerable changes - either 
eustatic or isostatic - have taken place in the relative posinons of land and sea. Eustatic 
changes were the operative factor m the formation of the barrier reefs along the edge of 
the Sunda Shelf though on the mam surface of that shelf there is too much silt to favour 
the growth of coral today In the deeper seas farther east^ on the other hand, the atolls 
rismg from depths of 500-1000 fathoms or more provide unmistakable evidence of past 
subsidence of the sea floor See Dobby (H), pp 29-30, and Robequam (D), pp. 16-17. 

On the indirect eflects of the Quaternary glacial peiiod on South-east Asia, see 
Dobby (H), pp. 50-55, and Molengraaf, pp. 100-107 

The western shore of Malaya shows a similar development, though on a more re- 
stricted scale, thanks to the powerful tidal scour there, and the greater depth of the sea off 
northern Java has helped still further to reduce the extent of the swamp belt there. 
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the physique of South-east Asia differs fundamentally from that of most other 
tropical lands. On tlie contrary, the proportion of its area which is accounted for 
by geologically youthful structures is strikingly high in comparison with the 
inter-tropical zones of both Africa and the Americas, much the greater part of 
which consists of ancient pre-Cambrian table-lands of considerable altitude and 
vast extent. 

Important economic consequences follow from this difference, m respect of 
both min eral wealth and types of soil. The latter topic will receive moie detailed 
treatment on pp. 50-53 so that here it must suffice to say that some of the recent 
volcanic ejecta in the Indies, as well as much of the alluvial material brought 
down by the great rivers of the mainland, go far to offset the otherwise wide- 
spread laterization which is responsible for the characteristically low fertility of 
most humid tropical soils. 

^So far as metaUic jnmerals are concerned, regions of Tertiary folding aic 
rarely so favourably placed as the older mountain systems where the deep-seated 
ore bodies have been rendered more accessible by prolonged denudation, and 
in South-east Asia most of the principal sources of metals lie within the Indo- 
Malayan mountain zone.” There, in addition to a variety of minerals of secondary 
economic importance, ranpng from the silver and lead o f the S han plateau 
an 5 the lairly widespread but smalLdecpsits of gold in eastern Malaya'^ to the 
ahthraate coal of Tonkin' and the high-grade iron ores of C!)ambodia and Malay a, 
ffi^regioiti ot Mbsdfoif: ffildlltg , Stretching from Vunnaii to the ^unda Shelf, 
rontains tne greater part of the grid’s known re serves oftiru’*’ Moreover, a high 
^proportion oi'this, though deriving originally irom lodbs located in the intrusive 
gramtic cores of the ranges, has been redistributed in the form of vast alluvial 
spreads by the rivers flowmg into the seas of the continental shelf as a result of the 
increased sedimentation described on page 19. Such deposits have the combined 
advantage of being easily worked and readily accessible from the coast, so that 
although lode tin is mined in many parts of the mainland from Indochina to 
eastern Malaya, it is the great zone of alluvial tin stretching from Tenasscrim 
through penmsular Thailand and western Malaya to the Indonesian islands of 
Bangka, Belitung and Singkep which accounts for much the larger share of the 
output. 

The only other South-east Asian mineral which compares in total value with 
tin is petroleum^ and this, in contrast to the others already considered, is here 
associated with the younger geological structures, occurring for the most part in 
the gentler undulations between the main Tertiary folds and the older Indo- 
Malayan core. Begmning m the north in the central depression of Burma, the 

” But there are others, e.g. m exposed portions of the basement complex in the Philip- 
pmes. 

These gold deposits are of httic sigmficance today, though they played an important 
rdle m early historic times. See Wheatley (E), pp 61-78. 

And also a considerable proportion of the tungsten. 

For some time now the total value of petroleum produced has exceeded that of tin. 
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series of oilfields continues through eastern Sumatra into northern Java. There- 
after the line sphts up^ with one branch extending through Seram mto the Vogel- 
kop (‘Bird’s head’) of West New Guinea and the others following the southern^ 
eastern and northern edges of Borneo. Again, in all these areas proximity to 
tidewater is an immense asset and, although the combined yield is only three to 
four per cent of the world total, the South-east Asian fields gam added sigm- 
ficance from the almost complete absence of production elsewhere m the Mon- 
soon Lands. 

Thus, both in its structure and m the related pecuharities of its topography 
and mineral resources, South-east Asia differs fundamentally from all other 
regions m similar latitudes, and the only approximate analogue which occurs 
anywhere else withm the tropical belt is to be found m the islands and pemnsulas 
of the Caribbean. In fact the parallel between these two regions is in many respects 
exceptionally close and, albeit on a smaller scale, the West Indies are charac- 
terized by the same youthfulness of structure and fragmentation of form which 
are so typical of their counterparts in the East. 

Nor do the similarities end there, as more than one subsequent chapter voll 
have occasion to point out. But in climate, notwithstandmg their common mari- 
time characteristics, the two are by no means identical, for while the Caribbean 
lies wholly on the northern margins of the tropics and is dommated by the NE 
trade winds. South-east Asia lies much farther to the south and is pre-emmendy 
monsoonal. 

III. CLIMATE 

As a climatic term the word ‘tropical’ has unfortunately come to be used m two 
different ways and it is essential at the outset to make a clear distmction between 
them. The former of tliese usages, which corresponds more closely though by 
no means exactly with the hteral meamng of the word,^^ refers simply to tem- 
perature, and is applied to all areas where the mean monthly figure does not fall 
below 64 4 By this definition virtually the whole of South-east Asia, apart 
from north-eastern Indochma and the higher uplands generally, is rightly re- 
garded as tropical. 

But the term is also frequently used more narrowly to describe the type of 
climate found in those areas withm the tropical belt, as defined above, which 
have neither the monotonously high temperature and humidity which are 
associated with the equatorial belt (that is approximately between 5° north and 
south) nor the intense aridity of the desert zone characteristic of the western con- 
tinental margms between c. 15° and 30^^ (north and south), where the trade wmds 
normally blow off the land throughout the year.^^ In this more restricted usage, 

Literally, the tropical belt is the whole zone lying between the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, respectively 23° 30' N and S. 

This is Kbppen’s usage It may be compared with Austm Miller’s limit of tlie ‘hot’ 
lands, i.e, those having a mean annual temperature of not less than 70° F 

23 Only a small proportion of the trade-wmd deserts hes within the tropics as defined by 
KOppen, but most is within the ‘hot’ belt as defined by Miller. 
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therefore, the ‘tropical’ climate, with a somewhat wider seasonal range of temp- 
erature and much greater variation m raiirfall than the equatorial, forms one of 
tlie three major climatic types into winch the world’s hot lands may be sub- 
divided. Of these three, the desert is not represented at all in South-east Asia, 
thanks to the region’s position vis-d-ms the main mass of continental Asia and 
to the related monsoonality which, in its turn, significantly modifies the other 
two types as they occur here. 

An account of the climate of a major world region often hinges on, and builds 
upon, a discussion of the atmospheric circulation over the area in question. But 
in South-east Asia the uncertainty that now attaches to some of the fundamental 
aspects of atmospheric behaviour almost precludes such a treatment. For in 
recent years various investigations have called in question both the underlying 
causes and the actual mechamsm of equatorial and monsoonal circulations, and 
thus opened the way for new explanations of these features, or modifications of 
their classical interpretation.^* In the account which follows, the mam emphasis 
will be placed on the description and tentative explanation of those aspects of 
the observed climatic phenomena which are of greatest human significance. 

With the exception of northern Vietnam in the north-eastern corner of the 
region, annual average sea-level temperatures over all parts of South-east Asia 
are remarkably close to 80“, and the only significant distinctions to note arc 
concerned with the degree of seasonal variation which, though fundamentally a 
matter of latitude, is considerably modified by the regional disposition of sea and 
land. Near to the equator the annual range is rarely more than 3" or 4" and, as 
the Singapore figures (Table i) illustrate, mean montlily readings fiuctuute 
around 80“ from January to December. But to the north and south of this, 
seasonal variation in temperature becomes progressively more apparent, and at 
Mandalay, c. 20° N, the monthly averages range from 70" in January to 90" in 
April. Admittedly, this is an inland station,^ and Akyab on the coast in similar 
latitudes records a maximum of only 84° (also in April) while at Saigon farther 
south (10° 14' N), but nevertheless by definition tropical rather than equatorial, 
the range is a mere 6 °. But it is in the archipelago that the equalizing effect of the 
sea on temperatuie is most pronounced. Thus, Kupang in the corresponding 
(southern hemisphere) latitude to Saigon varies only from 76" to 80" and the 
great majority of stations in Indonesia show an even smaller annual range than 
this. 

In fact, in equatorial latitudes the daily variation in temperature, usually of 
the order of 12-15“, is considerably greater than that between the seasons. To 
an important extent, moreover, the diurnal range itself varies throughout the 
year, normally showing its greatest amplitude during the driest months. Even so. 

For a full treatment of these problems see the authoritative textbook by Riehl, and 
the review by Palmer of tropical meteorology. 

Though, even so, its range is far less pronounced than in a continental interior station 
like Nagpur (in similar latitudes ui the Indian Deccan) where the extreme monthly 
means are 68° and 95°. 
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TABLE I 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA: SELECTED TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FIGURES 


Station 

Jan 

Feh 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Atig 

Sep 

Ocr 

Nov 

Dec 

Average Total 

Singapore 

I® N, 104° E 

10 

78 

79 

80 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

80 

79 

79 

80 

85 

6 1 

6 5 

6 9 

72 

6 7 

6 8 

85 

7 I 

8 2 

10 0 

10 4 

92 9 

Cameron Highlands 

5® N, loi" E 
c 4,500 

65 

65 

67 

67 

67 

66 

66 

66 

66 

65 

65 

64 

66 

6 0 

5 2 

64 

12 3 

10 5 

5 0 

48 

78 

84 

12 9 

12 I 

9 7 

lOI I 

Akyab 

20® N, 93® E 

20 

70 

73 

79 

83 

84 

82 

81 

81 

82 

82 

78 

72 

79 

0 1 

0 2 

05 

2 0 

13 7 

49 4 

53 7 

42 5 

24 6 

II 6 

50 

0 6 

1 203 8 

Rangoon 

17® N, 93° E 

18 

77 

79 

84 

87 

84 

81 

80 

80 

81 

82 

80 

77 

81 

0 2 

0 2 

0 3 

I 4 

12 I 

18 4 

21 5 

19 7 

15 4 

7 3 

2 8 

0 3 

99 6 

Saigon 

11° N, 107® E 
near S,L 

79 

81 

84 

85 

84 

82 

81 

82 

81 

81 

80 

79 

82 

07 

0 I 

0 6 

I 9 

87 

13 I 

12 I 

II I 

X3 5 

10 7 

45 

2 5 

79 5 

Kupang 

10® S, 124® E 

48 

78 

79 

80 

80 

80 

77 

76 

78 

79 

80 

79 

78 

79 

22 5 

14 2 

42 

I 6 

0 I 

t 7 

0 I 

0 I 

0 I 

7 I 

4 I 

10 5 

563 

Manila 

15® N, 120*’ E 

47 

78 

79 

81 

83 

84 

83 

82 

82 

81 

80 

79 

77 

81 

09 

0 6 

0 9 

I 2 

5 I 

9 9 

16 9 

16 3 

14 0 

7 7 

58 

2 3 

81 6 

Hanoi 

21° N, 106® h 
near S L 

62 

62 

67 

73 1 

80 

83 

83 

83 

81 

78 

71 

66 

74 

I 2 

1 6 

I 8 

2 8 

76 

9 6 

II 4 

12 5 

12 0 

4 4 

24 

I 2 

68 6 

Lashio 

23® N, 98” E 

2,802 

60 

63 

71 

75 

77 

77 

76 

76 

76 

73 

66 

61 

77 

03 

0 3 

0 6 

2 2 

69 

98 

120 

12 7 

78 

57 

27 

09 

61 9 

Luang Prabang 

20” N, 102® E 

942 

69 

73 

78 

82 

84 

83 

82 

82 

82 

79 

74 

70 

78 

06 

0 7 

I 2 

43 

64 

6 I 

9 ^ 

II 8 

65 

3 X 

I 2 

0 5 

51 5 

Victoria Point 

10° N, 99® E 

147 

79 

81 

83 

84 

81 

80 

79 

79 

79 

79 

80 

79 

80 

03 

0 1 

13 

3 9 

17 I 

28 3 

300 

25 5 

259 

18 0 

58 

27 

1589 


Note For each station the position in latitude and longitude is followed by the height m feet above sea-level 
The upper line of figures consists of mean temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit The lower line of figures 
consists of rainfall totals in inches Throughout this book temperature readings are given in degrees 
Fahrenheit and rainfall in inches 

the overall variation is much less than in the outer margins of the tropics* 
The absolute extremes ever recorded m Djakarta are respectively 96° and 65^^ 
but m parts of Luzon during the dry season figures of 100° and 60° are both 
fairly common^^® while in the dry zone of Burma the range is still greater and 
temperatures of 105° are by no means rare immediately before the arrival of the 
SW monsoon. 

The effect of altitude on temperatures is naturally more pronounced^ for smee 

Robequam (D), p. 29. 
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TABLE 2 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA: SELECTED CLIMATIC DATA 


A. Temperatures : Mean daily maxima and minimaj and mean daily ranges. 


Akyab 

Jan. 

Max. 

81 

Min. 

59 

Range 

22 

Bhamo 

Jan. 

Afeu-. 

76 

Min. 

47 

Range 

29 

Apr. 

90 

75 

15 

Apr. 

93 

67 

26 

July 

84 

77 

7 

July 

88 

76 

12 

Mandalay 

Jan. 

82 

55 

27 

Tavoy 

Jan. 

89 

65 

24 

Apr. 

lOI 

77 

24 

Apr. 

94 

75 

19 

July 

93 

78 

15 

July 

83 

74 

9 

Hanoi 

Jan. 

68 

56 

12 

Luang Prabang 

Jan. 82 

56 

26 

Apr. 

82 

69 

13 

Apr. 

96 

69 

27 

July 

91 

78 

13 

July 

90 

74 

16 

Qui Nhon 
Jan. 

77 

69 

8 

Saigon 

Jan. 

89 

70 

19 

Apr. 

86 

75 

II 

Apr. 

95 

76 

19 

July 

93 

79 

14 

July 

88 

75 

13 

Nakhorn Ratsima 
Jan. 91 

60 

31 

Manila 

Jan. 

86 

69 

17 

Apr. 

98 

74 

24 

Apr. 

93 

73 

20 

July 

92 

74 

18 

July 

88 

75 

13 

Singapore 

Jan. 

86 

73 

13 

Cameron Highlands 
Jan. 71 

56 

15 

Apr. 

88 

75 

13 

Apr, 

74 

57 

17 

July 

88 

75 

13 

July 

73 

55 

18 

Ponttanak 

Jan. 

87 

74 

13 

Makasar 

Jan. 

84 

74 

10 

Apr. 

89 

75 

14 

Apr. 

86 

74 

12 

July 

89 

74 

15 

Aug. 

87 

69 

18 

Ambon 

Jan. 

88 

76 

12 

Kupang 

Jan. 

87 

75 

12 

Apr. 

86 

76 

10 

Apr. 

89 

73 

16 

July 

81 

74 

7 

July 

88 

70 

18 

Oct. 

85 

74 

II 

Sept. 

81 

71 

10 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


B. Relative Humidities. 
Mandalay 



08.00 hrs. 

18.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

79 

52 

Mar. 

53 

31 

Apr. 

55 

33 

Aug. 

83 

72 

Tavoy 


09.00 hrs. 

18.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

87 

67 

Apr. 

83 

73 

July 

93 

91 

Luang Prabang 



10 00 hrs. 

16.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

80 

59 

Apr. 

67 

49 

Aug. 

80 

76 

Singapore 


09.00 hrs. 

15.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

82 

78 

July 

79 

72 

Pasuruan 


06.00 hrs. 

12.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

91 

64 

Aug. 

82 

49 

Ambon 


06.00 hrs. 

14.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

89 

66 

July 

90 

76 


Bhamo 


08.00 hrs. 

18.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

95 

75 

Apr. 

75 

47 

Aug. 

94 

83 

Hanoi 


10.00 hrs. 

16.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

78 

68 

Apr. 

83 

75 

Aug. 

82 

75 

Qui Nhon 


10.30 hrs. 

16.30 hrs. 

Jan. 

83 

82 

Apr. 

77 

81 

Aug. 

61 

63 

Pontianak 


06.00 hrs. 

12.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

93 

67 

July 

93 

63 

Kupang 


08.00 hrs. 

14.00 hrs. 

Jan. 

85 

71 

Aug. 

62 

44 

Padang 


06.00 hrs. 

12.00 lirs. 

Jan. 

88 

67 

July 

85 

62 


a rise of i^ooo ft. normally entails a decrease in temperature of approximately 3°^ 
It follows that a considerable proportion of South-east Asia has average tem- 
peratures below the tropical norm. Even so, as the hill stations of Bagmo in the 
Philippines and Cameron Highlands in Malaya both show, the seasonal rhythms 
remain appropriate to the latitude and even at 3-4,000 ft. temperatures are still 
by no means cool. Moreover, although slight seasonal frosts are common from 
the Shan plateau northwards and m some upland regions of Indonesia and the 
Phihppmes, snow is completely unknown except on a few summits in northern 
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Burma and New Guinea, and for the most part ruggedness of relief rather than 
decreasing temperatures is the main physical factor"^ responsible for modifica- 
tions m land use in the highlands of South-east Asia. 

Rainfall 

As with temperature so also with rainfall, most readings in South-east Asia 
are distinctly high, much the greater part receiving over 6o in annually, and con- 
siderable areas two, three or even four limes that amount. Again a distinction 
should be made between those aspects of the pattern which exhibit broad simi- 
larity over South-east Asia as a whole and others which manifest characteristic 
regional differences withm it. Thus variations in the total amount of rainfall are 
usually explicable primarily in terms of local geography, with very high and 
relatively low readmgs found in fairly close proximity on the opposite sides of the 
outer ranges alike of Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines, but over the region 
as a whole a major distmction exists between the ram-at-all-seasons of the equa- 
torial zone and the characteristic alternation of wet and dry seasons in the areas 
lying respectively to the north and south of it. 

In general, however, the air is extremely damp, and over vast areas its vapour 
content vaiics httle from day to night or from one season to another. Thus the 
concentration of water vapour in the air ranges only from 20 to a i grammes per 
cubic metre at Pontianalt, and from 19 to 24 at Saigon, which is about twice the 
amount found over southern England in summer. 'I'hc relative humidity is 
accordmgly high, and its diurnal variation almost the reverse of that shown by 
the temperature, the values exceeding 90 per cent at night and dropping during 
the day, though rarely below a level of 65 to 75 per cent. 

A dry subsident type of air mass is present over parts of the region at certain 
times and both absolute and relative humidities arc then much lower, the latter 
showing averages of barely 30 to 40 per cent in the afternoons during the spring 
in the central districts of Burma and Thailand, and of about 50 per cent in southern 
Indonesia during the E monsoon. Except in such conditions the cloudiness is 
also fairly high, yet the annual duration of sunshine exceeds 2,000 hours over 
virtually the whole of the region and rises slightly above 3,000 hours at Kupang. 
The northern part of Vietnam stands rather apart in this as in other respects, 
Phulan recordmg not quite 1,700 hours of sunshine, a total exceeded by some 
stations on the south coast of England. 

The effects of the dampness of the air both on bodily discomfort and in the 
form of the damage which it causes to almost every kind of fabric are the most 
unpleasant features of the climate during the rainy seasons of the year. Thus if 
clothing is to be preserved for more than a few weeks it will need frequent and 
systematic airmg, and elaborate care is required to prevent fungoid growths in 
footwear and the sticking together of postage stamps in one’s wallet. Wet- 
bulb temperatures provide perhaps the simplest guide to human comfort, at 
Cultural factors are also relevant. See below^ Chapter 3. 
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any rate in the absence of solar radiation, strong wind and air conditioning. Over 
equatorial South-east Asia the wet-bulb temperatures at sea-level remain above 
74° throughout the year. The highest wet-bulb temperatures occur in somewhat 
higher latitudes, average values remaming above 78° for a period of four to five 
months on the northern part of the Burmese coast and rismg to 80° at Hanoi 
during July and August. 

Notwithstanding the generally high total precipitation, both seasonal and 
regional variations in its amount are altogether greater than those in temperature, 
and their effects on land use are, in several cases, of fundamental importance. 

The precipitation is derived in four mam ways. First, and particularly m 
equatorial latitudes, the convectional overturning of air gives nse to cumulo- 
nimbus clouds, often extendmg through the entire depth of the troposphere, 
winch produce heavy downpours. While local ramstorms are generally due to 
isolated cumulo-mmbus, these clouds are often observed to form well-defined 
bands stretching over considerable distances, resultmg from the development of 
convergence lines. These sometimes form along the boundary between two air 
streams but may also arise in a homogeneous current. In areas of hght wmds they 
may persist with little change of position for periods of several days. Some con- 
vergence lines develop owing to the disturbance of the regional wind field caused 
by the growth of a land and sea breeze circulation, the ram fallmg prmcipally 
over the land by day and over the sea at mght. Recent work suggests that the 
rain-coolcd downdraught from a cumulo-mmbus plays a sigmficant role in pro- 
pagating these disturbances, which are an important feature of Malayan and 
Indonesian weather, by undercutting the warmer air ahead. The line squalls 
known in Malaya as Sumatras probably originate in this way .2® 

Cyclonic disturbances of varying intensity constitute a second source of rain- 
fall. These depressions, unlike those of middle latitudes, do not arise from the 
interaction of warm and cold air currents and are non-frontal. Their grov^th is 
strongly influenced by events m the upper portion of the troposphere where, m 
contiast to the conditions obtaining outside the tropics, the circulation tends to 
be more disturbed than in the lower layers of the atmosphere. Depressions fre- 
quently develop over areas where the surface circulation is weak, the cyclonic 
flow being most prominent at higher levels. They are observed in the easterly 
current of the western Pacific, and both along the edges and m the mam body 
of the SW monsoon, the direction of movement in all these cases being pre- 
dominantly from east to west.^^ While many of these cyclomc eddies give rise only 
to moderately disturbed weather, others grow mto mature tropical cyclonic 
storms or typhoons, the most violent of all the meteorological phenomena 
experienced in the tropics, brmging torrential rain and destruction to the areas 
over which they pass.^® 

While the rainfall associated with the monsoonal air currents, to which 

as See Watts (A), Chapter 5, and (B), pp. 59~6i. 

See Palmer (A), p 873. See below, pp, 38-39- 
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reference has already been made, occurs partly as a result of activity along con- 
vergence lines and in connexion with cyclomc eddies, orographic, and probably 
also dynamic, influences are mostly of far greater significance. The precipitation 
is extremely heavy wherever the monsoonal stream has to rise over a range of 
hiUs lying directly in its path because the air arrives in a state of convt'ctivc in- 
stability. Its surface layers have acquired much moisture during their long 
transit over warm seas but the vapour content decreases fairly shaiqily with 
height so that, when the air is lifted, a much greater quantity of latent heat is 
released by condensation in the lower than in the upper layers of the rising mass. 
Forced ascent over a rehef obstacle thus serves to steepen the lapse rate, producing 
thereby an unstable vertical temperature distribution in the rising air so that 
convection is either imtiated or greatly strengtliened. 

The large amounts of rainfall resultmg from this process are a direct conse- 
quence of the warm air’s rapidly dinumshing capacity to hold water vapour as it 
IS cooled. Thus the amount of water condensed out of a given volume of air 
saturated with water vapour when it is cooled by one degree is three times greater 
with an imtial temperature of 77" than with one of 40". 

The occurrence and mtensity of rainfall arc closely related to the strength of 
upward vertical motion, wliich in turn is associated with the presence of con- 
vergence in the lower layers of the atmosphere. The controlling influence which 
upper tropospheric flow may exert on the pattern of convergence and diver- 
gence has become increasingly evident, and some reference to the processes in- 
volved and their relation to surface climate would appear to be indicated. Two 
aspects of the question will be examined. 

During the northern hemisphere summer the SW monsoon is overlain by an 
easterly flow, disturbed periodically by the passage of troughs of low pressure 
and ridges of high pressure. These irregularities give rise to wavc-like motion in 
the current, Riehl®^ invoked Rossby’s law, which states that a column of air tends 
to conserve the rauo of its absolute spin about a vertical axis to its depth, to show 
tliat, m such a flow, convergence must take place in areas where the air gains 
cyclomc rotation and moves towards higher latitudes, while divergence will 
occur where the motion becomes increasingly anticyclonic and is directed to- 
wards the equator. As the mamtenance of a divergence field would lead, in the 
absence of any compensating effect, to much greater variations of surface pressure 
than are ever observed, areas of upper-air divergence must be situated above 
those characterized by low-level convergence and rainfall at the ground. The 
pattern of divergence that develops m connexion with wave-like motion in the 
upper easterhes can thus assume considerable significance and monsoon de- 
pressions and other disturbances may be closely related to their irregularities. 

The second aspect of upper tropospheric flow to be considered relates to the 
vertical circulanons assoaated with jet streams.^ The latter may be visualized 
as rather constricted tubes of air moving at very much higher speeds than the 
“ See Riehlj Chapter 9. See Riehl, Alaka, Jordan and Rcnard. 
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atmospheric layers around them, the velocity m the core of the tube frequently 
exceeding lOO knots. A jet stream may be divided nito three sections : an entrance 
zone, a central portion with a maximum transverse pressure gradient, and an 
exit zone. As air moves into the entrance zone of the tube it encounters a steepen- 
ing pressure gradient and is forced to accelerate. This it does by movmg some- 
what towards low pressures which, in the northern hemisphere, he to the left of 
the jet axis loolang downwind. Accordingly air drifts horizontally towards the 
left of the entrance zone and this in turn brings about rismg motion to the right, 
and sinking motion to the left of the jet axis. On flowmg out of the tube the air 
meets a weakening pressure gradient and decelerates by movmg towards higher 
pressures. In the exit zone, therefore, the horizontal drift is directed towards the 
right and the vertical circulation is reversed, air ascendmg mto the jet stream to 
the left of the axis and sinkmg to the right. 

The vertical motion need only amount to a small fraction of the horizontal 
motion to have a very considerable influence on the distribution of rainfall, as it 
is estimated that a sustamed upward movement of i m.p.h. is enough to lead to 
appreciable precipitation. During the northern summer an easterly jet stream is 
found over southern Asia at a height of about 50,000 ftttP Its influence on the 
surface climate of the area is considered below in the context of the regional 
circulation. 

The air which circulates over South-east Asia is drawn from many different 
quarters including China, India, Australia, the Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
and to this source of difficulties there must be added those raised by the nature of 
flow in low latitudes. The air movements over the region are, not surprismgly, 
imperfectly understood and only a tentative summary of their principal features 
can be attempted. 

During the northern hemisphere winter, parts of South-east Asia come under 
the influence of the strong northerly flow, which develops on the eastern flank of 
the intense though shallow anticyclone formed over Siberia and Mongolia as a 
result of the excessive radiational cooling of the Asian land mass. This air stream, 
imtially dry and bitingly cold, is profoundly modified durmg its transit over pro- 
gressively warmer seas. It is nevertheless still somewhat cooler, on entermg the 
region, than the trade-wind air of the western Pacific or the contmental air over 
India, so that northern Vietnam is the only part of South-east Asia to have wmler 
temperatures appreciably below the average for its latitude. In January Akyab, 
on the Burmese coast, and Honolulu are respectively 8° and 10 v/armer than 
Hanoi. Cold fronts are responsible for most of the weak wmter precipitation m 
Tonkin, into which they penetrate during the periodic mtensifications of the 
monsoon which follow anticyclomc build-up over Chma. Durmg these surges 
of the monsoon the NE trades, which normally reach the east coast of the Philip- 
pines, retreat far out into the Pacific. Conversely, when the monsoonal flow 
weakens, the trade winds may invade even the northern part of the Clima Sea. 

“ See Koteswaram. 
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The air which reaches the coast farther souths in central Vietnam^ has had a 
longer track over warm seas with the result that the temperature gradient is 
quite steep. Between Hanoi and Qui Nhon^^ which are separated by 7° of latitude^ 
the temperature in January rises by 11°. In July the change amounts to little 
more than i'". The NE monsoon brings orographic rains to this section of the 
coastj but the amount of precipitation produced in this way diminishes as the 
winter progresses owing to the cooling of the sea surface over which the air 
travels. The process of destabilization which the air undergoes does not therefore 
proceed as far^ while typhoons^ which form only over the warmest seas^ become 
less frequent. 

Since pressure decreases much more rapidly with height in cold air than m 
warm, the Asian anticyclone is essentially a surface feature and the monsoonal 
current, never very deep, becomes ever shallower owmg to the sinking motion 
associated with equatorward flow. Its depth may amount to 8-10,000 ft. when 
It enters the region but rarely exceeds 5,000 ft. beyond the isth parallel. Above 
it the upper westerlies are met at incieasmgly high levels southwards, and a 
deepening wedge of trade-wind air separates these two streams. At heights of 

30.000 ft. and above, a strong south-westerly stream of equatorial or southern 
hemisphere origin is found above the Bay of Bengal and Burma,^^ while the sub- 
tropical westerly jet stream is situated above the Himalayan crests.®^ The con- 
vergence of these currents above the northern parts of Burma and Thailand 
should result in sinking motion nearer the surface and this is now believed to 
account for the dryness of the wmter in these areas. It is sigmficant that m Janu- 
ary Luang Prabang, at a height of 940 ft. m the Mekong vaUey, has a mean daily 
maximum of 82^’, a value only 1° lower than that of Nagpur m central India 
and 14*^ higher than that recorded at Hanoi, wlule all three stations have similar 
minima. Over much of Burma, Laos and Thailand the diurnal range of tempera- 
ture is high, rising inland to 25® or 30°, and humidities are moderately low during 
the day, indications that the air mass is of a continental type. Conditions are thus 
reminiscent of India rather than of the Vietnam coast. The temperature gradient 
IS particularly steep in Burma, where a rise of 15'’ is observed m January over less 
than 8® of latitude between Bhamo and Rangoon. 

In the southern part of the China Sea the monsoonal and trade-wind air are 
scarcely distinguishable, and conflictmg views have been expressed on the sub- 
ject of their respective contributions to the flow of air across the equator. The 
northerly current is generally weak and achieves some degree of constancy only 
between Sumatra and Borneo. Although extending typically to a height of some 

5.000 ft. it deepens durmg monsoonal surges and may then advance several 
degrees beyond the equator without undergoing deflection. Normally anticlock- 
wise turning occurs, and the current is reinforced by a westerly flow from the 
Indian Ocean. The resulting air stream, with a varying depth that may attam 

20.000 ft., gives rise to the W monsoon of Indonesia, produemg copious rainfall 

Sec Ramage (A) and (B). See Koteswaram, Raman and Parthasarathy. 
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as a result of both relief and of convergence induced by land and sea breeze 
phenomena. Qoud development and ram often occur along the boundaries 
between the W monsoon and the easterly trade-wind streams on cither side of it.-'** 
The southern boundary, which extends to the surface, is the more active of the two. 

With the onset of spring the heating of the Asian continent dispels the Siberian 
anticyclone and the related monsoonal flow, and the inter-monsoon period is one 
of weak circulation. The Indonesian sector seems to experience a weak easterly 
flow, perturbed by the passage of cyclonic eddies moving in from the Pacific and 
interrupted at times by the appearance of westerlies from the Indian Ocean. 
Because of the absence of well-defined regional currents, land and sea breeze 
circulations become of great importance and are active in promoting rainfall. On 
the m ainlan d the interior lowlands experience their hottest and driest weather of 
the year. Mean daily maxima exceed 95° and rise above 100“ in the dry zone of 
Burma m April and the early part of May. At Mandalay the relative humidity 
drops at 6 p.m. to 31 per cent in March and 33 per cent in April. 

The contmuing northward advance of the pressure systems brings Indonesia 
under the influence of the southern hemisphere trades during May and the 
months that follow. Generally speaking, no semi-permanent anticyclone of the 
type found over the eastern parts of the Atlantic and the Pacific forms over the 
Indian Ocean. The circulatory pattern oscillates rather from periods during 
which anticyclones migrate eastwards from southern Africa to others when the 
cells are almost stationary, one being then situated over the Australian con- 
tinent.^’ The direction of flow, southerly on the eastern flank of the high pressures 
where it is fed by subsidence, alters to become south-easterly or easterly as the air 
moves into lower latitudes. As an anticyclonic cell is nearly always to be found 
above some part of the Australian region the E monsoon of Indonesia is a rela- 
tively steady current, though it docs not quite show either the strength or the 
consistency of the wmter monsoon in the northern part of the China Sca.“ 

The flow, which brings in air from northern Austraha or the Qwal Sea, is 
gently subsident and the temperature inversion that characterizes trade-wind 
currents is therefore much m evidence. The resulting stability of the air mass is 
responsible for the pronounced dry season experienced by the southern portion 
of the archipelago. The stability of the air becomes more marked as the season 
progresses, and the rainfall mimmum is delayed until August or even September. 
The lower humidities and higher incidence of sunshine strengthen the contrast 
with the weather of the W monsoon period. At Pasuruan in eastern Java 300 
hours of sunshme are recorded during August but only 180 in January, despite 
the greater length of the days, while the noon relative humidities for these two 
months amount respectively to 49 and 64 per cent. 

The Coral Sea branch of the monsoon is seemingly moister and less stable. It 
produces extremely heavy ramfaU, probably of a mauily orographic nature, on 

See Watts (A), Chapter 11. See Garbell, p. 55. 

See Crowe (B), pp, 41-3. 
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south-facing slopes in New Guinea and neighbouring islands. Thus Ambon 
receives 68 in. of rain during the three months May to July^ while stations m 
eastern Java, Timor and southern Celebes mostly record little more than one 
inch per month during the same period, and even smaller amounts m August 
and September. The flow slackens considerably and undergoes a clockwise 
deflection on approaching the equator, which it crosses with a depth of some 
5,000 ft. between the 95th meridian and the Vogelkop in West New Gmnea. 

Concurrently intense low pressures develop over West Pakistan and western 
China as a result of the mtense radiational heatmg of the Asian land mass. 
Penninsular South-east Asia, like the Indian sub-contment, comes under the 
mfluence of the air stream which has been termed the S W monsoon or occasionally 
the Indian westerhes. Crowe’s mvestigations^® first drew attention to the fact that, 
m the Indian Ocean, the flow of air across the equator is concentrated m the zone 
lying to the west of the 65th meridian. This conclusion has been confirmed by 
Tucker’s recent analysis which indicates that the average southerly component 
of surface flow at the equator fqr the period Jirne to August decreases from 20 
m.p.h. at longitude 50° E to 2 m p.h. at about 65° It appears, therefore, that an 

appreciable proportion of the vast mass of air carried by the S W monsoon must 
originate m the northern hemisphere. As the Indonesian monsoon is a shallow 
current with a southerly component of some 4 to 5 m.p.h. only, the great westerly 
to south-westerly stream moving across the mainland of South-east Asia must 
be regarded as essentially a contmuation of the flow traversing southern India 
and the Bay of Bengal. 

Over the Burmese coast the westerlies extend to a height of 20,000 ft. and 
sometimes even 30,000 ft , but their depth decreases appreciably towards the 
east and north-east, rarely exceedmg 10,000 ft. over the northern part of the 
China Sea. At its maximum extent the SW monsoon penetrates northwards as 
far as central China and eastwards beyond the Philippines to the 140th mendian, 
while on its southern margin it overruns to some extent the Indonesian current 
and abuts on the SE trades which showhttle sign of deflection above the surface 
layers. Cloud development and precipitation occur along this equatorial boundary 
between monsoon and easterhes. The trade wmds of the north-west Pacific do 
not normally affect South-east Asia at this time although they may advance over 
the Phihppines and the Chma Sea durmg periods of slack monsoonal flow. As a 
rule they tend to be deflected around the high pressures of the Pacific, and appear 
on the east coast of China as the SE monsoon.'^^ 

The 'burst’ of the S W monsoon, which is so prominent a feature of the climate 
of Burma, as of India, is thought to be closely associated with the onset m the 
upper troposphere of an easterly flow replacmg the westerlies which prevail for 
most of the year. This change takes place earher over Burma than over India, 
where it appears to be delayed until after the main westerly jet stream has been 

See Crowe (A) and (B) See Tucker, Chart 4, p 295. 

See Staff Members, Institute of Geophysics and Meteorology, Academica Smica (A) 
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displaced to the north of the Tibeto-Himalayan block at the end of May or the 
beginning of June Presumably the earher arrival of the monsoon in Burma is 
intimately connected with the fact that the upper easterlies appear first over 
South-east Asia. A jet stream is usually found embedded in them, with its core 
at a height of 50,000 ft. Various studies have shown that the vertical circulations 
associated with jet streams can exert a significant influence on the regional dis- 
tribution of rainfall." The part played by the easterly jet stream in determining 
the pattern of summer precipitation over South-east Asia, where orographic 
effects have in the past been regarded as preponderant, is therefore one of the 
major problems of the climatology of this region. 

The axis of the jet stream hes, on the average, close to the 15th parallel during 
July and August but its position fluctuates from day to day over a zone stretching 
from io°Nto 25°N,penods of gradual movement away from the equator tending 
to be followed by a sudden shift southwards." The current generally, but by no 
means always, accelerates over the Bay of Bengal. Since ascending motion takes 
place to the right of the axis in the entrance zone, the precipitation induced by 
this circulation should show a fairly broad peak and should fall away more sharply 
on the southern than on the northern side. 

An examination of the rainfall distribution for the months June to August on 
the Burmese coast confirms the existence of such a pattern. Along the northern 
edge of the coastal strip the precipitation for the three months declines from 145 
in. at Altyab (20° 08' N) to 94 in. at Cox’s Bazaar (Paldstan, 21 " 31' bJ) and 65 in, 
at Chittagong (22° 21' N). A much more striking diminution of the rainfall is 
observed in Tenasserim, the totals falling from 129 in. at Moulmcin and 141 
in. at Tavoy (14° 07' N) to 93 in. at Mergui (i2'‘ 26' N), 84 in. at Victoria Point 
(9° 59' N) and 28-5 in. at Phuket in Thailand (7 ’ 58' N). These changes arc out of 
all proportion to, and in some districts even contradict, those in the relief. The 
belt of heaviest precipitation is not unduly wide, and its southern edge seems to 
correspond quite closely to the mean position of the jet axis. 

The SW monsoon is responsible for a very high proportion of the annual rain- 
fall of this coastal strip, and July is the month of maximum precipitation at all 
the stations listed above, with the exception of the most southerly, Phuket, where 
May and September are the wettest months, and July and August arc distinctly 
drier. Clearly such a regime would be consistent with the presence of the jet 
stream in lower latitudes during May and September, a situation that might 
reasonably be expected at the beginning and end of the summer monsoon. It 
IS perhaps significant m this respect that the ramfall increases from August to 
September throughout the entire zone lying between 3" 30' N and 10 ' N from 
Borneo to Sumatra. The presumption that this increase is related to the movement 
of the jet stream appears well founded but needs to be confirmed. The picture is. 

See Ym, and Riehl, pp 256-69. 

" See Riehl, Alaka, Jordan and Renard, pp. 23-37 and pp. 90-5)1, and Trewariha 
** See Koteswaram. 
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Fig 6 — South-east Asia: annual rainfall 

moreover^ by no means a simple one^ for a similar mcrease occurs on the mam- 
land up to a latitude of about i8° to 19® N except on the exposed coasts of Burma 
and Cambodia, the regime changing abruptly to one of pronounced July-August 
maximum in North Vietnam and northern Laos. This apparent anomaly may 
well be related to the fact that the mflow which helps to build up the jet stream is 
associated with an anticyclomc circulation around the Tibetan plateau, with the 
result that the entrance zone probably displays a NE-SW rather than E-W 
ahgnment. 

The great influence that the rehef of the region exerts upon its summer 
climate must not be overlooked. The monsoonal air, reaching South-east Asia 
after a long trajectory over warm seas, is extremely moist m its lower layers and 
convectively unstable. Consequently forced ascent of even moderate magmtude 
bnngs about copious rainfall and this process must make a significant, and perhaps 
m some areas a dommant, contribution to the vast quantity of ram that falls on 
the hilly coasts of Burma and Cambodia. Whereas September is a much wetter 
month than August over the greater part of Thailand and South Vietnam, as 
was noted above, the reverse is true of the Cambodian coast where Blaskong in 
fact records its highest monthly total in August with 39 m., a feature which must 
almost certainly be attributed to the effect of rehef. 

Similarly the dryness of central Burma, where the rainfall drops sharply 
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during July and August, reflects not merely the loss of the moisture precipitated 
on the coastal strip and the Arakan range, but also the descent, and therefore 
warming, of the air in the lee of the hills. In these months the mean daily maxi- 
mum temperature is 9° higher at Mandalay than at Akyab. The rainfall increases 
a gain in September, but in view of the latitude of the area this is unlikely to be 
associated with jet stream movements. The normal regime m fact reappears on 
the Shan plateau, the July and August precipitation rising from 7 in. at Mandalay 
to 25 m at Lashio. The latter figure provides some support for the suggestion that 
descent rather than drying out of the air is responsible for the dry zone of Burma. 
Presumably the position of the driest belt is largely determined by the wave- 
length of the orographically-induced vertical motion It is significant that Bhamo, 
although in the lee of the ranges of the Indo-Burmese frontier and at a height of 
only 386 ft , receives no less than 47 m. of ram from June to August. It is situated, 
however, at a greater distance downwind from the principal range than the dry 
area of central Burma, and not far from the edge of the Yunnan plateau, so that 
the air IS likely to rise rather than sink as occurs over the dry zone. The relative im- 
portance of relief and flow configurations in generating the observed pattern of pre- 
apitation cannot at present be assessed, but the dependence of rainfall on vertical 
motion cannot be too strongly stressed. The rainiest areas are almost certainly those 
where orographic and dynamic effects combine to produce the strongest ascent. 

A question of perhaps even greater importance is that of the relief’s influence 
on the general form of the summer circulation over South-east Asia, Observa- 
tions have shown that the low-pressure cells of West Pakistan and western C 2 hina 
do not behave strictly like simple thermal systems, the circulation in these areas 
remaining cyclonic up to considerable heights. At the highest tropospheric levels 
the flow is dommated by a vast anticyclone centred over Tibet. This anticyclone 
forms in somewhat higher latitudes than is usually the case with sub-tropical 
high-pressure cells of dynamic origm, which are associated primarily with sub- 
sidence. It has been suggested*® that the reason for this is to be sought in the 
presence of a vast land mass nsing into the middle of the troposphere. The 
greater part of the Tibetan plateau hes above the lowest three- tenths of the atmo- 
sphere and Its mountamous rim penetrates into levels where the pressure is 
little more than one-third of that at the earth’s surface. 

Durmg the summer the plateau surface is strongly heated by solar radiation 
and Its temperature rises well above that of the air in contact with it, the average 
difference amountmg according to a recent view to some 9° or 10“ F. The 
Tibetan plateau is thus a significant source of heat for the atmosphere above it. 
At Lhasa, at an altitude of 12,000 ft. the mean daily maximum air temperature 
rises to 75° m June and 74° m July, and the mean for these two months is actually 
1“ or 2° higher than the charactenstic temperature at the same height in the eye 
of a typhoon' The strong horizontal temperature gradient which develops 

Staff Members, Institute of Geophysics and Meteorology, Academica Smica (B), 
pp 71-4, and Koteswaram, p 56. 
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around the edges of the plateau leads to the formation of an anticyclomc cell at 
higher levels^ since pressure decreases more slowly with height m a warm than 
in a cold air column. The great height of Tibet and the intense heating which it 
experiences m summer are thus probably to a large extent responsible for the 
existence of a strong southward-directed pressure gradient jiust below the level 
of the tropopause^ and therefore of the easterly jet stream which exerts so marked 
an influence on the surface climate of South-east Asia. The vast quantity of 
latent heat liberated by condensation^ and so made available to the atmosphere, as 
a result of large-scale ascent along the southern edge of the plateau plays, m turn 
a vital part m the maintenance of the monsoonal circulation. 

The renewed coohng of the Asian land mass from September onwards dispels 
the contmental low pressures and causes the monsoonal circulation to we^en 
and retreat to lower latitudes. By the end of October the westerly current is 
clearly identifiable only at some distance above the ground; although confined 
to a relatively narrow belt occupying the equatorial portion of the Indian Ocean, 
It shows an increasing tendency to advance over Indonesia. Over a wide area at 
the surface, the winds are mostly hght and variable so that land and sea breezes 
are much in evidence, particularly m the Malay pemnsula and the northern and 
central parts of the archipelago where they contribute significantly to the rain- 
fall. Typhoons frequently form at this season and appreciably increase the pre- 
cipitation of Vietnam and especially of the Phihppines. 

South of the equator the Austrahan and Coral Sea easterhes at first show no 
sign of weakening, and September ranks with August as the driest month of the 
year m the southern part of Indonesia. The mamly orographic rainfall of moun- 
tainous south-facing slopes shows in some cases a striking reduction; at Ambon 
9 in. of ram fall during September as agamst i6 in. m August. Concurrently a 
marked increase in precipitation takes place over a broad zone situated from 3° 
to 10° to the north of the equator and extendmg from Borneo to Sumatra. This 
trend is maintained in October^® and the belt of increasmg rainfall is displaced 
somewhat to the south, spreadmg beyond the equator. A number of stations, 
including Labuan in North Borneo and Penang, record their highest total m this 
month. It has been suggested above that the change which takes place from 
August to September is probably connected with the retreat of the monsoonal 
easterly jet stream from its summer position. The question therefore arises of 
whether the increase in precipitation over equatorial South-east Asia durmg the 
mter-monsoon period may not also be related to the movement of this jet. It is 
not known however whether the easterly jet stream moves mto lower latitudes, 
or re-forms subsequently on the other side of the equator, or whether it simply 
disintegrates. The occurrence of a similar pattern at the southern tip of India and 
m Ceylon may appear sigmficant (the rainfall maximum occurs m the same lati- 
tude as in north-western Malaya) but in the absence of adequate upper-air data 
no conclusions, however tentative, may be drawn. 

^6 See Dale (B) 
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Following the reappearance of the Asian anticyclone the NE monsoon, as a 
rule, becomes estabhshed over the northern part of the China Sea late in Sep- 
tember or at the beginning of October, although an earlier short-lived burst is 
often noted after a sudden rise of pressure over north and central China. The 
monsoon gradually advances into lower latitudes, reaching Singapore towards 
the middle of November. Its arrival initiates a period of extremely heavy rainfall 
in the central portion of the Vietnamese coast and eastern Malaya. I'lic shifting 
of the period of maximum rainfall, which lasts approximately two months, can 
clearly be related to the advance of the monsoon. At Hud (16“ 31' N) 49 in. of 
ram fall in the months of October and November, and Kuala I'rengganu 
(5° 20' N) in its turn receives 46 in. during November and December. The NE 
monsoon in both areas strikes a mountainous coast almost at right angles so that, 
as the air stream is convectively unstable, the orographic component of the rain- 
fall IS presumably dominant, but the very high totals recorded suggest that an 
additional factor may be involved. 

It appears from upper-air charts that an anticyclonic cell is often present at 
this time of the year in the upper troposphere over Thailand. On the eastern and 
south-eastern sides of this cell, above Vietnam and Malaya, the flow will be 
essentially of a divergent nature with the result that convergence, and hence 
ascent, should be observed in the surface layers. It is of interest in this respect that 
the NE monsoon brings quite a heavy rainfall to the western part of Malaya when 
it firsts sets m, even though the amounts received are smaller than on the cast 
coast. An upper-air situation of the kind envisaged would moreover be consistent 
with the appearance of convergent upper south-westerlies above Burma, where 
the precipitation decreases markedly from September to November. I'he drier 
conditions durmg the later part of the NE monsoon arc perhaps to be associated 
with a displacement of the upper anticyclone and the development of a more 
continuous ridge of high pressure to the cast. 

An account of the air movements over South-east Asia would not be complete 
without some reference to the most violent and destructive of their manifesta- 
tions, namely the typhoons whicli periodically afflict the eastern tropical margins 
of the region, particularly the Phihppines and the Vietnamese coast and, to a 
lesser extent, the extreme south-east of Indonesia.*’ Although the cause of these 
disturbances is not entirely clear, they are known to form exclusively over areas 
where the temperature of the sea surface rises above a value of about 80" F and to 
be most frequent in late summer and autumn, when the sea is warmest in relation 
to the overlying air. Thus in Vietnam and the Pliilippmcs the main typhoon 
season lasts from July to November,® and in Melanesia and to the south of New 
Gumea it is from November to April. 


281-357, and Proceedings ot the 


For a fuU account of typhoons see Riehl, pp. 

UNESCO symposium on typhoons. 

® Dobby (H), p 42, records the monthly incidence of typhoons in the South China Sea, 
1918-29, as foUows Janua^ 2, February o, March o, April o, May 4, June 6, July 22, 
August 17, September ii, October 15, November 15. 
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The vast quantity of latent heat obtained from the ocean through evaporation, 
and released by condensation as cloud forms m the nsmg air spir alling towards 
the centre of the storm, provides the drivmg source of energy The heat gaippd 
in this way helps to keep the typhoon materially warmer than its surroundings 
up to great heights, with the result that, above a level of about 30,000 ft., the 
pressure is higher inside the typhoon than outside. This makes possible a strong 
outflow of air at high levels, without which the depression would very soon fill 
up. Accordingly, when a typhoon moves inland it rapidly dies out, its main 
source of energy having been cut oflf, and the worst of the damage inflicted by 
these storms is restricted to islands and narrow strips of land along the exposed 
coasts. 

While the rate at which the storms advance is generally not more than 10-20 
m.p.h., the veloaty of the wind spiralhng round the central ‘eye’ of the typhoon 
commonly reaches 75 m.p.h. and may even touch 100-160 m.p.h. Thus the strip 
of land and sea over which the storm centre passes may experience devasta ting 
damage to buildings, crops and shipping, while a far wider area than this, up to 
100 miles or more in breadth, may receive heavy or torrential ram, the record 
in this respect being a fall of 88 in. within four days in the Pluhppmes.“ While 
such a figure is obviously very exceptional it has been estimated that the average 
precipitation at a station lying directly in the path of the inner core of a typical 
storm is of the order of ii in.®‘ 

In the north-eastern part of the region, some 70 per cent of the typhoons 
originate to the east of the Philippines and only about 30 per cent over the 
China Sea The storms at first move westwards but, after a time, their paths 
nearly always recurve towards higher latitudes, though this is not mvanably the 
case Rccurvature often occurs when the advance of a trough of low pressure 
causes upper tropospheric westerlies to appear in a lower latitude than usual, 
immediately to the west of a typhoon, wluch is then ‘captured’ by the westerly 
current. Many storms begin to recurve on reachmg a position to the north- 
cast of Luzon, so that only a very small proportion of those origmating east of the 
Philippines evci reach the coast of Indochina; and still fewer of those m the 
southern hemisphere have any appreciable effect on areas withm the region. 
While t3iphoons contribute significantly to the rainfall of virtually all parts of 
the Philippines and, in a less marked degree, of the seaward frmge of Vietnam 
during the later months of the year, elsewhere and at other times m South-east 
Asia their influence on the distnbution of precipitation is negligible. 

Despite the intricacy of the air movements over the region, and the significance 
of the local variations induced by their impact on an area of mtricate outlme and 

It IS estimated that the condensation of water in a typhoon amounts on the average 
to tons/day releasing 6 x calories 

Sec Freemanj p, i6. See Riehl;, p 295 

Many of these storms pass close to Japan. Recxirvature is characteristic of tropical 
cyclones in general Cf the hurricanes of the Caribbean and Atlantic seaboard of North 
America. 
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Fig 7- South-east Asia- climatic pattern 


rugged relief, the broader features of the climatic pattern arc relatively simple. 
Two major and two minor sub-divisions may be distinguished. 

First the equatorial monsoon type climate, having uniform monthly tem- 
peratures around 8o° and rain at all seasons, though usually with one or more well 
defined peak periods, is found throughout those lowlands which lie approxi- 
mately^ between 5° nortii and south of the equator. Moreover, thanks to its 
shght pressure variations (Fig. 5) this area is further characterized by the 
remarkable calmness of its atmosphere and hence also of its seas, a fact which has 
reinforced the sheltermg effects of relief as has already been noted.'’-* 

Beyond the latitudmal limits of the equatorial monsoon climate the remaining 
lowlands of South-east Asia belong for the most part to the tropical monsoon 
type and this forms the second main sub-division of the region as a whole.’*'* 
Generally less calm on land and at sea, this t5rpe is differentiated from its pre- 
decessor mainly on the grounds of its greater seasonal variety in both tempera- 

“ See Braak (A), pp 56-7 and Robequam (D), p 27 
While It IS sometimes argued that the eastern Phihppines have a trade wind rather 
than a monsoonal chmate, there are good reasons for including them within the latter 
category. See below, p 695 
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lure and ramfallj though the respective annual averages and totals of these do 
not as a rule fall significantly below those of the equatorial monsoonal type. 

It 1S3 however^ necessary to place into a separate category those relatively 
small but nevertheless distinctive rain-shadow areas within the tropical zones of 
South-east Asia where the total annual precipitation drops below 50 in. For 
since much of the rain which does fall there comes in the form of torrential 
showers, a considerable proportion is lost through run-off, and totals of less than 
50 in. or so are reflected in important differences in agricultural practices. 
Moreover, it is in these areas of what may be called drier tropical monsoon 
climate that variations in rainfall from year to year are both most common and 
most far reaching in their consequences. All the dry zones of the peninsular 
mainland (that is in Burma, Thailand and Cambodia) and several lesser areas in 
eastern Indonesia belong in this category though these last are too small to be 
shown on Fig. 7. 

Lastly it remains to distingmsh between the lowlands so far considered, all 
of which with the possible exception of the Tonkin delta merit the term hot, 
and the fairly extensive though generally sparsely populated areas m both 
equatorial and tropical latitudes which are of sufficient elevation to require 
classification as warm or, in a few cases, cool or even cold. While in theory there 
is scope for several sub-divisions here, the sparseness of population and the pro- 
nounced isolation of most high mountain areas renders such refinement unneces- 
sary for the purpose of the present study, and accordingly it wiU suffice here to 
include all areas which have mesothermal or cooler climates in a smgle highland 
category. 

The resultant climatic pattern shown on Fig. 7 is thus essentially empirical 
and accordingly less complex than those suggested in the more analytical classi- 
fications of Thornthwaite (1933) and Koppen. However it is no less valid on that 
account. For, apart from such aberrations as Thornthwaite’s characterization 
of the Irrawaddy delta as an area where ramfall is ‘'adequate at all seasons’,®^ 
both his and Koppen’s system inevitably emphasize diversity at the expense of the 
underlying similarity which is of such tremendous sigmficance m the human 
geography of the region. In fact, thanks to its situation relative to the equator and 
to the high ratio of sea to land in its overall extent, South-east Asia possesses a 
far higher degree of climatic homogeneity than most areas of comparable size 
and, with the relatively minor exceptions of the sub-humid dry zones, the whole 
of Its effectively settled territory falls within the category of the humid tropics. 

Nevertheless, as m its geological structure so also m its climate. South-east 
Asia is exceptional among the world’s major tropical regions. For monsoonal 
and maritime influences reinforced by the effects of rehef help to bring about a 
significantly higher rainfall in both tropical and equatorial South-east Asia than 
the respective averages of 30-60 in. and 50-80 in. in the correspondmg zones of 
Africa and the Americas. Thus, besides experiencmg mean annual temperatures 
Thornthwaite, pp 433—40 Note also the comment on this in Spate (E), p 5^5 note 12 
S.E.A.— 2* 41 
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as high as any in the world, South-east Asia as a whole receives considerably 
more rain than any other region of comparable size.'’" 

This combination of intense moisture and sustained heat is, of course, well 
suited to swamp-rice cultivation, particulaily of the tndica varieties of rice which 
were probably domesticated under essentially similar climatic conditions in or 
near the Ganges lowlands. But although the mam rice granaries of South-east 
Asia today are the gieat deltas of the peninsular mainland, most - though not 
all” - of which leceivc characteristically heavy rainfall, historically speaking it 
was the relatively drier interior valleys of the mainland and the somewhat similar 
terrams of east-central Java which, together with the Song-koi delta of Vietnam, 
were probably the first parts of the region to practise wct-ricc cultivation.'’® 

For the rest, the relative similarity of climate has favoured the development 
of similar forms of agriculture throughout the lowland areas and, with mmor 
variations m species to suit particular local conditions, the same garden vege- 
tables, palms and fruit trees - notably the durian, mango and banana - are 
common to most parts of South-east Asia. In commercial agriculture, it is 
true, more regional specialization may be discerned, with, for example, rice as 
the dominant export crop in Burma, Thailand and Southern Vietnam, rubber in 
the equatorial zone proper (particularly in Malaya, Sumatra and Borneo) and 
copra in the more tropical islands of eastern Indonesia and many parts of the 
Philippmes. However, although these distributions have some foundation in 
regional climatic diiferences, they arc also in large measure either a reflection 
of rehef or the outcome of historical accident. Thus, the deltas oiler much the 
best terrain for extensive rice cultivation, while the scope for further extensions 
of rubber production in the tropical countries has been limited ever since the 
First World War by the original and partly fortuitous concentration of planta- 
tions m western Malaya and north-eastern Sumatra. But these are complicated 
topics, and further consideration of them is best deferred to the appropriate 
reponal chapters. 


IV. VEGETATION 

Few aspects of the South-east Asian scene are more striking than the richness of 
the natural life, animal, vegetational and micro-organic, which thrives in its 
hot humid climate. And while the typical rain forest, with its gigantic soaring 
trees and its wealth of shrubs and smaller plants, is renowned for its remarkable 
stillness, broken only by the occasional chatter of monkeys and the sudden swish 
of a snake, the more open landscapes abound in wild life and when, during the 
brief tropical twihght, the buzzmg of myriads of insects, the trilling of cicadas 

While heavier totals have been recorded in isolated places elsewhere, such as Cherra- 
pnnji in nearby Assam, there is no other part of the world in which so much rain falls over 
so extensive an area as in South-east Asia. 

" The Menam della is the main exception to this generalization. See below, pp. 424 
and 486. 

This matter is discussed more fully m Chapter 3. 
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and the hideous croaking of frogs combine m one great crescendo of sound, the 
very air itself seems to teem with life. Yet this same exuberance of organic 
growth IS also the bringer of death or decay, ahke to animals, to man, and to 
inanimate matter. For in such an environment microbes and bacteria multiply 
with a rapidity unknown m more temperate latitudes, and insects, fungi and 
huge climbing plants quickly destroy all but the most solid structures.^^ 

In respect, first, of its vegetation South-east Asia exhibits an abundance and 
diversity of forms which are without parallel anywhere else in the world. Nor is 
this surprising when it is recalled that, besides possessing both a climate and a 
degree of topographical fragmentation which are conducive to such profusion 
and variety, the region is focally situated between the mam Asian and Australian 
centres of plant dispersal. 

Thus, just as the Malay archipelago has been described as an ethnographic 
museum, so Merrill has called it a botanical paradise, with its flora numbermg, 
accordmgtohis ‘reasonably conservative estimate’, some 45,000 different species.^o 
But Malaysia is only half of South-east Asia and indeed South-east Asia itself 
forms but a part of the major Indo-Malayan plant realm,®^ which stretches from 
India to New Guinea and Formosa and is thus roughly coextensive with the 
humid tropics of southern Asia. Moreover, in mainland South-east Asia the 
higher mountain ranges introduce yet another element of complexity m that 
their flora represents a southward extension of that of the Himalayas, and accor- 
dingly contains numerous genera more characteristic of the cool temperate 
xone.^’'^ In the century which has elapsed since A. R. Wallace first attempted 
to divide the flora and fauna of Asia from those of Australia by a Ime drawn 
immediately to the west of Celebes and Lombok, it has become mcreasingly evi- 
dent that Asian types of vegetation have been much more widely disseminated to 
the cast than Wallace supposed, and notwithstandmg the many Austrahan 
varieties which have spread westwards, particularly into eastern Indonesia and 
the Philippines, the former group is overwhelmingly preponderant m nearly 
all parts of the region. 

In Its primeval state almost the whole of South-east Asia must have been 
forested, and even today, m contrast to India and Chma proper, only a relatively 
small proportion of its area, mainly in Java, west-central Luzon, western Malaya 
and the better riverine and coastal lowlands of the Indo-Pacific pemnsula, has 
been permanently cleared for cultivation. On the other hand, the natural vegeta- 
tion of much of the remainder has in varymg degree been modified by human 

This fact presents great difficulty to the historian and archasologist in their attempts 
at reconstructing the past At Angkor, for example, all but the large stone and latente 
structures have disappeared, and even some of these have been undermined and crushed 
by the growth of giant creepers and tree roots See Roberts, G (A), p 350. 

Merrill, pp, 67--9. 

The area embraced by this term as used by the botamsts is of course much more 
extensive than that covered by the geological term Indo-Malayan mountains 

Campbell, p, 194 
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activity, particularly in the extensive areas in both the mainland and the islands 
where the activities of shifting cultivators have led to the replacement of virgin 
forest by helukar or secondary jungle. 

Although the whole of South-east Asia forms part of one great vegctational 
realm, it nonetheless exhibits considerable regional variety which closely 
reflects the salient features of its climatic pattern. In this respect tlic most 
important distinction to be drawn is that between the tropical evergreen rain 
forest of both the equatorial lowlands and much of the wetter tropical zone to 
north and south, and the more open type of tropical deciduous or ‘monsoon 
forest’, as it is often called, m areas of definite seasonal drought. While in a 
general way this division follows that between the equatorial and the tropical 
monsoonal climatic types already considered, it will be seen that the evergreen 
ram forest extends in places well beyond the limits of the strictly equatorial 
climate, though the factors which determine the boundary between it and the 
deciduous forest do not appear to be everywhere the same. Thus, for example, 
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while m the peninsular mainland total annual rainfall affords a fairly good guide, 
and most areas up to about 3,000 ft. or so which receive over 80 in. of ram m the 
year carry evergreen ram forest, in eastern Indonesia, winch is subjected to 
strong desiccating winds between April and September, the length and intensity 
of this dry season seem to be the decisive factors,®^ and practically the whole of 
the forests m southern Celebes and the Lesser Sundas belong in the deciduous 
category. 

The true evergreen rain forest, though not perhaps as overpowermg and 
‘impenetrable’ as it is sometimes painted, is certainly extremely dense and 
exhibits a remarkable profusion of plant growth. Frequently three separate 
storeys may be recognized, the tallest trees, 100-180 ft. high, rismg as rela- 
tively isolated specimens above a more or less contmuous roof formed by the 
closely spaced crowns of the second layer, 50--75 ft. from the ground, while 
below this in turn stand the younger trees and the whole range of slirubs and 
lesser plants which carpet the forest floor. 

Among the larger trees, members of the Dipterocarpaceae are particularly 
noteworthy, their straight white trunks, which may rise to as much as 100 ft. 
before the lowest branch appears, standing out clearly against the prevailmg 
heavy greens of the forest foliage. But although it has been estimated that dip- 
terocarps of one kind or another®^ account for at least half of the forest trees m 
the equatorial lowlands of South-east Asia, continuous stands of smgle species 
(of these or of other famihes) are rare, and the marked heterogeneity of tropical 
ram forests generally presents great difficulty to the economic exploitation of 
their potentially vast reserves of timber.^^ 

The profusion of tangled undergrowth and especially of hanes, thick woody 
creepers which climb upwards from tree to tree towards the hght, add to the 
difficulties alike of lumbering and even of simple movement, though on the other 
hand rattans (climbing palms) are prized by many local people who use them as 
ropes and, along with various resms, gums and camphor, they figure promi- 
nently among the lesser forest produce which enters international trade. To the 
indigenous peoples, on its borders and withm, the forest also provides useful 
sources of fuel and rough timber for tools and buildings, and m the latter 
connexion both bamboos and the leaves of some of the palms are particularly 
important. Neither of these two groups is in any sense limited to the ram-forest 
belt but both are usually well represented there. All-told there are over 250 
varieties of bamboo (a member of the Gramineae or grass family), some of them 
growmg to 130 ft. or more, though 30-40 ft. is a commoner size, and m addition 
to their value as buildmg material they are used m the manufacture of a wide 
variety of objects, ranging from hunters’ blowpipes and domestic utensils to 

Though the porosity and drainage of the soils also have important effects loc^y 

Some 4,000 different species of dipterocarps are recognized in the Indo-Malayan 


region, to which they are umque. 1 r * 

In the long run tlie greatest economic value of the tropical ram fo^stsmay 
to he in the use of their quick-growmg timbers for pulp and cellulose See Broek (K), p. 5. 
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smiths’ bellows and minor aqueducts to carry irrigation water. Similarly there 
are some 150 speaes of palms in South-east Asia, several of which, notably the 
sago, coconut, and various sugar palms, are valuable sources of food, while the 
sap of the palmyra is made into toddy and the nut of the arcca provides the local 
counterpart of chewing tobacco. Palms of many kinds are particularly charac- 
teristic of the swamp forest which extends over wide areas behind the mangrove 
zone along the coasts of much of Indonesia and Malaya. 

Deciduous monsoon forest is found at lower altitudes within two main areas of 
South-east Asia, namely the south-eastern portion of Indonesia and those parts 
of the mainland north of about 7" where the annual rainfall does not exceed 
80 in. or so. While in marginal areas the one type of forest may grade very 
gently into the other, and in general appearance the difference between the 
two is not very striking during the rains, the true monsoon forest has a distinc- 
tively bare and almost wintry aspect in the dry season, when most of the trees 
shed their leaves and the danger of fire is very great. Moreover, while under- 
growth IS again fairly profuse, and many kinds of bamboo, including some giant 
varieties, are common, the main trees are normally more widely spaced and less 
high than those of the rain forest, the place of the dipteroearps being taken by 
such trees as pilang {Acacia leucopUoca) and species of Albiszia. 

Again, as in the rain forest, a wide variety of species is normally the rule, but 
some large tracts do exist in which the natural resistance of particular species to 
forest fires has led to their achieving a marked predominance. Particularly 
important in this respect is teak (Tectona grandis), one of the largest trees of the 
monsoon forest, which frequently attains a height of 100-130 ft. It occurs in 
much of central and eastern Java, as well as in many parts of Burma and Thailand 
and to a lesser extent in Laos, and is highly valued commercially because of its 
great density and durability. Likewise in eastern Indonesia and the Philippines, 
eucalypts, which came originally from Australia, are not infrequently found in 
smgle stands, and the same applies to bamboo, though only in the wake of shift- 
ing cultivauon. In the dry zones of Burma and Thailand, the monsoon forest 
is markedly thinner than elsewhere, and with careless handling easily degenerates 
to SCTub or even semi-desert. 

As a general rule secondary forest is much lower, but also far more tangled and 
congested, than the primary growth, for until new ttecs have had time to grow 
to maturity the smaller plants, which normally constitute the undergrowth, arc 
free to run not. Although many observers have commented on the rapidity with 
which secondary vegetation establishes itself, the very profusion of such growth 
delays the process of complete reversion to the original type. Even today, five 
hundred years after the forest reconquered Angkor, the flora there is still distin- 
guishable from that of the surrounding countryside.**'* So long as shifting cultiva- 
tion contmues, however, any long respite is out of the question, for the cultivator 
IS concerned only with allowing a sufficient covering of vegetation to develop to 

«» Gourou (H), p. 50. 
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ensure that the fertility of the soil will not be permanently lost. Thus, after clear- 
ing and burning, and then cultivating a patch for a year or two, he will rarely 
leave it fallow for more than 15-20 years before renewing ±e process. In these 
circumstances the secondary vegetation will never advance beyond the stage of 
young belukar, with an initial covering of tropical grass followed by clumps of 
bushes and tangles of liancs, and finally by a few spindly trees, none of them 
exceeding 30-40 ft. in height. Indeed too frequent burning, especially of the 
thinner type of monsoon forest in exceptionally dry areas, may well lead to an 
apparently permanent change from forest to something like a savanna vegetation*’ 
usually of lalan^^ (Imperata cyhndrica), a tussocky grass which, except when 
young, is too coarse and sharp edged to be of any use for grazmg animals. Cer- 
tainly much of the more or less open savanna-scrub, mterspersed with clumps of 
bamboos and thorny bushes, which today occurs sporadically m the dry zones of 
the pemnsula and several parts of eastern Indonesia, is man-induced, and what- 
ever may be the origin of the savanna association in other contments, it is doubt- 
ful whether true natural grassland exists anywhere at aU in South-east Asia.** 

Besides these two basic types of forest, corresponding to the two major chmatic 
sub-divisions of the region, other regional variations in vegetation reflect its topo- 
graphical diversity, and in this connexion the coastal and highland associations 
call for particular consideration. 

Throughout South-east Asia, wherever the land surface is being extended 
seawards by the deposition of silt, the shorelme is characteristically fringed with 
a belt of mangroves which, thrivmg in half-consolidated mud, help in turn to 
consolidate the latter more fully and thus to build the land stdl farther out to sea. 
Such conditions occur along all the more sheltered stretches of the gently shelv- 
ing shorelines of the Smida and Sahul platforms, as well as near the mouths of 
many of the larger rivers elsewhere. 

About thirty species of mangrove are known, all of them in varymg degree 
adapted to marine inundation, and collectively they are of considerable economic 
value both for firewood, charcoal and buildmg material, and also for the tanmn 
obtained from their bark. Commonly assoaated with them is Nipa fruticans, a 
palm which is adapted to brackish conditions and whose leaves are particularly 
favoured for thatch. AU-told the width of the mangrove belt may be anything 
from too yards to a couple of miles or even more, beyond which it is frequently 
succeeded by freshwater swamp before firmer ground is reached. As has already 
been noted, swamps of this kind cover vast areas in eastern Sumatra and m 
southern and western Borneo. 

Elsewhere, on non-sedimenting and more exposed shores, mangroves are 

A Rimilnr effect may also be produced m wetter areas if tlie sods are particularly 
acidic. 

This is the Malay name, it is known as alang-alang m Indonesia, cogon m the Phihp- 
pmes and tranh in Vietnam. 

According to P. W Richards (p 335) there is no evidence that any of these South- 
east Asian grasslands is a chmatically-determmed chmax commumty. 
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generally absent, and instead of repellent and evil-smelling swamps arc found 
stretches of sandy beach and often great spreads of shingle, with various salt- 
tolerant plants such as the grass Spinifex squarrosus. Frequently the shore is 
lined with a narrow fringe of graceful casuannas’’" but more common still is the 
coconut palm, which thrives in such sandy coastal margins and likewise impairs 
a distinctive beauty to them. 

Especially in equatorial latitudes where the frost line is highest, dense forest 
extends several thousand feet up most of the mountain slopes, though between 
1,500 and 3,000 ft. a gradual change begins and various northern types make their 
appearance among the more characteristic tropical trees. This is particularly 
marked on the mainland, where maples, oaks and magnolias are found, but oaks 
are also fairly common at such altitudes even in Indonesia. Between 3,000 and 
6,000 ft. m the equatorial zone, there is a further and more pronounced change 
to moss or mist forest, in which the predormnantly gnarled and stunted trees 
are draped with huge masses of clammy moss. Away from the equatorial zone, 
however, mist forest is less common, and in many drier areas it is replaced by 
pine foresf 1 with much bracken and grass. Finally, apart from the small patches 
of Alpine flora at the highest elevations in Now Guinea and the Yunnan border, 
the uppermost slopes beyond the tree lino, c. 10,000-14,000 ft., support a vegeta- 
tion of grasses and shrubs typically including gentians and rhododendrons. 

V. FAUNA 

The several factors which account for the exceptional abundance and diversity 
of the flora of South-east Asia likewise in large measure explain the richness of 
the regional fauna, diough it should perhaps be stressed that the denser rain 
forests in general support a lighter animal population than do the more open 
monsoon forest and the secondary jungle. 

Notwithstanding its shortcomings as a guide to plant distribution, Wallace’s 
line, especially as extended by Huxley to the west of the Philippines, has con- 
siderable validity as a zoogeographical divide. For while plants may be easily 
dispersed by both winds and currents, animals tend to be more restricted in their 
movements and even relatively narrow seas may constitute major obstacles to 
nugration. 

Thus Wallace’s line, approximately following the edge of the Sunda shelf, 
does mark the natural eastern limit of many of the larger Asian mammals, 
including the uger, elephant, rhinoceros and orang-utan.’’- On the other hand 

Casuarina eqmsetifolia. As a family the casuarmas, which originated in Australia, 
are rather similar m appearance to comters. 

^ ” Another speaes of casuarina, Casuanna Jmghuhmana, forms extensive forests at 
mtermediate altitudes in central and eastern Java 

Not all of these are equally widely dispersed however. Thus the orang-utan is limited 
M Sumatra and Borneo, tlie tiger occurs m all mainland countries plus Sumatra, Java and 
Hall, and the rhinoceros exists in many parts both of the mainland and the islands though 
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several Asian types, particularly of insects, butterflies, birds and reptiles, extend 
much farther eastwards and even some of the monkeys are found as far afield as 
Timor, Celebes and the Philippmes. For this reason Weber’s hne, which repre- 
sents another attempt to delimit the eastward extent of Asian fauna, was drawn 
much farther to the east, approximately along the edge of the Sahul shelf. In 
effect, therefore, it marks the separation between the Asian poisonous snakes and 
those of New Guinea and, more important, the western hunt of many of the 
most characteristic marsupials and monotremes, two ancient forms of amm al 
hfe which in origin were unique to the Austrahan continent. 

Once again, however, there are many anomahes, such as the presence of 
various lemurs (marsupials) in Celebes, and it is clear that no hard and fast hne 
can be drawn between the fauna of the two contments. Thus there is a growmg 
tendency to accept Wallace’s and Weber’s hues as marking the respective 
primary limits of Asian and Australian forms and at the same time to regard the 
intervemng area, sometimes called Wallacea, as a transitional zone m which the 
two intermingle. For, as has been noted, this is a structurally youthful and 
markedly unstable area, and the repeated changes in outhne which it has 
experienced have profoundly affected the sequence of ammal colonization 
there. 

As a general rule birds and insects have been far less impeded by breaks in the 
land bridges than have tlie other animals, and there is a tremendous profusion 
and diversity of both throughout the region as a whole. Nevertheless .there are 
important regional variations, and one of the most striking features m this regard 
is the abundance in eastern Indonesia and New Gumea of birds with excep- 
tionally brilliant plumage, notably parakeets, cockatoos and birds of paradise. 

The least restricted of all, of course, are the various forms of marme life, fish, 
crustaceans and molluscs, in which the warm and generally placid seas of South- 
east Asia abound. Again the variety of forms is great, and mackerel, anchovy, 
sardines, various tunas, threadfins, sharks and rays, as well as prawns, shrimps, 
cuttlefish, squid, octopus, beche-de-mer, clams, crabs and oysters’^^ are all of 
some economic importance. Indeed there is evidence to suggest that the shallow 
seas, particularly of the Sunda shelf, are among the world’s richestfishmg grounds, 
though hitherto the difficulty of preservmg the freshness of the catch in a region 
subjected to such high temperatures has hindered the development of commer- 
cial fisheries, as opposed to subsistence fishing which is well-mgh ubiqmtous. 
But, with growing realization of the need to find new sources of food and also to 
diversify the predominantly vegetarian diet of the great mass of the population, 
considerable expansion is already taking place both in sea and river fishmg, and 

it is rarely seen The elephant is found all over the mainland countries and in Sumatra 
See Robequain (D), p 57 Note also the water buffalo, which is probably indigenous to 
South-east Asia, wlicrc it appears to have been first domesticated It is kept m all parts of 
the region from Burma and Vietnam to Sumatra, Sumbawa and the Philippines 
* The plumage of such buds has formed an item of trade smee ancient umes 
See Morgan, pp. 172-4 
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also in the breeding of fish in natural water bodies, artificial ponds and rice- 
fields, in which practice Java in particular has an old-established tradition.’'* 

VI. SOILS 

Of the many popular myths which Westerners still entertain with respect to the 
humid tropics, none is so fundamentally erroneous as the belief in the abounding 
fertility of their soils. For, despite the abundance and rapidity of plant growth 
in the equatorial forest zone, experience has all too often shown that the soil on 
being cleared for cultivation is surprisingly poor, and moreover apt to degenerate 
still further in the space of a few years to such an extent as to be incapable of 
supportmg anything more than meagre scrub. 

The key to this apparent paradox is two-fold. In the first place it is the climate, 
in effect the natural equivalent of a hot-house, which explains the profusion of 
vegetation and, secondly, these same conditions of abundant heat and moisture 
greatly intensify the rate of bacterial action and chemical weathering. Thus, 
Vageler’® has estimated that over the year as a whole the rate of weathering in 
the tropics is at least ten times as rapid as that in temperate latitudes, and where 
soil temperatures exceed yy” the rate of accumulation of humus at the surface is 
more tlian offset by the speed with which it is broken down and removed, 
In fact, however, virgin forest docs not demand a great deal from the soil and 
normally lives in a state of equilibrium, organic material from falling leaves 
being quickly broken down into humus and subsequently reabsorbed as plant 
food by the growing trees.” 

Nevertheless this equilibrium is very precarious. If the vegetation cover is 
removed, the supply of humus disappears, the temperature of the unshaded soil 
increases as does the intensity of chemical and biochemical activity and, perhaps 
most important of all, the characteristically torrential rains cease to he broken 
in their fall and instead beat down direct on the ground with a violence rarely 
experienced in temperate latitudes. As a result, the soil is leached of its soluble 
nutrients and its texture may well be seriously damaged, a state of alfairs which 
prepares the way for sheet and gully erosion by wind and heavy rain, especially 
after periods of prolonged drought. For although a well-established covering of 
lalang will provide adequate safeguard against erosion on level land, the immedi- 
ate consequences of burning’® can be disastrous and, particularly on steep slopes, 
the whole of the soil layer may be swept away to expose the bare surface of the 
bed rock itself.’® 

To return to the mam theme, however, it is evident that, primarily as a result 

Pamcular success has been aclueved in recent years with the fast-breeding Tilapia 
fish See Calder> pp 79-83 

Vageler, p. 163 cited in Spate (E), p. 90* 

’’ See Gourou (H), Chapter 3, especially pp. 13-14. 

Or of over-felhng, e ^ of teak 

The terracing of hiUsides, e g in parts of Indonesia and the Philippines, though de- 
signed to facilitate irrigation, also serves to check soil erosion. 
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of the great intensity of leaching which prevails in the hunud tropics, the soils 
of this zone are generaUy very deficient in the main plant foods, that is the 
assimilable bases, phosphorus, and humus, and in consequence are for the most 
part noticeably less fertile than those of cooler latitudes. 

Until recently it has been customary to refer to the type of leaching found 
within the humid tropics as latcrization, m contra-distinction to podsohzation, 
which it was assumed was limited to the cooler humid regions. But while it is 
clear that a distinction does exist between the prevailmg leaching process associ- 
ated with the higher temperatures of the humid tropics, which leads to the re- 
moval of silicates into the lower horizons of the soil, leavmg residual oxides 
nearer the surface, and that normally occurrmg m cooler latitudes, which m- 
volves the downward removal of the sesquioxides and the survival of residual 
silicates, the mutual geographical exclusiveness of these two types is no longer 
generally accepted, and considerable doubt exists as to whether the formation of 
laterite proper can be explained wholly m these terms. 

As first employed by Francis Buchanan m 1807, the name laterite referred to 
a reddish mottled clay, consisting almost entirely of hydroxides of iron and 
alumina, whose most distinctive trait was its tendency to sohdify on exposure to 
the air, and hence to make useful building material.®“ In practice such buildmg 
material is usually derived from the characteristic pan,“ commonly but not m- 
variably found at depths varying from 2 to 9 feet below the surface layer of 
friable sandy or clayey soil. In cases where the iron content is particularly high 
(20 to 30 per cent) it may be mined for the ore itself, as in the latentic iron 
deposits of the Philippines, while elsewhere, notably in the Riau archipelago, 
latcrites with high concentrations of alumina are worked for bauxite. 

The factors governing the formation of tire impermeable horizon are not 
entirely clear. For while intense leaching postulates a prolonged and intense 
rainy period, the existence of a pan near the surface imphes an upward movement 
of soil water for at least a substantial part of the year, and it has accordingly 
been widely assumed that true laterites must necessarily be associated with 
tropical rather than equatorial climates. However, while laterite is certainly 
common in parts of Burma, Thailand and Indochma it has also been found m 
equally mature form within the equatorial zone, particularly m Malaya, Borneo 
and other islands of the stable Sunda Shelf. Some scientists have sought to 
explain this apparent anomaly m terms of climatic change, but opmion on this 
matter is still divided and further consideration of the arguments mvolved is 
beyond the scope of the present study. 

Be that as it may, however, what has commonly been referred to as laterization 
is the normal determinant of soil type in almost all parts of the humid tropics. 

From later (Latin) = a brick Laterite is very resistant and has been widely used as a 
btulding stone, notably at Angkor It also makes good road metal for secondary roads m 
the humid tropics. See Pendleton (A), pp. 177-203 

“1 See Dobby (H), p. 80. 
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except at higher altitudes where podsolized bleached earths arc typically found. 
And in general, owing to the rapidity with which the process has operated, the 
effect on soil composition of differences in the parent rock have in large measure 
been obliterated except in the case of very recently formed soils.”- 

Nevertheless, while nearly all South-east Asian soils arc thus at least partially 
laterized, the commonest types, namely the so-called tropical red and yellow 
earths, are by no means identical with pure latcritc as described above. The 
difference in colour between these two types results merely from differences in 
the degree of hydration of the iron oxides in the soil, though in general the yellow 
earths correspond roughly with the areas having no dry season at all while the 
red earths are more characteristic of the monsoon-forest zone. 

In both cases, however, the soils are moderately to severely leached and 
accordmgly deficient in soluble bases, though their texture is often reasonably 
good and may even approximate to that of a loam.”® Thus, especially m relatively 
dry areas, tropical red earths may yield good crops for a few years though, like 
all tropical soils, they tend to be quickly exhausted by leaching and are easily 
eroded unless well protected by vegetation. 

In general, therefore, all the soil types so far considered, namely laterites, 
upland bleached earths and tropical red and yellow earths, which together cover 
the greater part of the humid tropics, South-east Asia included, are agriculturally 
poor and sometimes mdeed virtually useless.”* But fortunately this is not the 
whole of the picture, and two other major groups of soils remain to be considered, 
both of which are generally of much greater value to the cultivator. 

The first of these comprises the tracts of recently deposited alluvium in the 
lower courses and parocularly the deltas of the larger South-east Asian rivers. 
Since much of the soluble plant food which has been leached or removed by 
surface erosion from the soils throughout the whole catchment area ultimately 
finds Its way downstream the deltas arc often extremely fertile, and notwith- 
standmg the tendency towards latcrization which prevails there as elsewhere, the 
constant replemshment by fresh silt brought down by the river”® serves to pre- 
vent detenoration even under continuous cropping. 

Moreover, these soils occur m precisely those parts of the peninsular mainland 
which are also most favoured for cultivation on the grounds of both relief and 
proximity to the sea. In the larger Indonesian islands, on the other hand, the 
greatest lowlands - if such they can be called - are the vast coastal swamps 

But see below, p 53, on the feiulity of young volcanic and alluvial material. 

Intense chemical weathering favours the formation of clay and quartz. 

In a few small and exceptionally dry parts of central Burma and eastern Indonesia 
the upward movement of water m the soil has given rise to a distinctive type sometimes 
known as a tropical black earth However, such soils do not normally compare in fertility 
with the true chernozems 

Much of this material is derived from the dry zones and also from upland areas out- 
side the tropics altogether, where different processes govern the formation of sedentary 
soils Dissolved plant nutrients contamed in the river water itself arc at least equally 
important to agriculture m flooded or irrigated areas. 
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fringing the Sunda Shelf. Herej owing to the check which waterlogging of the 
soil imposes on bacterial action within it, dead vegetation tends to accumulate 
at the surface, often in the form of thick layers of peat. Until, therefore, this can 
be removed and the swamps themselves systematically dramed, their potential 
fertility is of little practical account. 

The second major exception to the characteristic infertility of tropical soils 
occurs in other parts of Indonesia and the Philippines where vulcamsm has 
continued into historic times. Again contrary to popular behef, volcanic material, 
even when of recent origin, is not everywhere conducive to the formation of 
fertile soils, the more acid types normally yielding soils which contain a great 
deal of silicic acid and very inadequate quantities of any plant nutrients. But 
where the volcamc ejecta are neutral or basic rather than acid, the soils derived 
from them may well be quite exceptionally rich, and this applies m some parts of 
Sumatra, extensive areas m central and eastern Java, much of Bah and Lombok, 
and also in various more scattered locahties in Celebes and the Phihppmes. 

In respect, therefore, of the proportion of its area which has soils of relatively 
high fertility. South-east Asia as a whole is much more favourably placed than 
any other major tropical region, not excluding the Caribbean. Moreover, soil 
erosion, though serious in some parts of the region, is on balance probably less 
severe than elsewhere in the inter-tropical belt, largely as a result of the com- 
paratively high level of skill displayed by the indigenous cultivators, both shiftmg 
and sedentary. 

On the other hand, however, comparatively httle has been done positively to 
improve the quality of South-east Asian soils by dehberate human effort. Thus, 
for example, in contrast to the mixed farmmg areas of western Europe, where the 
relatively poor podsolized soils have over many centuries been steadily improved 
by means of careful tillage and the practice of rotations mvolvmg the production 
of both vegetables and animal manure, the dommant farmmg system m South- 
east Asia has involved the continuous use of the same fields for wet-rice cultiva- 
tion, and livestock rearing has been largely neglected. 

While rice is unique among the cereals in that it can be grown year after year, 
and even century after century, on the same plot of land so long as adequate 
water is available,^^^ nevertheless that without some application of fertihzer m one 
form or another even the best land will ultimately deteriorate under such treat- 
ment. Thus, except in the Annamite lands where the Chinese system of agrono- 
my has long been in operation, soil impoverishment of this kmd constitutes one 
of the most widespread problems encountered withm South-east Asia today. 

Many factors are involved here In particular tlie water itself, most of which comes 
from the lower courses of the rivers, contains many valuable plant-foods, and, furthermore, 
the presence of a protective layer of water covering the soil reduces the temperature of the 
latter and so helps to reduce the rate at which plant nutrients are removed from it See 
above, p. 52, and Gourou (H), p 100 
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VII. HEALTH AND DISEASE 

As t±ie foregoing pages have shown:> the popular view regarding the fertility of 
tropical soils is in large measure erroneous but the same unfortunately cannot 
be siiid of the general belief m the unhealthiness of the humid tropics. Admittedly, 
much of what has been assumed in the past concerning the direct effect of 
climate on health has gradually been proved false as, one by one, the spine-pad, 
the cholera-belt and the pith helmet, all of which until recently were regarded 
as essential for the white man’s very survival in the lower latitudes, have been 
discarded without any catastrophic consequences. 

For while the climate of the humid tropics is undemably enervating and mono- 
tonous, it IS not in itself a major cause of acute bodily discomfort,®'^ still less of 
disease, and m the writer’s opinion even its psychological effects have been 
much exaggerated.®® That is not, of course, to pretend that the mental and bodily 
vigour, whether of the indigene or the European, are likely to be as great in 
South-east Asia as m more temperate latitudes But a desire to take things easily 
m hot weather need not be equated with ill-health and, provided that the daily 
routine of work is adjusted to avoid the period of highest temperature, no adverse 
effects need ever be felt even from sustained physical effort in these conditions. 

Nevertheless, even if the direct effects on human health of the humid tropical 
cUmate are thus of relatively minor importance, its indirect consequences arising 
from the related profusion of insects - flics, fleas, lice and mosquitoes - and of 
innumerable varieties of parasites and microbes, are an entirely different matter. 
Moreover, in a climate which favours the rapid growth of bacteria, both on land 
and m water, the prevailing practice in South-east Asia of using the rivers at one 
and the same time as bathing places, sources of drinking water and the normal 
repositories of sewage is even more pernicious than it might be elsewhere, and 
accordingly both floods and droughts all too often lead to calamitous epidemics 
of various kinds. 

As a general rule the huimd tropics show a moderate to high incidence of most 
of the main diseases familiar m temperate latitudes, as well as of many others 
which, nowadays at least, are more or less restricted to the warmer parts of the 
globe. So far as South-east Asia in particular is concerned, all the major tropical 
diseases are prevalent with the exception of yellow fever and sleeping sickness, 
but these absences are m large measure counterbalanced by the high incidence 
of cholera which is not endemic m either Africa or South America. 

Although less immediately virulent than many other diseases in South-east 

So long as a commonsense diet is adopted But the Englishman’s traditional break- 
fast lies heavily on the stomach m Singapore, and the gargantuan repasts of the Dutch in 
the Indies were scarcely appropriate to the climate. 

The sun is rarely invisible for more than a very few days at a time, and nothing in the 
tropics IS as depressmg as a typical Enghsh November. The so-called tropical hysteria is 
usually limited to those persons who, for reasons other than the chmatic, have too much 
time on their hands But See Robequam (D), p. 36. 
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Asia, malaria is undoubtedly the greatest scourge of all, both because of its 
widespread distribution and also because the recurrent attacks of high fever which 
it entails steadily reduce the mdividual’s vitahty and weaken his capaaty to 
resist other more deadly diseases. That does not mean, however, that malaria 
Itself cannot be fatal, and mdeed the annual number of deaths directly attribut- 
able to It m the region as a whole cannot be far short of a milhon, a high propor- 
tion of which are of very young children. But, according to Gourou,®® every 
death corresponds to at least 2,000 days of sickness, and the general debihty and 
lethargy of a malaria-ridden population is qmckly reflected m a deterioration m 
farming standards and indeed m almost all aspects of its bearmg and behaviour. 
Such a dechne, both physical and mental, has been adduced as a major contribu- 
tory factor to the downfall of Greece and Rome®^, and similar conditions may well 
have played a sigmficant role at more than one stage in South-east Asian history. 

Formerly attributed to ‘noxious exhalations’ from coastal swamps, malaria is 
now known to be caused by parasites which are carried by mosqmtoes of the 
anopheles family, but owing to the varying habitats of the several species of these 
which may act as vectors®^ no ready generalization is possible concerning the 
geographical factors which govern its distribution. 

Thus, for example. Anopheles umbrosus formerly swarmed in the coastal 
swamps of Malaya, but wherever the swamp forest was felled another but no less 
efficient vector. Anopheles sundatcusy was found to take its place. However, both 
of these disappeared when the swamps were embanked and dramed, and m this 
way much of western Malaya has been practically cleared of malaria. But such 
treatment cannot avail in the uplands where Anopheles maculatusy which appears 
whenever the forest is felled, breeds m running water mcludmg even the most 
swiftly flowing streams, and has only been extermmated by systematic spraymg 
with oil 

Accordingly m Malaya it is the lower hill country, up to about 2,000 ft.,®^ 
which is tlie most mtensely malarial of all, and this is also true of many other 
parts of South-east Asia, notably the Annamite Cham, the ranges between 
Thailand and Tenasserim, and the northern and western ‘hills’ of Burma, 
mcludmg the deadly Hukawng valley. In most of Viet n a m and Thailand, as 
also m Java^^ and the Philippmes, Anopheles minimus is the principal vector, 
and since this species avoids the muddy stagnant water of the rice fields the main 
lowlands are largely free from malaria. In Sumatra, on the other hand, the low- 
lying coastal swamps show the highest incidence, and conditions there are 

Gourou (H), p 7 Jones, WHS 

The three mam vectors in South-east Asia are Anopheles umbrosus^ A mimmus and 
A, maculatus. There are some thirty other species of anopheles within this region, most of 
which do not act as vectors See Watson, pp 161-72 In addition various other mosquitoes 
act as vectors for dengue, another exhaustmg fever which is very common all over South- 
east Asia 

Anopheles are rare above this altitude. 

Ninety-five per cent of the densely populated areas of Java are free from malaria 
Watson, p 165. 
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generally similar to those which formerly obtained across the Straits in western 
Malaya. 

These differences of habitat, together with the tendency of new species of 
anopheles to take the place of others which for one reason or another have been 
eliminated, have combined to make the prevention or even the control of malaria 
an extremely difficult task. In the decade immediately following the Second 
World War spraying with DDT achieved spectacularly successful results in 
many parts of the region, as also m other malaria-infested lands, but as early as 
1951 It was found that some species of anopheles had developed an effective 
resistance to this new msecticide. However, the more recent discovery that syste- 
matic spraying can virtually elimmate malaria from a specific area in three to 
four years has encouraged the World Health Organization to launch a crash pro- 
gramme for the world-wide eradication of this, ‘the world’s most expensive 
disease’, during 1958-62 

Hardly less widespread than malaria is dysentery, both bacillary and amoebic, 
a chronic intestinal complaint which results mainly from polluted drinking water 
and is spread by flies. Its elimination depends primarily on the introduction of 
efficient systems of garbage disposal which, except in a few of the larger towns, 
are still virtually non-existent. Besides dysentery, another intestinal complaint, 
ankylostomiasis (a form of hookworm), the various other worm infections known 
collectively as filariasis and the deficiency diseases, among which yaws^^' and 
beri-beri®® are tlie most important, all belong like malaria to the group of diseases 
whose most common effect is a slow but steady deterioration in the general health 
of the affected person. 

Of the deadlier diseases, most of them tending to occur in more or less seasonal 
epidemics, cholera is probably the greatest single killer, though both typhus, 
which is carried by a variety of mites, fleas and lice, and plague, can also be great 
scourges in many parts of South-east Asia. In modern times serious outbreaks 
of cholera have been almost eliminated from Indonesia and the Philippines but 
frequent epidemics stiU occur on the mamland north of Malaya, especially in 
the river valleys where the disease is apt to flare up with great intensity at the 
time of low water immediately before the rains begin. 

Moreover, it seems that former periods of national disaster in several South- 

Malaria eradication, pp 7-12 

®®Yaws ox fiambcssia is particularly common in Indonesia where 12 million people 
(15 per cent of the population) were said to be infected It is characterized by huge red 
swellmgs and sores which are both pamful and unsightly, but it can be relatively easily 
cured with pemcillm mjections, and WHO and UNICEF have already done much to 
assist m this respect See Calder, Chapter 2 

Beri-beri is caused by vitamm B deficiency, and the incidence has risen in many 
areas with the spread of the ‘genteeT habit of eating polished rice instead of the whole 
gram. It can be prevented by fortifying the rice with a synthetic mixture of vitamins, 
as IS done notably in Japan and in the Phihppmes Another method is that of parboiling, 
but tins detracts from the appearance of the rice and is not popular outside India. Both 
parboiled and pohshed rice store much better than under-milled rice See Pelzer (G), 

p. 6. 
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east Asian countries were associated with spectacular outbreaks of cholera, a 
relationship which, however, may well have been more complex than that of a 
smgle chain of causation. Thus, for example, the neglect of drainage and irriga- 
tion channels m time of war might precipitate an epidemic of cholera and/or 
favour the proliferation of new malaria vectors, and m this way the population 
could be so reduced in numbers and vitahty as to be incapable of effective 
resistance to further attacks from its neighbours.^^ 

To complete the hst of the commoner complamts in South-east Asia it remains 
first to include a mass of skin infections, the ubiqmtous tropical ulcers, which 
quickly develop from even a minor bamboo scratch when a person is in poor 
health and may easily lead to the loss of a finger or even a limb, and leprosy 
which, perhaps because of its very prevalence, is locally regarded with far less 
horror than the mere mention of its name suggests to the Westerner. Finally, 
both tuberculosis and venereal disease have very high incidence rates, particu- 
larly but by no means exclusively in the overcrowded slums of the great cities. 

The general state of physical health among the peoples of South-east Asia 
thus presents an extremely sombre picture, but no worthwhile assessment of the 
region’s human geography can be made without taking it into account. Never- 
theless, although Westermzation is often, and rightly, blamed for the introduc- 
tion, or at least the rapid increase m the incidence of some diseases, the balance is 
unmistakably tipped in the opposite direction, and Western hygiene and medicme 
together have won many notable victories m South-east Asia durmg the present 
century. Thus m every country the death-rate is now showmg a steadily down- 
ward trend, and indeed in some of the better-run towns it has fallen durmg the 
last decade to a level which compares favourably with many parts of western 
Europe. But, as yet, this is only a begmning, and vast expenditures on drugs, 
equipment and trained personnel, and equally far-reaching changes m many 
established habits of sanitation and diet will be necessary before the vicious circle 
of disease, debility, inefficiency, malnutrition and more disease is finally wiped 
away from the rural areas in which the great majority of the people live.®® 

In this connexion it may not be out of place briefly to summarize the medical 
experience of the 46,000 or so Alhed prisoners of war whom the Japanese 
employed on railway construction and mamtenance between Thailand and 
Burma durmg 1942-5. Compared with the various groups of Asian labourers 
who were likewise engaged, these British, Dutch and Austrahan prisoners were 
generally both healthier and stronger at the time when the assignment began, 
and accordingly were able to work much more energetically, to such an extent, 
mdeed, as to cast serious doubts on the behef that white men are less fitted than 

Something of this sort may well have been responsible for the sudden declme of 
Angkor. See also Murphey (A), who pomts out, p 199^ that malaria first became virulent 
in Burma, Thailand and Cambodia some time after the 13th century A d 

Animals are also subject to many diseases, particularly msect-borne and parasitic 
types But since hvestock-rearing plays only a minor part in the South-east Asian economy 
this does not call for detailed comment. 
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the indigenous peoples for sustained manual labour in tropical climates. Con- 
trary to general expectation, hardly any cases of heat stroke were recorded, 
although the prisoners worked hatless and usually shirtless throughout wet and 
dry seasons alike. Moreover, in spite of the heavy tasks and long hours (10-12 
hours a day, 6 or 7 days a week) remarkably good health was maintained so long 
as the working parties stayed in the settled lowlands of western Thailand, where 
the diet was reasonably well balanced^^ and malaria comparatively rare. 

But once the prisoners were moved up into the remoter hills, where malaria 
was rife, rations deteriorated, working hours increased and medical supplies 
were almost unknown, the sickness rate quickly reached catastrophic proportions. 
Even so, attacks by one disease alone rarely caused death, and the great 
majority of fatahties occurred only when a person, long debilitated by recurrent 
malaria, fell a victim also to dysentery or avitanunosis, or developed acute tropical 
ulcers. In such circumstances, as might be expected, the occasional epidemic 
could take a swift and terrible toll, and in this respect by far the most deadly 
were the seasonal outbreaks of cholera in the upper Gweinoi valley. 

Thus, while in the space of two to three years death removed over 30 per cent 
of the total labour force, particular groups which were suddenly exposed to 
virulent epidemics lost far more heavily than this, and in one case onc-third of a 
total force of io,ooo died within a period of less than six months. Yet it is also 
noteworthy that among the Asian workers, who consisted predominantly of 
Tamils brought up from the rubber estates of Malaya by the Japanese, the death- 
rates were even higher than those among the Europeans, and some 40 per cent of 
a total of 150,000 Asian workers never returned to their homes. 

These facts have been cited because in the writer’s opinion they serve to bring 
home the intensity of some of the natural forces with which the peoples of South- 
east Asia have had to contend down the centuries before modern medical science 
began to offer some hope of aUeviation.For although the conditions of work under 
the Japanese were certainly exceptional, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
local peasantry have long since learned to shun the more malarial terrains, the 
jungle is never neutral and tyranny was not unknown in South-east Asia before 
the days of the Co-prosperity Sphere. 

VIII. ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 

How, then, is the physical character of South-east Asia to be assessed in respect 
of the opportumties and difficulties which it affords to human settlement? 
Certainly this region is strikingly different, both intrinsically and in its spatial 
relationships with the outside world, from the vast and comparatively undifferen- 
tiated tracts of continental Africa and South America winch lie in similar 
latitudes. 

Thanks to the vagaries of its geological evolution the territory is broken up 

^ it contained plenty of local green vegetables, as well as a little meat or fish, in 
addition to the basic daily ration of i x6 oz rice (normally polished). 
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into a senes of much more easily manageable units than the great African and 
Brazihan plateaux or the immense lowlands of Amazonia, the Congo basm and 
the Guinea coast and, because of the position and the fertihty of its larger deltas 
and other alluvial plains, many of these provide excellent d^appui for setders 

and other pioneers commg mto the region via the sea routes which he across it. 
Moreover, virtually all these key areas of better soils, while receiving enough 
moisture from ram or flood to support wet-rice cultivation, are not subject to 
such exceptionally high precipitation as occurs over much of the rest of South- 
east Asia, and their chmate is not noticeably more enervating or unhealthy than 
that normally associated with the humid tropics. 

To what extent these relatively favourable natural circumstances help to 
explam the much greater cultural achievements of South-east Asia, compared 
with those of the African and South American^®® tropics, however, it is extremely 
diflicult to say, if only because the region’s geographical position between the 
two main foci of Oriental civihzation has for so long exposed it to altogether more 
powerful external stimuli than any which have impinged upon the other two 
continents durmg the greater part of their history. And m this respect die West 
Indian islands, though possessing many physical advantages similar to those of 
South-east Asia, were hardly less isolated in pre-Columban times than the 
Amazon basin notwithstanding their relative proximity to the homeland of the 
Mayan civilization on the Central American mainland. 

On all these grounds, therefore, it is not inherendy surpnsing that South-east 
Asia should have been the scene of a distmcdy higher level of human advance- 
ment than anythmg m the other inter-tropical regions, with the sole exception of 
India^^^ which m any case lies both farther to the north and much nearer to the 
ancient centres of Middle Eastern civihzation. 

But beyond this tentative and rather nebulous conclusion, is it possible at the 
present stage to say more ? If the mdigenous civilizations of South-east Asia are 
more advanced than those of Africa or South America, they nevertheless lag 
behmd those of its nearer neighbours. Can this and the perhaps associated 
insouciance of South-east Asian peoples also be attributed to anythmg m their 
physical environment ? 

Such questions in their turn give rise to others. For the most part the popula- 
tion of South-east Asia today is descended from a succession of Mongoloid 
invaders who came in from outside the tropics, and their nearest kinsfolk still 
remaining in the temperate zone, namely the peoples of southern China, are 
among the most vigorous and hard workmg to be found anywhere m the world. 
Yet m South-east Asia only the Vietnamese appear to be anythmg like a match 
for the Chinese, and moreover withm Vietnam itself it is a traditional belief 
that the inhabitants of Cochmchina in the south, despite the fact that this is the 
pioneer zone, are effete and indolent compared "with those of Tonkm which, as 

^ in pre-Columban tunes. 

101 And possibly also the Mayan civihzation of Central America. See below, note 103 . 
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has been seen, is the only lowland area in South-east Asia whose tropicality is 
open to question. Likewise, among the immigrant Chmese in Malaya, it is com- 
monly said that the second and especially the tlurd generation lack the drive and 
energy of their predecessors and of more recent airivals from the mother country. 

Admittedly, these popular beliefs must be subjected to careful scrutiny and it 
is possible that, even should they prove in large measure to be well founded, the 
explanation may he in fields other than the physical environment.^®^ Nonethe- 
less It IS mterestmg to note that here m eastern Asia, as in western Europe, the 
local population is conscious of a connexion between human vigour and terres- 
trial latitude. 

Whether, however, the available evidence in Asia and elsewhere is sufficient 
to warrant Gourou’s formulanon of what he specifically styles ‘the rule that hot, 
wet lands do not spontaneously give rise to high civihzations but require civilizing 
mfluences brought from extra-tropical regions’^®® is another matter though, on 
the face of thmgs, it does seem that in South-east Asia and perhaps in India also, 
successive waves of immigrants and invaders, after infusing a new dynamism 
mto the region, have gradually lost their original 61 an and slowly succumbed to 
degeneranon.^®^ 

But even if this proposition be accepted, the cause still remains to be deter- 
mined. Is the adoption of a slower tempo of daily life the result of gradual adjust- 
ment to more enervating and more continuous heat, m the same way that the 
siesta has come to be regarded as a virtual necessity on the Mediterranean lands ? 
Gilberto Freyre, the Brazilian sociologist, has argued persuasively that the 
‘slow . . . pleasant , . . and suave rhythm of existence’ in his country, where 
‘leisure is not regarded as a vice’ is in part the result of such an adaptation, and it 
would not seem unreasonable to assume a generic relationship between the 
prevalence of ‘manana’ in Latin America and of ‘tidapathy’ in South-east Asia.^®® 

Or is prolonged exposure to the multifarious debilitating diseases of the 
tropics the root cause of the alleged indolence and insouciance of the South-east 
Asian peoples ? Certainly it would appear that disease alone provides a substantial 
part of whatever explanation is needful and, if so, the imphcation is unmistakable 

102 The original Chinese immigrants were diiven by the lash of poverty and worked hard. 
Later generations born in South-east Asia had a better start and were less conscious of the 
need to struggle However, there appears to be no comparable decline in vigour among 
second and third generation Europeans in North America or Australia 

103 Gourou (H), p 51 The Mayan civihzation undoubtedly presents something of a 
problem to acceptance of this statement, though Gourou’s observations on this are interes- 
tmg /W,pp 43-52 

10* Note Gourou’s observation . ‘India is endowed with a high civihzation . . . But much 
of that civihzation came from without - perhaps the better parts . Germs of culture 
from lands outside the tropics have been needed to develop a high civihzation m this hot, 
wet country.’ Ibid , p 108 

1®® See Freyre, pp 3 and 12 The term manana (Spanish = tomorrow) is also used in 
the Phihppmes, to denote the habit of puttmg off until tomorrow whatever it is not 
absolutely essential to do today ‘Tidapathy’ is Anglo-Malay for the same sort of attitude 
Tidak apa (Malay) = it doesn’t matter In Laos the equivalent phrase is Bo pen nhang. 
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that the conquest of tropical disease might make possible a revolutionary trans- 
formation in the national life of every state m southern Asia. 

The economic factor also needs to be taken mto account. For^ so long as 
serious population pressure and a consequently acute struggle for survival do 
not develop in the humid tropics, there is little mducement to do more than the 
necessary mmimum of work, and in many parts of South-east Asia, where nature, 
if respectfully handled, is relatively bountiful, such problems have as yet been 
slow to develop.^^® But where, as in India or Chma the devil of overpopulation has 
driven, people have been prepared to migrate to South-east Asia and to work far 
harder there than the mdigenes in order to stave off hteral starvation. Moreover, 
there is some, though by no means conclusive, evidence to suggest that the 
emergence of similar pressures m certain parts of South-east Asia itself m recent 
years has induced among the mdigenous peoples a greater self-rehance and 
willmgness to submit to more rigorous working conditions. 

Finally, the question arises as to whether any aspect of the physical character 
of South-east Asia explains its relatively low population density. Here, agam, the 
virulence of many of the common epidemic diseases might of itself seem ade- 
quate to account for the difference in density between this region and Chma, 
though the fact that in India also, where the same tropical diseases are no less 
rampant, the population density is roughly three times as great as in South-east 
Asia calls for further examination. Clearly, the problem is extremely complex 
and many more factois will need to be considered before even a tentative 
answer can be ventured. 

Nevertheless, questions of this kind need to be asked, and the geographer is 
neglecting his duty if he refrains from posing them out of fear of bemg dubbed 
an environmentalist or - still worse - a determimst. In the writer's experience 
a three-year sojourn in the jungles of Thailand went far to counter the optmustic 
possibilism which appeared so eminently reasonable m the air-conditioned clubs 
of Singapore. And if the possibihsts seriously mamtam that the rigours of the 
humid tropical environment are a wholly madequate explanauon of the retarded 
development of these regions, does their philosophy really amount to anythmg 
other than a re-formulation, however umntentional, of the old doctrme of white 
supremacy ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Indigenous Peoples and their Ways of Life 


:>oOc»<: 


L INTRODUCTION 

As in relief so also in human geography South-east Asia is characterized by great 
diversity and complexity^ and these traits are intimately related to its position 
and configuration which have made the region both a bridge and a barrier to the 
movement of peoples and ideas. 

During prehistoric times^ and more especially during the stage before the 
continuity of the Pleistocene land surface was slowly broken down by the post- 
glacial flooding of the Sunda Shelf^ the bridging function was clearly the more 
important; and even after the main islands had assumed something like their 
present outlines^ shortly before the dawn of recorded history, they continued to 
serve as a series of stepping stones which helped to determine the direction of the 
major migrations through the archipelagos. 

The southward drift of peoples, which continued on the mainland well into 
historic times, has indeed been a principal leit-motiv in the evolving human 
pattern of the region as a whole. But although the process shows remarkable 
continuity in time, the volume of movement has in general been relatively small, 
for tlie extreme unhealthiness and the forbiddmg relief of the northern uplands 
have combined to limit the flow of migration, which in effect has been httle more 
than a fluctuating overspill from the vast human reservoir of east-central Asia, 

The consequent retardation of settlement in South-east Asia, by comparison 
with that of China and India, helps to explam why in historic times greater 
importance has been attached to the character of the region as a barrier between 
these two more densely peopled lands, and hence to such opportunities as nature 
affords for crossing or circumventmg it In this respect the choice has beefi 
virtually limited to two mam alternatives, namely the direct but extremely 
difficult route across the northern plateaux and ranges, from Assam through 
upper Burma to south-western Chma, and the more circuitous but less hazar- 
dous sea route through the Malacca or Sunda Straits and the South Chma Sea, 
which offered the further advantage to early mariners of the monsoonal system 
of winds, which could be relied upon for both the outward and the homeward 
voyage in alternate halves of the year. 

^ However, significant changes have continued into histone times as, for example, 
the sedimentauon of the east coast of Sumatra and the seaward growth of the large deltas 
of the mainland. 
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Accordingly, although the northern land route was used from very early times 
and has never since entirely lost its significance,^ the sea route - including the 
venation of it which made use of short cuts overland across peninsular Siam~ 
has been by far the more important of the two. Thus while South-east Asia as 
a’^whole has formed a great historic marchland between India and China, those 
parts of it which flank the main sea lanes have lam open to culture contact on 
the grand scale, and the effect of this has ultimately extended far beyond the 
immediate coastal fringe. 

It IS from the resultant meeting and mingling of diverse races and cultures 
which have entered South-east Asia by these various routes that the region has 
come to acqmre its present character as a veritable ethnographic museum. In 
this and the followmg chapter attention will be confined to the indigenous peoples 
and their traditional civihzations, while chapters 5 and 6 will analyse the further 
complications that have been produced in the human pattern of the region as a 
result of Western imperial control and the associated influx of Chinese, Indians 
and other alien Asians. But it is not only the diversity of the contemporary 
population which is of such surpassing interest alike to the geographer and the 
anthropologist. For in addition South-east Asia also provides important in- 
formation regarding the ancestry of the human species, and it will be appropriate 
to begm this chapter with a brief consideration of what this evidence reveals. 

II. RACIAL ORIGINS 

It was in 1891 that the fragmentary skeletal remains of Pithecanthropus erectus 
(‘Java man’) were found m the Solo valley and in the last thirty years several 
other finds of pithecanthropoid remams have been made in the same vicinity. 
All of these, with the possible exception of Pithecanthropus modpkertensis^ which 
may be still earher, are now dated at mid-Pleistocene, approximately half a 
million years ago, and it appears that these earhest hominids in South-east Asia 
were near kmsfolk of Peking man {Sinanthropus pekinensis). 

The next group of remains to note are the eleven late Pleistocene skulls of 
Homo soloensis^ which were likewise discovered in the Solo Valley of Java at 
Ngandong. These, although more advanced in type than those of the earlier 
Pleistocene, seem nevertheless to have belonged to individuals too primitive to 
be classed as Homo sapiens^ and the first remains of unmistakably sapiens type 
known in South-east Asia are the two Wadjak skulls from the upper Brantas 
valley of eastern Java, which belonged to peoples hvmg there perhaps 10,000 
years ago. 

For many years it was widely believed that the occurrence of Pithecanthropus 
and Sinanthropus in south-eastern and eastern Asia pointed to this part of the 
world as the critical region in which evolution took place from the anthropoid 
apes into the earhest sub-men. But more recently considerable evidence has 

® This route from eastern India to south-western China across the ‘hump’ acquired a 
new importance durmg the Second World War. 
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accumulated to suggest that this development and the further advance to Homo 
sapiens occurred much farther to the west, probably in the vicimty of Arabia, 
the Sahara^ or the adjacent parts of eastern Africa. According to this inter- 
pretation the south-eastern and eastern margms of Asia^ in the remoter p^ 
pheries of the Old World land-mass were both areas in which archaic forms 
survived until a comparatively late stage after more advanced types had estab- 
hshed themselves nearer the Middle Eastern- African crossroads. Thus it is 
argued that Homo sapiens had already emerged in eastern Africa before Pithe- 
canthropus and later Homo soloems appeared m South-east Asia. 

If, as has been suggested, the earhest known sapiens types in Java (as represented 
by the Wadjak skulls) were of proto-Australoid race, there would be strong 
grounds for believing that Australoid man originally evolved in this part of the 
world. However, it is still not wholly clear whether Australoids preceded 
Negritos in South-east Asia, though the probability seems to be that Negri- 
tos were not aboriginal to the region but migrated thither from the Indian 
sub-continent. 

For the rest it may be assumed that the peoplmg of South-east Asia has been 
brought about by the series of southerly migrations to which reference has al- 
ready been made. In the mam these have probably come from the contmental 
interior through the Indo-Pacific peninsula and thence mto Indonesia, though 
there have also been subsidiary currents along the line of the offshore island arcs. 
Moreover, some of the movements continued far beyond the region mto Aus- 
tralasia and the Pacific island world, leaving only scattered and often proble- 
matical traces in South-east Asia itself. In general, however, at least durmg the 
more recent stages of the process which have occurred smce the mvention of 
agriculture, successive waves of mvaders have seized the better coastal and riverme 
lowlands for themselves, and in so domg have sought to push the earher inhabitants 
either into the mountainous mteriors or the remoter islands of the extreme south- 
east. But at the same time considerable intermixture has taken place between 
successive immigrant peoples and those already in occupation, and m several 
instances conquest has amounted to httle more than the superimposition of a 
new aristocracy - and perhaps also its language - on an already estabhshed 
population. 

The effect of this sequence is apparent m the contemporary racial pattern 
which is seen to be composed of two main layers. These include, first, a primmve 
component, which is rarely recognizable except m a few relatively isolated places, 
though Its presence may be inferred over a far wider area, and secondly a more 
recent layer, which is now almost everywhere dominant and is particularly 
evident among the more advanced peoples. 

In more detail the lower layer includes at least three distmct strands, of which 

® During glacial times when these areas had a chmate roughly similar to that of the 
Mediterranean lands today 

^ As also of Europe and southern Africa 


s.E A. — 3 
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the Australoid and the Negrito already noted form the first two. The true 
Australoid type is dark-skinned;, dolico-cephalic^ cymotnchous® and further 
characterized by beetling brows^ generally coarse features, and low stature, 
which averages between 5 ft. and 5 ft. 2 in. in the adult male. The Negrito (or 
dwarf negro) which forms the second strandinthe primitive substratum is equally 
dark and even shorter (4 ft, 10 in to 5 ft ), but differs from the Australoid in 
being brachy-cephahc'^ and ulotrichous®. Thirdly the Melanesoid, though again 
dark-skinned, is considerably taller (5 ft. 5 in to 5 ft. 6 in.) and while in respect 
of head-form, which is long and narrow, it is closer to the Australoid, in hair type 
It IS ulotrichous like the Negrito. Thus it seems likely that the Melanesoid type 
is the result of mixing and subsequent development of these two more primitive 
stocks. 

In the present population of South-east Asia the Australoid type in the strict 
sense is no longer represented, though traces of it may be recognized among many 
of the primitive hill peoples and the inhabitants of some of the eastern islands of 
Indonesia, notably the Flores-Timor group which lies opposite the northern 
coast of Australia. 

However, several distinct groups of true Negritos, all of them extremely 
primitive peoples, still survive in isolated localities in the interior uplands of 
several parts of the region; these include the Semang of Malaya and the very 
similar Orang Akit of Sumatra, the Aeta of Luzon and the Tapiro of New 
Guinea.® Moreover Negrito blood is almost certainly present to a significant 
degree among many other relatively backward peoples, such as the Badui of Java 
and more espeaally among the interior folk of the Moluccas and eastern Lesser 
Sundas. 

The present distribution of Melanesoids in South-east Asia is, on the other 
hand, more compact For while no representatives of this type occur on the main- 
land or in the western islands, they become progressively commoner from west 
to east through the Lesser Sundas and are much in evidence among the Alfurs^® 
of the Moluccas, and still farther east in New Guinea the hairy, long-legged 
Papuan representative of the Melanesoid type predominates over most of the 
interior. 

Nevertheless much the greater part numerically of the present indigenous 
population of South-east Asia derives in the main from the later immigrants, 
who form the upper stratum already referred to. Two main components may 
be recognized here, sometimes referred to as Proto- and Deutero-Malays but 
perhaps less confusingly termed Nesiot (or Indonesian) and Pareoean (or south- 
ern Mongoloid) respectively. Both are of modest height (5 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 6 in.) 
though, if anything, the Nesiots tend to be the shorter of the two, but there are 

^ Long-headed ® Wavy-haired, t.e hair of elliptical cross section. 

^ Broad-headed ® Woolly-haired, t e hair of flat cross section. 

® The Andamanese also belong in this category 
A collective name for the interior peoples of the Moluccas 
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considerable differences in other respects. Thus the Nesiots tend to be dohcho- 
cephahc and cymotrichous, and their physiognomy^, which sometimes shows a 
surprismg resemblance to that of Europeans, suggests that there is a distinct 
Caucasoid^i element in their make-up. The Pareoeans, on the other hand, 
brachy-cephalic and flat-faced, leiotrichous^^ and yellow-brown in skm colour, 
are unmistakably Mongoloid in appearance and in some cases almost undis- 
tinguishable from the southern Chinese. 

Both the Nesiots and the Pareoeans were comparatively late-comers to South- 
east Asia and, according to Kunst, their arrival in Indonesia occurred between 
2000 and 1500 b c. While some scholars, who have regarded the Nesiots as 
related to the Caucasoid-Mediterranean peoples, have further postulated dis- 
persal via the sea routes around the southern margins of Asia, it is usually held 
that these peoples came into South-east Asia overland from the north, probably 
via the Assam/Burma borderland. From there southwards their nugration routes 
must have been very similar to those followed shortly afterwards by the Pare- 
oeans, who entered the peninsula from the high plateau country lying between 
Tibet and south-western China. Indeed it may well be misleading to think in 
terms of two clear-cut migrations, and the probabihty is rather of a whole senes 
of related southward movements of progressively more Mongoloid peoples 
spreading down the mam valleys of the peninsula and thence into the Indonesian 
archipelago. Meanwhile subsidiary movements also extended into the Phihp- 
pmes from the north, via southern China, and from the south via Borneo and 
other more easterly Indonesian islands. 

The present geographical distribution of ethmc types seems consistent with 
such an interpretation. Thus Nesiot characteristics are very marked among many 
of the hill peoples of the mainland, such as the Wa and Palaung of Burma, the 
Kha and Moi farther east in Indochina, and the Jakun of the Malay pemnsula. 
In the islands again the type is much m evidence among the Bataks and Gajo of 
interior Sumatra, the Tenggerese of the eastern uplands of Java and the Sasaks 
of Lombok, as also among the ‘inlanders’ of Borneo and Celebes, respectively 
known as Dyaks and Toradja, and the Bontoc, Ifugao, and other relatively 
backward groups in the Philippines. 

Elsewhere, however, the Pareoean type predoimnates, and it is clear that peoples 
of this stock have been in occupation of most of the mam coastal and riverine 
lowlands of South-east Asia at least since the time when recorded history begins 
there in the early centuries of the Christian era. Moreover, so far as the Malaysian 
realm is concerned, no major new components have been added to the indigenous 
pattern since that time, though there has undoubtedly been some mmor Indian, 
Arab and Chinese admixture, as well as a great deal of inter-msular movement 
and associated minghng within the archipelago since very early times. 

However, most of the peoples classed as Nesiot today show at least as many Mongoloid 
as Caucasoid characteristics , in colour they are usually a darker brown than most Pareo- 
eans Having lank, straight hair, of round cross section 
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Thus the present-day distinctions between such peoples as the Atjehnese, 
Menangkabaus and the Malays of eastern Sumatra, Malaya and the Bornean 
coasts, the Javanese and their near neighbours the Sundanese and Madurese, 
the Balinese, the Makasarese, Buginese and Menadonese of Celebes, the coastal 
peoples of the Moluccas and the Timor group and, in the Philippines, the Taga- 
log, Visayan, Ilocano and Moros, are essentially cultural in origin, for racially 
all are predominantly Pareocan in character and scarcely distinguishable in 
appearance one from another. 

In mainland South-east Asia, however, the situation is more complex, for there 
the southward drift of peoples from the Tibeto-Chinese border has continued 
well into histone times. For this reason a distmction must be drawn between the 
early Mons (also known as Peguans or Talaings) of lower Burma and the Menam 
valley, the Khmers^^ of the Mekong valley, and the Chams of the central and 
southern coastlands of Annam, all of whom were essentially similar to the 
Pareoean peoples of the islands, and the more recent arrivals from the north 
who include the Annamites,^® the Tibeto-Burmans,^® and the Thai-Lao-Shan 
peoples. Of the earlier Pareoean peoples only the Khmers survive in strength as a 
national group today, though small minorities of both Mons and Chams have 
preserved their identity in Burma and Indochina respectively. But undoubtedly 
much intermmgling occurred between all these early Pareoean peoples and the 
later invaders whose descendants today form the dominant elements in Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. Furthermore, since these later arrivals were them- 
selves of related Pareoean stock, the bulk of the modern populations of the main- 
land are not markedly different in physical type from their counterparts in the 
islands, though the skin colour of most of the mainlanders is perhaps a shade 
lighter and their features more obviously Mongoloid than those of contemporary 
Malaysians.^”^ 

Besides the major ethnic groups already mentioned, many lesser groups were 
caught up from time to time in the great historic currents of southward migration 
into the Indo-Pacific pemnsula, and it is in the main from these - again predomin- 
antly Mongoloid -■ invaders tha! a majority of the present hill peoples, notably 
the Karens, Chms, Nagas and Kachins of Burma, and the Mans, Miaos and LoJos 
of Laos and Tonkm, are descended. While the Karens who mostly occupy the 

Khmer is the vernacular name for Cambodian 

Though It IS thought that during the Funan period in the first few centuries A n. the 
mhabitants of the lower Mekong valley were Nesiots, who were later submerged beneath 
the Khmer invasion See below, pp 103-5 

The Annamites were in occupation of the Song-koi delta before the dawn of the 
Christian era, but their advance southwards did not take place until much later See 
below, pp. 1 13 and 122-3 

Of whom he Pyus, who spread into lower Burma around the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era, were probably the first wave Later, the Pyus were submerged beneath the mam 
advance of the Burmans proper. 

This difference in skin colour and features is most evident among the Annamites 
who are very similar to the southern Chinese. There has certainly been more mixing with 
Chinese stocks m some parts of the mainland than in the islands 
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lower hill country along the Burma/Siam border seem to have moved m from the 
north-east well before the end of the first imllennium A.D., many of the other hill 
peoples arrived much more recently, and it is this fact rather than any inherent 
mferionty on their part which probably explains their relegation to the poorer 
upland terrains.i^ 

Finally, to complete this outline of the racial geography of South-east Asia it 
remains to add that within the last few centuries, and especially dunng the era 
of European dominance, the pattern has been further comphcated by the great 
influx of Chinese and, to a lesser extent, of Indians and Arabs. While for the 
most part these have remained as distmctive minority groups, considerable mis- 
cegenation has also taken place. Likewise, particularly in the lands originally 
under Spam and Portugal, European admixture has been common, and the 
resultant Eurasian population mcludes mixtures of European with both mdige- 
nous and immigrant Asian stocks. But as the present chapter is concerned 
essentially with the indigenous peoples of South-east Asia, further discussion of 
this latest phase of racial diversification will be deferred to Chapters 5 and 6. 

III. TRADITIONAL WAYS OF LIFE 

In general the cultural divisions in South-east Asia run parallel with the out- 
lines of the racial pattern described in the foregoing pages. And while the details 
of the picture are in many places complex and puzzhng, it is nevertheless possible 
once again to discern order amid the variety. 

At least 90 per cent of the indigenous population of South-east Asia today must 
be classed as rural in habitat, but within this broad category three distmct modes 
of hfe^^ can be recognized as in some degree common to the whole region. The 
first of these, namely that of the food gatherers, is much the least important econom- 
ically and in the numbers mvolved, but is nevertheless represented by widely 
scattered groups, including besides the Negrito Semang, the Senoi-Teimar,^^^ 
Kubu and Toala (respectively of interior Malaya, Sumatra and Celebes), all of 
whom seem to be at least partially Australoid in origm, the Nesiot Punan of 
Borneo, and various groups m the mterior of New Guinea. Among these isolated 
and very backward peoples little or no regular cultivation is practised even today, 
and since their livelihood is obtained almost entirely by the himtmg and collectmg 
of jungle animals and plants, their mode of existence is basically nomadic.^^ 

In such communities social orgamzation is limited to the bandmg together of 
large family groups extendmg over two or three generations and commonly 
comprising some 40-50 individuals. These groups normally have customary 

For by this time the lowlands and lower plateaux were occupied m strength by the 
earher arrivals already considered Some of the hill peoples have migrated into their 
present areas within hvmg memory. 

Le the traditional modes of life In addition most of the commercial culuvators and 
estate workers must also be classed as rural 

See below, pp 90, 590 and 6 ssn 

Some of the less maccessible of these peoples have in recent times begun to modify 
their mode of hvmg in various ways, e g. by obtaining metal tools, usually by barter. 
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rights over a particular stretch of territory, perhaps 20-30 square miles in extent, 
and this, in effect, implies an average density of population of at the most two or 
three to the square mile. 

AU-toId, therefore, the number of people m South-east Asia who live in this 
extremely primitive way cannot be more than a few hundred thousand, but in 
contrast to this the second category, that of the shifting cultivators, includes 
several million people, who are widely distributed over the interior uplands of 
the Indo-Pacific pemnsula and the PhiHppmes, and also in the highlands and in 
many of the lowlands of the outer islands of Indonesia. 

Although known by many different regional names - taung-ya in Burma, 
tarn rdi m Thailand, hay in Laos, ray m Vietnam, cavhgin m the Philippines, 
humah in Java, and ladang in the rest of Indonesia and in Malaya - the system is 
basically the same throughout and, moreover, is obviously akin to the methods * 
winch are extensively practised both in India and Ceylon, and in the African and 
American tropics as well. Indeed shifting tillage is still by far the commonest 
type of agriculture in use in the humid tropics as a whole and, in Gourou’s 
opimon, ‘there are few such clear instances of identical response by man to simi- 
lar environment. 

Wherever it occurs, this system ‘of rotation of fields rather than of crops’^’* 
aims at maintaming the fertihty of the fragile tropical soil under cultivation by 
means of long fallowing, designed as far as possible to preserve the protective 
cover provided by the natural vegetation. As practised in South-east Asia the 
usual method is to clear a patch of forest or secondary jungle by felling and 
burning, and then to cultivate this for one or two years before abandoning it in 
favour of other successive patches, leaving each in turn to rest for a long enough 
penod to allow the forest substantially to replemsh Itself. After the original burnt- 
over clearing has been made, the stumps of the larger trees are left in the ground, 
only very limited weeding is undertaken in the first year^^, and cultivation may 
amount to little more than inserting tubers or yams into holes made by a digging 
stick. However, in most parts of South-east Asia such root crops have been 
largely replaced by millets and, more recentiy, by dry rice and maize,^^ though 
taro and yams, along with the sago palm remain very important m the eastern part 
of the Indonesian archipelago, and sugar and coconut palms, as well as various 
frmt trees, are almost ubiquitous. " 

Despite Its obvious limitations and its prevaihng appearance of untidiness, 
which originally called forth unfavourable criticism from Western observers, 

22 Gourou (H), p 32. 23 peizer (C), p. 17. 

2^ Though if the plot is cultivated for a second year more extensive weeding will be 
necessary. 

2® The distmction between upland (or dry) and lowland (or wet) rice is by no means 
clear cut, many varieties of the former can be grown in areas usually associated with the 
latter, and vice versa. For further details see below, pp 74-6 Maize has spread very 
widely over South-east Asia smce the Spaniards introduced it mto the Philippines fiom 
the Americas in the 1 6th century. 
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shifting cultivation is nowadays recognized as representing a serious attempt to 
utihze the poor laterized soils which are typical of much of South-east Asia 
as of other humid tropical regions.^^ Thus the link between the protective 
vegetation and the preservation of a healthy soil structure is imphcit m the system 
and both the use of wood ash as a fertilizer after burning and the avoidance of 
excessive weedmg are eminently sound.^’ So also is the practice of restrictmg the 
extent to which the soil is turned up either by diggmg or for the removal of tree 
stumps^ for burmng exaggerates the innate friabiUty of most tropical soils and to 
disturb them more than is absolutely necessary in such arcumstances may easily 
cause serious damage to their structure. However^ if a plot is cultivated for more 
than one season^ some breakmg up of its surface will be necessary before the 
second and successive plantmgs take place^ and for this purpose the hoe which 
is now in common use represents a distmct improvement on the diggmg stick. 

Provided^ therefore, that population does not rise above the level which can 
be maintained while at the same time allowing each plot of land an adequate 
period of fallow inrelation to cultivation, the system can be continued indefinitely. 
But if pressure becomes too great, the ratio of fallow to cultivation is hable to fall, 
and when this happens both the fertility and the structure of the soil qmckly 
suffer, and erosion may follow with devastatmg consequences for the whole 
surrounding countryside. 

While the capacity of shiftmg tillage to support population obviously varies 
greatly according to local conditions of soil and chmate, the calculations made m 
respect of the outer islands of Indonesia by Van Beukering in 1940^® provide a 
rough guide to the density which the system may be expected to mamtain In 
brief he estimated that a shifting cultivator and his dependants normally occu- 
pied about 2 1 acres of land a year and, allowing mne years fallow for every year 
under crops, this would mean that an average size family of fivepersons would need 
to have some 25 acres of suitable land at its disposal. This would therefore permit 
a maximum possible density of 130 persons to the square mile, though smee these 
figures make no allowance for the proportion of any given tract of country which 
IS either physically unsuitable for use or needs to be left permanently under 
forest, the normal practicable density over extensive areas is unhkely to be more 
than about half this figure and in many cases may well be very much lower. 

Nevertheless it is clear that this system represents an enormous advance in 
efficiency over that of the hunters and collectors previously considered, and the 
social organization which is associated with it is correspondingly more elaborate. 
Thus the village is commonly the unit of settlement and often functions coUec- 

On the pros and cons of shifting cultivation see Pelzer (C), pp 21-24, (H), pp 5-10, 
Gourou (H), pp 31-33, and Farmer, pp 48-50 

Pelzer (G), p 12 also points out that the decomposition of the tree stumps by fungi, 
moulds, termites, etc , is good for the soil, and at the same time presents no problem to 
cultivators using a digging stick or hoe 

See Van Beukering, A J , Het ladangsvraagstuk (unpubhshed), quoted m Pelzer (C), 
P. 23 
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tively, as in the task of clearing the forest and in ownership of land. Owing to the 
wide area over which its operations extend as the years go by^ the village may need 
to be moved from time to time, and among many of the peoples in question the 
whole village community lives together in a single ‘long house’ as, for example, 
among some of the Dyaks of Borneo, the Toradja of Celebes and the Malayan 
Sakai.^® In other cases the multi-family house of various other shapes seems to 
be intermediary in character between this and the single-family house favoured 
by many of the sedentary cultivators, and both these communal types of dwelling 
are widely associated with matrihneal forms of social organization which sur- 
vive in many parts of the region. Despite many variations in architectural style, 
there is a broad similarity throughout in the use of bamboo as the mam structural 
material, along with the leaves of various palms for thatching, and also in the 
practice of buildmg on piles or stilts. 

The last of the three ways of life to be considered is that of the sedentary 
cultivators, who today form the great majority of the South-east Asian peasantry 
and mclude nearly all the mam Pareoean peoples listed on p. 68. 

With few exceptions wet rice cultivation provides the basis of subsistence 
among all these peoples, though they may in addition cultivate various dry crops, 
nowadays often for cash, and many of them also maintain garden plots of varying 
size immediately surrounding the individual house or village. Such plotS‘*‘' are 
particularly well developed in the densely peopled parts of Java in which island 
they account for some 15 per cent of the total cultivated acreage, but they are also 
found in many other parts of the region, including the eastern islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago where They achieved renown as the earliest centres of 
spice cultivation. Whether or not it is true, as Ochse and Terra maintain,"^* 
that this type of cultivation represents a survival of primitive grainless hoc culti- 
vation, in which all the useful plants of the forest have been concentrated in 
compact and accessible plots, the latter do m eifect reproduce something closely 
parallel to the natural pattern of forest vegetation. 

Thus It IS often possible to distingmsh three storeys, first of low growing plants 
which tolerate the shade, such as yams, arrowroot, sweet potatoes and taro, then 
a middle layer of higher plants hke cassava, papaya and the banana, and finally 
an upper level of tall palms and other fruit trees including the coconut, pomelo, 
jackfruitand tamarind While again, as with the lands of the shifting cultivators, 
the appearance of these garden plots is at first sight confused, untidy and un- 

However^ this should not be taken to imply any direct correlation between the dis- 
tribution of shiftmg cultivation and that of communal dwellings See Loeb and Broek, 
pp 414-25. 

Nowadays these garden plots are often at least partially used for cash production, 
especially near towns This however should not be confused with the more extensive 
market-gardemng practised by many Chinese 

Ochse, J J , and Terra, G J A , Geld-en-producten-hmshonding^ volksvoeding en 
gezondhetd inKoetowinangoen, Part I Het onderzoek naar den economischcn en landbou^- 
kundigen toestand en het Voedselverhruik te Koetowinangoen Buitenzorg, 1934 , quoted in 
Pelzer (C), p 44 
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Although over a thousand varieties of rice {Oryza sativa) are recognized^ the 
most important of those now in cultivation can be divided into two major groups 
known respectively as tndica zxidjaponica.^^ As may be mferred from its name, the 
former group is most commonly associated with tropical Asia, and is adapted 
to give good yields under conditions of abundant heat and moisture (even on 
relatively infertile soils), particularly if there is a long period available for growth. 
Tht japomca group on the other hand seems to be a later development in response 
to mid-latitude conditions, and benefits markedly both from the longer hours of 
sunshine available there during the summer months, and also from the applica- 
tion of natural and artificial fertilizer. 

Thus in Japan and other temperate countries japomca rice wiU give signifi- 
cantly higher yields than are commonly obtamed from the tndica varieties grown 
in the tropics. (Table 3) Nevertheless, provided that adequate water can be 
obtamed either directly in the form of impounded rainfall or else by means of 
irrigation, which is usually necessary in some form or another if the annual 
rainfall is less than 50 in. or so, most parts of lowland South-east Asia are capable 
of yielding 20-35 bushels per acre of tndica rice, which does not compare un- 
favourably with the average yield of wheat in Western countries. 

However both the preparation and maintenance of rice fields are laborious 
tasks, the former of which involves levelling the land and surrounding it with a 
retaming wall of earth to hold the water required for cultivation. Usually the 
best natural facilities for such construction are found in the alluvial lowlands 
where the ground is at least partially levelled by nature, the soil often inherently 
suitable for rice cultivation, and river water is available either by direct seasonal 
floodmg or by means of irrigation channels which can normally be dug there 
without great difiiculty. 

In aU these respects the relatively small lowlands of east-central Java are almost 
ideal for sawah (wet-field) construction and cultivation, and furthermore the rela- 
tively hghter forest cover, associated there with the long dry season, was doubdess 
more easily cleared in early days than was the dense tropical rain forest elsewhere 
in the region. Somewhat similar geographical conditions to those of east-central 
Java are also to be found in certain parts of the mainland dry zones, where again 
wet rice cultivation has been practised for a considerably longer period than in 
most other parts of South-east Asia. But m the lower courses of the great pemn- 
sular rivers the problems of water control have been much more formidable, 
and, except in the Annamite lands,®^ were never fully solved until recent 
times. 

In other areas shortage of natural lowland has frequendy led to extensive 
terracmg along the edges of the uplands m order to increase the acreage of flooded 
fields, and notably in parts of Java, Bah and Luzon such works, extending like 

See Calder, pp, 134-5, Grist, pp 302-3, and Pelzer (H), pp, 11-12. 

The Song-koi delta was first subiected to Chinese methods of water control approxi- 
mately 2,000 years ago. See below, pp. 88-9 and 531-2 
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huge flights of steps far up the mountain sides, have been built and mamtained 
at a prodigious cost in human toil. 

While there are many regional variations in the techmque of cultivation, it is 
common practice in most parts of South-east Asia to plant the seeds close to- 
gether in nursery beds and then, some four to six weeks later, to transplant the 
seedlings to the main fields which have meanwhile been thoroughly soaked with 
water and worked into a fine soft mud by repeated hoeing, ploughing or tramp- 
hng, coupled with systematic harrowing and weeding. After transplanting has 
taken place the level of water in the fields needs to be carefully regulated so that 
the upper part of the growing plant is not submerged, and when the rice is 
approachmg maturity the fields are dramed in preparation for harvestmg, which 
IS also carried out by hand. 

Like the other forms of cultivation which have already been considered, this 
traditional system of wet rice agriculture is the outcome of a long process of 
painstaking adaptation to the pecuhar local conditions of climate and terrain^^ and 
Since, moreover, it involves an altogether more intensive form of land use than 
that of shifting tillage, the achievement is all the more remarkable. Thus in the 
first place the levelhng, dykmg and, where necessary, terracing of the rice fields 
together provide a high degree of protection against the ever-present threat of 
soil erosion and, furthermore, in many areas cultivation has contmued for hun- 
dreds if not indeed thousands of years without any serious loss of fertihty. This 
is notably the case where the irrigation or flood waters contain abundant mineral 
matter and, in particular, where they deposit a seasonal layer of fertile silt as, for 
example, in much of the volcanic country of Java and in the valleys of the great 
peninsular rivers which rise beyond the hmits of the severely laterized zone. 

Nevertheless even in these areas continued cropping without any long fallow- 
ing often calls for some further replemshment of the soil, and although the buffalo 
and ox^® are widely used for ploughmg, the quantity of manure so derived is not 
large. Accordingly such practices as leaving a substantial portion of the nee stalks 
in the soil,^^ or raismg various legummous manure crops have been adopted m 
certain cases, and in this latter respect again the Annamites have hitherto been 
the most enterprising of all South-east Asian peoples. Otherwise, however, it 
must be admitted that away from the richer alluvial terrains there are many signs 
of soil impoverishment in almost all parts of the region, and while the problem 
could be at least partially solved by wise and adequate use of chemical fertihzers, 
most of the cultivators are either too poor or too ignorant to adopt this remedy. 

Though, with the possible exception of Java, ah the main nce-growmg areas of 
South-east Asia acquired their basic methods by cultural borrowmg from either India 
or Chma. 

The buffalo is more useful for ploughmg heavy swamp soils, but m areas of drier 
climate and lighter soils the ox commonly takes its place However, although cattle are 
fairly widely distributed throughout the region, more especially m the drier parts, they 
are usually of only very nunor importance as sources of meat or milk The goat is fairly 
common in many areas, and is generally valued more for its flesh than for milk 

37 3y cutting not far below the ear. See Pelzer (C), p, 49. 
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In addition to the wet fields and garden plots a certain amount of generally 
infenor land is commonly used by the sedentary cultivators for the raising of 
supplementary dry crops, both of grams and of other kinds, including various 
perennials. In most parts of the region this has traditionally been of relatively 
minor importance, but m modern times it has taken on a new meaning in many 
areas with the increasing participation of peasant farmers in cash crop production. 
In Java, where such activities are of long standing and population pressure is 
acute, recourse to the so-called tegalan system is very common and the same 
apphes with even greater force in the nearby and notoriously congested island of 
Madura where a high proportion of the surface consists of low hmestone up- 
lands. But despite the considerable skill and industry of the local peasant culti- 
vators soil erosion tends to be a senous problem on much of this land, which is 
often strained to the hmits of its productive capacity, and although terracing and 
other remedies have been fairly extensively practised, notably in Madura, the 
intrinsic value of the land is often too low really to justify them. 

For the most part, however, subsistence sedentary cultivation in South-east 
Asia remains pre-eminently the cultivation of wet paddy and, as has already been 
implied, this system simultaneously demands a high expenditure of labour and 
provides a correspondingly high output of food in relation to the area cultivated. 
While It is by no means easy to distinguish which came first in what seems to be 
a vicious spiral of cause and effect, the fact remains that wherever wet-rice 
cultivation is practised m South-east Asia today the density of population is 
several times higher than that supported elsewhere in the region by shifting 
tillage.^® (See Figs. 6 and 20.) 

Nevertheless two further observations are called for at this stage. First, except 
in Java and the northern Annamite lands, where rural densities of 1,000 and more 
to the square mile occur over extensive areas, the average density remains well 
below those in the corresponding parts of India, China and Japan. And secondly, 
all cultural differences apart, it seems beyond dispute that the areas in South-east 
Asia which support the heaviest densities of agricultural population are with few 
exceptions those which possess the most intrinsically fertile soil. Wbdle the first 
of these points can perhaps be explained largely in terms of the more recent 
settlement and agricultural development of South-east Asia compared with 
neighbouring regions, the second automatically poses the further question of what 
the carrying capacity of the lands at present under shifting tillage would be if they 
also were to change over to wet rice cultivation. More detailed consideration of 
this problem must be deferred to later chapters, but beyond any doubt it is a 
matter of the utmost importance for the future of the whole of South-east 
Asia, 

The social orgamzation which is found in association with sedentary rice 
cultivation in South-east Asia exhibits many interesting variants in different 
parts of the region, though in general settlement tends to be at least partially 
And far above the average for the humid tropics as a whole. 
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concentrated m relatively large rural agglomerations^® and a rich development 
of village hfe is almost everywhere typical. Indeed^ notwithstanding the often 
quite elaborate pohtical structure^ espeaally m many parts of the lowland areas 
where some form of urban hfe has been in existence for well over a thousand 
years^ the village commumty still remains by far the most sigmficant social umt 
so far as the great mass of the population is concerned^ and there are wide- 
spread and deeply roc ted traditions of democratic election to the various village 
offices, of communal ploughing and ownership of land, and of mutual aid^® 
among the members of the commumty. In an economic sense also the village was 
traditionally an almost completely self-contamed umt, for besides producmg 
their own requirements of food^^ most of its members engaged m vanous handi- 
craft industries during the slack periods of the agricultural year, and among some 
of the more advanced groups mdividual villages might also contam a number of 
whole- or part-tune craftsmen skiUed m such trades as carpentry, metal-work and 
boat buildmg. 

As regards dwellings a wide variety both of architectural forms and related 
social customs can be traced, from the ornate communal houses of the Menang- 
kabaus, who have an elaborate matriarchal orgamzation, to the single-family 
houses common among the Javanese, the coastal and peninsular Malays, and 
many of the mainland peoples farther north. Like their more primitive neigh- 
bours who practise shifting tillage, nearly all the sedentary cultivators also rely 
largely on bamboo and palm leaf as construction materials^^ and, moreover, 
apart from the Annamites whose dweUings are similar to those of the Chinese, 
and the Javanese who nowadays favour houses with the floor restmg on the 
ground, all adopt the famihar practice of buildmg on piles. 

Though pile dwellings have certain advantages even m inland locahties m the 
tropics,^^ it is probable that they were ongmally designed to give protection 
agamst flooding in coastal and riparian areas. And certainly the great majority of 
indigenous settlements are concentrated m such areas, for, as we have seen, 
waterways provide the only natural routes through the tropical ram forest and 
well-water is often virtually unobtamable m maturely laterized country. 

Indeed one of the outstanding common denominators m South-east Asia is 
the widespread prevalence of almost amphibious ways of life, a fact which is in 
no way surprising in view of the charactenstically waterlogged nature of so much 
of the region’s coastal plains and the seasonal floodmg by huge and swoUen 

With or without subsidiary hamlets 

Known m Indonesia as gotong rojong See below, pp. 296, 313, 381 and 448n. 

From a nutritional pomt of view the tradiuonal diet, of impohshed rice, vegetables, 
fish, eggs and coconut and palm oil, was adequate and reasonably well balanced 

The houses of sedentary cultivators are usually more substantial and often more 
elaborately finished than those of shiftmg cultivators. 

Building on piles gives a cool draught under the house, affords protection agamst 
snakes and other ammals, and allows fires to be made to keep away mosqmtoes. Poultry, 
and in non-Muslim areas pigs, are often kept under the house and hve off the refuse 
which collects there See Hodder (D), pp. 60-73 
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rivers of most of the mam interior valleys. Thus virtually all the peoples in 
such areas show considerable skiJJ both m boat-building and m navigation, 
whether on inland waterways or on the sea, while fishing, with the aid of a great 
variety of traps, nets, hues and stupefying poisons, is well-mgh ubiquitous. Al- 
most without exception fish provides the mam source of animal protein in the 
diet, and the strong-tasting, and even stronger smelhng fish-pastes, which are 
known under a variety of local names, are commonly esteemed by most of the 
coastal peoples ahke on the mainland and in the archipelago.^^ 

However, most of these apparently aquatic traits are also found among the 
shifting cultivators as well, many of whom nowadays live in upland or even 
mountamous areas far removed from the coast. Nor are these the only cultural 
characteristics which are in a sigmficant measure common to both the relatively 
backward and the more advanced peoples withm the region as a whole. Thus, as 
has already been suggested, the garden plot, which is now most typical of the 
regions of intensive farming, may well represent a survival of a much more 
prmutive form of cultivation, and the practice of raising poultry is almost equally 
common among shifting cultivators and sedentary agriculturists.^^ 

Similarly the matrilineal organization of society overlaps the divide between 
settled and shifting cultivators, and almost certainly its distribution in former 
times was much more extensive than it is today. Closely associated in origin 
with this trait is the high social status of women which, again, seems to be com- 
mon to the region in its entirety and to have survived with almost equal success 
m Buddhist Burma, Islamic Indonesia and the Christian parts of the Philippines. 

All these and many parallel lines of evidence^® would seem to suggest, first, 
that a common indigenous culture existed, probably over the greater part of 
South-east Asia at an early stage in the human story and, secondly, that in the 
process of successive invasion and cultural colonization from outside two im- 
portant developments repeatedly occurred. On the one hand, peoples who had 
originally inhabited the coastlands and river valleys, but were later driven into 
the mterior uplands or the remoter islands of the east, continued in the relative 
isolation but often quite different physical circumstances of their new abodes to 
practise the ways of life to which they had traditionally been accustomed.^^ 
And secondly, the new-comers in the coastal and riverme lowlands, besides 
brmging traditions and techmques of their own, also acquired many of the cul- 
tural habits of the previous populations, often as a result of extensive inter-mar- 
riage, and m their turn were sub)ected to further acculturation from outside as a 
result of the maritime tradmg links which later grew up with neighbouring lands. 

See Spencer, J E (A), Chapter 6, and Firth for further details on fishing 

Moreover in many parts of South-east Asia both shiftmg and irrigated cultivation 
are carried on side by side by the same peoples, for example, with ladangs on hillsides and 
sawah m the valleys See Furmvall (B), p i6. 

For example Pelzer (C), p 17, pomts out that shifting cultivation is often thought to 
be particularly adapted to uplands, though in reahty shiftmg cultivators prefer flat country 
if it IS available 
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Thus while the interior uplands and the outlying islands are typically areas 
of cultural continuity in which older ways of life have been preserved^ often with 
surprisingly little modification for thousands of years, the coastal fringes and the 
principal riverine lowlands, especially in the western part of the region, are pre- 
eminently areas of cultural change and replacement. 

IV. CULTURAL ORIGINS 

Any attempt to trace the relationships beween the existing modes of hfe and the 
racial pattern as it has gradually evolved withm South-east Asia is beset with 
many pitfalls. Nevertheless certain hypotheses have been advanced which make 
it possible to attempt a reconstruction of the sequence of cultural evolution m 
the region during prehistoric times. 

Leavmg aside the many complex problems that arise over the mterpretation 
of the crude artefacts apparently associated with the early sub-men of South- 
east Asia, we may reasonably assume that their successors, the first truly human 
inhabitants of the region, eventually evolved a form of Palaeohthic hunting and 
gathering culture not strikingly different from that of the present-day Negritos 
and other similarly primitive peoples described on pp. 69-70. 

This in turn was succeeded over much of the region by the more advanced 
Bacson-Hoabinhian (Mesohthic) culture, which takes its name from the two 
provinces in Tonkin where the most numerous remains have been found.^ 
These artefacts, consisting of not very highly fimshed stone implements, bone 
utensils, fishing tackle and pottery, were probably the work of early Australoid 
and Melanesoid peoples, and it has been inferred that their economy, though 
based on hunting, collectmg and especially fishmg, was also characterized in some 
cases by supplementary cultivation of a rudimentary kmd. 

It is to the Mesohthic peoples of South-east Asia that Carl Sauer has 
attributed one of the most decisive advances in the progress of the human race, 
namely the development of the earhest form of agriculture ever practised by 
man.^® In support of his contention that South-east Asia was the hearth of this 
first fishmg-plantmg culture,^® in which yams, aroids and bananas, together with 
various palms and spices were the first cultivated plants, and such small household 
animals as the dog, pig, fowl, duck and goose were domesticated, Sauer stresses 
the region’s natural advantages of ‘high physical and organic diversity , . . 
reversed monsoons givmg abundant ramy and dry periods, of many waters in- 
viting to fishmg, of location at the hub of the Old World for communication by 
water or land.’^^ 

Since this is as yet only one possible hypothesis, it must suffice here merely 

Though related jEinds have been made m many other parts of South-east Asia 

Sauer^ Chapter 2. 

/ e planting as opposed to the seedmg of plants, which did not take place till Neohthic 
times 

Sauer, p 24 
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to record the salient features of the culture as Sauer has envisaged it. Thus 
. . the men built the boats and fished^ the women had domain over the tilled 
land and the homes. Women were cooks and cultivators^ domestics and domesti- 
cators. These societies were largely developed and organized by their women 
. . . The Kulturkreis school seem to have a vahd generahzation in equating its 
"‘Old Planter” complex with matrilmeal societies;, and in linking to them multi- 
family houses . . . providing hving and storage space for the extended household 
and often bmlt on platforms set on posts.^®^ 

Whether or not Sauer’s thesis be accepted^ there is now a substantial measure of 
agreement that one of the most ancient centres of agriculture did develop wTthin 
the tropical monsoon zone of southern Asia^ though whether South-east Asia 
itself was involved is much less clear. The vittatus species of pig and various 
fowls are indigenous to the area, and it seems that they as well as the water 
buffalo were domesticated here in very early times. The same argument also 
applies in the case of most of the cultivated plants mentioned by Sauer, and as a 
group these differ completely from the plants first cultivated in the better 
known hearth of Neolithic agriculture in the Middle East/Caspian region. 

This difference is fundamentally a reflection of the profound climatic differences 
between the two areas and these in turn explain why in Monsoon Asia, with its 
seasonal rhythm, such Western-type grams as wheat and barley, which require 
a relatively dry summer, have never been adopted Instead, however, millet and 
more especially rice gradually replaced the other indigenous starch foods, and it 
IS now widely held that rice was first domesticated somewhere in southern Asia, 
probably m Neolithic times. In order to practise such cultivation the tropical 
forest vegetation must first have been cleared, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that this was done primarily by the slash and burn technique which still survives 
among the shiftmg cultivators of the region today. 

Whether, however, either mainland South-east Asia or, as some have suggested, 
parts of Indonesia participated in this earliest phase of rice cultivation is still an 
open question. And whether or not South-east Asia was in the forefront of human 
progress in these remote times, it seems clear that no such cultural lead was 
maintamed. On the contrary, the Neohthic stage seems to have persisted over 
most of the region until much later than m India and China, and in the closmg 
centuries B.c., when the Bronze Age agrarian civilizations of these two neigh- 
bouring lands^ had already reached a high level of advancement, the lowland 
peoples of South-east Asia were only just beginnmg to learn from them the use of 
metals. 

It has been customary to attribute the introduction of Neohthic culture into 
Soutli-east Asia to the Nesiot peoples, and the earhest use of metals there, both 
bronze and iron, to the Pareoeans who later followed them into its coastal and 
riverine plains. But it was only during the last few centuries b.c. that the so- 

Ihid.i p 28. 

As also of the still earher centres m the Middle East. 
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called Dongson (iron and bronze) culture®^ began to spread southwards across 
South-east Asia and gradually to supersede the older Neohthic cultures in the 
lowlands There its diffusion was greatly facihtated by the navigational skill of 
the early Pareoean invaders, who not only travelled extensively over the more or 
less enclosed seas of South-east Asia itself, but also ventured beyond to India and 
China, and the contacts which they thus established had already become the 
means of further cultural enrichment before the great era of Indianization and 
Sinicization began. 

Already, therefore, as the mists of prehistory begm to disperse m the hght of 
the first fragmentary historical records shortly after the dawn of the Christian 
era. South-east Asia appears in its most characteristic role as the meeting ground 
of cultural influences from India and China. This is not, of course, to pretend 
that Its peoples were untutored savages, mcapable of any imtiative, and m fact 
their Austro-Asiatic civihzation had developed many distinctive traits of con- 
siderable refinement. Nevertheless, in view of the severe restramts imposed by 
the humid tropical environment, some measure of cultural retardation vis-d-vis 
India and China is surely to be expected, and the surprismg thmg is not that 
South-east Asia progressed more slowly than its neighbours, but rather that a 
region in such latitudes had attained so high a level of civilization at so early a 
date. 

According to the pioneer historian in this field, Georges Coed^,®®the Austro- 
Asiatic civilization was characterized inter aha by a distinct group of languages, 
a matrilineal oigamzation of society, worship of ancestors and of the soil god, 
with shrines located on high places, and a mythological duahsm in which the 
interior uplands were opposed to the sea. Furthermore he postulates irrigated 
rice cultivation as the agricultural basis of this civihzation, a view which appears 
to be derived from the philological arguments of Kern and other Dutch scholars 
who were primarily concerned with Javanese sources.®® 

But this philological line of reasonmg is not whoUy convmcmg and there is a 
growing volume of evidence to suggest that, wherever in southern Asia rice 
was first domesticated, the advance to irrigated cultivation of this gram was first 
made in India and/or in Chma, and the introduction of such methods m South- 
east Asia did not take place until much later times. 

Thus at the time when their homeland was incorporated mto the Chinese 
empire in the 2nd century B.C., the Annamites were still practismg a system of 
shiftmg tillage and, to judge from contemporary Chinese accounts, the same was 
probably true of the inhabitants of Funan, in the Mekong delta, prior to Indian- 
ization in the early centuries a.d. 

Moreover, although some of the Thai and Burman mvaders certainly brought 

This name also comes from Vietnam, after a village where many finds have been made. 
The Dongson culture was probably introduced into South-east Asia from Chma, the 
early Dongson art style appears to be closely related to that of central-southern Chma in 
the 4 th and 3rd centuries B c 

Hall (B), p 8, and Coed^s, p 26 See Schrieke, Pt I, pp 232-4 
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with them a limited knowledge of Chinese methods of irrigated rice cultivation, 
which they introduced to several parts of the mterior of the Indo-Pacific pemn- 
sula before the loth century A D., and some of their coastal neighbours had 
learned to use the Indian wet-farming techniques at a still earher date, there are 
strong arguments for beheving that as late as the 15th century the great Khmer 
city of Angkor depended heavily on food obtained from shifting tillage, even 
though wet-rice cultivation was practised near to the city itself, with the aid of 
large water storage tanks and distributing channels.®'^ 

As regards the archipelago, again, the evidence is conflicting. Thus wet culti- 
vation may have been carried on in some parts of east-central Java from as early 
a date as m Annam, and the terraced rice fields of the Bontoc and Ifugao in 
Luzon are likewise of great antiquity, but there is no reason to beheve that irri- 
gated cultivation was at all widely practised m Malaysia before the era of Indian 
acculturation, and the adoption of this technique in some areas, such as the 
Preanger district of western Java, did not take place until well into the period of 
European rule.^^ 

In short, while some rudimentary wet-rice cultivation may have been practised 
m a few favoured locahties in South-east Asia before the dawn of the Christian 
era, and if so perhaps as a result of indirect contact with India or China, the 
system must have remained relatively limited in its distribution until much 
later, and the dominant position which it occupies today is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

Nor, in spite of the obvious advantages which the system entails compared 
with other more primitive forms, is this delay in its general acceptance altogether 
surprismg. For besides requiring a distinctly high level of skill on the part of its 
practitioners as well as a fairly elaborate form of territorial organization if major 
water resources are to be satisfactorily controlled,^'® wet-rice cultivation calls for 
a far greater expenditure of human effort than do the somewhat casual methods of 
the shifting tillers, and in these circumstances both the generally enervating 
chmate and the lethargy induced by recurrent malaria and other diseases may 
have been potent forces makmg for conservatism. 

Thus it is possible that m many cases only the threat of hunger arising out of 
mounting population pressure would provide the necessary stimulus to bring 
about such a change and, in view of the relative recency of the main currents of 
migration and the high death rate due to both disease and internecine warfare, 
this problem has been slower to emerge in most parts of South-east Asia than in 
either India or Chma. Moreover, even when the challenge has arisen, it has not 
necessarily ehcited this particular response. Thus, for example, the increase of 

See Pelzer (C), p 20, who quotes Pendleton, R L ‘Some inter-relations between 
agriculture and forestry particularly in Thailand’, Journal Thailand Research Society, 
Natural History Supplement, Vol. 12, 1939, Bangkok, pp 33-52 

According to Scheltema rice did not become the principal food for a large part of the 
population of Java until after the early 19th century Cited by Pelzer (C), p. 75. 

See below, pp. 93-4 
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population m upper Burma in the 19th century and that in mterior Sarawak 
today®*^ have both led instead to the dangerously attractive alternative of merely 
shortening the period of fallow within the traditional system^ and Pendleton has 
suggested that a similar sequence of events was the root cause of the decline of 
the Khmer empire in the 15th century.^^ 

Finally it remains to add that the skill of some South-east Asian wet-nce 
cultivators appears to have declmed rather than improved withm historic times. 
Thus for example the Siamese, who first learned about irrigated cultivation from 
the Chinese in Yunnan, must then have been famihar with the art of hill- 
side terracing, but this has apparently been completely lost m the course of 
their migration into the Menam lowlands. Similarly the peninsular Malays, 
who presumably acquired their wet-farmmg techniques from the upland 
peoples of Sumatra, where again terracing is widespread, have no knowledge 
of this practice. 

While in both these mstances the existence of adequate expanses of flat alluvial 
land in past times is perhaps a sufficient explanation for the loss of mterest m a 
labour-consuming techmque which had become a stark necessity m upland 
regions, the growmg pressure on the land today, at least in Malaya, makes it a 
cause for concern that this particular skill has died out there. 

V. THE CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF INDIA AND CHINA 

With the beginning of recorded history the influence of India and China upon 
the cultural evolution of South-east Asia emerges with greater clarity. And al- 
though present-day scholars rightly stress the importance of the indigenous 
element in the civihzations which arose withm the region durmg the first fifteen 
hundred years of the Christian era, the fact remams that all the greatest achieve- 
ments there, whether m the realm of art or statecraft, were made under the 
stimulus of an inspiration which derived ultimately from one or other of these 
two great neighbours. 

So far as India is concerned, the effectiveness of the mountam barrier separa- 
ting Assam from the Indo-Pacific pemnsula has limited overland contact to the 
minimum, and the historic links have m consequence been almost entirely by 
sea. But on the other hand Indian civilization had come to terms with a humid 
tropical environment long before the Chinese had settled in what are now their 
southern coastal provinces, and to explore eastwards across the Bay of Bengal 
presented no major climatic problems to the early manners of the Coromandel 
coast. Thus by the 6th century B.c. explorers and traders were edging their way 
along the coast to Burma, the Malay pemnsula and the western islands of Indo- 
nesia, probably in search of gold and other precious metals.®^ 

For a detailed account of the problem m Sarawak see Hodder (B), pp 76-7 
For further consideration of this problem see below, pp. ii4“5- 
See Wheatley (E), pp 65 and 67 Wheatley accepts the view that the Golden Cher- 
sonese of Ptolemy was m the Malay pemnsula 
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Moreover, owing to its midway position m the Indian Ocean, peninsular India 
was well placed to take a leading part in developing the trade of the great sea 
route which shrts the southern shore of Asia all the way from Egypt to the China 
coast. And although many other peoples, notably the Arabs and Persians and 
later, also, the Chinese themselves assumed a larger share in the exchange of 
textiles and other manufactures against the metals, aromatic woods, ivory, 
camphor, spices and other forms of primary produce from South-east Asia, the 
commercial links between the latter and India were maintained with great per- 
sistence until the commg of the Europeans.®^ 

Nevertheless the volume of this tralBc underwent sigmficant fluctuations from 
time to time, and a connexion may be traced between periods of exceptional 
mantime activity and the temporary closing of the land routes across the conti- 
nental mterior as a result of disturbed conditions among the nomadic peoples of 
Central Asia. Certainly some such mcrease seems to have occurred during the 
first two centuries a.d , and this in turn may have been partially responsible for 
inaugurating the great era of Indianization which began in South-east Asia 
about this time 

This interpretation would accord with the views of those historians who, while 
rejecting the earher hypothesis of a mass imgration of southern Indians to Soutli- 
east Asia, nevertheless beheve that a senes of small colonies of Indian merchants 
grew up at key points along the sea route during the early centuries A.D. There- 
after, according to this view, some of the more enterprising settlers established 
themselves as territorial rulers, perhaps by marrying the daughters of local 
indigenous chieftains, and subsequently the Hindu and Buddhist religions, 
following in the wake of commerce, were actively propagated from these early 
centres. In this way, therefore, Indian civilization gradually spread over the 
greater part of the coastlands of Indonesia and the Indo-Pacific peninsula as 
far as western Celebes and southern Annam respectively.^'^ 

More recently, however, this interpretation has been challenged by several 
scholars, notably by van Leur who claims that the Indianization of South-east 
Asia was merely a continuation overseas of the Brahmamzation of India, a pro- 
cess which had begun m the north-west and later spread over the Deccan. 
Thereafter, just as the various princes of southern India had aided this advance 
by enlisting the services of Brahmans,®^ skilled in writing and administration, 
to legitimize their rule and to orgamze their states according to the Hindu code, 
so in the first centuries a.d. South-east Asian chieftains, who were by this time 

The Chola attacks on Sri Vijaya in the i ith century (see below, pp 1 15-’6) were the out- 
come of an attempt by southern Indian trading peoples to keep control over a substantial 
share of such trade But the character of Indian participation in South-east Asian trade 
changed after the 13th century. See below, pp. 91-2. 

Indian mfluence is much less evident in Borneo and Celebes than in Java and Sumatra 
In the Phihppmes the traces are even weaker and are mostly if not entirely due to indirect 
contact via Indonesia 

I e, Hindu priests On this subject as a whole see van Leur Chapter 3, especially 
pp 96-8 
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beginning to learn something about southern India through contact with Indian 
or other traders;, sought to gain similar advantages by summomng Brahmans to 
their courts. Thus^ while van Leur accepts the contmmty of Indian trade with 
South-east Asia since very early times, he does not regard it as the key to the 
diffusion of Indian culture in that region, and furthermore his theory attributes 
a much more positive role to the indigenous peoples than was usually admitted 
by earlier scholars. 

Be that as it may, there is general agreement that the primary media of Indiam- 
zation were the Hindu and Buddhist rehgions which, though profoundly 
different from each other in origin and emphasis, did m fact co-exist peacefully 
m the pioneer lands of South-east Asia for many centuries, and mdeed appeared 
rather as complementary facets of the same basic Indian civilization.®® Through 
the dissemination of a literate culture and the introduction of far more elaborate 
systems of pohtical organization than any which had previously existed there 
before them, the priests and teachers of the new rehgions prepared the way for 
the subsequent growth of a series of major kmgdoms and empires, as well as 
numerous lesser Indiamzed states, m many parts of the region. Although none 
of these was ever a political dependency of India, aU m greater or lesser degree 
rested on the aristocratic concepts of monarchy and the social order which derived 
from India, and were in large measure common to both Hmdmsm and Buddhism. 

Hinduism arose in India many centuries before the Christian era and, thanks to its 
great capacity for absorbing the teachings of other faiths, subsequently developed an 
exceedingly heterogeneous body of doctrine. In India itself it has been traditionally 
associated with the caste system, and is often referred to as Brahmamsm, after the name 
of the priests who comprise the highest caste But while Hmduism as mtroduced into 
South-east Asia retained its markedly hierarchic character, it is sigmficant that the caste 
system was never generally adopted there outside court circles, and today is found only 
in Bah, and even there only in a much diluted form The Hindu rehgion recogmzes a 
large number of mmor deities, but m general either Vishnu or Siva is regarded as the 
supreme being 

The rise of Buddhism in northern India after 560 b c was m part a reacuon agamst the 
excesses of Hinduism, manifest for example in the power of the Brahman caste and the 
prohferation of deities Thus it eschewed caste and had no priests (though monks played 
a major rdle as teachers), and m its original form it had no place for any deity After the 
first century a d , however, it spht into two branches, and though one of these, the 
Hinayana (or Lesser Vehicle) preserved much of the origmal purity of doctrme, the 
Mahayana (or Greater Vehicle) elevated the founder, Gautama Buddha, to the status of a 
god who, together with a host of lesser deities, was worshipped m a manner remmiscent 
of the popular Hmdu cults of Vishnu and Siva 

It was the Mahayana branch, traditionally usmg Sanskrit as its sacred language, which 
became accepted in Chma, Korea and Japan, though m all these countries, as m the 
Annamite lands (see below, p 87), it has survived for the most part only m association 
with other behefs, whether Taoist, Confucian or Shmto Both Mahayana and Hmayana 
Buddhism were introduced mto various parts of South-east Asia durmg the early cen- 
turies of Indiamzation, but only the Hmayana form (which uses the Pah script) remams 
alive there today For this reason the practice has grown up of referrmg to Mahayana as 
‘northern’ and Hinayana, which is now virtually limited to Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia 
and Laos, as ‘southern’ Buddhism In these last areas the term Theravada Buddhism 
(t e the Buddhism of the Theras or teachers) is nowadays preferred to Hmayana Bud- 
dhism See Harrison, pp 13-16, and Hall (B), p I3 
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Thus the king and his entourage of nobility and high officials in the state capitals 
were sharply divided socially from the great mass of the people,®^ though sub- 
ordinate territorial rulers - usually hereditary chieftains - provided some form of 
admimstrative hnk with the inhabitants of outlying regions. 

Almost certainly the creation of the first true towns and cities in South-east 
Asia, as opposed to a mere expansion in the size of particular villages, must be 
attributed to the mtroduction of Indian forms of political organization. As 
Heine-Geldem has shown, Hindu-Buddhist practice in this regard was based on 
a behef m ‘the parallehsm between Macrocosmos and Microcosmos, between the 
universe and the world of men’ and harmony between the empire and the um- 
verse was obtamed ‘by organizing the former as an image of the latter, as a 
universe on a smaller scale’. To this end elaborate capital cities were built as 
models of the Hmdu-Buddhist cosmology, each with its principal temple situated 
on a central hill (natural or artificial) which was regarded as the abode of the 
gods. The city itself was surrounded by a square wall and parallel moat, sym- 
bohzing the umverse with its enclosing wall of rock and ocean, and within this 
outer frame the streets were arranged in rectihnear pattern.®® These features 
are strikingly illustrated, for example, in the two successive cities of Angkor, that 
IS Yasodharapura, which was nearly two and a half miles square, and Angkor 
Thom®® which was somewhat smaller, but essentially similar features have been 
found elsewhere, notably m the remains of various Indonesian cities and in the 
early Burmese capitals described by Ehrk.’® 

Apart from the state capitals, however, urban development was relatively 
unimportant, and indeed only the major kingdoms could afford either to build 
or to maintain large cities even for this purpose. Moreover, while m Angkor 
and the other great capitals massive stone and laterite buildings of great magm- 
ficence were erected for rehgious and royal use, the ordinary dweUings even 
there were of wood or bamboo, and the lesser towns were built almost exclusively 
of such non-durable materials and accordingly in most cases have virtually 
disappeared with the passage of time. But m part this impermanence is also 
related to the frequency with which early capitals were moved, often for magical 
or rehgious reasons, and unless this is borne in mind an exaggerated impres- 
sion is easily obtained of the degree of urbanization in the region at any given 
time in the pre-European period. 

Whose services were nevertheless required for building and maintaining the court 
cities 

This symbohsm probably ongmated in the Middle East and was well estabhshed in 
Babylon by the 3rd imllenmum B c. See Heine-Geldern (A), p 15, from which the 
above quotations are taken See also Harrison, pp. 32-5 

Angkor Thom was reputed to have contained over a million people, though this is 
probably an exaggeration See below, p no. 

On Indonesian cities see Wertheim (C), p. 169, and on the Burmese capitals see Kirk 
(A), pp 20“5 Note also that the concept of the city came to South-east Asia from China 
as well as from India (see below, p 91) To what extent the symbohc significance of 
these anaent aties was understood by their inhabitants is by no means clear 
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In these circumstances the extent to which Indian culture really touched the 
ordinary people outside immediate court circles and the effective orbit of the 
state capitals must obviously have been severely limited^ and even in the courts 
themselves neither Hinduism nor Buddhism ever fully displaced the older 
animistic beliefs but tended rather to blend syncreticaUy with them.^^ Never- 
theless^ in the course of time the lives of all the Indianized peoples were affected 
and ammated by contact, however indirect, with the higher civihzation, and even 
though Its more elaborate refinements were doubtless limited to the relatively 
small court circles of rulers and nobihty, much of the literature of Hmduism 
and Buddhism filtered through to the common people among whom it still lives 
on m folklore, the puppet theatre and the shadow play. 

In the more mundane field of material culture the extent of the Indian legacy 
IS harder to assess. Nevertheless the prevalence of the Indian-type plough 
throughout the greater part of lowland South-east Asia'^^ strongly suggests that, 
whether or not the introduction of wet-nce cultivation there is to be attributed 
to Indian imtiative, its further development withm historic times owes much to 
that source. Similarly such well-mgh ubiqmtous crafts as the carvmg of wood and 
precious metals, though undeniably of earlier origm, were probably carried to a 
new pitch of refinement by the techniques and traditions mtroduced by early 
Indian temple artificers. But this, again, is a subject on which the older and newer 
schools of thought are at variance and as yet there is httle conclusive evidence to 
be adduced by either side. 

In contrast to the wide-ranging but necessarily somewhat tenuous influence 
of Indian civihzation which reached the western two-thirds of South-east Asia 
along the sea lanes, the influence of China was m the main exerted overland, and 
although the area so affected was smaller, the imprmt, at least in the Annamite 
lands, was deeper and more enduring. But while the Indian contribution was 
primarily concerned with the things of the spirit, Chma never sought to export 
Its religious beliefs beyond the confines of its own empire. Indeed durmg Han 
times (206 B.C.-214 A.D.) when its interests first began to extend into South-east 
Asia, Chma was itself coming under the influence of Indian Buddhism via the 
trade route across Central Asia, and by the 6th century a.d. Mahayana Buddhism 
seemed to have become the dominant rehgion of the Middle Kmgdom. Thus 
Chinese pilgrims began to frequent the estabhshed centres of learnmg and de- 
votion in India, not infrequently travelhng by the southern sea route and so 
incidentally contributmg to Chma’s knowledge of the South-east Asian lands 
through which they passed. From T’ang tunes (618--907 a.d.) onwards, however. 
Buddhism as such gradually dechned in China, though m fact much of its 
content became absorbed in the amalgam of Confucian, Taoist, and animist 
beliefs which has since come to be regarded as the Chinese ‘national’ rehgion. 

Note also that the two Indian rehgions themselves fused, with further local accretions, 
in the cult of the Siva-Buddha See below, pp 98 and ii6n 

Though not m the Annamite lands. 
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For a variety of reasons China’s influence was much later than that of India in 
making any sigmficant impression on South-east Asia, apart from the northern 
Annamite lands which lay on its own doorstep. Until well into the second millen- 
mum B.c. the orbit of Chinese civilization was virtually restricted to the area 
north of the Yang-tze, and meanwhile the lands to the south of this were in- 
habited by the ancestors of the modern Thai peoples who, though culturally less 
advanced than the Chmese, were not strikingly different from them in physique. 
After about looo b.c. the Chinese advanced southwards into this tribal territory, 
founding colomes and at the same time both mmng with the local population 
and drivmg others farther south.’^ But it was not until the Imperial Age^^ 
(255 B.c.~A.D. 214) that the Yang-tze lowlands were fully assimilated, and only 
then was it possible for Chmese pohtical power to be extended still further afield 
to the shores of the South Chma Sea. 

The Thai tribes at that time occupying the present-day provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi were known to the Chinese as Nan Yueh, and immediately 
to their south essentially similar peoples had already inter-married with earher 
Pareoean types in the Song-koi delta and the coastlands of northern Annam to 
produce the ancestors of the modern Annamites or Vietnamese. After an abortive 
attempt at controlling this whole region in Ch’m times, the Chmese effectively 
subdued it in in B.c., thus extending their teritories virtually to the Porte 
d’ Annam, near the eighteenth parallel, where the Annamite Cham reaches down 
to the coast. 

It IS possible that this conquest helped to stimulate Chmese interest m opening 
up a new overland trade route to India across the north of the Indo-Pacific 
peninsula,'^^ but whatever the motive the event was followed by the complete 
absorption of the Nan Yueh territories withm the centralized administrative 
system which thereafter came under the all-pervasive mfluence of the Chinese 
empire.^^ As a result, an mfluential mmority of Annamites began to receive 
schoohng m the classical Chmese fashion and, perhaps even more important, 
both the traditional beliefs and the material culture of the ordinary peasantry 
were in varying degrees transformed. 

In particular the primitive hoe cultivation of the Annamites was superseded 

There is a large Shan element in the ancestry of the modern inhabitants of southern 
Chma which helps to blur the ethnic distmction between them and their neighbours in 
many parts of mainland South-east Asia. 

This term is used to cover both the Ch’in (255-206 b c ) and the Han (206 B.c.- 
A D 214)3 when Chma first expanded to somethmg like its modern boundaries. 

However, no such route was in fact opened. But Chmese trade had already begun 
to find Its way across the Yunnan plateau to the Ganges delta even earlier, and in a.d 
69 Chma estabhshed the prefecture of Yxmg ch’ang, with its headquarters some 70 miles 
south-west of Tah, to control this route In later periods the route fell into disuse, but it 
became important again under the aegis of Nan Chao m the 8th century See Hall (B), 

P • 22* 

Thenceforward the name Nan Yueh (or m its Annamite form Nam Viet) was re- 
stricted to the area lymg south of Chma proper, ? to an area at first almost identical 
with that of the present-day (Commumst) Repubhc of (Northern) Viemam. 
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by the much more advanced agricultural methods of the Chmese whichj by means 
of elaborate systems of water-control^ dyke-building and skilful use of both 
night soil and vegetable manure, made possible a far more intensive utihzation 
of the land, and hence a greatly increased capacity for supportmg population. 
These innovations, which were much more far-reaching than the sporadic 
introduction of the southern Indian form of wet-rice cultivation in other parts 
of South-east Asia,’’^ were destined ultimately to give the Annamites a decisive 
advantage over the other Indochinese peoples with whom they came m contact. 
Thus, although Chinese tutelage was resented and eventually in 939 A.D. thrown 
off, the benefits which it conferred proved to be of lasting value. 

By comparison with the Annamite lands which were thus subjected to a 
process of direct assimilation for over a thousand years, the impnnt of Chinese 
civilization elsewhere in South-east Asia is much less m evidence. Nevertheless 
many cultural traits of Simtic origin were later introduced into other parts of the 
Indo-Pacific peninsula as a result of the migrations of the Thais and Burmans, 
both of whom lived for centuries along the frmge of the Chmese oecumene 
before being driven southwards as the latter expanded under the pressure of 
increasing population. 

Thus the Thais, though expelled at an early date from the lower-lymg areas 
to the east, successfully resisted the Chmese advance in the high plateaux of 
what are now Kweichow, Yunnan and the northern parts of Siam and Burma. 
During the middle of the 7th century A D they orgamzed there the powerful 
kingdom of Nan Chao which, despite a continuing drift of population down the 
great river valleys to the south, was able to maintain its integrity until 1253-4 
when Its capital. Tali, was sacked by the Mongol armies of Kublai Khan It 
was this event which precipitated the final exodus of Shans to the south, though 
several milhons still live on the Chinese side of the border, notably m Yunnan.’® 
During their long contact with the Chinese the Thais learned much of value from 
their more advanced neighbours, and in turn passed on some of this knowledge 
to the Burman tribes who hved for a time along their own western borders 
before migrating down the Irrawaddy valley between the 9th and the nth 
centuries. 

The most elaborate Indian-style irrigation system m South-east Asia was that of 
Angkor (see below, pp 93-4)5 which relied heavily on artificial storage lakes Q)aTay) analo- 
gous to the tanks of peninsular India (Sion, II, p 406, and Grosher and Arthaud, pp. 
25-6 ) The largest of these were some 5 X li miles m extent, and the scale of some of the 
related canals was equally impressive But although - or perhaps because - the Annamites 
never built any great monuments comparable to those of the Khmers, their economy seems 
to have been basically stronger and certamly much more permanent Although irrigated 
rice cultivation was probably first practised m India the Chmese later developed the art to a 
higher level of refinement, and their traditional agronomy (see Kmg, F H ) was much 
further advanced m recent times than that of the Indians It is possible that die use of 
mght soil was less offensive and less mjurious to health in the Chinese climate than m that 
of India Certamly the practice has not been adopted anywhere m South-east Asia outside 
the Annamite lands, except by some immigrant Chmese fanners 

Though Chinese now form the majority of the population m Yunnan as a whole. 
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Thus both the Thai-Lao-Shan peoples’® and also the later Burmans^® brought 
a smattering of Chinese culture with them into South-east Asia^ and though this 
was subsequently overlam by the veneer of Indian civilization which they 
acquired at second hand from the Mons^ Pyus and Khmers who preceded them 
in the southern lowlands of the Indo-Pacific peninsula^ such occasional features 
as the walled towns of Siam and both the Burmese and Siamese methods of 
water-control bear witness to the Chinese element in their cultural heritage.^^ 

Beyond the Indo-Pacific penmsula, however, Chinese cultural influence is 
altogether more superficial and sporadic, thanks in the main to the relative 
tardmess of the Chmese in taking to the sea. Nevertheless, although their achieve- 
ments in this respect remained markedly inferior to those of the Indians and 
various Middle Eastern peoples until the time of the Southern Sung (i 127-1279), 
Purcell asserts that ‘by the fourth and fifth centuries Chinese ships were feehng 
their way along the coasts and over the seas to meet the Arabs, Persians and 
Indians part way’®^ and some of their vessels seem to have sailed as far as the 
Malay pemnsula at an even earlier date. 

For, despite a strongly felt sense of material as well as cultural self-sufficiency,®’'^ 
the Chinese early evinced an interest in the more exotic tropical produce of the 
Nan Yang and certainly under the T’ang dynasty there was a substantial volume 
of trade in aromatic woods, swallows’ nests®^ and the plumage of kingfishers and 
birds of paradise, which were obtained in return for Chinese textiles, metal- ware 
and porcelain. 

Moreover, this early trade between China and South-east Asia was accom- 
panied by a form of diplomatic relationship which ultimately brought virtually 
all the more important kingdoms of the Nan Yang at least nominally within the 
Chinese political orbit. Smce it was a cardinal principle of traditional Chinese 
pohucal philosophy that the Middle Kingdom constituted the only sun in the 
Oriental sky,®® the rulers of what it chose to regard as the lesser barbarians 
surroundmg it were expected to pay their respects to the Emperor by periodically 
despatchmg envoys with token gifts of their countries’ produce As China would 
trade only with those countries which conformed to this usage, the practice of 
sendmg such tribute-beanng missions was gradually adopted by most of the 
South-east Asian states durmg the first millennium a.d. 

The exact sigmficance of this tributary relationship is not easy to assess, 
though the rights which the Chinese normally claimed on the basis of it amounted 

These all belong fundamentally to the same ethnic group Thai is their own name, 
Lao comes from the Chmese name for them, Ai-lao, and Shan is the Burmese form of it. 

J e as opposed to the earher arrivals, begmnmg with the Pyus See above, p. 68n. 

Though in neither case was the agricultural and hydro-technical skill nearly as 
advanced as that of the Annamites 

Purcell (D), p. 17 

Which was related to the great diversity of resources within their own territories, 
which extend from cold contmental to tropical latitudes 

Used respectively in the making of coffins and soup 

®® The phrase is from a Chinese proverb, quoted by Fitzgerald, p, 18 
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to httle more than a vague and generally beneficent patronage. Certainly they 
did not imply any direct control over the tributary country’s affairs^ though at 
least one alien dynasty^ namely the Yuan or Mongol (1279-1368), perhaps through 
failure to appreciate the subtler points of the relationship, sent its armies as far 
afield as Burma, Annam and Java in unsuccessful attempts to enforce more 
rigid submission. 

On the other hand, even the native Chmese emperors never liked to see any 
neighbouring states become exceptionally powerful, and accordingly they fre- 
quently endeavoured to play off one against another and so, in effect, to reinforce 
the tendency to political fragmentation which is inherent m the geography of 
South-east Asia. Thus Coedes has observed that the periods of m aximum 
growth of the major South-east Asian states, such as Funan, Cambodia and the 
kingdoms of Java and Sumatra, correspond to epochs of Chinese dynastic 
weakness and, conversely, whenever the regime m China was strong it was apt 
to pursue a more positive pohcy in the Nan Yang.®® 

This desire on the part of China to play an influential part in the affairs of 
South-east Asia seems to have grown with the expansion of maritime commerce 
between the two areas from about the 13th century onwards, a development which 
moreover was accompamed by the founding of permanent settlements of Chmese 
traders in various parts of the Phihppmes, Indonesia and perhaps also the Malay 
pemnsula.®^ 

In the meantime the nature of the ties between South-east Asia and India 
were undergoing a no less significant change. Whether or not the imtial phase of 
Hmdu/Buddhist proselytization m the early centuries a.d. was accompanied by 
any sigmficant Indian settlement, it is certain that in later centuries, during 
which the two rehgions gradually estabhshed themselves in various parts of the 
region, no such movement took place. Thus m the course of time these imported 
Indian behefs underwent considerable modification m commg to terms with the 
indigenous customs and traditions, though for the most part they remained 
limited in their appeal to a small 6hte. 

In the I2th century however, a decisive change began on the mainland with the 
introduction into Burma of the new Mahavihara sect of Theravada Buddhism 
from Ceylon. Both in Burma and Siam there was a long tradition of Theravada 
Buddhism going back at least to the 5th and 7th centuries respectively, but m 
the 13th century the behefs of the new sect spread also to Cambodia where they 
completely undermmed the established state rehgion based on Hindmsm and 
Mahayana Buddhism. For, m contrast to these, the new Sinhalese version of 
Theravada Buddhism was a popular rehgion, and wherever it spread throughout 
the peninsula it struck deep roots among the common people.®® 

An even more spectacular change followed m the archipelago with the advance 

See Cced^s, p 6 

See Wheatley (E) Many Chmese traders and arusans also setded m various mainland 
countries at least as early as this See Hall (B), p 114 and below, p 115. 
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of Islam along the maritime trade routes. Since the 7th century a.d. Muslim 
merchants from the Middle East had frequented the ports of South-east Asia 
but It was not until Islam became accepted by Indian peoples, such as the 
Gujaratis and Bengahs, that it began to make converts in South-east Asia, and 
the prestige enjoyed by wealthy Indian Muslim traders probably explains the 
imtial desire of local rulers to accept the new faith in much the same way as their 
ancesters had adopted Hinduism and Buddhism.^'’ Be that as it may, Marco Polo 
records that by 1292 Islam had become the official rehgion of the small kingdom 
of Perlak in northern Sumatra, and thereafter the faith spread eastwards along 
the seaways through the Indonesian archipelago and into the Phihppines, where 
It was eventually checked by the even more vigorous missionary enterprise of 
Spamsh Domimcan fnars after the i6th century. 

Like the new Sinhalese form of Buddhism, Islam owed much of its success 
to Its character as a popular faith in a region hitherto dommated by more ex- 
clusive creeds. But while this gave it an immense advantage in the archipelago, 
It was of no particular significance m the Theravada Buddhist lands farther 
north and, mainly for that reason, Islam won no permanent foothold on the 
mainland north of the Malay penmsula, except, interestingly, among 
some of the survivmg Chams of Cambodia, who were already in a state of 
declme. 

Taken together, these rehgious changes implied a gradual but unmistakable 
weakening of the spiritual ties between South-east Asia and India. This was 
particularly marked among the Islamized peoples to whom the holy places of 
Arabia became the new focus of veneration, and India lost its former place as a 
kmd of mystical motherland. Admittedly, the commercial link with India sur- 
vived, albeit with modifications, for both the great Muslim trading system which 
had meanwhile grown up in the Indian Ocean region and the Portuguese empire 
which subsequently replaced it maintained close contact between the Deccan 
ports and those of Malaysia. But the wamng of Indian influence was real 
enough, and the rehgious transformaaon alike in the archipelago and on the 
mainland was followed by far-reaching changes in the organization of state and 
society. 

For neither Islam nor Sinhalese Buddhism required the same elaboration of 
court ntual which had been a principal razson d’etre of the great capital cities and 
the hierarchic orgamzation of the organized kingdoms.^® And while the change 
took different forms and proceeded at varying rates in different parts of the region. 
It would seem that by the time the Europeans arrived on the scene the era of 
the great aties was already on its way out and, notwithstandmg the considerable 
splendour of such capitals as Ava and Ayuthia, nothing comparable in size or 

See Harrison, pp 50-1 Here again, however, van Leur puts the emphasis somewhat 
differently, stressing m particular the pohtical motive {Op cit , p 88) The increase in 
Muslim sea trade about this time has been related by some historians to interruptions in 
overland trade across central Asia as a result pf the early raids of the Mongols 

See Hall (B), p 114. 
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magnificence to the former Angkor survived as a livmg entity anywhere m 
the region. 

The significance of this reversion to a more simplified way of life, which 
occurred most dramatically in Cambodia but also had its counterparts in Indo- 
nesia and elsewhere, has been variously assessed. From one point of view it has 
been seen primarily as evidence of the great vitahty of the indigenous South- 
east Asian civihzation, whose essential ethos is thus regarded as having survived 
despite a thousand years of Indiamzation. As we have noted on page 77, this 
civihzation was primarily village-centred, and it is above all the traditions of 
village democracy and mutual self-help within the village community which 
contemporary nationalist leaders^^ like to stress as the distinctive characteristics 
of their people’s way of hfe. 

Whether in fact these particular traits are exclusive to South-east Asia may 
perhaps be doubted, and indeed some of them bear so close a resemblance to 
the Indian rural tradition as to suggest that even at village level the Indian cultural 
legacy is all-important. But be that as it may, the prevailmg character of South- 
east Asian hfe, at least since the beginning of direct European contact with the 
region, has in most respects been far removed from the kmd of authoritarianism 
which Wittfogel m his recent study of Onental despotism associates with the 
hydraulic type of agrarian civihzation. 

According to Wittfogel’s thesis the task of constructmg and maintammg 
elaborate irrigation works has led in several parts of the Old World, from Egypt 
to China (an also m parts of pre-Columban America) to the growth of a rigidly 
centralized and despotic orgamzation of society, completely opposed to the indi- 
vidualist traditions of the West. To what extent the more advanced South-east 
Asian lands should be regarded as commg withm Wittfogel’s category of Oriental 
despotisms is perhaps arguable, though his references to Siam and Bali, and his 
more general concluding observations, seem to imply that he himself would in- 
clude at least some of them.®^ 

In fact, however, there are very few cases m South-east Asia outside the Anna- 
mite lands and the immediate vicmity of Angkor, where really large-scale 
hydraulic works were ever estabhshed m pre-European times^^ and most, if not 
all, of the other ancient irrigation installations known in the region - notably m 
the interior valleys of Burma and Siam, in east-central Java, Bali, parts of Suma- 
tra and Luzon - would seem to belong rather to Wittfogel’s lower category of 
hydroagriculture, in which the smaller scale of the water works does not call for 
centrahzed pohtical control. Admittedly the Imes here are not easy to draw, and 
perhaps Java and Burma imght be ranked as truly hydrauhc, though it is doubtful 
whether the magnitude of their irrigation works was any greater than those of 

Particularly m Indonesia See, for example, the views of Sukarno cited below, p 378, 
note 44 

Wittfogel, pp. 3^3 533 and Chapter 10 

In none of the large mainland deltas, except that of the Song-koi in Annam (a true 
Oriental despotism) was there any major system of water control prior to the 19th century 
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Japan^ whicli Wittfogel specifically excludes from the true hydrauhc category,^^ 

On the other hand, however, there is no denying that the great monuments and 
palaces built at various times in Burma, Siam and parts of Sumatra, and above all 
in Java and Cambodia, are characteristic examples of the kind of spectacular non- 
utilitarian construction frequently undertaken by Oriental despots, and indeed 
could not have been executed at all without despotic methods of mobihzing 
labour on a massive scale. Furthermore, the elaborate court ceremonial in most of 
these countries, and such practices as crawhng in the presence of the monarch, 
which survived in Burma and Siam until as recently as the 19th century, also fit 
unmistakably mto the same pattern. 

Clearly these are problems on which much more detailed research needs to be 
done, but prima facte there would seem to be good grounds for regarding the 
presence of these various "despotic* traits in South-east Asia as being, in most 
cases at least, the result of ‘institutional transfer’,^® either from China or India, 
rather than as truly indigenous examples of hydraulic despotism. 

In any case, however, it is surely of greater importance that the elaborate 
hierarchical ordering of society, centred in the great capital cities of former times, 
had already begun to give place to a simpler and more localized way of life in 
all parts of South-east Asia, the Annamite lands alone excepted, before the first 
traces of European mfluence were felt anywhere in the region. 

In the writer’s opinion this decline of Indianized civilization in South-east 
Asia would seem to provide substantial confirmation of Gourou’s thesis that the 
highest forms of civihzation are not indigenous to the tropics and can be main- 
tained there only as a result of vigour imported from outside.®® Thus, whether one 
accepts the mterpretation of Coedes or of van Leur, the great flowering of 
civihzation in the huimd tropical fringe of south and south-eastern Asia during 
the millennia which preceded the impact of the West may not unreasonably be 
viewed as the outcome of such a tide which, after sweeping over the Indian sub- 
continent from the north-west, ultimately petered out in ripples of ever diminish- 
ing mtensity across the pemnsula and archipelagos beyond. 

Whatever the truth in this respect, however, it was against the background of 
religious and political change in the Nan Yang that the rulers of the early Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) attempted not merely to repair the damage done to China’s 
prestige by the disastrous miscalculations of their Mongol predecessors but also 
to extend their country’s influence in the region on a hitherto unprecedented 
scale. 

With this m mind they despatched arimes to re-occupy the Annamite lands 

®*Java displays the same kind of topographical fragmentation which Wittfogel cites 
as being not conducive to hydraulic agriculture in Japan {Ihid , pp 197-200 ) For further 
details on mdigenous irrigation m the countries concerned see the appropriate regional 
chapters below 

Wittfogel (Chapter 6 E) advances this explanation to cover conditions in other parts 
of the world 

See Gourou (H), p 51. 
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from 1407 to 14285 and between 1405 and 1431 sent seven major naval expeditions 
under Cheng Ho to patrol the Nan Yang and to persuade the local rulers to 
resume payment of the customary tribute to the Middle Kingdom. But although 
this imtiative met with considerable response, it came to a sudden end as a result 
of renewed Chmese preoccupation with the attacks of nomadic tribesmen along 
their north-western frontiers. By the 1430s China had reverted to a predomin- 
antly contmentalpohcy and this was continued with greater smgleness of purpose 
by the Manchu dynasty which succeeded the Mmg in 1644 and remamed m power 
until the revolution of 1911. 

Under the later Ming and the Manchu dynasties, therefore, the Chinese made 
no further attempt to take an active part m the affairs of South-east Asia, except 
for an abortive overland mvasion of Burma in 1766, which arose out of the Em- 
peror Chi’en Lung’s policy of strengthemng and extending his hold along vir- 
tually the whole length of China’s land frontiers. Moreover, so far from playing 
a positive pohtical role overseas, the Manchus sought by means of a senes of 
enactments to put a stop to the trickle of emigration which had already begun to 
the Nan Yang several centuries earher. 

In part, this lack of official interest in overseas affairs may have been a reflec- 
tion of the essentially landward outlook of the Manchu rulers, but it was also 
dictated by a desire, so far as possible, to avoid contact with the Europeans who 
by this time had achieved a dommant position on the seas of eastern Asia. A 
similar introvert attitude likewise came to prevail among the Japanese who after 
at last beginmng to show an mterest in the Nan Yo®*^ durmg the 15th century, 
suddenly reversed their policy in this respect early in the 17th century. But where- 
as the Tokugawa seclusiomst laws of 1631-9 were so rigorously enforced that 
no coherent Japanese settlements survived in South-east Asia,®® the Chinese 
edicts seem to have been honoured more in the breach than in observance, with 
the result that the number of Chinese residents m the region already ran mto 
hundreds of thousands before the mam exodus from the Middle Kingdom 
began m the 19th century. 

VI. RELIGIOUS AND LINGUISTIC PATTERNS 

In their different ways, therefore, both India and Chma exerted a profound 
influence over South-east Asia during the first millenmum and a half of the 
Christian era. Yet while m a sense the whole region formed a great frontier zone 
in which the cultures of both these neighbourmg lands met and mter-penetrated. 

Nan Yo is the Japanese equivalent of Nan Yang or ‘southern seas’ (see above, p 7) 
The Japanese became mterested in trading as well as m piracy and buccanneering It 
has been estimated that by the 17th century there were c 15,000 Japanese hvmg m the 
Phihppmes and 8,000 in the towns of Siam, as well as smaller concentrations m Annam, 
Cambodia and other parts of South-east Asia. Ishii, p 188 

It has been suggested that the Menadonese of northern Celebes show evidence of 
considerable Japanese admixture The Japanese are known to have traded along a route 
via the Phihppmes to eastern Indonesia, and there were Japanese as well as English 
victims of the Massacre of Amboyna See below, p 136. 
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the hne of the Annamite Chain marks a major divide between the relatively small 
but mtensely Simcized zone to the east and the much larger area to the west 
and south m which Indian influence, though usually in a more dilute form, is 
generally predommant. 

Significant as this dilference undoubtedly is, however, the more fundamental 
contrast remams that between the coastal and riverine lowlands on the one hand, 
and the interior uplands and the remoter Indonesian islands on the other. For, 
in continuance of the pattern which can be traced back to prehistoric times, the 
impact of Indian and Chinese civilization was confined almost exclusively to the 
former areas, and while the great part of their inhabitants down to tlie humblest 
peasants bear the unmistakable stamp of a higher civilization, the majority of the 
peoples in the remainmg parts of the region have not as yet attained to that level 
of advancement. 

Apart from their effect on material culture the twin processes of Indiamzation 
and Simcization achieved their most lasting results in the transformation they 
wrought m respect of rehgion, language and political organization. While the 
third of these requires a chapter to itself, it seems appropriate to conclude the 
present chapter with a consideration of the geographical distribution of the mam 
rehgious and hnguistic groups within the region as summarized in Figs. 9 and 
10. 

In the first place Fig. 9 shows the survival of primitive aninaistic beliefs to 
be characteristic of a very extensive area in the remoter parts of both mainland 
and archipelago, wlule for the rest the most notable features are the area of so- 
called ‘Chinese’ religion in the Annanute lands, the preponderance of Theravada 
Buddhism over most of the rest of the pemnsula, and the almost complete 
ascendancy of Islam in most parts of the archipelago. In the latter area, however, 
two important exceptions caU for comment, namely the survival of Hinduism 
m Bali®® where a nucleus of its adherents took refuge after the overthrow of the 
lastHmdu dynasty m eastern Java, and secondly the prevalence of Christianity in 
the northern two-thirds of the Philippines and in a few parts of eastern Indonesia 
where Islam had not succeeded in estabhshing itself firmly before Western 
missionary activity began.^®® 

Nevertheless the map needs to be read with caution, and few if any of the 
rehgions which it shows can be regarded as quite the same as their nominal 
eqmvalents in other parts of the world. Thus, for example, except in Atjeh, 
Pasundan and Bandjarmasm, the Indonesian version of Islam, notwithstanding the 
sincerity with which it is practised and the high proportion of its followers who 
make the pilgrimage to the holy places of Arabia, has httle of either the militancy 

This IS perhaps best regarded as a composite form of Hmdmsm and Buddhism. 

There are also many other pockets of Christianity which are too small to be shown 
on this general map, though they are mentioned in the appropriate regional chapters. 
Most of the groups concerned, such as the Bataks and Karens, are hill peoples who had 
not come imder the direct influence of any of the other higher religions before Christian 
missionaries arrived in recent centuries. 
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or the puritanical zeal which have traditionally characterized the faith in its 
Middle Eastern homeland. While this comparative softness has often been 
attributed to the long-term effect of an enervatmg climate, Coedes is no doubt 
right m stressing also the moderating effect of a thousand years of Hindmsm and 
Buddhism on the mores at least of the Javanese prior to their conversion to 
Islam 

Moreover many of the early mosques were built in the style and often on the 
sites of the previous Hindu or Buddhist temples, and these m turn may well have 
perpetuated a pre- Indian pattern of location based upon the sanctity of high 
places.^®^ In hke manner, also, the ancient Indian epics were recast and some of 
their heroes renamed, and today a predominantly Mushm Indonesia has as its 
national emblem the garuda bird, which appears as the ‘roc’ m the Tales of the 
See Coedfes, pp 421-2. See above, p 81. 
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Arabian Nights but in origin was the legendary steed of the Hindu god Vishnu. 

In all this, as in the curious sects of contemporary Vietnam and the Aghpayan 
church of the Philippines, may be discerned the ingrained regional propensity to 
syncretism manifest since very early times in such phenomena as the Javanese 
cult of the Siva-Buddha,^^® and clearly representing a reaction to prolonged and 
repeated acculturation. And indeed, as Furmvall has observed, ‘if religion be 
more than ritual, and behef may be deduced from conduct, it is hardly an exag- 
geration as regards the great mass of the people (of all South-east Asia) to say that 
they are all of one rehgion, and in the name of Christ, Buddha or Muhammad, 
dnve out the same devils as the hill folk who have not advanced beyond a con- 
ception of tribal and local spirits.’^®^ 

Thus, as in the racial ancestry of the more advanced Pareoean peoples there has 
usually been a considerable admixture of several other stocks - both earher and 
later - so also m their rehgion the pagan substratum is overlain but rarely obscured 
by more recent accretions of Buddhism, Hmduism, Islam and/or Christianity, 
and the tendency for one set of beliefs to be cloaked in the ritual of another and 
then freely adapted to fit the dogmas of a third is almost everywhere apparent. 

This situation finds a close parallel in the linguistic pattern of South-east Asia 
which, furthermore, shows a similar broad geographical division between the 
archipelago and the mainland, with Austronesian languages predominant in the 
former and Tibeto-Chinese monosyllabic tonal languages generally prevalent 
in the latter. Equally significant in this connexion is the contrast between the 
diversity of Imguistic types on the mainland, where several early forms survive 
as distmct languages today, and the relatively simple geographical pattern of the 
island languages reflecting the greater ease of diffusion by sea.^®® 

Once again, however, the map tends to obscure more than at first sight it 
reveals, and in reahty the present hnguistic geography of South-east Asia is the 
outcome of an elaborate process of evolution, much of which has taken place 
within comparatively recent times. 

At the begmning of the Christian era most of the more advanced mainland 
peoples spoke Mon-Khmer languages belonging to the Austro-Asiatic group, 
though the Chams of south-eastern Indochina used an Austronesian (Malayo- 
Polynesian) language akin to those which were already widespread in the archi- 
pelago by this time. According to the pioneer scholar W. Schmidt, the affimties 
between these two major groups, that is the Austronesian and the Austro-Asiatic, 
are sufficiently close to warrant their being classed together as the Austric family. 
This, however, does not include the various Smo-Tibetan languages which, 
dunng the last two thousand years, have been introduced into most of the penin- 

10® See below, p ii6n. lo* Furmvall (B), p 14 

10® See Broek (D), p 40 But this contrast is largely a matter of degree Thus there are 
several distmct regional languages within the Indonesian group (see below, pp 238-246), 
though the dilferences between them are relatively small as can be seen by the rapidity 
with which the new national language Bahasa Indonesia is being learned in the various 
areas mvolvcd. See below, pp. 368-9, 
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Fig 10 — Soutli-east Asia: languages of indigenous peoples 


sular lowlands by the unimgrant peoples from the north. Three main sub- 
divisions may be recognized here^ namely the Tibeto-Burman m the west^ the 
Thai group in the centre and Vietnamese in the east^ though Austro-Asiatic 
languages still survive in Cambodia (Khmer) and among such lesser peoples as 
the Wa^ Palaung, Moi, Semang, Senoi-Temiar^ Jakun and Besisi.^^® 

In the archipelago^ on the other hand, the absence of further large-scale 
immigrations enabled the Austronesian languages to hold their ground, though 
there has, of course, been considerable subsequent evolution and regional 
speciahzation withm historic times. Two mam sub-divisions should be noted, 
namely the Indonesian and the Oceamc or Melanesian, the latter of which 
is found only in and around New Guinea. But the Papuan languages, which are 
also represented in New Guinea and in parts of the Moluccas, are entirely 
distmct and do not belong within any branch of the great Austric family. 

However most, though not all, of the Mon peoples of Burma today speak Burmese 
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Both on the mainland and m the islands the effect of Indianization on hn- 
guistic evolution was of fundamental importance. For besides enriching the 
vernacular speech with many new words and grammatical forms of Sansknt 
ongin^ the process of Indiamzation was also responsible for introducing the first 
forms of writing into South-east Asia and these contributed immeasurably to the 
stabilization and development of the principal languages there.^®’ Such scripts 
were adapted with varymg success to both tonal and non-tonal languages and 
they still remain m normal use among the Cambodians^ Burmans^ Shans^ Thais 
and Laotians. Likewise many of the regional languages of Indonesia have tradi- 
tionally employed scripts of Indian origin^ though some of these have been super- 
seded by the Arabic script as^ for example, in Atjeh and among the coast and 
peninsular Malays. 

Today the Roman alphabet is widely known among the educated mmority 
m all these countries, though it is only in Indonesia, the Phihppmes, Malaya 
and, more recently in Vietnam, (where it has replaced a system based on the 
ancient Chinese ideographs) that it has been adopted as the standard form for the 
respective national languages. While in every South-east Asian country today 
such a national language does exist, and in most cases is gaining ground as a 
result of dehberate governmental pohcy, there are also numerous other more 
locahzed indigenous languages which are more than mere dialects even though 
the number of speakers may in some cases amount to only a few thousand. 

Notwithstandmg the many other cultural traits which are in some sense 
common to the region as a whole, therefore, the indigenous peoples of South-east 
Asia exhibit a much higher degree of diversity in both language and religion than 
might reasonably be expected from their numbers alone. Indeed on both these 
scores the range of variety far exceeds that in either Europe or China, and while 
the Indian sub-contment provides a closer parallel, it also is now in process of 
achievmg a much greater measure of cultural unity than seems likely to be at- 
tamed in South-east Asia in any foreseeable future. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Political Geography of the 
Pre-European Period 


In no respect was the influence of India and China upon South-east Asia of more 
lastmg significance than m the transformation which it effected in the region’s 
pohtical geography. Under the higher forms of administration which these two 
more advanced civilizations mtroduced, the particularism of local clans and tribes 
gave place to more extensive territorial groupings, and although the latter rested 
on personal authority, qualified by customary obligations and sanctified by the new 
rehgions, the ties were sufficiently strong to permit the growth of states and 
even empires, some of which by the standaids of the time were large and powerful. 

Nevertheless, conditions m this respect were by no means uniform, and m 
particular the nature of the terram and the degree of Indian and Chinese cultural 
penetration combmed to present very varied prospects for political unification m 
different parts of the region. Thus it was above all in the valleys of the great 
rivers and in the more accessible and fertile coastal lowlands that the most 
powerful states emerged, thanks to the relative ease of communication, the higher 
density of population, and the superior facilities which these together provided 
for the development of regional trade. But in the uplands, and especially in the 
severely dissected plateaux m the interior of the Indo-Pacific peninsula, move- 
ment across the gram of the country was extremely difficult. For this reason, 
although repeated attempts were made to unite large tracts under the aegis of one 
ruler or another, they rarely achieved lasting success, and the uplands have 
tended rather to remain divided among a series of petty kingdoms, more often 
than not in some degree subordmate to the stronger lowland states.^ 

This contrast between the degree of pohtical cohesion in mountains and plain 
has not been without its advantages, however, for the loosely organized princi- 
pahties of the former areas have often served as useful shock absorbers m the 
struggles between the more highly developed lowland kingdoms, and to some 
extent also between the latter and Chma. And )ust as most of the lowland states 
were m the habit of paymg tribute to Chma, so many of the lesser upland princi- 
palities m turn paid tribute to them, and indeed not infrequently to two or 
more of them simultaneously and perhaps also to China as well, in the hope of 
thereby insurmg themselves agamst trouble from all possible quarters. 

1 See Furmvall (B), pp. 17-18. 
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During the 1^500 years which preceded the commg of the Europeans many 
changes took place in the pohtical geography of South-east Asia^ most frequently 
as the result of new movements of peoples and ideas mto the region. Yet the 
strong hand of topography never ceased to exert its mfiuence over the course of 
this evolution, and there was in consequence much repetition m the patterns 
which emerged at successive stages. 

I. THE FIRST INDIANIZED STATES OF THE 
MAINLAND 

At the earliest epoch for which reliable evidence survives, all the more important 
states occupied coastal situations. These mcluded, besides the southward 
extension of Imperial Chma mto the Annamite lowlands, the three Indianized 
kingdoms of Funan, Champa and Langkasuka, all of which date from the first 
two centuries a.d. and were located at key pomts along the sea route between 
India and Chma (Fig. ii). 

Whether at this time the direct route through the Malacca Straits was used is 
uncertam, but the early importance of Langkasuka, which appears to have been 
based near the modern Patam on the Bight of Bangkok and to have maintained 
close overland ties with the Kedah plam on the opposite side of the Malay 
penmsula,^ suggests that an overland short cut was already m use, probably as a 
means of avoidmg the ravages of pirates in the Malacca Straits. For the frequent 
calms descendmg on these narrow waters through the doldrum belt could place 
small sailing ships at the mercy of marauders, skilled m oarsmanship, for whom 
the frmgmg mangrove swamps provided excellent cover, and this menace was 
never entirely overcome until steam-powered patrol boats were mtroduced m the 
19th century. 

Of the other two states, Champa occupied the series of small but fertile plains 
along the Annamite coast between the Col des Nuages and Camranh Bay, and 
had Its original capital m the vicimty of the modern Quang Nam (near Tourane), 
while Funan was centred immediately to the south of this m the plams of the 
Mekong delta. While all these locahties offered obvious advantages for maritime 
pursmts, only Funan was well placed to expand on land, and moreover had a 
sufficiently large territorial base to sustam imperial ambitions. In the event these 
were quick to develop, and Funan accordmgly rose to a pre-eimnent position 
among the peninsular states. From a 3rd-century Ciunese account it seems that 
Its inhabitants were excellent seamen though, unlike the people of Champa and 
Langkasuka who were probably Pareoeans, they appear to have been of Nesiot 
stock. Their ruler, who claimed descent from an Indian Brahman prmce, bore 
the imperial title of ‘King of the Mountam’, but had nevertheless already begun 
to send periodic embassies to Chma. 


2 On the relations of Langkasuka with Kedah, however, see Wheatley (A) 
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For some time the Funan capital was at Vyadhapura^ near the apex of the 
delta^ and at that time approximately 20 miles from the sea^ that is some 40-50 
miles less than at the present day. Thanks to its geographical position and to the 
considerable agricultural resources of the delta^ Funan was able to expand both 
coastwise to the east and norths and also up the Mekong valley mto the fertile 
Cambodian basm from which, m turn, movement mto the Menam basm has 
always proved comparatively easy. In this way, therefore, Funan came to estab- 
hsh Its hegemony over a series of lesser states which had meanwhile grown up 
around the Gulf of Siam, and at its zemth m the 5th century, by which time the 
Hmdu cult of Siva had become firmly estabhshed side by side with Mahayana 
Buddhism, its territories stretched from the borders of Champa to the Malay 
penmsula, and mcluded a frontage on the Indian Ocean m what is now 
Tenasserim. 

In the 6th century, however, the power of Funan weakened, and one of its 
former vassals, Chenla, revolted and attacked it. Chenla was a Khmer kmgdom, 
originally occupymg the inland area immediately to the north of Fiman proper 
along the middle Mekong, with its capital at first near the present Bassac and 
later at a site about 100 miles farther downstream. As the population of Chenla 
increased, in part through the mflux of further migrants from the north, the 
balance of power tipped more and more m its favour until, probably m the year 
627, it defeated Funan and thereafter succeeded to its cultural heritage 

This event which marks the beginning of the pre-Angkor period of Khmei 
history, provides a typical example of the recurrent ‘drive to the south’^ by new 
Pareoean peoples commg into the penmsula via the Yunnan-Tibetan border- 
land and later both overthrowmg their Indiamzed predecessors and at the same 
time absorbing much of their civilization. An essentially similar sequence can 
also be traced m'the western and central parts of the penmsula where, by the 
5th or 6th century a.d , several Indiamzed Mon kingdoms had grown up along 
the coastal margms. 

Notable among these was the powerful state of Dvaravati whose capital, 
Nakom Patom, about 40 miles west of the present Bangkok, was probably built 
as a coastal port though the town is now 30 miles inland. In the 8th century 
Dvaravati ruled over most of the Menam basm, though the southward migration 
of the Thai/Lao/Shan peoples had already begun and, indeed, a small Lao 
kmgdom had been estabhshed at Lampun (Haribunchai) just south of the modem 
Chiengmai m or around the year 570. Further settlements followed, notably m 
the 9th century, but it was not until after 1254 that the Thais became the 
dommant element m the Menam lowlands. 

Still farther to the west, around the shores of the Gulf of Martaban, the 
Indiamzed Mon kingdoms of Thaton and Pegu had grown up probably well 
before the begmmng of the 6th century, by which time the Pyus had reached the 

^ Vyadhapura, which was close to the present Banam, was one of several walled towns 
within the country ^ Harrison, p. 22 
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Irrawaddy delta where they had set up their capital at Hmawza (Prome), and 
were fast becoming Indianized through contact with their Mon neighbours. 
Further southward migrations of Burmans into the dry zone of the middle 
Irrawaddy followed, and tliere, fifty years after the fall of Prome at the beginning 
of the 9th century, a new Burman kmgdom succeeded m establishing itself with 
Its capital at Pagan near the Chindwin/Irrawaddy confluence. 

These complex movements of peoples were to lead eventually to the emergence 
of the great riverme states of Burma and Siam, respectively occupying the 
Irrawaddy and Menam basms, as well as of the congeries of lesser Shan and 
Laos principahties in the adjacent plateaux, though many centuries elapsed 
before this process of crystaUization was complete. 

II. EARLY STATES AND EMPIRES OF 
THE ARCHIPELAGO 

In the meantime equally sigmficant developments were taking place in the 
archipelago to the south. Already by the 5th century A.D. several small Indianized 
kingdoms had grown up along the coasts of Sumatra, Java and Borneo, a pattern 
which suggests that by this time improvements in navigational skill and increases 
m the size of ships were begmning to give somewhat greater immunity from 
piratical attacks, and that the all-sea routes, either through the Malacca Straits 
and the South Chma Sea, or via the Sunda and Makasar Straits and the Java 
Sea, were m more or less regular use. 

In most parts of the archipelago, however, the opportunity for such centres to 
develop into states of more than local sigmficance was severely restricted by 
geographical circumstances. For, except in Borneo and eastern Sumatra, the 
river valleys are bmlt on a much smaller scale than their counterparts in the 
Indo-Pacific countries, and in these two islands the extent of the alluvial low- 
lands is offset by the width of the swamp belts which cover their coastal margins.® 
Thus, although small kmgdoms did sprmg up at or near the mouths of many of 
the larger rivers, which, as on the mainland, provided the only practicable 
routes through the dense tropical forests originally covering the greater part of 
the region, the agricultural resources at their disposal were in most cases very 
small. 

On the other hand, however, the sea lanes, which provided even more useful 
means of commumcation than the mland waterways, were also potential sources 
of wealth of another kmd, and at an early date many of the coastal kmgdoms 
began to develop inter-msular trade and to levy lucrative tolls on such foreign 
shippmg as they could compel to put in at their ports. From these beginnings, 
therefore, there grew up throughout the greater part of the Malaysian archi- 

® Though significantly narrower in early historic times the swamp belts must have been 
of considerable extent even then See Dobby (H), p. 58, Roberts G. (A), p 355, and below, 
p. 220 
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pelago a geopolitical pattern remarkably similar to that of maritime Europe in 
medieval times, with political power organized m units of sea rather than of 
land, so that a state’s territory consisted of a series of scattered ports and bases, 
strategically placed on both sides of the waterway or waterways which it sought 
to doimnate.® Until the introduction of modern European pohtLcal forms in 
recent centuries such thalassic patterns predommated in nearly all parts of the 
archipelago, applying equally to the small imits built up around minor channels 
or straits and to the great kmgdoms which, from the more productive land bases, 
succeeded in absorbing whole series of lesser prmcipalities m order to gam 
exclusive control over the major sea lanes traversmg the region. 

Nevertheless, in one part of the archipelago geographical conditions did make 
possible the growth of powerful states on the basis of agricultural wealth, soc- 
cage,’ and a related system of bureaucratic admimstration essentially similar to 
that of the major land states of the penmsula. That area was east-central Java 
whose river basins, though comparatively small, enjoyed such exceptional 
fertihty as to be capable of supporting large and compact concentrations of 
population.® While it is impossible to estimate what such densities might have 
been in the first few centuries a.d., there is considerable evidence to suggest that 
from even earher times the figure for east-central Java was markedly higher than 
that for the outer islands, and it is clear that by the yth century, if not indeed 
earher, it was sufficient to sustam significant pohtical power and inter alia^ as 
van Leur pomts out, to provide labour for massive buildmg programmes com- 
parable with those of the great land states of the mainland® but without parallel 
elsewhere m the archipelago. 

This contrast and the related struggles between the land powers of mterior 
Java and the maritime states, both of the outer islands and of the northern coast 
of Java Itself, together form one of the dommant themes of Indonesian history 
from the 7th century onwards, when two such kmgdoms, respectively represent- 
mg these two geopohtical types, each acquired a new importance followmg the 
fall of Funan on the mainland. 

The first of these was the Sumatran kmgdom of Palembang, which probably 
dates from the 5th century but first rose to a position of real emmence only after 
the disappearance of the fleets and the commercial influence of Funan some two 
hundred years later. Early Palembang has been described as a 'city on rafts’ and 
although today it hes some 50 miles upstream, its origmal distance from the mouth 
of the Air Musi must have been much less than this. Virtually from the outset of 
its expansiomst career, Palembang was aided by the growing volume of trade 

® See Roberts, G (A), p 352 For an account of the medieval sea state in Europe see 
Darby 

^ The word soccage is expressly used by van Leur m his brilliant analysis of Javanese 
society, p 105 ef seq Several of the ideas expressed there may be compared with WittfogeTs 
portrayal of the hydraulic society See above, p 93 

® On the climatic and vegetational aspects see above, pp 41--2 and 46-7. 

® Notably the Khmer empire See below, pp no and 112. 
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passing through the Straits of Malacca^^ and the increase m Chinese exports of 
bronze^ silk and pottery under the T’ang dynasty. Thus^ thanks to its position 
close to the place where the Malacca and Sunda Straits and the Java and South 
China Seas all converge^ Palembang was almost ideally situated to serve as both 
a way-station along the all-sea routes, and a centre for the collection and 
exchange of Malaysian primary produce against the manufactures of India and 
China. 

It was from this nucleus and by such means that the great maritime empire of 
Sri Vijaya, which is first mentioned as sending an embassy to Chma in 670, 
was built up. Between 689 and 692 it absorbed the neighbourmg kingdom of 
Djambi (Melayu) and thereafter quickly advanced its rule over most of the 
eastern and southern coasts of Sumatra. But its power and wealth rested above 
all on Its abihty to compel all ships using either the Malacca or the Sunda 
Straits to call at one or other of its ports, and accordingly in the 8th century it 
extended its hegemony over most of western Malaya and also over the western 
Up of Java (Fig. ii). Although one result of these monopolistic policies 
was to promote a new interest in the overland routes avoidmg the Straits, 
notably through Kedah and Singgora and across the Kra isthmus from Takua Pa 
to Chaiya,^^ the Malacca Straits route maintamed its importance and Sri Vijaya 
continued to grow m renown as a centre both of commerce and of Mahayana 
Buddhist learmng. 

In the meantime a further consequence of the fall of Funan had been the 
attempt by an ambitious new dynasty in central Java, probably in the Sivaite 
(Hmdu) kingdom known to the Chmese since 640 as Ho-hng,^^ to lay claim to 
the former’s Imperial title of ‘Bang of the Mountam’ or, in its Sanskrit form, 
Sailendra. Whatever the precise reason for this assumption of the old Funan 
title, the rise of the Sailendra dynasty in Java during the 8th century was marked 
by a great cultural renaissance associated with the introduction of Mahayana 
Buddhism and findmg its highest expression m the many temples and monu- 
ments which date from this time. The most magmficent of these, the great stupa 
of Borobudur in the Progo valley to the north-westof Djokjakarta, was probably 
begun m the year 772. 

But although the Sailendra power was based on the agricultural resources of 
the lowlands of mterior Java, the d3masty seems later to have obtained a control- 
ling interest m the coastal ports in the north-east of the island, and, with their 
fleets at its disposal, it began to extend the range of its influence overseas, along 
the east coast of the Malay peninsula and even to Cambodia itself. Much uncer- 
tainty surrounds these latter events but it is clear that the southern coast of Indo- 
chma was twice raided from Java, m 774 and 787, and there is a persistent Khmer 

Which in turn was primarily the result of the expansion of Persian and other Muslim 
trade between India and China See Harrisonj p 23. 

See also Wheatley (E)^ pp. 74-5 Other routes, via the Thiee Pagodas pass and the 
Raheng Pass were also being mcreasmgly used at this time 

Also known as Kalmga, perhaps implying Klmg or Tamil 
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tradition of a period of Javanese overlordship during the latter half of the 8th 
century. 

Of more lastmg sigmScance^ however, was the estabhshment of Sailendra 
rule over Sn Vijaya, perhaps as the result of a dynastic marriage, m the mid-9th 
century For this mvolved a permanent shift in the seat of Sailendra power to 
Palembang, and with its prestige thus further enhanced Sri Vijaya was able to 
maintain its position as the greatest and most mfluential empire m the archipelago 
for upwards of another two hundred years 
The vacuum created m Java by the removal of the Sailendras to Sumatra was 
qmckly filled m the closing years of the 9th century by the growing power of 
Mataram, and with this in turn came a revival of both Hinduism and the ancient 
Javanese traditions which by this time had in large measure fused. After 929 
Mataram moved its capital to the eastern interior of Java, from where it also was 
m a position to dommate the coastal ports and to develop an extensive trade, 
particularly with the eastern islands of the archipelago. Indeed, towards the end 
of the century its commercial and pohtical prowess had become so great that it 
attempted to challenge Sri Vijaya and, although this resulted m a temporary 
defeat, a new division of spheres was tacitly agreed upon, whereby Mataram 
was left supreme in the east of the archipelago while Sn Vijaya’s ascendancy m 
the west was not contested. Moreover, the essentials of this arrangement sur- 
vived the partition of Mataram in 1045, mto the two kmgdoms of Janggala 
and Kadiri, and although eastern Java remamed disumted imtil early m the 13th 
century, when the new kmgdom of Smghasari m effect replaced both these 
successor states, the trading hnks with the eastern islands contmued to develop 
under the stimulus of the growing demand of foreign merchants for the nutmegs 
of Banda and the cloves of the Moluccas. 

III. THE INDO-PACIFIC PENINSULA FROM THE 
EIGHTH TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

While Sn Vijaya maintained its pre-eminence m the archipelago from the 8th 
to the I ith centuries,^^ a new imperial power of comparable stature was emerging 
under the Khmers on the mainland. FoUowmg their acquisition of the metro- 
pohtan territories of Funan, the Khmers of Chenla estabhshed a new capital at a 
site considerably farther inland, some twelve miles north of Kompong Thom, 
and from there proceeded to consohdate their hold over the area around Tonle 
Sap and the lower Mekong valley. In 706 Chenla spkt mto a northern and 
southern kmgdom, respectively known as Land- and Water-Chenla.^^ It was the 
latter which m effect became the successor of Funan, but despite its name it was 
not a sea-power m the sense that Funan had been. And after the founding of the 

Though from the 12th century onwards the various kingdoms which successively 
dommated eastern Java were probably its equals 

With capitals respectively at Sambor (north of Krati6) and at Angkor Borei (50 miles 
soutli of Phnom-Penh). 
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Angkor dynasty by Jayavarman IP® in 802 the two Chenlas were reunited and 
the kingdom became defimtively focused m the Tonle Sap basm^ whose abundant 
resources of both fish from the lake and rice from the seasonally flooded low- 
lands surrounding it were to provide the economic basis of the formidable 
power which the kmgdom soon came to wield. 

The first city of Angkor/® situated near the northern tip of the lake, was 
founded towards the end of the 9th century and, to judge from both its remains 
and contemporary accounts, was probably larger than ancient Rome. While 
estimates that its population was of the order of a miUion are almost certainly 
exaggerations,^’ there can be no doubtmg the lavish and magmficent scale on 
which the aty was planned, or the remarkable skill of the engineers who pro- 
vided it with a water supply by divertmg the Siemreap river and building an 
elaborate system of channels and storage reservoirs.^® 

Except for a brief mterlude durmg the loth century, Angkor remained the 
Khmer capital until 1432, and m the meantime the kingdom revived to the full 
the territorial ambitions of Funan. In this connexion both the economic resources 
and the geographical position of the Cambodian basin, well piotectcd by natural 
defences and at the same time commandmg easy routes to the upper Mekong, 
the Korat plateau, the Menam basm and the coastlands to the south and east, 
were immense assets. By exploiting these to the fuU, and taking advantage of the 
weakness of Sung Chma m the latter part of the iith century, the Khmer 
kmgdom expanded to reach its zemth under Suryavarman II (i 113-50), the 
builder of the superb funerary temple of Angkor Wat 
To the north the Khmer territories marched with those of China itself, while 
to the east they bordered on Champa which, indeed, was completely subdued 
for a time in the latter part of the 12th century. But the kmgdom’s most spectacu- 
lar gams were made along its western frontiers, where between the lolh and the 
I2th centuries it absorbed the Mon teriitories of Dvaravati, thus extending its 
hold from Sawankalok and Sukothai in the north-west to the Tenasserim coast, 
and even down the narrow neck of pemnsular Siam as far as Grahi, which lay 

^®Who according to legend delivered the kingdom from its subjection to Javanese 
(Sailendra) rule See above, p 109 

Origmally called Yasodharapura It covered a larger area than the later Angkor Thom 
(which was founded at the end of the 12th century, see below, p 1 12) though the two 
overlap. 

Such views appear to be based on false analogies with European cities but Angkor was a 
monument of rehgious and symbohe significance rather than a city in the Western sense, 
modern or medieval Cf, Farmer’s comments (pp at.^ p 16) on Anuradhapura in Ceylon 
Grosher and Arthaud, p 25, estimate that the population of the ‘region of Angkor’ prob- 
ably exceeded one milhon. 

Besides supplymg the city’s own requirements, these installations provided irrigation 
water for the surroundmg plams. For an interestmg account of the irrigation works see 
Grosher, especially pp 101-3, and Grosher and Arthaud, pp. 24-5 , see also above, p 
89 

This was dedicated to the Hmdu God Vishnu, worship of whom was the official 
rehgion. 

no 
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inunediately to the north of the modern Patani. Since the last-named area was 
still at this time a dependency of Sri Vijaya^ the spheres of the two greatest 
empires of South-east Asia, the one on tlie mainland and the other based on the 
seaways of the western archipelago, seem to have met along this critical northern 
margm of the Malay penmsula. 

After a serious setback at the hands of the Chams who, after attacking by sea, 
put Angkor to the sack in 1177, Cambodia experienced a remarkable revival 
under Jayavarman VII (1181-1219) who restored the capital city, thereafter 
known as Angkor Thom, and also built an impressive system of roads radiating 
from It Indeed to all outward appearances the Khmer kingdom contmued in 
full glory for a further two hundred years, and a fabulous account of its splendour 
was given by Chou Ta-kuan, a member of a Chinese diplomatic mission under 
the Mongol dynasty, shortly before the end of the 13th century.^o But already by 
this time it was begmnmg to feel the strain of growmg pressure from the Thais, 
on its outlymg territories m the Menam basm and the Korat plateau, which 
ultimately was to play a major part m its downfall. 

Before dealmg with tins final episode m the history of the ancient Khmer 
civihzation, however, it is desirable first to consider the march of events in other 
parts of the Indo-Pacific penmsula where further movements of people had 
meanwhile been taking place. 

In the Annaimte lands Chmese rule had produced the necessary material 
conditions to support a steady growth of population in the Song-koi delta and 
the adjacent coastal lowlands, though under the Chmese no attempt was made 
to extend the frontier beyond the Porte d’Annam, which formed an obvious 
natural hmit. But m 939 the Annamites, whose distinctive language and tradi- 
tions had served to foster somethmg akin to a rudimentary sense of nationality, 
revolted agamst Chmese rule and estabhshed their own kmgdom of Dai-co-vict.'-^^ 

From the outset Dai-co-viet, probably under the pressure of an expanding 
population, sought to extend its territory and, in view of the obstacles presented 
by Chma to the north and by the fever-ridden uplands to the west, the south was 
the obvious chrection of least resistance. South of the Porte d’Annam its terri- 
tories adjomed those of Champa, which stiU ranked as one of the major Indian- 
ized states on the mainland and had attamed to a level of civilization not 
recogmzably inferior to its own.^“ But m geographical resources Champa was 
poorly endowed. For a time it had extended its mfluence over much of the high- 
land country along its western borders, but this was extremely unhealthy and 
sparsely populated, and although the lowlands fringmg the coast were more 
fertile, their total area was not large and the way in which they were broken up 

See Bnggs (E), pp 244-50 

After their failure to retake this kmgdom under the Sung dynasty the Chmese sub- 
sequently called It An-nan or ‘pacified south’ [^jc] Notwithstanding the break with China, 
the new Annaimte kmgdom was m many respects modelled on the Chinese 

The Chams left some very fine monuments and are known to have practised irrigated 
rice cultivation, though not of the Chmese pattern adopted by the Annamites 
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into a senes of small compartments by spurs branching olf from the main 
Annamite Cham constituted a serious impediment to pohtical unification. 

In these circumstances^ therefore^ the Annamites found no great difficulty m 
pushmg southwards little by little at Champa’s expense. In 1069 the Chams lost 
the country between the Porte d’Annam and the modern Hue; attempts to retake 
this met with no lasting success and^ crushed between the advancmg Annamites 
from the north and the Khmers m the rear^ Champa embarked upon a long 
drawn out and eventually unsuccessful struggle for its very survival. 

In the Irrawaddy valley^ meanwhile, further southward migrations of Tibeto- 
Burman peoples reinforced the earher settlements around Pagan, and under 
Anawratha, who founded a new dynasty there m 1054, the Burmans proved 
strong enough to conquer the two seaboard kmgdoms of Thaton and Arakan 
and so to extend their rule over an area which roughly foreshadowed that of the 
modem Burmese state. 

But the most extensive migrations within the Indo-Paafic penmsula at this 
time were those of the Thai/Lao/Shan peoples which, folio wmg the Mongol 
destruction of Nan Chao in the mid-i3th century, culmmated in a series of 
parallel thrusts down all the larger river valleys leading southwards from the 
Yunnan table-land. 

Under the Pagan dynasty the Shans of Burma had been contained within the 
north-eastern plateaux by a hne of forts in the foothill country, but in the latter 
part of the 13th century the new mflux from the north enabled them to break 
through these defences and to overrun the plains. Pagan fell to their attacks 
in 1287,^^ and thereafter a Shan d5masty estabhshed itself m the heart of the 
dry zone, eventually makmg Ava its capital, and remamed m control there 
until 1531. During this mterlude of some two and a half centuries the umty 
achieved imder Pagan disappeared. Arakan reasserted its mdependence, and the 
central lowlands lapsed into a state of chaos, with the Mons of Pegu and a new 
Burman kingdom centred at Toungoo on the Sittang contendmg with each other 
and with the Shans of Ava for the mastery. 

Farther to the east the advance of Lao tribes down the Mekong valley likewise 
led to the growth of a series of small states m the area of present-day Laos. In 
1353 these were united under one of their chiefs. Fa Ngoun, as the kmgdom of 
Lan Chang, so named after its capital which later became known as Luang 
Prabang. With the gradual withdrawal of Khmer power from the middle 
Mekong basin and the Korat plateau, Lan Chang acquired control over the 
greater part of this area, and for a time ranked as one of the largest states of the 
penmsula though, owmg to the agricultural poverty of much of its territory, its 
population was never very large. 

Murphey (A), p 199, has suggested that the fall of Pagan^ as also of the Lao kingdom 
of Lampun towards the end of the 13th century (and of Angkor in the 15th century) 
may have been partly due to internal weaknesses arismg from the spread of malaria into 
the Indo-Pacific peninsula for the first time around that date. 
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It waSj however^ in the centre of the peninsula^ that is in the territory which 
forms the heart of modern Thailand^ that the Thai peoples achieved their greatest 
successes. For in contrast to the dissected plateaux and semi-arid lowlands to 
east and west;, the basin of the Menam is one of the most fertile agricultural low- 
lands in the whole of South-east Asia, and after the 13th century neither the 
Mons nor the Khmers were sufficiently powerful to prevent the Thais from 
gaming control over this region in its entirety. 

In the far north, hitherto under Mon control, a number of Thai groups 
coalesced under a single leader and established the kingdom of Chiengmai in 
1296 Some years prior to this the two towns of Sawankalok and Sukothai, 
immediately to the south, had been wrested from the Khmers by local leaders 
who had thereupon estabhshed the Thai kingdom of Sukothai, and after Ram 
K’amheng succeeded to its throne m 1275 he extended his territories at the 
expense of the Khmers southwards to Nakhomsrithamrat beyond the isthmus 
of Kra. But although Sukothai remained an mdependent state for over another 
hundred years it was eclipsed by the new kingdom of Ayuthia, founded accordmg 
to tradition m 1350 by a Thai prince from U’tong (Supanburi) who, with his 
followers, had abandoned the latter town after a devastating epidemic of cholera. 
By the end of the 14th century Ayuthia’s domains had been extended to include 
not only Sukothai and its erstwhile dependencies but also Moulmein, Tavoy, 
Tenasserim and much of the Malay peninsula, all of these last being particularly 
prized on account of the maritime trade route wliich ran close to their shores 
but by-passed the Gulf of Siam. 

This southward advance of the Thais over the Menam lowlands was repeatedly 
contested by the Khmers, and at the same time the Mongols, after acceding to 
power in China in 1279, encouraged the Thais to further attacks in order to under- 
mme the strength of Cambodia, which still remained by far the most powerful state 
on the mainland. With each successive advance the Thais became better placed to 
carry the struggle into Cambodia itself, and from the end of the 14th century 
onwards Angkor was almost constantly under the threat of attack. The decisive 
blow was struck in 1431 when a Thai army captured Angkor, and the following 
year the Khmers finally abandoned the city, thereafter withdrawing their capital 
eastwards to a less exposed situation at Lovek. Although the Cambodian terri- 
tories of the kingdom remained intact, its era of greamess was at an end, and its 
spectacular achievements were never repeated. Angkor itself was completely 
deserted and engulfed by the tropical forest, and by comparison Lovek and its 
successor Phnom-Penh were little more than minor provmcial towns. By the 
19th century Angkor and aU it stood for evoked no memory among the surviving 
Edimers, a people for the most part of unsophisticated villagers, who were 
accounted of htde consequence by either their Siamese or Vietnamese neigh- 
bours. 

The swiftness and thoroughness of this decline have inevitably prompted 
much speculation, to which several references have been made m preceding 
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chapters. Probably a number of factors contributed to the collapse, though the 
details of the story still remain to be unravelled. Certainly, however, the urban 
superstructure of the Khmer empire, represented above all by Angkor itself, 
must have been disproportionately large for the resources of the state, and its 
upkeep must have imposed a heavy burden on the local peasantry. And if, as 
Pendleton implies, the majority of the latter beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
Tonle Sap lowlands were shifting cultivators, the possibihty that the growmg 
demands of the capital eventually led to excessive pressure on the land, and 
hence to soil impoverishment and erosion, may be significant. Moreover, apart 
from the problems entained by a dwindlmg food supply, soil erosion might well 
have had disastrous indirect effects on health, for the clogging of natural and 
artificial water courses by dust and silt lead to the formation of swampy tracts 
which would provide breeding grounds for malaria vectors m areas hitherto free 
from infection. 2 ^ Admittedly, this is still a matter of speculauon, but there would 
seem to be fairly strong pnma faae reasons for suspectmg that the vigour of the 
Elhmer people had already begun to decline before the attacks of the Thai armies 
adimmstered the coup de grace. Whether the widespread adoption of Theravada 
Buddhism contributed to such a declme is perhaps more doubtful, though on the 
other hand, once Angkor had fallen, the necessary support for any attempt to 
rebuild along the old lines was probably ruled out by this change m popular 
mores. Whatever the causes, however, the facts are not m dispute. The Khmers, 
who in the 7th century had come down from the hills to conquer Funan, them- 
selves succumbed to the southward drive of the Thais eight centuries later. In 
truth, the wheel had come full circle. 

IV. THE RISE AND FALL OF MADJAPAHIT 

The period from the 12th to the 15th centuries which witnessed these great 
changes on the mainland was likewise marked by a major transformation m the 
archipelago. Although the growmg volume of trade - especially m spices - 
through the Straits enabled Sri Vijaya for a time to recover its fortunes after 
the setback of the Chola attack m 1025, the empire was clearly m a state of declme 
by the latter part of the 13th century, and from 1256 onwards Palembang itself 
was reduced to the level of a Javanese dependency.^^ This dechne of the once 
powerful Sumatran kmgdom may weU have been caused by contmued sedi- 
mentation along the greater part of the eastern coast of the island. Though this 
process must have been at work throughout historic times, it only began seri- 
ously to affect Sri Vijaya m the second millennium A.D., possibly because of a 
temporary increase m the silt load of the rivers following upon a period of 
exceptional volcamc activity in the western highlands. In part, no doubt, the 

See Note 23 It is also possible that the rapid process of delta formation by the Mekong 
caused some modification m the drainage pattern farther upstream and so contributed to 
an mcrease m the extent of such swampy terrams 

Though It needed to be disciplined agam m 1377. 
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disadvantages caused by the resultant widening of the swamp belt along the 
Sumatran coast were offset by the possession of outposts on the Malayan side 
of the Straits; and m this connexion it is significant that the Chola raiders went to 
considerable lengths to destroy Sri Vijaya’s ports m the Dindmgs, Johore, and 
Tumasik.^® But in the long run the increasingly serious drawback from which 
Palembang itself suffered must certainly have contributed to the empire’s decay. 

The dechne of Sri Vijaya in the west of the archipelago was balanced by the 
steady growth m the power and mfluence of eastern Java, and in some measure 
at least this was aided, albeit umntentionally, by the efforts of the Mongol 
dynasty of Chma. For whether or not the rapid expansion of Singhasari’s 
mfluence over the outer domains of the disintegratmg Sri Vi)aya durmg the 
reign of Kertanagara (1268-92) was due to the latter’s desire to build up a strong 
defensive confederation of Indonesian states agamst a possible Mongol attack, 
Mongol forces certamly helped Kertanagara’s son-m-law, Vijaya, to regam the 
Smghasari throne in 1292 after an internal upheaval in that kingdom. And this 
restoration prepared the way for Vijaya’s founding of the new empire of Madja- 
pahit which, during the 14th century, came to represent the final and most 
magmficent flowering of Indo-Javanese civilization/^^ 

Like the earlier land powers of east-central Java, Madjapahit, whose capital 
lay m the extremely fertile Brantas valley, proved strong enough to manipulate 
such powerful port kmgdoms as Tuban, Gresik and Surabaja^® to serve its own 
ends and to help by means of their fleets in extendmg its influence farther afield. 
Under the guidance of Gaja Mada, the chief mimster who held office from 1330 
to 1364, Madjapahit is said to have encompassed the final downfall of Sri 
Vijaya,^® and thereafter to have succeeded to the latter’s territories in Sumatra 
and in the Malay pemnsula as far north as Patani, besides ruling over the 
Lesser Sundas, Celebes, and most of Borneo and the Moluccas. 

Such at least is the account given by the contemporary court poet Prapan9a, 
and until comparatively recently it has been accepted as substantially true. But 
smce C. C. Berg first cast doubts upon this interpretation,^^ which implied that 
Madjapahit ruled over a vast empire almost identical m extent with that of the 
modern Netherlands Indies, a growing body of evidence has accumulated to 

On the site of the modem Singapore On silting, see Dobby (H), p 58 See also 
Roberts, G (A), p 355 

As has been suggested by C C Berg. See Hall (B), p 66, and Wertheim (C), pp 
51-2 

Like Smghasari, Madjapahit adliered to the syncretic cult of the Siva-Buddha. 

From these ports local seamen used to sail with the E monsoon to the Straits of 
Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, Pattam and Siam, and with the W monsoon to Bah, Timoi, 
Buru, the Moluccas, Seram and even to Mindanao Tuban was the mam port of Mad- 
japahit until late m the 14th century Schrieke, Pt. I, pp. 20-2 

As early as 1286 the Malay royil house of Palembang withdrew to the Menangkabau 
highlands, which thereafter became the mam focus of the Malay world m the narrower 
sense of that term See Schrieke, Pt I, p 16 

See Hall (B), pp 78-81, and Wertheim (C), pp. 51-2. 
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confirm his suspicions. Thus, it is now believed that while the Madjapahit 
kmgdom attamed great brilhance m east-central Java and may also have mam- 
tained a measure of hegemony over some of the lesser islands to the east, the 
other parts of the Malaysian world remamed outside its effective control and 
their relationships to it were at most limited to the formal payment of tribute. 

V. SOUTH-EAST ASIA ON THE EVE OF THE IBERIAN 

CONQUESTS 

Nevertheless, Madjapahit was undoubtedly the strongest power in the archi- 
pelago durmg the 15th century, and with the Thais by this time victorious over 
the Khmers on the mainland. South-east Asia exhibited a somewhat similar 
geopohtical division to that which had characterized the earher era of Angkor 
and Sri Vijaya, and once agam the two spheres met withm the confines of the 
Malay penmsula. 

Indeed, Malaya, as a part of the Indo-Pacific penmsula which nevertheless 
belongs climatically and ethnically with the archipelago, would at first sight 
appear to be the master key to South-east Asia. For, in addition to its obvious 
centrahty, it holds a commandmg position m relation to both the all-sea route 
through the Malacca Straits and the alternative trans-isthmian route through 
Kedah and Pattani. Moreover, as Wheatley has emphasized, the fact that ships 
from India and China sailed to South-east Asia with one monsoon and returned 
with the other meant that they had to wait for the change of wind m some 
sheltered harbour at or near the southern tip of the land-mass. This in turn 
favoured the early growth of such entrepot centres as Ptolemy’s Takola and 
Sabora, which Wheatley suggests were situated m the vicimty of Phuket and 
modern Smgapore respectively.^^ 

On the other hand, however, the general sterihty of Malaya’s predominantly 
lateritic soils and its lack of any really large alluvial lowlands have greatly 
restricted its capacity for exploitmg the undoubted potentialities which the 
geographical position affords. Yet such an attempt was made during the 15th 
century and, thanks to a pecuharly favourable combination of circumstances, it 
achieved for a time a remarkable measure of success. 

Although the processes of coastal sedimentation which entailed such disastrous 
consequences for Sn Vijaya extended over most of the Sumatran side of the 
Straits, they did not trouble either the northern end of that island, where the 
adjacent seas are much deeper, nor the western coast of Malaya where powerful 
tidal scour prevents excessive accumulation of silt. Thus, following the downfall 
of Sn Vijaya in the 14th century, both of these areas were m a position to take 
over some of that empire’s former seaborne trade, though admittedly for several 

See Wheatley (E), pp 74-5 In addition, Pahang gold seems to have been an important 
Item of commerce from before the Christian era until the 17th or i8th century A D , and 
It seems probable that the Malay penmsula was the Golden Chersonese referred to by 
Ptolemy. Ihtd See also Wheatley (K). 
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decades the depredations of pirates - particularly the notorious Chinese bands 
who installed themselves in Palembang itself - caused many Persian and other 
traders to avoid the Malacca Straits by sailmg first to Atjeh^ and then via the 
west coast of Sumatra and the Sunda Straits to the spice-collecting ports of 
northern Java. Perhaps for this reason it was the ports near the northern tip of 
Sumatra (Passei) which were the first to benefit most from the fall of Sri Vi)aya5 
but by the middle of the 15th century the lead had passed to the newly estabhshed 
kmgdom of Malacca on the opposite side of the strait which bears its name. 

Accordmg to tradition Malacca was the effective successor of Tumasik (Old 
Singapore), which had been founded by Palembang but was eventually destroyed 
late in the 14th century owing to the combmed pressures of Siam and Mad)a- 
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pahitj both of which sought to control this strategic point and hence to dominate 
the sea route past its shores. The Palembang prince who had established himself 
as the local ruler of Tumasik was forced to move, and about the year 1400 he 
founded a new kingdom some 130 miles farther up the coast at the mouth of the 
small Malacca river.^® 

Nevertheless, had it not been for the mtervention of China at this juncture, 
it is unlikely that Malacca would have been able to survive agamst the rival 
threats of Siam and Madjapahit. In the event, however, Cheng Ho’s fleets^^ 
provided the reqmsite protection, and m the two decades foUowmg 1409 when it 
passed under Chinese suzeramty the Malacca kmgdom succeeded in taking firm 
root. 

Moreover in 1414 its ruler accepted the Islamic faith, and this event at once 
strengthened the port’s links with the Indian and Middle Eastern Mushm 
merchants, who by this time monopohzed the spice trade in the Indian Ocean 
and from their ports on the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea supplied at fabulous 
prices the Venetians and other traders of the Mediterranean. Thus, particularly 
after the accession of Muzaffar Shah as Sultan in 1445, Malacca moved mto the 
lead as the chief entrepot for Indonesian spices and the mam centre for the 
further diffusion of Islam throughout the archipelago,^^ a process which was 
accompamed by a rising tide of rebellion among the coastal kmgdoms of northern 
Java agamst the overlordship of Hmdu/Buddhist Madjapahit, 

Meanwhile, as its confidence grew, Malacca also extended its grip both on the 
penmsula as far north as Kedah and Patani and also, m true sea-state fashion, 
over the island kmgdoms of the Riau and Lingga archipelagos and the small 
riverme states of Siak, Rokan, Kampar, and Indragin in eastern Sumatra. 
Farther south, however, its influence was checked by Demak, which had come to 
dommate most of the north Javan ports as well as the southern tip of Sumatra, 
and m 1518 was responsible for dealing the decisive blow against Madjapahit.^® 
Nevertheless, it was Malacca which had benefited most from the decline of 
Madjapahit, and from the middle of the 15th century until the commg of the 
Portuguese it continued on the crest of the wave of commercial and Islamic 
expansion to become the leading maritime power in the whole of South-east 
Asia, 

This position may be related to the overland route to Pahang, via the Muar river 
nearby See also Hamson, pp 56 and 63, and Wheatley (E), p. 66. Schrieke, Pt, I, pp 
16-17, rniphes that although the reigning dynasty first at Singapore and later at Malacca 
was related to the Palembang royal house, the mitiauve in developmg trade there came 
from Hmdu Javanese who formed the dominant element in Malacca’s population until 
that kingdom was converted to Islam by Gujarati traders. 

See above, p 95 

There were usually at least 1,000 Gujarati traders hvmg m Malacca, as well as other 
Indians, Persians, Arabs, Chmese and Indonesians At its hey-day the port probably 
counted 10,000 to 15,000 Arab traders Van Leur, p 132 

After 1518 survivors of the Madjapahit dynasty contmued a precarious existence in 
the extreme east of Java until 1639 when they transferred to Bah. Ibid , p. 173. 
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It wasj of course, no accident that the first foothold acquired by the Europeans 
in South-east Asia was Malacca itself and, in thus seizing the focal point of 
Mushm sea-power there, the Portuguese effecuvely ruled out any possibility 
of the region’s at last becoming pohtically umted under local leadership. In fact, 
however, such a possibihty had always been remote, owmg to the geographical 
fragmentauon of South-east Asia as a whole, and to the shortage of good agri- 
cultural land m the Malay pemnsula which alone might conceivably have 
bridged the gap between the mainland and the archipelago. Indeed, notwith- 
standmg its rapid rise to a position of commanding influence, Malacca was 
consistently dependent on imported rice from Java, and even before 1511 its 
power was apparently wanmg. Nevertheless, the Portuguese victory in that year 
marked the defimtive end of an epoch. For thereafter, without interruption until 
the present day, the nearby maritime crossroads which form the natural focus 
of South-east Asia have remained m ahen hands, and the whole course of the 
region’s history has been profoundly altered as a result. 

VI. THE INDO-PACIFIC PENINSULA FROM THE 
SIXTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

From the early i6th century onwards the political systems of the archipelago 
came increasingly under European influence, and indeed can only be properly 
understood in that context, which forms the subject of Chapter 5. But on the 
mainland north of the Malay pemnsula, European influence, though certainly not 
neghgible, did not become of decisive importance until the 19th century and in 
the meantime geopolitical evolution there continued along the lines which have 
already been sketched. Thus, in the course of the 15th to the 19th century 
pohncal imification was gradually achieved withm the central valleys of Burma 
and Siam and throughout the eastern coastal strip of Vietnam, while at the 
same time the Shan and Laos peoples lost their hold over all but the plateau 
country which hes between these several lowlands, the territory of the Khmers 
was gradually whittled away to leave only the core of the former kmgdom 
intact m the eastern part of the Cambodian basm, and Champa disappeared 
entirely from the map. 

The reunification of Burma was brought about under the Burman kingdom of 
Toungoo which, m the Sittang valley, commanded a more productive rice- 
growmg region than the Dry Zone held by the Shans. Thus, Toungoo was able 
little by httle to encroach mto the south-eastern territories of Ava, and eventually 
m the early i6th century to conquer both it and the Mon kmgdom of Pegu.^’ 
In 1539 it made Pegu its own capital, and thereafter developed a considerable 
overseas trade through the port of Syriam. The struggle against the Shans^® 
was carried farther afield, with incursions mto the territories of both Lan Chang 

Toungoo was helped by artillery obtained from the Portuguese 

The distmctions between the various Thai/Lao/Shan peoples and principalities were 
even more blurred at this time than they have been in more recent centuries 
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and A3mthia5 and m 1556 Chiengmai was captured and reduced to the status of 
a vassal kingdom. 

However^ the umty of Burma was maintamed only with difficulty m the 
face of the contmued hostihty of the Mons and the counter-attacks of the 
Siamese from Ayuthia, which inter aha were responsible for the decision to move 
the capital back to Ava. Indeed from the second half of the i6th century until 
the begmnmg of the i8th the strife was well-mgh unbroken^ but after 1740 a 
new leader arose m the person of Alaungpaya^ who succeeded m imposmg 
effective control over the whole country apart from Arakan^ and m 1752 founded 
a new dynasty which lasted till 1885.^® Even so, intermittent warfare continued 
agamst Siam, cuhnmatmg m the destruction of Ayuthia m 1767, and, although 
Burma was thus victorious, the war entailed a heavy dram on its resources. 
Moreover, the Alaungpaya dynasty followed a brutally repressive pohcy towards 
Its non-Burman subjects. In particular the Mons were savagely treated and many 
of them accordingly migrated to Siam, leavmg the Irrawaddy delta partially de- 
populated by the begmmng of the 19th century, and after Arakan was conquered 
m 1784-5 a similar exodus began from there into the adjacent parts of India. 

The evolution of Siam durmg the centuries foUowmg the Thai defeat of the 
Edimers m 1431 was closely bound up with the course of events in Burma des- 
cribed m the precedmg paragraphs. For a time m the latter part of the i6th 
century, Burmese pressure seemed to threaten the extinction of the Siamese 
kingdom of Ayuthia but, beginning m 1590 under Kmg Phra Naret, the tables 
were turned, and after subdumg both Lan Chang and Cambodia, Siamese forces 
successfully carried the struggle against Burma mto the latter’s home territory 
with two attacks on Pegu. 

Nevertheless, the umfication of Siam was not completed until after the further 
humiliation brought about by the Burmese sack of Ayuthia m 1767 winch, 
surprisingly, led to a spectacular national revival under the leadership of P’ya 
Taksm, a man of mixed Thai and Chmese blood. Under Taksm the Burmese 
were driven out, and the northern provmces, mcludmg Chiengmai, now re- 
covered from Burma, were brought firmly under the control of the new capital 
which he estabhshed at Thonburi on the right bank of the Menam some 50 
miles below Ayuthia. His successor, P’ya Chakkn,^® who shifted the capital to 
Bangkok on the opposite side of the river, achieved further notable victories, 
and by the time of his death m 1809 the Siamese agam ruled over Tenassenm 
and Tavoy, and were in process of extendmg their authority deep into the 
Malay penmsula. Likewise, to the north-east Siam had come to exert a controlling 
influence m Laos (Lan Chang) and important territorial gams had also been made 
along the western frontiers of Cambodia. 

Both the British and French were involved m long-term mtngues in Burma at this 
tune See below, p 141 Much of Alaungpaya’s success was due to his chance acquisition 
of a large supply of French arms See Pearn, pp 9-10 

The founder of the present dynasty 
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In contrast to Siam, which was thus markedly m the ascendant at the begmmng 
of the 19th century, both Laos and Cambodia were by this time clearly in a 
state of declme. For geographical reasons the political umfication of the Laos 
plateau had proved exceedingly difficult to achieve, and after the beginning of 
the 1 8th century Lan Chang had split into two separate states, Luang Prabang 
and Vien Chang (Vientiane) whose mtemecine struggles played into the hands 
of both the Siamese and the Annamites. After Vientiane had been virtually 
destroyed as an mdependent kingdom, following the Siamese invasion of 1827, 
Luang Prabang strove hard to avoid a similar fate and to this end paid tribute to 
Annam as well as to Siam.^^ 

Cambodia likewise was long subjected to pressure from both the Siamese and 
the Annamites and, although its royal house survived in office and claimed to 
have avoided permanent subjection to either, the status of the kingdom neverthe- 
less sank lower and lower. In 1795 the Siamese occupied the two western pro- 
vinces of Battambang and Angkor, and thereafter remained in possession of these 
until 1907. 

More serious, however, was the encroachment of the Annamites on the 
opposite side of the kmgdom, which led ultimately to the loss of the whole of the 
Mekong delta. The Annaimte advance to the south, which had begun with the 
attack agamst Champa in the loth century, continued throughout the period 
under discussion here. In 1402 the Chams were forced to give up all territory 
north of Quang Nam, and four years later Vijaya, their capital city, fell to the 
Annamite attackers. By the end of the 15th century only a few Cham districts 
manitained their independence, and Annamite power reached south as far as 
Cap Varella, 

In extending their territories in this way, however, the Annamites, like the 
Chams before them, soon encountered serious difficulties in holding together 
the long, narrow and fragmented strip of coastal plain which lies between the 
Annamite Cham and the sea Dunng both the 15th and the i6th centuries local 
territorial families m various parts of the country strongly resisted the cen- 
trahzmg efforts of the monarchy, and for a time the latter was fairly effectively 
lelegated to the background. Particularly important in this connexion was the 
growmg power of the Nguyen family in the south, which was considerably helped 
by arms obtamed from the Portuguese. To strengthen their defences against 
the north the Nguyen rulers bmlt two great walls across the waist of the country, 
one near Dong Hoi and the other at Truong Duc.^^ Thus, the divide between 
north and south, thereafter known to the West as Tonkin and Cochinchina 
respectively, became complete, and while the imperial title was retained by the Le 
dynasty m the north, the heads of the Nguyen family also arrogated to them- 
selves the style of independent monarchs. 

After the French had declared Annam a protectorate they seized upon this practice 
as a pretext for extendmg their rule over Laos See below, pp 154-5. 

Le just to the north and south respectively of the Geneva partition line of 1954, 
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Moreover^ although the southern kingdom was a new and m a sense a colonial 
territory^ it created an administrative system basically similar to that of the north, 
and continued to push the frontier of Annamite settlement still farther along the 
coast. In 1692 the remaining territories of Champa were finally absorbed, 
though a Cham ruler mamtamed nominal independence imtil 1822, and m the 
meantime Cochmchma continued the southward advance at the expense of 
Cambodia. 

From the early 17th century Annamite deserters and adventurers had begim 
to settle m the eastern frmges of the Mekong delta, and between then and the 
closmg decades of the i8th century virtually the whole of this area, hitherto only 
sparsely occupied by the Khmers,^^ passed mto the hands of Cochmchma, thus 
leavmg Cambodia with no outlet to the sea, except for a short and neglected 
stretch of coast along the Gulf of Siam. 

These extensive territorial gams m the south added substantially to the power 
and prestige of Cochmchma before a dynastic quarrel broke out m the 1770s 
which, by a strange turn of fortune, was to lead to the reunification of all the 
Aimamite lands under the house of Nguyen. For although m the resultant confu- 
sion, durmg which the Le emperor managed to escape to Chma, the Nguyen 
family was almost wiped out, their legitimate heir, Nguyen Anh, survived m the 
south, where m 1789 he received the support of a small French task force, 
thanks to the mtervention on his behalf of the French imssionary priest Pigneau 
de Behame. Thus aided, the Nguyen forces won a series of victories m the south, 
and eventually, after a protracted struggle, succeeded m capturmg Hue m 1801 
and Hanoi m 1802. Despite the Annamites’ long-standmg tradition of hostihty 
to Chinese overlordship, the new emperor, henceforward known as Gia Long, 
thought It prudent in the circumstances to request the official recogmtion of 
Chma, which was granted m 1803, m return for Vietnam’s undertaking to send 
tribute to Peking every two years. 

With a sound sense of geographical reahties Gia Long selected Hue, m the 
ancestral territory of the Nguyen, to be the new central capital of Vietnam, and 
both the northern and the southern deltas were administered through imperial 
Governors-General, from Hanoi and Saigon respectively. This arrangement 
marked the beginnmg of the three-fold division of the Annamite lands, which 
was later confirmed by the French establishment of the Colony of Cochmchina 
m the south and the Protectorates of Annam and Tonkin in the centre and 
north. 

Before any European annexations had taken place on the mainland, therefore, 
the broad outlmes of the modern pohtical map had already made then appearance 
)ust as, at an earher stage, Madjapahit had m some measure annapated the umty 
which the Dutch eventually achieved in Indonesia. This correspondence is not 

Who had never developed a really satisfactory technique for rice cultivation m the 
extensive parts of the delta Tvhich are annually flooded to a depth of several feet See 
below, p 533. 
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fortuitous but reflects rather the permanent reahties of the region’s geography. 
For while in the islands the ease of movement by sea has served smce the 
earhest times to promote cultural and pohtical unification, the severity of the 
natural barriers on the mainland has impeded the development of comparable 
links between the prmcipal riverme and coastal lowlands. Nevertheless, the 
element of contmuity in the pattern must not be overstressed, for, as the fore- 
gomg pages have shown, successive movements of peoples have necessitated 
repeated readjustments m the relations between state and territory within the 
region 

Indeed at first glance the history of the mainland seems to consist of httle 
more than a series of dmg-dong struggles between successive invaders, each 
contendmg for as much as possible of the more attractive lowlands. This process 
was arbitrarily arrested by the imposition of Western rule m its various forms, 
as described m Chapter 5, but it remains to be seen whether the removal of such 
external restraints will presage a return to the rivalries of former times. 

Meanwhile, both on the mainland and in the archipelago, the record of past 
achievements is a powerful factor in moulding contemporary national conscious- 
ness. While withm limits this may be all to the good, it is nevertheless a matter 
which needs to be treated with restraint by the pohticians. For smce, almost 
without exception, the several states of the region can look back to periods when, 
m one direction or another, their territories were more extensive than they are 
today. It is not difficult to quote supposedly valid precedents for expansionist 
pohcies. In these circumstances, moreover, myth tends to be more persuasive 
than reahty and the ‘glorious past’ of chauvimst politicians is usually a purely 
imagmary epoch into which have been telescoped all the nation’s most spectacular 
achievements but none of its equally numerous setbacks. Here, as we have already 
seen, the parallel with the Balkans is both geographically and historically valid, 
and It is to be hoped that the statesmen of South-east Asia are fully ahve to the 
lessons which it teaches. 
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Chamberses Encyclopcedia 
Encyclopcedia Bntannica 
Indo-China {NJ,D.) 

Netherlands East Indies^ II (NJ.D,) 

The definitive historical-pohtical geography of South-east Asia has yet to be 
written, though the papers by Sokol and Zelinsky, the pamphlet by Furmvall 
(B) and the books by Wales (A) and (C) provide much useful material, as also 
do the two N.I D. volumes, and the senes of papers by Wheatley (A) — (H) are 
invaluable contnbutions to the histoncal geography of the Malay pemnsula. 

For the rest I am much indebted to the standard regional histories, notably 
the monumental work by Hall (B) and the shorter but very readable book by 
Harrison, and to the histories of particular countries, notably Hall (A), Harvey 
(A) and Pearn (Burma), Wood (Siam), Briggs (E) and Grosher (Indochma), 
Wmstedt (E) (Malaya), and Furmvall (A), Vlekke (A) and Van Leur (Indonesia). 

These sources have also been supplemented by vanous historical atlases, 
notably Herrmann’s Historical and Commercial Atlas of China^ Selhnan’s An 
Outline Atlas of Eastern History ^ and Westermanns Atlas zur Weltgeschichte, 

Addendum: See also Wheatley (K). 

Note: Although, as has been made clear m the foregomg pages, the coasthne of 
various parts of South-east Asia has undergone substantial change within historic 
times, lack of precise data has made it impossible to show such changes on 
Figs. 11-13. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Era of Western Rule 


?oQo< 


1 . INTRODUCTION 

The coming of the Europeans m the i6th century marked the beginning of a 
revolutionary change in the spatial relationships of South-east Asia. Whereas 
durmg the precedmg 1,500 years or so the main emphasis had lam on the region’s 
geographical position between India and China, from now onwards the Bay of 
Bengal and the South China Sea shpped into wider perspective as mere annexes 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and the fate of South-east Asia itself became 
mcreasmgly bound up with the course of events in still more distant parts of the 
globe. For it was the lure of the Moluccan spice trade which impelled Spam and 
Portugal to take the lead m exploring the oceamc highways of the world and, in 
so domg, to usher in the four and a half centuries of Western dominance m Asia 
which began with the arrival of Vasco da Gama at Calicut in 1498 and ended 
with the departure of the British from India in 1947.^ 

In the long drawn out process whereby Western pohtical control was extended 
over nearly the whole of South-east Asia, three mam stages may be distinguished. 
In the earliest phase, corresponding roughly to the i6th century, European 
activity was essentially peripheral, and amounted to little more than the acquisi- 
tion of a few key footholds on certain strategically placed islands. In the second 
phase, however, which followed the estabhshment of Spanish settlements in 
Cebu towards the end of the i6th century and the arrival of the Dutch in 
Indonesia early m the 17th century, European control, though still restricted to 
the island fringe of South-east Asia, was gradually extended at least over the 
greater part of Java and the northern two-thirds of the Philippines. But it was 
not until the 19th century, with the growing Western demand for markets and 
materials, the mvention of the steamship, and the cutting of the Suez canal in 
1859-69, that the final parceUing out took place, and Britain, France and the 
Umted States joined the Netherlands as the principal Western powers controlhng 
the destinies of South-east Asia.^ 

Nevertheless, although in early times the hold of the Europeans, operating as 

^ Panikkar (C), p ii. Note, however, that the British, French and Dutch still remained 
m vanous parts of South-east Asia for some years after 1947, though it was undoubtedly 
the withdrawal from India which marked the end of the epoch 
* Britam and France had certam interests in the area prior to the 19th century (see 
below, pp. 139-142) but their mam activities there came after 1800, 
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they were with relatively hmited technical superiority at enormous distances 
from their home bases, was often precarious, and both Indian and other Mushm 
merchants offered stubborn resistance to all attempts to destroy their trade, 
the presence of the Westerners had from the outset a far greater effect than their 
numbers alone would seem to imply. For their very weakness encouraged them 
whenever possible to foment local disagreements m order to strengthen their own 
position, and since the whole of the island frmge was still in a state of pohtical 
confusion arising from the spread of Islam® and the break-up of Madjapahit, 
the scope for such disruptive activities was great. 

In this respect, moreover, the Moluccas, which provided the greatest attraction 
of all, were particularly vulnerable, alike on account of the backwardness of their 
population and their equivocal position in relation to the Tordesillas^ division 
of 1494, which laid them open to the simultaneous advances of the Portuguese 
from the west and the Spaniards who approached from the opposite direction 
across the Pacific. 

The countries of the Indo-Pacific penmsula, on the other hand, though far 
from stable internally and frequently at war with one another throughout the 
period under discussion, were in better condition to resist Western pressure than 
were the Malaysian lands; and, in any case, thanks to their position away from 
the main sea routes® and the absence of any specific attraction comparable to 
that of the spice trade, they received far less attention from the West durmg the 
early Oceamc period. Moreover, since the presence of Portuguese shipping 
and naval power in the South China Sea played a deasive part in weakening 
China’s maritime links with the Nan Yang after the i6th century, the activities 
of the Feringhi® served virtually from the outset to sharpen the cultural divide, 
already apparent smce the coming of Islam, between the mainland and insular 
halves of South-east Asia. 

II. THE PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH POSSESSIONS 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

The growing demand m Europe for oriental spices durmg late medieval times 
arose out of the desire for condiments to flavour salted and pickled meat which 
figured prominently and monotonously m the popular diet until the i8th century, 
when the practice of cultivating root crops as winter feed put a stop to the whole- 

® This process continued throughout the early colonial period 

^ Whereby Spam and Portugal agreed to divide the world’s newly discovered lands 
respectively to the west and east of a Ime drawn 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands. It was not, however, clear which of these islands provided the pomt of reference, 
and this gave rise to further confusion when the Ime was projected through 180° to the 
East Indies, though on any computation the Moluccas proper lay withm the Portuguese 
sphere. Roberts, G. (C), p 474 

® At this era liieir capitals were m most cases well inland. 

* I.e Tranks’, the name apphed by Asians first to the Portuguese and later to Westerners 
m general Its origm goes back to the time of the Crusades. 
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sale slaughtering of cattle each autumn. Among the spices in greatest demand^ 
pepper and ginger (the ‘heavy spices’) were grown over a fairly wide area including 
India^ Ceylon and various parts of the East Indies^ notably Sumatra, but the more 
expensive cloves and nutmegs were at first restricted to the small Moluccan island 
groups of Ternate, Tidore, Amboyna and the Bandas, where a few Mushm 
Malay Sultans had established their rule over the rather primitive indigenous 
peoples and organized the cultivation of these two highly saleable commodities, 
both of which were native to the islands.’ 

As described on page 127, the business of transportmg Indonesian spices to 
Europe had in the later Middle Ages become a jealously guarded monopoly of 
the Muslims and Venetians. Besides striving to break this, by finding a direct 
sea route round Africa to the Moluccas, the Portuguese were concerned also to 
carry the struggle against Islam a stage further by making a great outflanking 
movement which would cut off the most valuable part of the Muslim world’s 
seaborne trade at its source.® Accordingly, havmg discovered the Cape of Good 
Hope route to India in 1498 and estabhshed themselves at various points along 
the Deccan coast in succeeding years, the Portuguese defeated the combined 
Egyptian and Gujarati fleets at Dm in 1509, and were then free to press on to the 
Spice Islands. Followmg the ancient sea route through the Straits they seized 
Malacca, the chief spice market, in 1511 and thereupon despatched an expedi- 
tion to open up relations with the Moluccas. 

Notwithstanding the continued resistance of the pemnsular Malays from 15 ii 
to 1526 and the even more severe opposition of Atjeh after 1537, the Portuguese 
managed durmg the i6th century to establish a network of bases along the main 
sea routes through the archipelago as far as Timor and the Spicc Islands, though 
Malacca never lost its pre-eminence as the key to the western approach through 
the Straits. Meanwhile in 1530 the Sultan of Ternate was forced to pay an annual 
tribute of cloves, and other potentates both in the Moluccas and elsewhere 
m the archipelago were prevailed upon to grant monopohes of their spices and 
other produce. 

Thus, although at an early stage after their arrival in 15 ii the Portuguese set 
up several trading posts along the coasts of Siam, Burma and Cambodia, and later 
extended their activities still farther afield in an attempt to trade with China and 

’ Nutmegs are obtained from the seed of Mynsttca fragrens, an evergreen tree growing 
to a height of 50-60 ft and native to the Moluccan-New Guinean region Cloves come 
from the buds of another tree, Eugemca aromattca^ which grows to about 40 ft and is 
also native to the Moluccas Geographically there was no reason why both these should 
not be grown m many other tropical lands, though the fact that the local rulers in the 
Moluccas were prepared to organize production there was an advantage which could not 
readily be repeated elsewhere It was not until 1770 that the clove monopoly was completely 
broken, but in that year the French introduced the tree into Mauritius and later it spread 
to the Guianas, Brazil, the West Indies and Zanzibar, the last of which is now the main 
producer Nutmegs were eventually cultivated with varying success in Penang, Bengal, 
Reumon, Brazil, French Guiana and the West Indies, but the Moluccas are still the mam 
source of supply 

® Harrison, p 70. 
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Japan,^ the spices of the Indies^ thanks to their high value in relation to bulk and 
to the insatiable demand which existed for them m Europe, continued to be 
much the most important item m their Asian trade for the rest of the century. 

Since, however, it was soon found that Indian textiles were the commodities 
most desired by the Moluccan rulers in exchange for the spices produced by then 
subjects, the Portuguese had an added motive for retammg and extending their 
early footholds along the Deccan coast, and thus preservmg under new manage- 
ment an already fai^ar pattern of trade. Indeed, in their attempts to destroy 
the power of the Mushm traders m the East, the Portuguese pohcy was simply to 
substitute one monopoly for another. For such a system was considered essential 
if the high price of spices was to be mamtained, and even at its peak the trade 
between the Indies and Portugal amounted only to some ten to twenty shiploads 
a year.^° 

Because of these relatively limited aims, which m part reflected the acute 
shortage of man-power in the mother country, the Portuguese hold on South- 
east Asia was restricted to a few vital pomts m the archipelago, and such trading 
and soldiering as took place on the mainland was a matter of individual action 
rather than of official pohcy. Thus the whole eastern empire of the Portuguese 
amounted to httle more than a series of fortified posts centring in Goa and 
strung out along the seaways from Ormuz, which blocked the entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, to Ceylon, Malacca, Bantam, Timor, Ambon (Amboyna) and the 
Moluccas, and ultimately also to Macao on the China coast. Except in so far as 
it was linked to the West by a further series of bases fringing the shores of the 
Afncan contment, this system, which depended on the maintenance of close 
commercial and other links between southern India and South-east Asia through 
the Straits of Malacca, had much in common with the earher geopolitical pattern 
of Muslim sea power m the Indian Ocean.^^ 

In such a ‘garrison empire’ contact with the indigenous peoples was neces- 
sarily limited though, thanks to a notable absence of colour prejudice, the Portu- 
guese were not averse from mtermarriage with local women in the few centres 
where they settled, and the resultant half-caste population went some way to- 
wards solvmg the persistent problem of madequate man-power. Moreover, this 
Eurasian commumty, which was strongly Portuguese m culture and Roman 
Cathohc in rehgion, has mamtamed its identity ever since, and forms perhaps the 
most important survivmg legacy of the Portuguese era in South and South-east 
Asia. But among the mdigenous peoples, Roman Catholic missionary work did 

® The first two Portuguese arrived m China from Malacca m 1516 and 1517. The 
Portuguese were later allowed to set up a trading post at Macao in 1557, where they 
developed a valuable entrep6t trade foreshadowmg that of Hong Kong m the 19th 
century 

See Harrison, p 84, and Hudson, p 8, The Portuguese also obtained supplementary 
income by contmumg the traditional Malay pohcy of making all passing ships put in at 
Malacca and pay tolls for the pnvilege of domg so 
See Roberts, G (C), p. 475, and Parry, pp. 40-43 
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not begin on a large scale until after 1542/^ and even then made htde or no 
significant headway against Islam^ though many of the more backward peoples^ 
notably m the Moluccas where Islam had scarcely penetrated^ were converted. 

In view of the reputedly fabulous wealth to be derived from the spice trade it 
is understandable that Spam^ even after having obtained almost exclusive rights 
in the Americas^ should nevertheless have wished to discover its own private 
route to the Moluccas as well. This was the reason for Magellan’s expedition 
which, after first navigating the straits that bear his name and then sailing west 
with the trade winds to discover the Philippines, arrived at Tidore towards the 
end of 1521.^® And even after it became clear that the main spice islands lay 
withm the Portuguese half of the world. Spam contmued to press its claim to a 
place in the Moluccas by virtue of its pnor discovery of Tidore. 

In the meantime, however, the Portuguese were already estabhshed m nearby 
Temate, and the petty rivalries between these two small Malaysian sea-states 
offered almost unlimited scope for the mtngue and counter-mtngue of Spam and 
Portugal. Nor did this struggle end with the Treaty of Saragossa (1529), whereby 
Spam nominally rehnquished its dubious claim to the Moluccas, and it was not 
until 1545 that it finally ceased interfermg m that area. 

But in the 1550s the Spamards, after havmg virtually neglected the Phihp- 
pmes smce Magellan had originally claimed them m 1521, began to consider 
more seriously the possibihties which the islands afforded for colonization, and 
the conquest of Cebu by Legaspi in 1565 marked the beginning of this new 
phase of Spanish interest in South-east Asia. Moreover, an added incentive was 
provided by Urdaneta’s discovery m the same year that the track of the wester- 
lies between latitudes 31° and 44® N afforded a rehable return route across the 
Pacific to Acapulco m Mexico, thus complementing the more southerly trade 
wind route between latitudes 10® and 14® N which bad been used smce Magellan’s 
time for the westward joumey.^^ Accordmgly control was qmckly extended to 
both north and south, and Manila m Luzon was made the capital m 1571. 

From a geographical point of view this alignment of the Phihppmes with 
Mexico was an innovation of the utmost importance, even though Spain never 
regarded the islands as anything more than a minor appendage of its Central 
American territories until the latter made good their mdependence early m the 
19th century. Before the end of the i6th century the infiux of Mexican silver 
into the Phihppmes encouraged the many Chinese merchants, already by that 

Under St Francis Xavier, the (Spanish) Jesuit ‘apostle of the Indies’, who was sent by- 
John III of Portugal as a missionary to the East m 1542. This Portuguese missionary 
effort was aimed at winnmg allies and sympathizers agamst the local Muslim potentates. 
But in the event it goaded the Muslims to wage a rehgious counter-offensive, and Islam 
thus spread with even greater rapidity m the i6th century than in the 15th Schrieke, 
Pt. II, p 235. 

Magellan was a Portuguese saihng in Spamsh service He was killed m the Phihp- 
pmes in 1521 but the expedition contmued the journey back to Spam under his second- 
m-command. 

Jones and Mehnert, pp. 360-61 
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time established m Manila^ to build up a new and lucrative entrep6t trade which 
quickly rivalled that of the Portuguese in Macao. Thus, by means of the annual 
Manila galleons, silk and porcelain from Chma were exported to Central America 
and Europe, and paid for by Mexican silver dollars, which m this way became 
the accepted international currency m the ports of eastern Asia.^® 

In spite of the islands’ apparently great potentiahties, however, Spanish rule 
did httle to promote their economic development, though various American 
crops, such as tobacco, maize, sweet potatoes and peanuts, were mtroduced and 
ultimately found their way thence into most parts of the Orient. As in the New 
World so also in the Phihppmes, the Spaniards scarcely concerned themselves 
with commerce and aimed rather at estabhshmg a system of landed estates on the 
feudal pattern of the mother country.^® 

In this way, therefore, Spamsh control in the Phihppines did not remam 
restricted, like that of the Portuguese in the Indies, to a few bases along the coast, 
and furthermore the mtroduction of colomal administration into the interior was 
ever5nvhere accompamed, if not mdeed preceded, by the advent of the mission- 
ary priest. And smce, moreover, the Fihpmo population had been barely touched 
by Indianization, and only superficially affected by Islam except in Sulu, Mm- 
danao and Palawan in the south, the relatively unsophisticated tribal society and 
animistic behefs offered httle resistance to this orgamzed acculturation at the 
hands of the friars. Thus, long before it came to an end in 1898, the era of Spamsh 
rule in the Phihppmes had transformed the northern two-thirds of these islands 
into a predominantly Christian region and an outpost of Latm- American civiliza- 
tion on the frmge of the Asian continent. 

Compared with that of Spam in the Phihppmes, the Portuguese hold over most 
of their scattered bases in the Indies was much less secure and, in consequence, of 
much shorter duration. Owmg to the weakness and poverty of the mother country, 
few of Portugal’s Asian posts could be adequately manned, and the attempt to 
enforce monopolistic restrictions provoked strong local resentment. Thus, as 
early as 1574 the Portuguese were driven out of Temate and thereafter, although 
they managed to hold on to Malacca for a further 67 years, their position m 
other parts of the archipelago became steadily more precarious.^'^ As the i6th 
century gave place to the 17th, maritime supremacy passed from the Iberian 
powers to the new nation states of nortli-western Europe, and while the Phihp- 
pmes, which were reckoned of lesser account by the latter, remamed in Spamsh 
hands, both India and the Indies, thanks to the contmumg importance of the 
spice trade, came mcreasmgly under the control of the Enghsh and the Dutch. 

China was a great exporter of manufactures, mcludmg textiles, until after the begin- 
nmg of the industrial revolution m the West Purcell (E), p 10 In the later 17th century 
trade via Manila dechned, and never recovered durmg the rest of the Spamsh penod 

In both areas the Spamards, like the Portuguese, mtermarried extensively with the 
mdigenous population. 

On the dechne of Portuguese power in Asia, see Parry, pp 93-7 
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III. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DUTCH POWER IN THE 

INDIES 

Like the Portuguese and the Spaniards before them, the Enghsh had sought to 
discover their own routes to the Spice Islands, and it was only after the North- 
east Passage was seen to offer httle prospect of success that the Enghsh began 
openly to challenge the Iberian powers’ monopoly of the estabhshed sea routes.^® 
Thus m 1577 Drake began his voyage around the world, following the approxi- 
mate route of Magellan, and m 1579 he anchored off Ternate. By the time a 
second Enghsh voyage to the East Indies was made m 1586 under Thomas 
Cavendish, who used a similar route, the war between England and Spain 
which was to lead to the defeat of the Armada m 1588, had already broken out. 

Soon after this decisive Enghsh victory, a group of London merchants, in- 
terested m the direct purchase of spices and the marketmg of English woollen 
cloth, decided to send a trading expedition to the Indies via the shorter route 
around the Cape of Good Hope m 1591, and in 1600 the East India Company 
was founded to further these ends. 

In the meantime, however, the Dutch had become very active and soon 
proved to be much the more important of the two new rivals of the Iberian 
powers m South-east Asia. Durmg the second half of the i6th century the Dutch, 
who had btult up a highly profitable trade in northern Europe by redistributing 
the spices brought to Lisbon by the Portuguese,^® became increasingly interested 
in obtaimng direct access to the Spice Islands for themselves and, with this in 
mmd, they also had played a major part in the search for the North-east Passage. 
Moreover, many individual Dutchmen had visited the Indies m Portuguese 
service, and were famihar with both the saiHng routes and the local harbours, 
a lengthy account of which was embodied in the treatises of van Lmschoten, 
first pubhshed m 1595-6. 

Accordmgly, when in 1594 Philip IP^ closed the port of Lisbon to the Dutch 
and the Enghsh, the challenge was quickly taken up, and in the following 
year the fidrst Dutch expedition, under de Houtman, sailed to the Indies via the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its success was immediate, and between then and 1601 a 
total of 65 Dutch ships made the journey, normally sailing first to Bantam, where 
they obtamed cargoes of pepper, and then to the Moluccas, where supplies of the 
more valuable nutmegs, mace and cloves were purchased from the local rulers.^^ 

Thus by 1600, when the (Enghsh) East India Company was founded, the 

The attempt to find a North-west Passage, which began seriously under Frobisher 
m 1576, was likewise to prove a disappomtment 

The Portuguese needed all their large ships for tlie Eastern trade See Harrison, p 87 
7 e of Spam and Portugal, whose thrones were united from 1580 to 1640, though 
their respective colomal territories remamed distmct 

Harrison, p. 89 Some of these early ventures used the Magellan route in the opposite 
direction, but this practice, which mvolved sailmg agamst the prevaihng wmds for great 
distances, was soon seen to be less satisfactory than the approach via the Cape of Good 
Hope 
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number of Dutch ships sailing to the Indies was already much greater than that 
of their English rivals, and Dutch enterprise there formed a major part of the 
national struggle against the Ibenan powers in a theatre where the latter were 
most vulnerable. 

In particular, the over-extended position of the Portuguese in the Indies offered 
great scope to the already superior seamanship of the Dutch, who were prepared 
to sail direct across the southern Indian Ocean along the track of the westerlies 
instead of hugging the coast m the traditional Portuguese fashion.^^ And while 
Malacca was strongly defended, the Portuguese post at Bantam was quite in- 
capable of preventing the Dutch from using the alternative entry to the archi- 
pelago through the Sunda Straits, and so by-passmg the main Portuguese bases 
in India and the Malaya peninsula.^^ In 1602 the Dutch won a decisive naval battle 
over the Portuguese off Bantam, and m the same year the States-General 
amalgamated the separate trading organizations into a single concern, the 
Vereemgde Oostmdische Compagme (Umted East India Company). Thus, al- 
though a French Company was founded m 1604^^ and the Danes set up another 
m 1616, the main struggle for control of the Indies trade lay between the EngUsh 
and the Dutch compames and, thanks to the greatly superior resources of the 
latter, the issue was virtually deaded from the outset. 

In 1605 the Dutch seized Amboyna, the last important Portuguese stronghold 
m the archipelago east of Malacca, and by 1616 they had a total of fifteen posts 
at various points m the islands, notably in Tidore, Temate and Banda, where they 
obtained a monopoly of the local spice output,^® and at Bantam which served as a 
coUectmg centre for Sumatran pepper and as a pied d terre close to the Sunda 
Straits. Like the Portuguese, moreover, they carried on some marginal trade with 
the South-east Asian mainland, arrivmg in Cambodia for this purpose as early 
as 1602, and subsequently extending their range to Burma and Siam later in the 
century. Meanwhile, the E.I.C., though operatmg on a smaller scale, established 

The usual route after 1619 was to sail across the southern Indian Ocean to about 100° 
E and then to turn northwards to the Sunda Straits (See Fig 17, and Eldridge, p. 250 ) 
As a result of some ships overshootmg this longitude the Dutch discovered the western 
shores of Austraha and other Dutch navigators later explored aroimd that continent 
from East Indian bases But as the Dutch were interested m trade rather than settlement 
they had no use for this almost empty land See also Roberts, G (C), p 477, Vlekke (A), 
pp. 96-7, and Parry, p. 157 

See Roberts, G (C), p 477 and Parry p 100. 

The French chartered a series of compames for Eastern trade, respectively in 1604, 
1611, 1615, 1642 and 1664 Only the last achieved much success See below, p. 140. In 
the foUowmg pages the Enghsh and Dutch compames are referred to as the E I C. and 
V O.C respectively 

Timor, origm^y valued for its sandalwood, may constitute a partial exception to this 
statement Despite a succession of struggles with the Dutch, the Portuguese managed to 
retam the eastern half of the island, together with the so-called Okussi enclave. See 
Sowash, pp. 227-35 

After the Dutch had gamed control of the world’s supphes of nutmeg and mace by 
getting a monopoly of Banda’s production m 1623, they attempted similarly to restrict 
the production of cloves to the smgle island of Ambon See below, p. 255 
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Its agents in various Indonesian ports from Atjeh (where pepper was obtamed) 
to Makasar^ as well as at Patani and Ayuthia in Siamj and tried hard to break 
mto the closely guarded clove and nutmeg trade of Banda and Ambon. 

However, with the appointment of Jan Pieterszoon Coen as Governor- 
General m i6i 8 the Dutch determmed to force the British out of the archipelago. 
In 1619 Coen set up his headquarters at the small port then known to the Euro- 
peans as Jacatra, but later (1621) renamed Batavia/? and m 1623 matters were 
brought to a head by the so-called ‘Massacre of Amboyna’ in which ten Enghsh- 
men, nme Japanese and one Portuguese were executed for plottmg to seize the 
fortress of Amboyna. 

This event marked the turmng point of the E.I.C.’s relationship with the Dutch 
m the Indies and thereafter, while the Dutch proceeded without much difficulty 
to take over the remaining Portuguese factories there and to establish others of 
their own, the Enghsh, who had already abandoned their stations in Siam, 
gradually withdrew ftom the archipelago between 1628 and 1682. And although, 
admitteiy, a new fort was opened at Benkulen in 1685 and remained in British 
hands untA 1824, its position on the remote west coast of Sumatra served only 
to emphasize the exclusion of the E.I C. from the vital inner seas of the region 
which, for all practical purposes, had become a Dutch lake by the middle of the 
17th century. 

Havmg thus been driven out of Malaysian waters, the E.I.C. fell back on 
penmsular India where it had maintained a factory at Surat since 1609, and m 
1632 it opened a second factory at Masuhpatam on the eastern coast of the Dec- 
can,^® The Dutch, on the other hand, never extended their holdings very widely 
m India, though m the final stage of their struggle against the Portuguese they 
became the effective masters of Ceylon (1640-56), which proved to be one of 
their most valuable possessions until its cession to the British m 1798. It was 
the acquistion of a foothold m Ceylon which enabled the Dutch to break the 
link between the Portuguese bases m India and Malacca, and in 1641 they finally 
succeeded m conquering this strongly defended port which had long been cut 
off from the greater part of its former Malaysian trading sphere. 

From the early 17th century until the imddle of the 20th century, therefore,®® 

Although Batavia could be reached from Europe via the Sunda Straits, it was never- 
theless near enough to the Malacca Straits to command the trade route between Malacca 
and the Moluccas via the Java Sea (See Sokol (A), p 348 ) In addition, Eldridge, p. 235, 
citmg Admiral G A Ballard’s Rulers of the Indian Ocean^ pomts out that smce Batavia lay 
within the southern trade- wmd belt, the V O C ’s fleets based there enjoyed the great 
strategic advantage of bemg able at all seasons to get to windward of the Portuguese bases 
on the west coast of the Indian Ocean 

Benkulen was valued for pepper, then the most important export of Sumatra (as also 
of Borneo). See also Wertheim (C), p 56 Note that Benkulen is nowadays spelt Bangkahulu 
by the Indonesians 

Others followed, eg m Madras (1639) and in Bengal (1650) 

Apart from two relatively brief periods of foreign occupauon, namely by the British 
during the Napoleomc Wars and by the Japanese during the Second World War Sec 
below, pp 144-5 and 194-8 
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the Dutch were left as the dominant European power m the Indonesian archi- 
pelago^ completely supplanting the Portuguese except in the eastern half of Timor 
whichj by a curious irony, still survives, along with Macao, Daman, Diu and Goa, 
as a vestigial remnant of the old Portuguese empire. But although m a real sense 
the Dutch empire, not only m Indonesia but throughout the whole maritime 
frmge of southern and eastern Asia, was built upon Portuguese foundations and 
consciously or unconsaously preserved many of the characteristics of its prede- 
cessor, the Dutch nevertheless introduced several changes of lastmg significance. 

In the first place, the V.O.C. concerned itself exclusively with material affairs, 
and the Indies were regarded simply as a bedrijf (a business concern) whose sole 
purpose it was to make profits for the Dutch and to take them away from their 
rivals. In this respect, moreover, Coen was qmck to appreaate that, owmg to 
excessive foreign competition, the pnce of spices m Europe had already faUen to 
a level which offered scant prospect for mamtaimng the solvency of the Com- 
pany. Accordmgly he proposed to extend the range of its activities by exploiting 
the focal geographical position of the archipelago in the margmal seas of south- 
ern Asia, so as to develop a great inter-Asian tradmg concern imder Dutch 
auspices.^^ 

In effect, such a policy was a logical contmuation of the traditional mono- 
polistic control, exerted m turn by Sn Vijaya, Malacca and the Portuguese over 
the maritime commerce passmg between the Indian Ocean and the South Chma 
Sea, though under the Dutch the flow of trade was more effectively controlled, 
thanks to their command over major sources of many of the principal commodities 
involved. Thus, besides Javanese rice, sandalwood from Timor, the cloves and 
nutmegs of the Moluccas and the pepper of Borneo and Sumatra, the Dutch 
controlled the supply of cinnamon from Ceylon and of copper from Japan, and 
were also in a position to obtain Persian gems, Indian cloth and Chmese silk 
and porcelain. From the start Coen sought to centre this extremely lucrative and 
wide rangmg entrepot trade m Batavia and, thanks to Dutch command of the sea 
routes, his plans were in large measure realized by the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury.32 

In concentratmg its attention on trade the V.O.C. hoped, like its Portuguese 
predecessors, to avoid direct territorial expansion, but this pohcy called for some 
modification as time went on. To begin with, the need to check ilhat spice 
production, smugghng and piracy led the Dutch to estabhsh control over the 
most important islands m the Moluccas, and repeated threats to the safety of 
Batavia also caused them gradually to widen the perimeter around the town, 
imtil by the end of the 17th century they ruled over most of the western third of 
Java. In takmg over this area, the Company assumed the rights formerly exer- 
cised by native prmces to receive tribute from local chiefs, and this arrangement 

Sokol (A)^ p 346 Note also that Coen had originally proposed to estabhsh a system 
of Dutch-run spice plantations^ usmg slave labour, the latter to be obtamed, if necessary, 
by kidnapping Chinese. Vlekke (A), p 119 Vlekke (A), p 120 
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later proved to be a useful standby when^ towards the end of the century^ the 
Asian coastal trade began to decline, mainly as a result of changing political 
circumstances in many of the countries most directly mvolved. 

Eventually, as the decline continued, the Company was compelled to find 
alternative sources of income and two of these came to be of lasting importance. 
Soon after the foundmg of Batavia, Chmese settlers had estabhshed sugar plan- 
tations and mills in the vicimty of the town, and by the early i8th century the 
pace of sugar in Europe had become sufficiently high to make it worthwhile 
developmg this as an export crop. About the same tune also, the cultivation of 
coffee was introduced from India, and shortly afterwards the idea was conceived 
of demanding the payment of tribute m place of the traditional nee in several 
areas under the Company’s control. This was the origin of the system of taxation 
by ‘forced dehveries’ and ‘contmgents’ which, by transformmg Java from an 
entrepot centre into an outstandmg producer of tropical commodities,®^ gave a 
new lease of life to the Company and provided a fresh motive for the extension 
of the latter’s authority over other parts of the island. 

Meanwhile, as their territorial commitments increased, the pohey of the Dutch 
imderwent sigmficant changes in other respects. Thus, although they were less 
troubled than the Portuguese had been by the man-power problem, the remote- 
ness of the archipelago from Europe and the difficulty of maintaimng health in 
Its humid tropical chmate presented great obstacles to the residence of white 
women there,®^ and for this reason the Dutch adopted the practice of mis- 
cegenation which had been introduced by the Portuguese. In this way the Eura- 
sian commumty grew m numbers m all the main areas under Dutch control, 
though durmg the 17th and i8th centuries its members contmued to speak a 
debased form of Portuguese which also served as the lingua franca between 
Europeans and Asians generally throughout the archipelago.®® 

However, even m Java both Dutch and Eurasians together were far outnum- 
bered by the Chmese who smee Portuguese times had formed a significant 
commumty, composed mainly of traders, shopkeepers and skilled craftsmen. 
Durmg most of the 17th century, and particularly under the Governor-General- 
sliip of van Diemen (1636-56), the V.O.C. favoured the further imimgration of 
Chmese, whose industry, self-rehance and peaceful behaviour appealed to the 
Dutch far more than did the allegedly lazy and unpredictable habits of the 
Indonesians. Thus, especially when the Manchu conquest of China was followed 
by avil war in Fukkien, from which the bulk of the Chmese emigrants to the 
Nan Yang traditionally came, the flow mcreased rapidly m volume and by 1733 

^ See Vlekke (A), Chapter 9 Sugar and pepper remained the two most important 
in the first half of the i8th century, but m the second half coffee became the largest single 
source of revenue Other commodities included tea, indigo and teak 

In the days before modem hygiene and samtation Batavia, m particular, was extremely 
unhealthy, owmg to its Dutch-style canals Beginning in 1732 it experienced a series of 
epidemics of mahgnant malaria and other fevers. Vlekke (A), p. 175. 

Wertheim (C), p 291. 
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the total number m Java was of the order of loo^coo^ of whom 8o per cent 
hved in or around Batavia.^ But this sudden influx soon led to extensive un- 
employment^ and when as a result the Dutch decided in 1740 to deport large 
numbers to Ceylon^ a revolt broke out and in a sudden pamc thousands of Chinese 
were killed. 

Nevertheless this madent, which psychologically had much in common with 
the hysterical massacres of Chinese in the Phihppines in 1603 and 16395 
did not put a stop to further immigration, for the Chinese were too persistent 
and too useful to the Europeans - m both the Indies and the Phihppines - to be 
permanently excluded. Owmg to the pecuhar structure of the colomal society 
the Chinese were able to serve as mtermedianes of many kmds between the Euro- 
pean officials and the mdigenous peasantry, and thus to form a kmd of middle class 
analogous to that formed by the Jews in many parts of central and eastern Europe. 

Like the latter, moreover, the Chmese remamed essentially a commumty 
apart, and although many married local wives they continued to preserve their 
own traditions and the language of their homeland, and brought up their children 
to do the same. While such immigration was not unknown elsewhere m South- 
east Asia, it was for the most part on a very limited scale outside Java and the 
Phihppmes, where the presence of the Europeans produced the necessary 
conditions of stability m which Chmese enterprise could reap its reward. 

From a geographical point of view the most significant consequence of Dutch 
rule m Indonesia during the 17th and i8th centuries was that the centre of 
gravity of the Malaysian world moved back from the former commercial focus 
of Malacca m the western approaches to the South Chma Sea to Java which, 
though more distant from the main sea routes, had other and in many ways more 
permanent assets m its great agricultural resources. However, although both 
Dutch and Spamsh pohtical power thus remamed confined to the island peri- 
phery of South-east Asia, the coimtries on the mainland were not entirely 
ignored by the Europeans even at this stage. And while the Dutch had been the 
first to supplant the Portuguese traders there also, the Enghsh and French later 
came to play the leadmg roles even though, m both cases, their activities were 
subsidiary to those in the Indian sub-contment. 

IV. ENGLISH AND FRENCH ACTIVITIES IN THE 
INDO-PACIFIC PENINSULA DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

As the E.I.C. acquired more bases and wider interests m India dunng the 17th 
century it began to concern itself in a minor way with Burma and Siam as well, 
partly on account of the trade which these countries had to offer and partly out 
of fear lest the Dutch or the French should instal themselves at strategic pomts 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal and so menace its own position on 

Purcell (D)j p 466, Fumivall (A)^ pp 45-83 and Cator, p ii 
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the opposite shore. In the middle 17th century the E.I.C. maintained a post at 
Syriama and m 1661 it opened a new factory at Ayuthia, though neither of these 
ever became of much commercial significance. 

The French likewise had dabbled in Eastern affairs smce the early years of the 
17th century^ but it was only after the foundmg of a new French East India 
Company by Colbert in 1664 that their activities became of any real impor- 
tance.®'^ Four years later they opened two Indian depots^ at Surat and Masuli- 
patam^ and these were followed by the estabhshment of a strong post at Pondi- 
cherry which thereafter became Aeir prmcipal station m the East, Fmally, m 
1690, a French naval expedition was despatched to the Bay of Bengal for the 
purpose of establishmg commerce with Burma and Siam. 

Even SO5 however, the French remamed more mterested in political than m 
commercial gams, and a similar pohtical motive seems to have been associated 
with their early missionary activity in South-east Asia which also dates from 
approximately the same period. The first Roman Catholic imssions in the Orient 
(apart from those of the Spamards m the Philippmes) had been run mainly 
by Portuguese Jesuits who ventured as far afield as Tonkin, southern China 
and Japan. Accordmgly,the first two bishoprics m the East, namely Malacca and 
Macao, were both held by Portugal, but after 1650 the French took the lead in 
missionary work in Indochma, and French priests were appointed to two new 
bishoprics m Siam. 

During the followmg two or three decades French missionaries won particular 
mfluence in that country, partly through their abihty to supplement rehgious 
evangehsm with the teachmg of Western mihtary science,®® and partly also 
through the mtermediary of the Greek adventurer, Constantin Phaulkon, who 
for a time occupied an extremely important position in Siamese government 
service. But this brief interlude came to an abrupt end in 1688 with the execution 
of many French nationals and the expulsion of the remainder. 

In Annam and Tonkin also, French missionary and tradmg mterests went hand 
m hand durmg the 17th century, but m the i8th century the Aimamites became 
so hostile that French activities were brought almost to a standstill. In these 
discouragmg circumstances Pigneau de Behaine established contact with the 
refugee Nguyen Anh, as described on page 123, and by a treaty of 1787 pro- 
mised him French assistance m return, France was to be rewarded by the cession 
of Pulo Condore®® and further territory in the Bay of Tourane, but these claims 
lapsed as a result of the French Revolution. 

As early as 1631 the French regarded Madagascar as of particular value for extending 
their trade with southern Asia, and in 1638 the island of Bourbon, later renamed Reunion, 
was claimed by the Frenchman Gaubert, and was formally annexed in 1643 a point 
d^apput m the Indian Ocean 

See Hamson, p 122 

Pulo Condore is a small island, with several good anchorages, some 58 miles from the 
coast of the Mekong delta. Its strategic position in relation to the trade routes of the 
South China Sea had led the Enghsh to occupy it in 1702, but they abandoned it three 
years later See Hall (B), pp 364 and 369 
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MeanwhilCj however^ the main activities of the French m Asia were concen- 
trated in India and the Indian Ocean theatre where, in the i8th century, they 
began in earnest to play for bigger stakes.^ As events moved forward to the in- 
evitable collision between the Enghsh and the French m India, both sides 
conducted rival intrigues in Burma, whose reserves of teak had a high strategic 
value as material for naval shipbuilding. In the event it was the Burmans, whom 
the British had backed, and not the French-supported Peguans, who emerged 
victorious in the mtemal struggle for supremacy in Burma durmg the middle 
i8th century. And with Chve’s victory at Plassey in 1757 and the surrender of 
Pondicherry m 1761 the French dreams of empire m India faded,^^ though it 
was not until after the battle of Baxar in 1764 that the British decisively conso- 
hdated their position in the sub-contment. 

Thereafter French mterest m South-east Asia languished for the next three- 
quarters of a century or so. But the British, havmg become a great territonal 
power m India, were conscious both of new strategic problems and new com- 
mercial opportumties, and these together led to a revival of British mterest not 
only in the Indo-Pacific pemnsula but also, and more immediately, m the Malay- 
sian archipelago. 

In the first place the recent struggle against the French had underlined the 
strategic weakness of the E.LC.’s position in India during the period of the 
NE monsoon (October-January), when its naval vessels were liable to be cooped 
up in the Coromandel coast ports by rough weather, thereby leavmg the whole of 
that coast at the mercy of foreign raiders. Thus the need was felt for a naval base 
on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, to which units of the fleet could retire 
durmg this season so as to be ready for action should the need anse.^^ 

Furthermore, there were important commercial reasons for the revival of 
British mterest m South-east Asia at this time. For not only were the British, 
like the French, mterested m obtaining territories of their own m which to culti- 
vate spices and other tropical produce, but they were also developmg a valuable 
trade with Chma, exportmg opium ftom Bengal in exchange for tea from Canton, 
and hence desued to safeguard the rights of British shippmg through the Malacca 
Straits and the South Chma Sea.^ 

It was agamst this background that m 1786 the E.I.C. took possession, by 

The French East India Company, which had seemed on the point of collapse in 1713, 
was reorganized m 1720 The key islands of Mauritius and Seychelles were acquired m 
1715 and 1744 respectively, and a whole series of factories was set up m pemnsular India 
m the years which followed. 

Though for a short time the French were very active economically They broke the 
Dutch clove monopoly by mtroducmg these and odier spices mto Seychelles m 1770, and 
also built up sugar, clove and nutmeg plantations m Mauritius These islands, which 
were used as bases for numerous attacks on British shippmg m the subsequent wars, were 
finally ceded to Britam by the Treaty of Paris, 1814, though Reumon remamed French. 

42 Wnght and Reid, Chapter IV Cf also note 27, above 

By the Treaty of Paris, 1784, all the seas of the archipelago were declared open to the 
British, but the monopohstic habits of the Dutch were slow to die 
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somewhat devious methods^ of the island of Penang situated close to the Malayan 
shore at the northern entrance to the Malacca Straits. And while, in origm, this 
acquisition represented htde more than a widenmg of the Company’s strategic 
perimeter m the Indian Ocean, the British were already findmg new and com- 
pellmg reasons for edgmg their way back mto the Malaysian archipelago from 
which they had been virtually excluded smce the 17th century.^^ 

At the same time, moreover, the British were beginning to encroach into the 
Dutch sphere from the opposite extremity as a result of their new-found in- 
terest in the sea approaches to Austraha, and several years before this culminated 
in the founding of the Botany Bay settlement in 1788, the presence of British 
ships off New Gumea was causmg concern to the Dutch. Further emphasis on 
the Pacific approach to the archipelago likewise resulted from the arrival of the 
first American tradmg vessel at Batavia m 1786, an event which suggested to 
some of the V.O.C.’s representatives the disturbmg possibihty of a reorientation 
of the Indies’ trade with the U.S.A. at the expense of the Netherlands.^® 

As on other occasions, Dutch fears regardmg foreign advances towards their 
cherished possessions m the East, though not entirely groundless as subsequent 
history was to show, were certainly premature. Nevertheless, the Dutch were 
faced with real problems, arismg on the one hand from the loss of naval sup- 
remacy and the growth of British and French commercial competition,^® and 
on the other hand from the widespread corruptions*^ withm the Company itself. 
The high level of profits which had characterized the late 17th and early i8th 
centuries had become a thmg of tlie past and by the time the Umted Provinces 
were mvaded by the Jacobins in 1795 the situation was beyond repair. Four years 
later, under the Batavian Republic, the Company was finally dissolved and in 
1800 the Government itself assumed responsibihty for the administration of its 
territories. 

V. ANGLO-DUTCH RIVALRY IN THE ARCHIPELAGO 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

The gradual extension of Dutch control over the interior of Java, which had 
been the most important European achievement m South-east Asia durmg the 
17th and i8th centuries, was a natural consequence of the changing character of 
the Western demand for tropical produce and, m particular, of the shift m em- 
phasis from high-value spices, whose production reqmred only a very limited 

**The British made various attempts to found new stations there in the i8th century, 
the most successful being at Natal (1751) and Tapanuh (1755), both of which, hke Ben- 
kulen, were on the west coast of Sumatra 
«Vlekke(A),p 218 

FoUowmg the defeat of the Dutch navy at Dogger Bank m 1781. 

Van Leur, p. 287, states that maritime impotence was the sole cause of the V O C.’s 
downfall 
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amount of land^ to sugar and coffee^ which were consumed m much larger quan- 
tities and entailed a great mcrease in the acreage of land under cultivation. Yet 
despite the very substantial quantities^ notably of coffee, which were shipped to 
Europe by the V.O.C. dunng the second half of the i8th century, this enterprise 
was not a financial success, and while corruption may provide a partial explana- 
tion for the failure, the high cost of transport arismg from the enormous distance 
involved was undoubtedly a serious handicap. 

Indeed, although the East Indies had been the first tropical region to attract 
the attention of the Europeans, it was the Caribbean which had engrossed the 
greatest attention as a plantation region during the 17th and i8th centuries. 
For m addition to such assets as fertile soils and easy access from the sea, m 
both of which respects it was essentially similar to South-east Asia, the Caribbean 
region possessed the further inestimable advantage of being much closer to 
Europe, and its defiaencies in labour were fairly easily overcome by the impor- 
tation of slaves from western Africa. 

On this basis, therefore, the Caribbean region and the adjacent coastlands of 
Brazil became by far the most important source of tropical produce for Europe 
during the 17th and i8th centuries, with sugar, followed by coffee, cocoa and 
indigo as the principal crops involved, and agamst this part of the world the more 
distant Asian tropics could not hope to compete on equal terms.^^ But as the i8th 
century gave place to the 19th a senes of apparently unrelated developments 
combined to brmg about a diversion of European interest from the American to 
the Asian tropics and, m so domg, to inaugurate the third and final stage m the 
extension of Western control over South-east Asia. 

In the first place, the amoimt of smtable land m most of the West Indian 
islands was small, and from the early i8th century onwards the problem of soil 
exhaustion had begun to give cause for concern. By the end of the century httie 
scope remamed for further expansion m many of the islands and when, m the 
1830s and 40s, the British, French and Danes abohshed slavery, the region lost 
one of Its mam competitive advantages. But more important than either of these 
factors was the effect of the Industnal Revolution, which both spectacularly 
mcreased the European demand for tropical materials and, through the apphca- 
tion of steam power to ocean transport, greatly reduced the disabihties of dis- 
tance from which the remoter parts of the world had hitherto suffered. 

In such circumstances, therefore, Europeans concerned with production and 
trade m tropical commodities began to turn to South-east Asia - a veritable 
Caribbean writ large -- as the most promising field for future expansion, and this 
change m outlook was already becoming apparent by the middle of the 19th 
century.^® 

Even though Java was for a time the world’s largest smgle suppher of coffee, the 
total value of all tropical produce from the West Indies was much greater than that from 
the East Indies 

The Europeans also turned to Africa, though for the most part the physical barriers 
to penetration inland delayed developments there until later 
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In the meantnne^ however, the even greater preoccupation of European in- 
dustnahsts with the search for overseas markets had led to a prior concentration 
of interest on such densely peopled lands as China and Japan (as well, of course, 
as India) and it was not until the mam positions had been taken up m relation 
to such trade that official attention began to focus more specifically on the im- 
mense economic potentiahties of South-east Asia as a producmg region.^<> But 
from the 1850s onwards, and especially after the opemng of the Suez canal in 
1869, the imperial forwardmovement gathered momentum throughout the region, 
and one by one all its remaining territories, Siam alone excepted, passed under 
Western control. 

In this activity Great Britam, which was the prime mover in the Industrial 
Revolution and had emerged from the Napoleomc Wars as the world’s leadmg 
sea power, set the pace, and m the opemng years of the 19th century the British 
attempt to find new markets m Chma for Lancashire textiles^^ gave an added 
incentive to those servants of the E I.C. who were anxious to extend the Com- 
pany’s influence in the areas bordermg upon the Straits of Malacca. 

As on many other occasions the course of events in South-east Asia was in 
large measure determined by the vagaries of European history. With the French 
invasion of the Netherlands m 1794-5, the British proceeded to occupy the Dutch 
possessions m the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Malacca, the Moluccas and the 
west coast of Sumatra, though it was not until after the aimexation of Holland 
by Napoleon m 1810 that they took the decisive step of invadmg Java, which 
they held firom 1811 to 1816. But while m the eyes of the E.I.C. the British 
action in Java was designed merely to elimmate Dutch power from the region 
for the duration of hostihties, the official who was charged with the administra- 
tion of Java, Thomas Stamford Raffles, viewed his task in much more grandiose 
terms. 

Ever smee his arrival at Penang several years earlier. Raffles had been com- 
pletely captivated by the charms of the ‘unspoiled’ Malaysian peoples, and this 
state of mind was largely responsible for his desire to better the lot of the Javans,^^ 
both by substitutmg British for Dutch rule and, more immediately, by putting 
an end to compulsory labour services and encouragmg the peasants to cultivate 
whatever crops they wished. However, although most of his criticisms of tradi- 
tional Dutch methods were amply justified, and mdeed endorsed by many of the 
Dutch adimmstrators themselves. Raffles’ championing of the interests of the 
indigenous peoples was not entirely dismterested. As a representative of Britam 

See Sokol (A)^ p 350. 

Between 1700 and 1780 the value of Britain’s annual exports to Asia rose from 
£100,283 (representing ij per cent of the total exports) to £909,033 (or 6 per cent). 
Van Leur, p 28 On the activities of British shipping in the early 19th century see Allen 
and Donnithome, p 210. 

Since the term Javanese strictly refers to the inhabitants of only part of Java (see 
below, p 239) the term Javans is used here to cover the indigenous people of that island 
as a whole 
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which, unhke Holland/^ had cheap manufactures to sell and, moreover, had every 
reason to beheve that m conditions of free competition it could undersell any 
competitor, Raffles tended to look upon Asian peoples not as mere producers of 
tribute but rather as potential customers, whose hving standards it was sound 
policy to raise. Furthermore, his pioneer researches m Malaysian history caused 
him to appreciate, as did few if any of his contemporaries, the immense geo- 
pohtical significance of the archipelago, and this served to strengthen his desire 
to bring it permanently under British control. In particular, his imagination was 
fired by the story of Madjapahit,^^ and by the possibility of re-creating, under the 
protection of a British governor m Java, a great Malaysian realm stretching from 
Sumatra to Mindanao and New Gumea, which might form a bndge between the 
estabhshed centres of British naval power m the Indian Ocean and the new settle- 
ments in Austraha. 

This ambitious proposition met with htde sympathy m Britain itself, however, 
which was more concerned to see a friendly Netherlands m the heart of western 
Europe than to mdulge in a further flurry of empire building on the periphery of 
Asia. Thus, m 1814 Britam agreed to restore to the Netherlands all the latter’s 
possessions and rights m Indonesia, as of 1803,®® and though some mmor delays 
and disputes took place, this restitution was eventually made in full. 

Despite this setback and his own recall firom Java m 1816, Raffles continued 
to work for the advancement of British power in the archipelago and eventually, 
after faihng to ehcit support for a proposal to set up a post m At]eh,he succeeded 
in getting the Governor-General in Calcutta to ‘authorize the establishment of a 
station beyond Malacca such as may command the southern entrance to the 
Straits’. Accordingly, in 1819, with the agreement of the local de facto ruler, he 
planted a settlement on the sparsely inhabited island of Smgapore, of whose 
significance as a tradmg post m ancient times he was already aware from his 
studies.®® Although this move aroused Dutch fears lest the British might now 
seek to extend their rule over the whole archipelago, it soon became clear that, 
whatever Raffles’ motives imght be, his action m acquiring Singapore was bemg 
officially supported not on account of the Malaysian significance of the island 
but rather because of the means it afforded of securing the British right of way 
from the Indian Ocean to the South China Sea. 

Thus a basis existed for an acceptable division of spheres between the British 

See Wnght and Reid, Chapter 7; Vlekke (A), Chapter 12, and Fumivall (A), Chapter 
3. In the 1 8th, and indeed well into the 19th century, the Dutch had concentrated on 
finance and the carrying trade, and were much slower than the British (or even the 
French) in mdustnahzing Lack of coal played an important part in this. 

See, for example, van Leur, p 277, and Boulger, p 92, cited m Emerson 
Though the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon (and Demerara) were not restored. 

It IS probable that Raffles, relymg on the semi-legendary sources which were the 
only ones then available, over-estimated the importance of Smgapore ('the lion city of 
Sinhapura’) and perhaps also of Madjapahit He knew nothmg of Sri Vijaya, whose 
achievements had been forgotten by the mdigenous population until 20th-century 
puropean scholars rediscovered them 
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and Dutch, and effect was given to this in the Treaty of London of 1824. Britain, 
which no longer needed to use the Sunda Straits, relinquished Benkulen in 
exchange for Malacca, and undertook to make no further settlements in the 
archipelago south of Singapore. In keepmg with this proviso, moreover, the 
nghts acquired by the E.LC. over Belitung (Bilhton) in 1812 were transferred 
to the Dutch who, m their turn, agreed to respect the independence of 
Atjeh.^"^ 

This arbitrary political division, however reasonable it might seem to Euro- 
peans, was completely at variance with the Malaysian concept of the unity of the 
seas through which it ran. Already the British occupation of Smgapore had 
brought about the final dismemberment of the Johore/Riouw kingdom,^® into 
a penmsular portion lymg withm the British sphere and an island realm which 
remained under Dutch protection. But from 1824 onwards this division took on 
a wider meanmg as the territories on the British side of the new international 
boimdary were subjected to radically different pohcies of colomal adixumstration 
from those which were apphed m the rest of the Malaysian world with w^hich 
they had hitherto belonged. 

Nevertheless, in the decades which followed, the course of events m the region 
suggested that the decisions of 1824 were neither ill-conceived geopohtically 
nor entirely without historical justification. For, although Penang had been 
obtamed as a strategic outpost of India, and Smgapore had at first been regarded 
as a forward base for the opium and textile trade with China, the Malaysian 
affimties of both these islands qmcldy asserted themselves and, after the British 
acquisition of Hong Kong in 1842, Singapore as well as Penang began to con- 
centrate predommantly on South-east Asian as opposed to Far Eastern trade. 

For this role its geographical situation was ideal^® and, as a free port in an area 
traditionally bound by monopohstic practices, it rapidly drew to itself the m- 
digenous trade of many parts of Indonesia which was meanwhile beginmng to 
revive after nearly two centuries of suppression by the V.O.C. Thus, besides 
attractmg large numbers of Chmese, and to a lesser extent Indian and Arab 
traders, Smgapore also became the great centre for the Bugmese merchants, 
whose prahusy sailmg each year with the monsoon, used to bring the produce of 
the eastern archipelago, much of it ultimately destined for the Chma market, 
before retummg to Makasar with cargoes of British manufactures. Later both 
Chinese and Arabs, using large European schooners, took over more and more of 
this trade and indeed by 1850 had reached a dominant position m the inter- 
island traffic of the archipelago, which by this time focused primarily upon 

The Dutch also ceded their remaining factories m India 

A survival of the old Malay power (formerly centred m Malacca) whose territories 
mcluded the southern part of the peninsula and the islands immediately to the south of it 

In the changed conditions of the 19th century the offshore islands of Singapore and 
Hong Kong, close to the continental mainland and hence to the shortest sea route to the 
East, were much better placed as entrepdts than were Batavia and Manila in the outer 
island fringe 
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Singapore and thus had the effect of relegating Batavia to the level of a provincial 
harbour. 

For obvious geographical reasons the trading links which developed between 
the Straits Settlements’ ports and both eastern Sumatra and northern Borneo 
were particularly close and^ smce in the latter though not the former area the 
1824 Treaty also gave scope for British territorial expansion,®^ pohtical develop- 
ments followed before very long. The expedition of James Brooke to Borneo 
led to his bemg installed as Rajah of Sarawak in 18423 and shortly afterwards 
in 1846 the island of Labuan was ceded to the British by the Sultan of Brunei, 
to be used as a naval base, coaling station and local entrepot between Smgapore 
and Hong Kong.®^ 

Thus, m addition to controlling the eastern shore of the Malacca Stcaits from 
the Straits Settlements, the British gradually estabhshed their influence along 
the Bornean shore of the South China Sea. In a strategic sense the parallel with 
the Mediterranean later in the century is suggestive, and the series of BnUsh 
footholds at Penang, Smgapore, Labuan and Hong Kong may be compared with 
Gibraltar, Malta, Suez and Aden.®^ Withm the South China Sea only the minor 
island groups of Natuna, Anamba and Tambelan remained under Dutch juris- 
diction, and although in theory their strategic potentialities are considerable, 
no serious use has ever been made of them.®® 

In effect, therefore, although Rafles’ attempt to re-create the empire of Madja- 
pahit under British auspices was a failure, he succeeded in laying the foimdations 
of a new British domain m South-east Asia which, m both its territorial layout 
and Its concentration on trade rather than production,®^ strikingly resembled 
that of Sri Vijaya. Admittedly its nucleus lay on the opposite side of the Straits 
from Palembang which, together with the rest of Sumatra south of Atjeh, 
formed part of the Dutch pohtical sphere. But m forbidding the Dutch to occupy 
Atjeh,®® the British had tightened their gnp on the Straits, and their position 
was further reinforced by the spectacular expansion of Singapore’s entrepot 
trade. 

Thus, the division of spheres between the Bntish and the Dutch came to 
reflect the fundamental geographical realities of the situation, and while Britam 
was pre-eminently concerned with sea-borne commerce, both locally and with 

The wording of the treaty was vague, but nevertheless when in 1857 the free-lancer 
Wilson tned to estabhsh a British vassal state in Siak (north-eastern Sumatra) the Bntish 
government refused to support him on the grounds that such action would contravene the 
treaty. 

China had ceded Hong Kong to Britain in 1842. 

Though of the Asian footholds only Smgapore and Hong Kong were ever developed. 

In 1886 the Sultan of Johore put forward a claim to these three island groups, arguing 
that they had belonged to the Sultan of Riau who, however, had ceded them to the Dutch 
m 1857. But the Bntish Colomal Office dechned to support this claim and the matter was 
dropped. Holland East Indies Colomal Possessions^ pp. 158-9. 

At least until the end of the 19th century when the tm (and later the rubber) pro- 
duction of the F M.S became more important than the trade of the S.S. See below 
PP 592-9 Van Vuuren (A), pp 7-8 
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CHinaj the Dutch were left to continue their estabhshed practice of developing 
the Indies as a primary source of tropical produce. 

This contrast in the 19th-century policies of the British and Dutch m South-east 
Asia was also, however, m large measure an outcome of the great differences in 
economic development between the two metropohtan countries. Since Holland 
was much slower to industriahze than was Great Britam, it had shown httle 
sympathy with the economic reforms which RaflBies had introduced into Java 
during his tenure of office there. Moreover, the problem had later been aggravated 
both by the severe economic setback m the mother country as a result of the 
Napoleomc Wars, and by the heavy expenditure mcurred m suppressmg the wide- 
spread revolt which greeted the Dutch resumption of authority in Java. Thus, 
while the Java War which followed (1825-30) marked the final advance of direct 
Dutch control over the whole of the island, apart from the residual prmcipahties 
of Djokjakarta and Surakarta, its conclusion left the Dutch gravely weakened 
financially and anxious to recoup their losses with all possible speed. 

It was in these circumstances that Johaimes van den Bosch put forward a plan 
which, in effect, represented a reversion to the old V.O C. policy of compulsory 
production. Under this so-called cw/rwwr which he introduced immediately 

after his assumption of office as Governor-General in 1830, the Javan peasantry, 
mstead of paymg taxes as Raffles had laid down, were compelled to set aside 
one-fifth of their land for the cultivation of export crops - in the initial stages 
principally coffee, sugar and mdigo - as prescribed by the Dutch.^^ These 
commodities were then collected and despatched to Europe by the Nederlandsche 
Handels Maatschappij (N.H.M.), a government-sponsored trading company 
which had been founded m 1825, and sold under official auspices at Amsterdam. 

Out of the proceeds of this enterprise the Dutch were able, in the course of the 
next few decades, not merely to make good their former losses, but also to 
accumulate the necessary capital to build up the third-largest merchant navy m 
the world and to estabhsh important textile and other manufacturing industries 
m the metropohtan country.^® The effect on Java, however, was by no means 
as beneficial and although, with the later addition of tea and cinchona cultivation, 
the system led eventually to a useful diversification of cash-crop production there, 
it nevertheless lent itself to all kmds of abuses and imposed a heavy burden on the 
peasantry. Furthermore, while m view of both the great natural fertility of Java 
and its estabhshed position as the mam centre of Dutch influence in the archi- 
pelago, It was understandable that the authorities should have concentrated these 
activities almost exclusively m that island, their pohcy m so doing was largely 

Usually translated ‘culture system’ though ‘system of forced cultivation’ is a better 
rendering On this see Furmvall (A), Chapter 5 

This system was still regarded as preferable to the plantation system as practised in 
the West Indies In particular, it was cheaper to run since the local people were skilled 
culuvators who did not need costly supervision 

As the British had done (though perhaps less self-consciously, a century earlier) on the 
basis of their trade with India. 
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Fig. 1 8 — ^Mainland South-east Asia, expansion of European influence in the loth century 
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By the time of the Second Burmese War, however, a new mterest was attach- 
mg to the Indo-Pacific penmsula as a possible back-door approach to China. 
The idea of making a short cut to south-western China via the Mekong had 
mterested the Dutch m the 17th century, but the expedition which they had sent 
under van Wuysthoff proved a failure, and the matter was not pursued further 
at that time.*^^ But after the British obtamed their first terntonal foothold m 
Burma in 1826, they also became concerned to find a profitable overland route 
to Yunnan, and this mterest contmued to grow as progress m railway construc- 
tion m other parts of the world suggested that not even the rugged rehef of the 
penmsular interior need prove an insuperable obstacle to s imilar developments 
there. 

In this connexion the proposals which were put forward, and the decisions 
subsequently taken regardmg them, should be viewed agamst the wider back- 
ground of British pohcy towards the China trade as a whole. During the first 
half of the 19th century the British, conscious of their great head start in m- 
dustrialization, feared httle serious Western competition in their attempts to 
dominate the China market. Thus all that appeared necessary was to obtam safe 
bases for trade on the China coast, preferably near the mouths of the great 
rivers, and the commerce of the mterior would then automatically gravitate to 
these centres, where British merchants could skim off the cream. This, m effect, 
had been the basis of the agreements over Hong Kong, the treaty ports and the 
system of extra-territoriahty which had been secured as a result of the Opium 
War (1839-42) but, m the decades which followed, more mtensified Western 
competition began to give point to suggestions that a shortenmg of the long sea 
route via Singapore might repay consideration. 

In these circumstances, therefore, and at a time when the geography of the 
mterior of the Indo-Pacific penmsula was still very imperfectly known, the 
reahzation that the upper reaches of the Yang-tze were at one place only )ust 
over 600 miles from Calcutta, compared with a sea distance of 4,300 miles from 
the latter to Shanghai, inevitably gave nse to a whole series of attempts to find 
practicable railway routes from the penmsular coast to the Chiaa border, along 
one or other of the great N/S rivers whose upper courses he m such close proxi- 
imty to that of the Yang-tze itself. 

Between 1852 and 1900 innumerable projects of this kmd were considered m 
Britam,^^ and meanwhile several Frenchmen were quick to see in similar ventures 
a possible means of overtaking the British lead m the Chma trade."^^ But while 
the greatest savmg m distance overland would clearly be effected by means of an 
approach from the shores of the Bay of Bengal, the French were virtually pre- 
cludedfromusmgeitherthe Irrawaddy or the Salween routes as a result of Britain's 


’2 See HaU (B), p. 565 

See Christian (A), p. 278 and (B) Chapter 4 , and Hallett, p 178. 

There was also some German mterest m the possibihties of railway building here, 
though nothmg came of it 
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prior acquisition of the territory through which their lower courses ran^ and 
accordingly they were driven to look farther east for alternatives. 

In the meantime, moreover, the French were evolving other and more gran- 
diose plans for short-circuitmg the British route to the East. Ever since Talley- 
rand had argued that the opemng of a sea route via Suez would react on England 
in the same fatal way as the discovery of the Cape route had ruined Venice and 
Genoa in the i6th century,'^® French speculation on the possibility of cutting 
such a canal had continued, and m the 1850s it began to take on an altogether 
more practical shape as a result of the specific proposals put forward by Ferdi- 
nand De Lesseps. Moreover, while De Lesseps himself was primarily concerned 
with the benefit to world commerce as a whole which would result from the reali- 
zation of his scheme, the imtial opposition mth which this was greeted by the 
British served to rally widespread French support behmd it, and work was put 
in hand m 1859. 

It was against this background that the French imperialists, mindful of their 
country’s former interests in the Annamite lands, began to seek an overland route 
to China via the Mekong valley and Yunnan. In 1856 France joined with Britain 
in a second war agamst Chma, and although this, hlce the Opium War, was under- 
taken with the primary object of extending facihties for trade, the official reason 
for French participation was the murder of a French missionary priest in 
Kwangsi. Thus one of the terms of the ensmng Treaty of Tientsin (1858) was that 
China undertook to tolerate Christiamty, and when the Emperor of Annam, which 
the Cbmese claimed was a tributary state (see p. 123) intensified the traditional 
hostihty to French missions m his territories, the French seized this pretext 
to bombard Tourane m August 1858. Thereafter the attack shifted to Saigon, 
near the mouth of the Mekong, which was captured m 1859. The eastern half 
of Cochmchma was ceded by the Annamites to France m 1862, and in 1863-4 
the latter proclaimed a protectorate over nearby Cambodia.'^® 

This acquisition by France of a territorial foothold in the Mekong delta was 
quickly followed m 1866-7 by an expedition under Doudart de Lagrde and Fran- 
901S Gamier to explore the middle and upper courses of the river. Much to the 
disappomtment of the French, however, their findings made it clear beyond any 
doubt that, owmg to the number and extent of the rapids and the length of the 
dangerous gorges along its course, the Mekong offered no possibihty of through 
navigation to Chma, and for this reason, after a short hiatus occasioned by the 
Franco-Prussian War, French interest in the pemnsula shifted to Tonkin where 
It was hoped that the Song-koi might afford better prospects for a route to 
Yunnan. 

Siegfried, p 54 

Cambodia had hitherto claimed to be an mdependent kingdom, though both Siam 
and Annam aspired to suzeramty over it Siam’s resentment at the Fiench protection of 
Cambodia was molhfied for the time bemg by the French decision to allow it to retam 
the two Cambodian provmces of Battambang and Siemreap (Angkor) which it had occupied 
smce 1795 In 1867 the French annexed the remamder of Cochmchma 
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Coupled With this^ moreovetj a new plan now came to the fore^ namely to steal 
a further march on the British by followmg Suez with a similar canal across the 
isthmus of Kra’^ and so by-passmg Smgapore. Such a proposition had, in fact, 
been considered by the British themselves at an earlier stage, and m 1863 the 
Indian Government had sent a survey party to Kra under Captains Fraser and 
Forlong. But these two mihtary gentlemen had concluded that the construction 
of a canal was impracticable though, apparently in complete ignorance of the 
costs entailed by a double break of bulk, they had urged the construction of a 
trans-isthmian railway on the twm grounds that it would effect a useful shorten- 
ing of the route to Chma, for freight as well as for passengers, and that if the 
British did not build it the French undoubtedly would. 

In the event, the British authorities did not accept this recommendation and, 
as had been forecast, the initiative passed for a time to the French. In 1882-3 
French engineers surveyed what they considered to be a feasible route for a 
canal across the isthmus, and on June 8, 1883 De Lesseps presented his plan for 
the canal to the Kmg of Siam as 7 a route frangatse au TonkirCP^ Meanwhile 
Tonkm itself had become the scene of further and more mtensive French activity. 
In 1873 Jean Dupms, after exploring the Song-koi route to Yunnan, had con- 
cluded that It offered better promise than the Mekong. But despite the Franco- 
Annamite Treaty of 1874 which opened the nver to navigation, litde or no use 
could be made of it owing to the hostility of the local population and of the 
marauding bands of Chmese, notably the so-called ‘Black Flags’, who were active 
along almost its entire course. 

It was to put an end to this state of affairs that the French m 1882^^ sent a 
major mihtary expedition to Tonkin which compelled Annam to accept a French 
protectorate for itself and another for Tonkin. These arrangements called forth 
a strong protest from Chma as the suzerain power, but by the Convention of 
Tientsm, 1884, and a further treaty of 1885 it ^ally agreed to respect the treaties 
concluded between France and the Annamite Court of Hue. 

These expansiomst activities of the French produced immediate and far- 
reachmg repercussions on British pohcy in Burma. All through the 1860s the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce had urged the British Government to open 
up the so-called Moulmem route®® to Chma, and m 1867 the British Chief Com- 
missioner at Ava obtained a treaty estabhshing British extra-territonal rights in 
upper Burma and guaranteemg navigation rights for Bntish steamships on the 
Irrawaddy nver. By this time Gamier’s actions had produced acute fears of an 

/ e following a route which had been in intermittent use smce the beginnmg of 
history See Fisher (A), pp. 85-6, and Loftus 

Christian (A), p 281 

The French had already sent an earher expedition under Garmer m 1873 Although 
this was successful to the extent of gettmg the 1874 agreement noted above, Garmer 
himself was murdered by the Black Flags. See Hall (B), p 569. 

Z e via the Karenni Hills to Kianghung on the upper Mekong and thence to Szemao 
(Esmok) See Hall (B), Chapter 33, for a full account of this question 
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unpendmg French advance via the Shan country to Mandalay, and when later 
the French switched their activities to Tonkin these and similar anxieties were 
mtensified. Matters came to a head in 1885 when the Burmese Kang Thibaw, 
after outrageously penalizing the (British) Bombay and Burma Trading Com- 
pany, concluded a far-reachmg agreement with France.^i 'Yhis, together with 
evidence of Burma’s mtention to import French arms via Tonkm, precipitated 
the Third Burmese War of 1885, which ended with the British annexation in 
1886 of all the remaining territories under the control of the Burmese monarchy. 
As with the recent French annexations in the Annamite lands, the British found it 
expedient to sign an agreement with Chma (The Convention of Peking, 1886) 
whereby the latter formally recognized the British as rulers of Burma and the 
two countries agreed to delimit the Sino-Burmese boundary 
During the last decade of the century further comphcations arose out of the 
French decision to round off their territories m Indochina, by establishing a 
protectorate over the series of small Laotian states which occupied the plateau 
country adjoining, and in places straddhng the middle and upper courses of the 
Mekong. As virtually the whole of this area had long formed a pohtical no-man’s- 
land between Annam and Siam m the south and between Burma and China to 
the west and north, the attempt of the French to lay claim to it by virtue of their 
new position as rulers of Annam^^ provoked serious repercussions. 

Qosely related, both ethmcally and historically, to the Laos principahties were 
the geographically similar Shan states which, since the i6th century, had owed 
allegiance to Burma. After the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 the British 
had shown some hesitation over the pohcy they should adopt towards these 
territories for, while mihtary opinion was in favour of accepting the Salween as 
the boundary, some of the Shan states lay to the east of this river and indeed 
two of them, Kengtung and Kiang Hung, even claimed territory east of the 
Mekong. Again, although there seemed to be strong arguments for limiting the 
extent of the British domain so as to leave a strip of neutral (that is Chinese and 
Siamese) territory between Burma and French Indochma, it was clear that the 
meffectiveness of the Siamese hold over this mountainous region might well tempt 
the French to advance their claims to the Salween. In these circumstances, 
therefore, the British decided to secure control over all of the Shan states which 
had hitherto been subject to Ava.®^ 

Which provided, inter aba, for the estabhshment of a Bank of Burma with French 
capital, a hne of French steamships on the Irrawaddy, and the construction of a railway 
Christian (A), p 279, 

Although the immediate Burmese resistance had been shght m 1885, the campaign 
was followed by protracted guerrilla warfare. The Shan States submitted to Briush rule 
in 1890, but the Chins held out until 1896 

Accordmg to Hall, Chapter 37, the Siamese claims were much stronger than those of 
the Annamites, and both ethmcally and Imgmstically the local ties with Siam were close. 
Further, there was little ground for the French claims that Siam was planmng to seize the 
opportumty created by the French defeat of the Annamites in order to drive to the sea at 
Vmh. Jbtd 84 j 
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Shortly afterwards, in 1893, the French compelled Siam to cede all its re- 
maining territories east of the Mekong.®^ These lands, though no less fragmented 
pohtically than the Shan states, were made into the single protectorate of Laos, 
and this was immediately mcorporated within the Union of Indochina which had 
meanwhile been set up in 1887. These developments caused an acute crisis in 
Anglo-French relations, but m 1895 the British agreed to forego all claims to 
territory east of the Mekong, in return for French participation in a joint de- 
claration of January i, 1896 which, in effect, established what was left of Siam as 
a buffer state between India®® and French Indochina. 

Thus, partly as a result of Anglo-French rivalry, partly through the astute 
policy of its own ruling house, and not least because of its relatively isolated 
geographical position away from the mam sea lanes, Siam alone among the states 
of the Indo-Pacific peninsula succeeded in preserving its independence from 
Western control. Nevertheless, a price was exacted for this privilege for, besides 
the actual losses of territory already noted, Siam was forced to acquiesce in the 
estabhshment of rival British and French spheres of influence over important 
outlying portions of the kmgdom.®’^ 

The mutual suspiaons of Britain and France on the mainland of South-east 
Asia were, of course, only one manifestation of rivalry which ranged over the 
whole colonial field from Africa to the South-west Pacific, until brought to an 
end by the Entente Cordiale of 1904. And while the French modification of the 
boimdary between Laos and Siam in their favour in the same year provoked no 
senous complamt,®® their annexation of Battambang and Siemreap in 1907 
caused a revival of British suspicions, as well as much bitterness m Siam, though 
it was naturally well received m Cambodia. 

Thereafter, however, as the probabihty increased that few of the proposed 
overland routes to Chma would ever materialize, the local basis of Anglo-French 
discord in the penmsula gradually disappeared. In the event, France did succeed 
in opening one important link with Chma, namely the railway from Haiphong to 
Kunmmg, which was completed m 1910. But the plan for linking this line with 
the Burma railway system across the extremely rugged country north-east of 
the Shan states was ruled out as ^midsummer madness’ by Lord Curzon, and no 
modern communication was ever developed between Burma and China until after 
the outbreak of the Smo-Japanese War m 1937.®® 

Since 1827 Vientiane (the southern half of the old Lan Chang) had been effectively 
Siamese. 

India by this time mcludcd Burma See above, note 70, Note the analogy with Afgham- 
stan, the buffer state between India on the west and Bntam’s other great rival, namely 
Russia. 

See Fig 18 By this time 90 per cent of Siam’s foreign trade was in Briush hands and 
seven-eighths of this was with the Menam valley Hall (B), p 610, note 2 

Laos obtamed some territories of Luang Prabang on the right bank of the Mekong, 
and Siam renounced sovereignty over Luang Prabang. 

5 first the Burma Road and later also the Ledo Road. On Curzon’s views see 
Chnsuan (B) p 224 
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The Kra canal scheme likewise died a natural death, which was scarcely sur- 
prising m view of the relatively small saving in distance which it could offer. 
Neve^eless, British concern to retam command of the sea-way between the 
Indian and the Pacific Oceans led them to insist on a guarantee m the Anglo- 
Siamese Treaty of 1909 that no third party should acquire concessions of stra- 
tegic significance on the west coast of the Gulf of Siam.®® 

VII. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EXPANSION IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA, 1870-1941 

By the turn of the century, therefore, European interest in the Indo-Pacific 
penmsula as a possible means of access to China had largely evaporated, but in 
the meantime the region had acquired a new importance m its ovm right as a 
major centre of rice production. This development must be numbered among the 
many indirect consequences of the opening of the Suez canal, for although the great 
deltas of the Irrawaddy, Menam and Mekong were intrmsically suited by both 
their physique and their absence of population pressure to become major ex- 
porters of rice, it was not until after 1869 that it became a paying proposition to 
import heavy miUmg machmery or to export so bulky a commodity to Europe. 
But thereafter rice quickly became by far the most important cash crop, ahke in 
Burma, Siam and Indochma, and this pre-eminence has been mamtamed ever 
since, notwithstanding the considerable developments that have taken place in 
the production of teak, rubber, and minerals of many kinds. 

In the island realm to the south the economic and political consequences of 
the openmg of the Suez canal were, if anything, even more revolutionary in 
character. For besides greatly improving the prospects for the export of the bul- 
kier tropical products to the West, the new route made it possible for shipowners, 
both European and Asian, to buy up large numbers of small and often second- 
hand steamers, which would have been incapable of reaching the East via the 
longer and rougher Cape route, but were nevertheless able to fulfil an invaluable 
function in developing local shippmg hnes throughout the normally placid 
Malaysian seas.®^ 

Thus, just as the greater part of Burma and Indochina had been absorbed into 
the rival empires of Bntam and France between 1826 and 1886, so m Malaysia 
after 1870 the British and the Dutch extended their authority from their original 
bases over virtually the whole of the respective spheres which had been agreed 
upon in the Treaty of 1824. 

Prior to 1874 Britain’s territorial interest in the Malay peninsula had stopped 
short at the four Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, Malacca and the 

See Jones, Borton and Peam, p 299 On renewed interest m a Kra canal, see below, 
P- 525 

Later the greater part of the rice found markets in nearby parts of Asia 

Many of the novels of Joseph Conrad deal with this epoch. See Van Helsdingen, 
P 119. 
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Dindings®^) which flanked the sea route through the Malacca Straits. But, be- 
ginning m that year, a form of protection was extended over four of the interior 
Sultanates which seemed to be particularly rich in tin or gold and durmg the early 
years of the 20th century the desire to obtam new land for rubber prepared the 
way for the further extension of British rule over Johore (1914) and the four 
northern Malay states which had remamed und^r Siamese jurisdiction until 
1909. Likewise in northern Borneo the British extended their authority inland 
from the origmal offshore foothold of Labuan, and m 1888 Sarawak, Brunei and 
the territory of the British North Borneo Company were all brought under 
protection. 

Withm the Dutch sphere as defined m 1824 even greater changes took place, 
and as the revolution in communications transformed the East Indian seas from a 
remote and isolated cul-de-sac mto a great meetmg place for the ships of many 
nations, the last Imgering vestiges of monopoly and mercantihsm were swept 
away and the whole of the archipelago was drawn mto the stream of international 
commerce. 

Under the pressure of the new hberal middle class m the mother country®^ 
the cultuur stelsel was abohshed in Java and the new Agrarian Law enacted m 1 870, 
and together these two events led to a rapid increase of the plantation acreage m 
that island. But even before this date other enterprising planters had begun to 
appreciate the potentiahties afforded by the rich coastal lowlands of north-eastern 
Sumatra, flankmg the Straits seaway, and their activities,®^ together with the 
search for coal, oil and other minerals m many parts of the archipelago, went 
hand m hand with the gradual estabhshment of effective Dutch control over the 
outer islands. 

For the most part this process was achieved without serious opposition, 
though an important exception occurred m the case of Atjeh.®® Under the 1824 
Treaty the Dutch were precluded from mtervenmg m the affairs of this 
intensely Mushm state occupying the northern tip of Sumatra, but when the 
increased volume of shippmg m the Straits after 1869 was followed by an even 
more rapid growth of Atjehnese piracy the British waived the relevant clause m 
the Treaty, and m 1873 the Dutch attacked. The Atjehnese proved an extremely 
difficult foe to defeat, and it was not until 1903 that organized resistance came to 
an end. 

At the opposite extremity of the archipelago, fear of British encroachment 
northwards and westwards from Austraha had led the Dutch in 1826 to proclaim 

The Dindings was a small coastal territory in Perak acquired as a base for anti-pirate 
patrols Penang also included Provmce Wellesley on the mainland coast, acquired from 
Kedah m 1800 

This new middle class was largely associated with the tradmg and industrial activities 
described above (p. 148)3 and thus mdirectly owed much of its prosperity to the cultuur 
stelsel See Fumivall (A) Chapter 6 

Tobacco was the first major crop produced here, followed later by coffee, rubber, 
palm oil, etc. 

There was also some resistance elsewhere, most notably m Bah 
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their sovereignty as far as the 141st mendian in New Guinea. However, little 
was done to substantiate these claims until much later, but after the shock 
occasioned in 1884-5 by the British and German annexations of south-east and 
north-east New Guinea respectively, the Dutch purchased the claim of the Sultan 
of Tidore over the western half of that island, and finally in 1898 brought it 
within the adnumstrative framework of the Indies. 

To the north-east also, Dutch anxieties had been aroused, for after the Japanese 
annexation of Formosa m 1895 the possibihty of a further southward advance 
by Japan seemed to be encouraged by the condition of decadence into which 
Spamsh rule m the Phihppmes had sunk durmg the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury.®^ In addition to Japan, Germany was also castmg covetous eyes on the 
Spanish possessions in the western Pacific, but m the event it was the Umted 
States which, temporarily departmg from its anti-colomal traditions, obtained the 
Phihppmes after the Spamsh- American War of 1898-9.®® 

Although Umted States’ commercial mterest m the Phihppines had begun on a 
small scale much earlier m the century, and even for a time seemed likely to 
extend from tliere mto northern Borneo, in a manner foreshadowmg that of the 
later British North Borneo Company, the estabhshment of pohtical control over 
the Phihppmes was dictated far more by strategic than by economic considera- 
tions, for even at this stage the growing strength of Japan was viewed as a potential 
threat to the United States’ position m the Pacific. Thus the Phihppines became 
a kind of forward defensive screen for the Californian coast, and as a result of 
this pohcy and of the new cultural and econoimc ties which developed with the 
United States, the islands were once again more closely ahgned with the opposite 
side of the Pacific than with the remainder of South-east Asia. 

By the end of the 19th century, therefore, the pohtical map of South-east 
Asia had assumed the form it was to mamtain with only imnor adjustments until 
the Japanese occupation durmg the Second World War. In the space of less than 
a hundred years Western control had advanced from a few scattered positions in 
the Malaysian archipelago to embrace the whole of the region, apart from a 
much-reduced Siamese kingdom whose mdependence was further compro- 
mised by Western spheres of influence and the principle of extra-territoriahty. 

Notwithstanding occasional setbacks, among which only that caused by the 
world economic crisis of the 1930s was either severe or prolonged, the first 
four decades of the 20th century saw a spectacular expansion of production and 
trade in every country within the region, and at the same time the achievements 
of Western rule m such fields as medicine, education and pubhc works were 
generally far superior to those m other tropical dependencies. This, then, was 

A Dutch writer. Professor Schlegel, suggested m 1896 that Holland should curb 
possible Japanese aggressive designs on the Indies by takmg possession of Formosa 
Stoddard, p 20 

Germany was able to buy some of the lesser Spamsh islands elsewhere m the Pacific, 
but not Guam which was a stagmg pomt between the Umted States and the Phihppines 
The Umted States also annexed Hawau in 1899. 
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the situation when the Japanese drive to the south in December 1941 put an end 
to the era of Western domination and prepared the way for the new national 
states of today. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Legacy of the West 




I. THE RE-DRAWING OF THE POLITICAL MAP 

Viewed in its true historical perspective the age of Western domination in 
South-east Asia is seen to have been of relatively brief duration. Except for a few 
small portions of the Malaysian archipelago and the coastal frmges of Burma, 
effective European occupation has been at most a matter of barely a smgle 
century. Yet the period of Western rule has witnessed a revolutionary transforma- 
tion alike m the economic, social and pohtical life. And although with the 
post-war granting of mdependence to the Phihppmes (1946), Burma (1947), 
Indonesia (1949)3 Indochma (1954) and the Federation of Malaya (1957)3 the 
imperial age is now effectively at an end, its imprint is still apparent in every 
aspect of the human geography of the region. 

In the first place it is evident m the political map, for with few exceptions the 
national boundaries of today are identical with those agreed upon by the Euro- 
peans m the course of the 19th-century scramble for territory. This arbitrary 
parcellmg out of the region mto a veritable patchwork of rival colomes, protec- 
torates and spheres of influence marked a further stage m the process of regional 
diversification, and today the several states of South-east Asia, like the republics 
of Latm America, ‘face the world, turnmg their backs to one another^^ 

Admittedly some of the new territorial units estabhshed by the Europeans, 
notably Burma and perhaps also Indonesia, corresponded fairly closely to older 
mdigenous groupings, though this can hardly be claimed of either the Phihppmes 
or French Indochma. But even where such historical precedents did exist, the 
administrative patterns imposed by the West were essentially ahen; the new 
Imear boundaries had a precision and permanence hitherto unknown in South- 
east Asia, and the usual practice of estabhshmg the seat of government m coastal 
ports rather than inland towns represented a complete break with the accepted 
traditions m many parts of the region. 

Moreover, each of these various dependent territories was tied to a different 
part of the outside world, so that each became Westermzed through different 
linguistic media and accordmg to widely varying concepts of coloniahsm, which 
in turn were reflected m both social pohcy and pohtical evolution. Nor was this 
solely a matter of the direct relationships with the metropohtan powers them- 


^Broek (D), p 188 
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selves. Thus^ for example^ Burma was administered as part of British India, and 
j&om the middle of the 19th century until the separation of 1937 its communal 
structure, its pattern of trade and ultimately also its advance towards self- 
government were decisively shaped by this fact. On the other hand British 
Malaya, though likewise origmally envisaged as an outpost of India, later came 
to be regarded rather as the gateway to the Pacific, an outlook which found 
expression m the estabhshment of the great naval base at Singapore in the 
1920s. Similarly, Indochma was cast for the key role m the wide-ranging, if in the 
end ineffective, imperial strategy of the French in the Far Eastern and Pacific 
theatres, while the Netherlands Indies, as the preserve of one of the lesser 
European powers, maintamed a degree of detachment and even obscunty which 
ill accorded with their wealth, but was nevertheless not without its advantages to 
Dutch commercial mterests. Even more isolated from the rest of South-east 
Asia was the Phihppmes, whose character as a cultural outher of Latm America 
was only partially altered by its 20th-century ahgnment with the Umted States, 
and whose subsequent evolution as a colony of a traditionally anti-colomal power 
was without parallel m other parts of the region. Only Siam retained pohtical 
mdependence, but from the 1860s onwards it was intimately hnked economically 
with British South-east Asia, and experienced the revolutionary impact of the 
West in only a shghtly less mtense form than its neighbours. 

IL ECONOMIC CHANGES 

The re-drawmg of the pohtical map symbolizes the introduction of law and order, 
the West’s greatest single contribution to South-east Asia. Coupled with this was 
the provision of sound money which, as Allen and Donnithome have stressed,^ 
was of almost equal importance in making possible the economic development 
which was the principal motive for Western mtervention m the region’s affairs. 

The forms of economic activity with which the West concerned itself were 
governed by the outlook of the age m question, that is first m the Indies by 
mercantihsm, but far more important, both there and elsewhere, by the hberal 
capitahst doctrmes of the 19th and early 20th centuries. In either case, however, 
the Westerners were concerned primarily with makmg profits for themselves, and 
only secondarily with the need to develop the territories for the benefit of the 
indigenous inhabitants.^ Thus the colonial dependencies of South-east Asia 
were viewed as Erganzungsraume for the European metropoHtan powers,^ and 
from this pomt of view the most profitable hnes of development were the extrac- 
tion of such materials as were readily accessible, and, more important, the cultiva- 
tion of whatever forms of tropical produce were in greatest demand in temperate 
markets. 

Such development of course was not without very real benefit to the South- 

® Allen and Donnithome, p. 265 

® This attitude changed considerably after the early 20th century See below, p 192. 

* See Pelzer (K), p 314 


s E.A. — 6 
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east Asian lands. For although the Portuguese had been content to trade in those 
spices which were native to the archipelago, and the various crops brought in 
from the New World by the Spamards achieved importance mainly within the 
framework of subsistence cultivation, the otlier European rulers, particularly 
the Dutch and the British, subsequently mtroduced a wide range of new com- 
mercial plants which were drawn from all over the tropical world, and included 
all the major cash crops of today apart from rice, sugar and coconuts. In this 
process, as we have seen, there has been a gradual shift of emphasis from high- 
value commodities to the cheaper and bulkier forms of tropical produce, while 
at the same time constant attention has been given to the task of adaptmg the 
imported plants to the pecuharittes of the South-east Asian environment and to 
mtroducmg or breedmg new varieties better able to resist the diseases which 
thrive there. 

Thus, for example, durmg the 17th century, Arabian coffee (Cqffea arabica) 
was mtroduced by the Dutch into Java, where it remained the most important 
cash crop until the 1880s, by which time cultivation had also been extended on a 
smaller scale to Celebes, Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. Thereafter, however, 
it proved to be extremely susceptible to the rust fungus {Hemileia vastatrix) 
wltich virtually brought production to an end m Malaya but led the Dutch m 
Java to experiment with other more resistant African types. Hence, today 
Indonesia is stiU an important coffee producer, but mainly of the Iiberica variety, 
which grows on heavy lowland soils, and of the robusta which prefers the better- 
drained soils of the lower hill slopes up to about 2,500 ft. 

However, largely because of the great increase m output of cheaper Brazihan 
coffee after the 1880s, attention shifted to other crops, and by the last decade 
of the 19th century® cane sugar had already replaced coffee as the leadmg export 
crop of Java whose central and eastern districts were almost ideally suited to its 
cultivation. Similarly favourable physical conditions hkewise encouraged com- 
mercial sugar production in many parts of the Phihppines, but the early hopes 
for developmg successful cultivation m western Malaya were never reahzed, 
except on a mmute scale m Malacca and Provmce Wellesley. 

Following a serious setback caused by the ravages of sereh^ a parasitic disease 
of the vascular tissues of the cane, Dutch plant breeders in the present century 
perfected a series of new varieties which were both more resistant and sub- 
stantially more productive, and one of these, POJ 2878, was givmg the astomsh- 
mgly high average yield of over 120 cwt. per acre by 1929.® But although Java, 
owing to the combmation of optimum natural conditions, cheap labour and the 
mtensive researches of Dutch scientists, was able to produce sugar more cheaply 
than any other part of the world, the mdustry has never fully recovered ftom the 
great depression which began in 1929 and lasted well into the 1930s. For, in 

® See Allen and Donnithome, p 90 

* POJ 2878 accounted for 90 per cent of Java’s sugar production m 1938, when the 
average yield for the island was 124 cwt per acre See also Robequain (D), p 342. 
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contrast to most of the other major cane producers, Java had no large protected 
market for its exports and, although some improvement m production occurred 
just before the outbreak of the war, the latter caused an even more serious set- 
back and led to a great expansion of production m the rival centres m the 
Western hemisphere^ 

Besides coffee and sugar, several lesser but nevertheless very profitable cul- 
tures were developed during the 19th century, again mainly m Indonesia. Of 
these, tea, originally introduced from China and Japan, made a promising start 
in the uplands of western Java early in the century, though m response to a 
growing demand for Indian-type teas new varieties were brought m from 
Assam after 1873 and these have since become the more important. Likewise, 
the Andean cmchona tree, from whose bark quinine is obtained, was success- 
fully planted m the same vicimty in the 1850s, and proved an astomshmg success 
prior to the recent advent of synthetic anti-malarial drugs,® while North America 
provided the first tobacco plants to be cultivated m Sumatra, and kapok was a 
native of the Latm-Amencan tropics. 

/ But imdoubtedly the most spectacular progress was that achieved by rubber, 
and smce the history of this commodity in South-east Asia also illustrates many 
of the problems which have been encountered m the cultivation of other planta- 
tion products there, it is worth considering m some detail. 

Rubber is obtamed from the sap of the tree Hevea brasiliensis^ and until the 
early years of the present century the mam commercial supply came from Brazil, 
where itmerant Amermd labourers used to wander through the Amazon jungle 
tappmg the scattered h&vea trees which grew there m their natural state. But in 
1876, at a time when the new electrical and bicycle mdustries were creating a 
growing demand for rubber m the Umted Kmgdom, the Enghshman Henry 
Wickham sm uggled a stock of hevea seeds out of Brazil and succeeded m germi- 
nating them m K ew Gardens . From there seedlings were taken to Ceylon and 
thence to Smgapore, but it was not until around the turn of the century that some 
of the former Malayan coffee estates, which had recently been rmned by the 
bhght and growmg Brazihan competiuon®, began to experiment with rubber as a 
possible alternative. 

It was at this juncture that the coming of the motor-car suddenly led to a 
totally unexpected expansion in the demand for rubber,^® with the result that m 

^ Fryer (C), p 171 

® Cinchona is not ready to yield its bark before the tree is 15 years old, so that heavy 
capitahzation is necessary. By the early 20th century Java had almost a monopoly of 
production, but smce then various synthetic drugs, such as atebrm, mepachrme and palu- 
drme, have largely ousted quinme from its prmcipal use m the prevention and treatment of 
malaria, and this has led to a catastrophic fall m demand In 1955 Indonesian exports of 
cmchona bark were only 1,207 tons, compared with 6,957 tons m 1938 

® It is iromcal that Brazil’s rise to pre-emmence as a coffee producer should have been 
a contributory factor to South-east Asia’s replacement of Brazil as the world’s leadmg 
producer of rubber 

By 1^97 Britam was already im p orting 20,000 tons of rubber a year Chaloner, p 8 
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r the first two decades of the present century it estabhshed itself as by far the most 
» important export crop m Malaya. From there production qmckly spread to 
Java^ Sumatra and Borneo^ and by the end of the 1920s rubber had become 
Ae leadmg export of the Netheilands Indies, besides having been taken up 
^on a smaller but nevertheless sigmficant scale in Burma, Thailand and Indo- 
china.) 

OFor besides the relatively high price which it normally commands,^^ rubber 
offers many other advantages to the cultivator. Bemg mdigenous to the Amazon 
)ungle, It IS naturally adapted to the hot humid climate of much of South-east 
Asia and thrives even on maturely laterized soils. Moreover, while tappmg, which 
mvolves makmg an mcision m the bark and allowing the latex to dram into a 
small coUectmg cup, provides steady employment all the year round with no 
seasonal fluctuations, the tree is not m fact damaged if for any reason tapping 
is suspended for a considerable period.^^ From this pomt of view, therefore, 
rubber is equally smted to estates, which prefer to mamtain a permanent labour 
force in regular empl oyments^ , and to the peasant cultivator who wishes to com- 
bine cash-cro^ procluc^n ^th subsistence farmmg which makes much more 
variable demands on his tune. 

Although durmg the last 30-40 years the role of the smaU-holder has become^ 
extremely important, particularly m Indonesia and Malaya, the essential pioneer^ 
work m rubber cultivation was carried out almost exclusively by the estates and ' 
the research institutes which were estabhshed m conjunction with them. In the 
mam this was because only large Western-run concerns could afford the he^ 
c^ita l^outlay needed to pay for the m itial clearm g o fThe for est, the prpyism^ 
^ansport facihties and pro cessmglactorie s^and toc^r operating charges 
diifinglKemiSSrsix or seven years between planting and the first production 
from the trees. 

(In the early days plantations were laid out like Western orchards, with the 
h 6 V 6 u trees in regular lines and the mtervemng ground surface kept free from 
^ weeds. But this so-called ‘clean-weedmg’ qmckly led to the deterioration and 
er osion of A e soil, to guard against which the practice was accordingly evolved 
m the mter-war years of growmg various cover crops which would provide 
protection from the direct action of sun and ram. 

^ / Even more important has been the mcrease in productivity which resulted 
from the development of bud- .mftmg and the use of ^nal seeds d urmg the 
same period-^s -phe former of these practices was in facTfirsl successfully tried 
m 1913 and subsequently became widely adopted on the big estates. Clonal seeds 
on the other hand only came mto regular use m the 1930s, but have smce then 
been extensively adopted by the small-holders as well, and together these 

Though this IS subject to much fluctuation See p 165 
As happened, for example, durmg the Japanese occupation 
One tapper can look after 6 acres on an average estate Dobby (H), p 113 
16 ? coagulated and formed into sheets, and then dried by smokmg, 

Robequam (D), p 334. and MiUs 
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improved methods have been responsible for somethmghke a toce-fold mcrea se 
m output per acre wherever they have been mtroduced. At the same time the 
invention of latex foam for use in upholstery opened up a new range of demand 
for rubber after 19293 and in 1961 the Malayan export of natural rubber latex 
amounted to the eqmvalent of 1023260 tons of dry rubber. 

(in spite of these strikmg developments m production3 however3 the future 
prospects for rubber are by no means certam. Largely because of the slowness 
with which supply can be adjusted to demand3 the price of rubber has been 
marked in the past by extreme instabihty3 varymg in the inter-war years from as 
httle as 4^. to as much a s 4s. od. per lb. It was because of a severe drop in price 
foUowmg the First World vi^ar that in 1922 British rubber producers m Malaya 
and Ceylon set up the ‘Stevenson’ restriction scheme which3 however3 the Dutch 
refused to join3 because of the difiSculties it might be expected to cause to Indo- 
nesian small-holders m Sumatra and Bomeo.^^ Laterj as prices rose to a peak mfc 
19253 both the Dutch and the French m Indochma greatly expanded their rubber* 
acreage3 and as it became clear that the Stevenson plan was merely playmg into 
their hands3 it was called off m 1928. But m 1930-3 13 during the world-wide 
economic crisiS3 the price dropped to the lowest figure ever recorded3 and again 
the British producers took the initiative m settmg up a restriction scheme which 
eventually3 after much hesitation and long drawn out negotiation3 the Dutch3 
French and Siamese agreed to join.^*^ Thereafter the combmation of international 
agreement among the major producerSj the recovery from the world crisis and 
the beginning of stock-piling for mihtary needs brought renewed prosperity to 
the mdustry until the time of the Japanese invasion of 1941-2. 

Nevertheless3 experience of the wide fluctuations m rubber prices had already 
encouraged the behef that such a crop was perhaps better smted to sma ll- ^ 
holders3 who have only minor overhead expenses3 than to the great estates with 
their heavy standmg commitments in both plant and labour. However3 the 
estates have so far held their ground3 mainly by virtue of the superior quahty 
of their finished product3^^ but co-operative processmg has meanwhile done much 
to improve the standard of small-holders’ rubber. 

Since 1945 a new threat has appeared on the horizon in the form of growing 
competition from synthetic rubber. ThuSa whereas even in the late 1930s the 
only general-purpose sySlEenc rubber m regular use was a heavily subsidized 
German producta at that time of somewhat doubtful durabihtya today as a result 
of the^est’s success in developing substitutes after Japan over-ran South-east 
Asia durmg the Second World Wara some 73 per cent of the rubber consumed m 

The Stevenson scheme caused U S compames to develop new sources of supply in 
Liberia and Brazil, and it also led to the growth of a new reclaiming mdustry Allen and 
Dormithome, p 123 * 

In 1934 the International Rubber Restriction Agreement was ratified by the British, 
Dutch, French and Siamese governments to run for four years Ihd , p. 125 

Smce the Second World War estates have been trymg to reduce labour costs by 
employing a higher proportion of local personnel m management. Ibtd , p. 129. 
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TABLE 4 


WORLD RUBBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION^ 
1953 AND 1961 

Figures in thousand long tons 

Natural rubber 


Production 


Consumption 



1953 

1961 


1953 

1961 

Indonesia 

695 

671 

United States 

553 

427 

Malaya 

574 

739 

United Kmgdom . 

220 

166 

Thailand 

96 

182 

France . 

115 

126 

Ceylon . 

99 

96 

Germany 



Vietnam 

52 

78 

(Federal Repubhc) 

106 

136 

Cambodia 

22 

39 

Japan . 

89 

176 

Sarawak 

24 

47 

— 



-- 



Total (mcl. others) 

1.655 

2,113 

Total (mcl. others) 

1,728 

2,090 




Synthetic rubber 



Umted States 

785 

1,102 

Umted States 

84^ 

1,404 

Canada 

36 

63 

Canada 

81 

164 

Germany 



Germany 



(Federal Repubhc) 

II 

120 

(Federal Repubhc) 

6 

86 

United Kmgdom . 

5 

121 

United Eangdom . 

— 

105 

France . 

13 

96 

Italy . 

— 

87 

Japan . 

2 

84 

Total (excl. U.S S.R.) 

936 

i »978 

Total (mcl. others) 

872 

1,918 


Source: Based on Rubber Statistical Bulletin^ Vol. 165 No. 9^ June 1962. 


Ae U.S.A.3 by far the world’s largest smgle market, was home-m ade^yntheti c 
y^d intEe^ntire non-Commumst world synthetic accounted for 54 per cent of 
consumption m 1961. " 

Admittedly the total world demand is still grow ing fast^ ^ and, at least as yet, 
the synthetic product is not a complete substitute for natural rubber. Neverthe- 
less, when one recalls the cripphng blow which synthetic substitutes have 
already dealt to such commodities as mdigo, quimne and silk, it is difficult to be 
confident about the long-term prospects for natural rubber. Indeed, it would seem 
that, as a general rule, the economic advantage will he increasingly with the 
synthetics, for not only can they be tailored much more closely to fit particular 

Though such events as the Korean War, with its sudden encouragement of stock- 
piling, make it difficult to evaluate long-term trends. 
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TABLE 5 

WORLD TIN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION^ I956 AND I961 
Figures in thousand long tons 


Production {tin in concentrates) 


Consumption {primary tin metal) 


1956 

1961 


1956 

1961 

Malaya 

62 3 

56-0 

Umted States 

60-5 

49 7 

Indonesia 

30 I 

i8*6 

Umted Kingdom , 

21 8 

20-2 

Bohvia 

268 

20*7 

Germany 



Thailand 

I2«5 

13-2 

(Federal Repubhc 

8-4 

25-8 

Nigeria 

9*2 

7-8 

Japan . 

9-8 

14-3 




France . 

10-4 

10 I 

- 



Total (excl. Soviet 



Total (mcl. others) 

i66‘0 

1370 

bloc) 

150*0 

1656 


Source : International Tin Council^ Statistical Bulletin^ July 1962. 


TABLE 6 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA, PRODUCTION OF MINERAL OIL, I94O-59 


Figures in thousand metric tons 



1940 

1946 

1956 

1959 

{prehminary) 

Indonesia 

7,900 

300 

12,700 

i8j2i8 

West New Gmnea , 

ml 

nil 

400 

230 

British Borneo. 

1,000 

300 

5,800 

5>446 

Burma .... 

1,100 

negligible 

200 

529 


Source : Petroleum Information Bureau^ and United Nations^ Statistical Year- 
book^ i960. 


demands, but their costs of production should tend to decline as capital costs are 
paid off, while the natural commodities, whose price depends so largely on 
labour costs, will face growing difficulty as the demand for better hving stan- 
dards becomes effective throughout the former colomal lands. However, rubber 
may prove an exception to this rule, owing partly to the importance of peasant 
cultivation of the natural product and partly^® to the likelihood of a steady rise m 

Improved higher-yielding vaneties of natural rubber may also enable the latter to 
continue to compete effectively But Table 4 shows the extent to which synthetic is 
catchmg up 
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the cost of the oil-derivatives, styrene and butadiencj from which the synthetic 
form is made. Nevertheless^ the outlook remams extremely uncertam, and in these 
circumstances it is understandable that much thought is now bemg given in 
South-east Asia to possible alternative crops which mighty at least m some degree, 
replace natural rubber as a source of cash. 

Of these, oil-palm products are probably the most proimsmg, though m spite 
of an apparently assured demand for both the oil and the kernels at the present 
It would be rash to assume that they could do more than provide a partial 
solution to the problem. The oil palm, Elceis gmneensis^ is a native of West 
Africa and was first mtroduced mto Malaya and north-eastern Sumatra in the 
19th century. But it was not until about 1910 that any extensive cultivation was 
attempted there, and it has never attamed an acreage comparable with that of 
rubber in either country.^^ Like rubber, it is well adapted to the climate and 
soils of both these areas, and although the best yields have been obtamed on 
fairly well-dramed alluvials it is certainly successful on the much commoner 
sedentary latentic material, and even there gives a cash return per acre which 
compares favourably with that from rubber. 

In its natural state the oil palm attams a considerable height, and the task of 
harvesting its fruit, which grows in a cluster at the top of the bole, involves 
much wastage of time both in seeking out the scattered palms within the forest 
and m chmbmg them to reach the fruit. Moreover, the latter is easily brmsed by 
falling, and unless it is then quickly transported to the processmg centre, the 
quakty of its oil will be seriously impaired. 

For these reasons, and also because of the expensive machinery required for 
extracting the oil,^^ cultivation in South-east Asia has hitherto been virtually 
restricted to estates. There the method followed is to plant continuous stands of 
selected palms with much shorter trunks, which enables the frmt to be cut from 
ground level by means of a kmfe attached to a long pole. Processmg takes place 
with the minimum delay on the estate itself, the palm oil being extracted from 
the mesocarp of the frmt though the mner kernel is commonly exported intact 
to be crushed for palm-kernel oil m the country of import. 

Fundamentally, there would seem to be no reason why the oil palm should not 
be as successfully cultivated by the smaU-holder as rubber now is,^^ especially if 
production and processing are orgamzed on a sound co-operative basis. But as yet 

®^The demand for vegetable oils is very great and there is a high degree of inter- 
changeabihty between the various oils and fats used for food and industrial purposes 
Nevertheless^ some anxiety has been aroused among oil-palm growers by the mcreasing 
popularity of synthetic detergents and the dechnmg use of palm oil in the manufacture of 
tinplate Palm oilj which is very rich m vitaimns A and D, is of great value in the indigenous 
diet and should be encouraged for that reason Seejarrett,p 55 

See below, pp 323 and 614. 

Plus the need for capital for jimgle clearmg and tidmg over the long period before 
production begms 

The oil palm is cultivated by small-holders in West Africa, though the yield there is 
much less See Jarrett, p 53 and Robequam (D), pp 345-6 
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not much has been done in this respect^ and for the present by far the most 
widely cultivated source of vegetable oil in South-east Asia is the coconut. 

Although the inter-island copra trade came into existence m the East Indies 
durmg the 17th century^ large-scale production did not begin imtil the early 
20th century, after German discoveries had solved the problem of deodorizmg 
the oil, and the big mcrease in the world demand for fats had made it worth 
while to organize production for export on a massive scale.^^ 

Compared with Sumatran oil palm, which in 1940 yielded an average of 
2,880 lb. of oil per acre,^® Malayan coconut plantations averaged only 631 lb. m 
1953. On the other hand, however, the coconut makes much smaller demands on 
labour, and this is m fact one of the prmdpal reasons for its popularity as a 
smaU-holders’ crop, particularly when grown as an adjunct to subsistence 
farming. Moreover, as we have already observed, the coconut is indigenous to the 
region, and the use of both its flesh and still more of its oil in the traditional styles 
of cookmg^*^ is very deeply mgramed. For commeraal use the flesh is converted 
mto copra by drymg m the sun or smokmg, and ftom this the oil is later expressed 
at the local ports or overseas. 

For the most part the coconut palm is a plant of the coastal zone, and it does 
best in climates without a pronounced dry season. But because of the relatively 
slight demands which it makes on the cultivator, it is today most characteristic 
of eastern Indonesia and the Phihppmes,^^ some parts of which do m fact 
experience a very well-marked dry season. 

With the exception of a small percentage of the rubber, the various cash crops 
referred to in the preceding pages are cultivated almost exclusively withm the 
Malaysian lands, that is Malaya, Indonesia and the Phihppmes, though of these 
only Indonesia is seriously concerned with more than two or three of them. 
In Burma, Thailand and Indochma, on the other hand, commeraal agriculture is 
completely dommated by the production of rice, a crop which is ideally suited 
to the seasonal rhythm of their tropical monsoonal climates and to the nature of 
the terram m the great deltas which constitute the best part of their available 
land withm easy reach of the coast. 

So far as the techmque of nee cultivation is concerned the West contributed 
very httle durmg the colomal period, and the methods followed m these three 
countries (which are desenbed m detail in Chapters 14, 15 and 16) are still 
essentially traditional. But m such matters as drainage, imgation and flood 

Allen and Donmthomej p 248 

Though m 19553 following the disturbances of the War and the struggle for inde- 
pendence, yields in Sumatra were down to 1,900 lb. of oil per acre Both oil palm and the 
coconut are very efficient producers of vegetable od when compared with temperate 
oil-bearmg plants such as the soya bean, which m the USA. yields an average of about 
200 lb of oil per acre. Mountjoy, p. 44 

Coconut oil IS also very important as a domestic illummant, though it is rapidly 
bemg replaced by electricity m the more accessible villages. 

Partly because of the lower population density and partly because of the relative 
backwardness of eastern Indonesia 

s E.A. — 6 * 169 
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control^ as well as in the wider field of economic organization^ the West has made 
vital contnbutionSj^^ without which the export economies would never have 
evolved in anythmg like their present form. Since the Second World War^ 
moreover^ a new interest has been shown in increasmg the output of rice^ both by 
means of more effective water utihzation, particularly m Burma and Thailand^ 
and also by developmg better-yieldmg varieties of rice. In the latter coimexion 
F.A.O.^® IS sponsoring a research programme aimed at producmg new hybrids of 
japonica and indica rice^ which will combmt japomca^ s ability to respond to the 
apphcation of fertilizer with indiccds tolerance of the short hours of dayhght in the 
tropical growing season. A successful outcome of this work might have revolu- 
tionary effects on the agriculture not only of the mainland nce-exportmg 
countries, but of South-east Asia as a whole, though as yet it is only in the 
experimental stage. 

Besides its share in the development of commeraal agriculture. Western 
initiative has also played the decisive role in both forestry and mi ning. Admit- 
tedly, it was Chmese enterprise which first revealed the potentialities of the 
alluvial tin belt m Malaya and adjacent areas, but the subsequent mtroduction of 
large-scale machmery there, as well as the creation of the petroleum industry in 
Burma, Indonesia and British Borneo and the mining of coal and various metals 
m other parts of the region, have been due essentially to the Europeans.^^ 

The total results of all this enterprise were indeed spectacular and in several 
of the most important items of tropical produce. South-east Asia m the inter-war 
years contributed well over half the world’s commercial supply. Thus, in the late 
1930s It produced 93 per cent of the rubber, 90 per cent of the rice, 90 per cent of 
the cinchona, 75 per cent of the copra, and 55 per cent of the palm oil, and also 
60 per cent of the tm entering the stream of international trade,^^ Moreover, 
since a high proportion of these products were sold m the United States they 
played a vital part in balancing the trading accounts of the metropohtan powers, 
notably Britam and the Netherlands, both of which normally bought far more 
from North America than they sold to it direct. It was for this reason that 
Malaya came to be known as ‘the Empire’s dollar arsenal’, while Indonesia was 
variously dubbed ‘the cork by which Holland floated’ and ‘the tail which wagged 
the Dutch dog’ with what at times amounted to a positively transatlantic 
vigour. 

The Chmese (and m Burma the Indians) also have played important, though unpopular, 
r 61 es m the marketmg and milling of rice. 

/ e the Food and Agricultural Organization of the Umted Nations which in 1949 
estabhshed the International Rice Commission to study problems of production and 
consumption of nee. See Pelzer (G), pp. 11-12, and (H), pp. 10-12. The research mto 
possible hybnds of indica 2nd japonica rice is bemg carried out m India See also Calder, 
pp. 134-5, and Grist, pp 302-3 

The Chinese had m fact discovered and mined several of these minerals before the 
Europeans arnved, though m most cases their operations were only on a small scale. 

Note that, like rubber, tm also was subjected to mtematuonal restriction of production 
durmg the 1930s 
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III. THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


Hand in hand with the transformation which the West has wrought in the 
pohtical and economic structure of South-east Asia have gone equally profound 
changes m its social geography. Of these the most striking has been the pheno- 
menal mcrease m population which has taken place durmg the past 150 years. 

If we may accept the contemporary estimates of Ciawfurd/^ South-east Asia 
in or about the year 1830 had a population of some 25^824, ooo, which is almost 
exactly one-seventh as large as the Umted Nations’ estimate of 18 15709^,000 for 
the year 1954. When compared with the approximate doubhng of the population 
of Chma or even with the trebhng of those of the Indian sub-contment and Japan 
during the same period, the rate of mcrease in South-east Asia which these 
figures imply is astomshingly high, and fi)r this reason the vahdity of Craw- 
furd’s estimates may perhaps be called m question. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal of circumstantial evidence to suggest that 
Crawfurd did not seriously err on the side of under-statement, and in the area 
which has witnessed the most spectacular mcrease of all, namely Java, fairly 
rehable supportmg data had been provided by the census carried out under 
Raffles m 1815 which recorded a total for the island of approximately 4,800,000. 
Moreover, as the authorities m other parts of the region began one by one to take 
censuses of the population within their territories, the findings seem to confirm the 
essential soundness of Crawfurd’s figures, when due allowance is made for the 


differential spread of Western influence withm the region durmg the 19th century. 

On the generally accepted assumption that the first major factor leading to an 
mcrease m population m South-east Asia durmg the period under review was 
the drop m the death-rate resultmg from the suppression of internecine warfare 
and the estabhshment of law and order by the Western powers, it is reasonable to 


expect that Java and the Philippmes would show the greatest total growth. 
For m both cases European control had been fairly effectively established over 


the greater part of the territory by the early part of the 19th century, whereas m 
Burma, Indochma, the interior of Malaya and most of the outer islands of 


Indonesia a comparable stage was not reached until fifty to a hundred years 
afterwards. But once such control was established in these latter areas similar 


results followed, so that while the populations of both Java and the Phihppmes 
show somethmg like a ten-fold mcrease between 1820 and 1954, of Burma 
rose from 8,500,000 m 1891 to 19,242,000 m 1954, ludochma from 15,859,000 


John Crawfard’s estimates for most of the mainland countries appear m his Journal 
of an embassy to the courts of Siam and Cochin-China (2nd edition, 1830) His History of 
the Indian archipelago (1820) does not give any comparable data for Malaysia but Hugh 
Murray s An Encyclopaedia of Geography (1834), besides citmg Crawford’s figures for the 
maamand Gentries (except Burma) on page 1015, also mcludes on page 1126 estimates 
by Crawfurd (apparently based on a personal communication) for the major islands and 
island groups. All these Crawfurd estimates may thus be dated c 1830, and with them 

may be mcluded Murray’s estimate of the population of Burma These are used in 
Table 7. ^ 
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in 1906 to 3X3460^000 in 19543 and the outer territories of Indonesia from 
736703000 m 1905 to 273IOO3OOO m 1954. 

Besides the prpcess of mtemal pacification a further factor contributing to a 
decline m the death-rate during the 19th century was the creation by the 
Westerners of new economic opportumties as described on pp. 161 to 171. For the 
opemng up of new land for subsistence farming and the development of com- 
mercial agriculture3 mining and other new means of livelihood3 all directly or 
indirectly helped to reduce the number of mortahties from malnutrition3 while 
improvements m transport virtually elimin ated the danger of outright famme. 

Fmallyj and more especially during the 20th century3 the spread of Western 
hygiene3 samtation and medic^ facihties has continued this downward trend 
to the present dayj®^ and though much stiU remains to be done in all these res- 
pects the present crude death rate of 'approximately 23/I3O00 m Burma and 
Indonesia is a distinct improvement on the probable 30-40/13000 prior to 180O3 
while m more favoured areas3 such as the Federation of Malaya (ii 5/I3OO0) and 
especially m the larger cities (Smgapore 8 7/I3OO0) the figure was down virtually 
to Western levels by 1953.^^ 

On the other hand3 so far as can be inferred from the fragmentary vital statistics 
which are availablcj the birth-rate has undergone no comparable change3 and 
indeed it is doubtful whether any significant declme has taken place m this 
respect durmg the past 150 years in any part of the region. Thus Carr-Saunders 
has calculated that m Java the crude birth-rate must have averaged 38/i3000over 
the whole period from 1815 to 19303^® and more recently Warren S. Thompson 
has cited a figure of 32 4/I3OO0 for the Phihppmes durmg 1938-42.®’ 

For the fact remains that throughout South-east Asia (as also m most of the 
neighbourmg lands) the large-family system is an essential part of the traditional 
way of life among all settled cultivators3 and doubtless this tradition has grown 
up at least in part as a means of making good the losses entailed by the very high 
death-rates which prevailed m earher times. In western Europe it has taken from 
the 17th to the 20th century to complete the change from a similar wasteful 
demographic balance3 based on a high death-rate and a high birth-rate3 to the 
modern balance m which both figures are down to between a half and a third 
of the levels prevailing m medieval timesj and it remains to be seen how long it 
will take to effect a comparable revolution m the Orientj and to what extent the 
total population there will mcrease m the meantime before the birth-rate is finally 
brought into step with the diminished death-rate. 

As yet the only significant declmes m Asian birth-rates have occurred m 

I* This factor operated on a significant scale in the Netherlands Indies during the 19th 
century also See FumivaU (A)3 p 362, and Wertheun (C)^ p 92 

Tins IS in part the result of a very high proportion of young people in the population. 
But although in the long run this proportion may be expected to faU^ continuing improve- 
ments m pubhc health are likely to prevent the death-rate from rismg m any foreseeable 
future 

Carr-Saunders, p. 282. Thompson, Warren S , p 162 
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TABLE 7 

POPULATION GROWTH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA, 1824-1958 



Burma 


1834 

Murray 

4,000,000 

1891 

Estimate based on census'*^ . 

8,500,000 

1901 

Census ...... 

10,490,624 

1921 

,, ...... 

13,212,000 

1931 

,3 ...... 

. . 14,667,000 

1941 

33 ...... 

16,800,000 

1954 

U.N. estimate 

. . 19,242,000 

1958 

33 33 ..... 

20,255,000 

* 1891 census recorded 7,722,000 but omitted parts of the Shan and Chin hills. 


Thailand 


c. 1830 

Crawfurd . 


2,730,000* 

1850 

Ingram 


. 5-6,000,000 

I9II 

Census 


8,266,000 

1919 

33 


9,207,000 

1929 

33 


11,506,000 

1937 

33 


14,464,000 

1947 

33 . . , 


17,317,000 

1954 

U.N. estimate 


19,925,000 

1958 

33 33 

. 

21,474,000 

* Indudmg Laos territories later mcorporated mto French Indochina q.v. 


Indochina 


c. 1830 Crawfurd .... 

1906 Smolski .... 

1921 „ and Annuaire statistique 

1926 ,, „ . 

^ 93 ^ 33 33 33 33 • 

^ 93 ^ 33 33 33 33 * 

1954 U.N. estimate 

1958 33 33 ... 

* Excludmg Laos territories. 
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5,194,000^ 

1538593000 

18.800.000 

20.500.000 

21.450.000 

235030.000 

31.460.000 

3334233OOO 
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Malaya^ 


1826 

Crawfurd . 



350,000 

1835-9 Newbold . 



400,000 

1911 

Census 



2,644490 

1921 

55 



3,326,695 

1931 




4j347>704 

1947 

?? 



5,848,910 

1954 

U.N. estimate 



7,054,000 

1958 

35 33 

. 

. 

83O3O3OOO 

*I.e. 

present Federation of Malaya and Smgapore. 

Indonesia 

Java and Outer 

Madura Islands 

Total 

1802 

Engelhardt . 

. 335005000 

— 

— 

1815 

Raffles 

. 4380O3OOO 

— 

— 

c, 1830 

Crawfurd . 

djOOOjOOO 

53OOO3OOO 

1I3OOO3O00 

1845 

Bleeker 

934003000 

— 


i860 

Offiaal estimate . 

. I236903000 

— 

— 

1880 

33 33 

I938033000 

— 

— * 

1900 

33 33 

2837533000 

— 

— 

1905 

Census 

3033663000 

7367O3OOO 

3B5O363OOO 

1920 

33 

• 343977.000 

1433673000 

49 , 344.000 

1930 

33 

4I37183000 

193O093OOO 

6O37273O00 

1954 

Official estimate . 

5430003000 

273IOO3O00* 

8I3IOO3OOO* 

1958 U.N. estimate .... 

* Excluding West New Guinea. 

Philippines 


87,3003000* 

1800 

Zuniga 



I350O3O00 

c. 1830 

Crawfurd 



2,5003000 

1850 

Buzeta 



3.857.000 

1891 

Official estimate . 


. 

536823O12 

1881 

Census 



5,984,727 

1903 

33 



7,635426 

1918 

33 



10,314,310 

1939 

33 



15,984,247 

1954 

U.N. estimate 



2X34403000 

1958 

33 33 • 

... 


243OIO3OO0 


Sources: As stated. Engelhardt and Bleeker, etc. are cited in Pelzer (B) and 
Zuniga and Buzeta, etc. in Kolb. 
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association with urbanization and the related breakdown of the traditional family 
system, notably in Japan, though perhaps a new eia in this respect is about to 
begin in India as a result of dehberate governmental action to popularize family 
plannmg. But m South-east Asia, where the urban percentage is much lower®® 
and the age-old msouciance still widespiead, there is so far no indication of any 
slackemng m the birth-rate among the great mass of the population.®^ 

Thus every advance m welfare and pubhc health is apt to be reflected m a 
qmckenmg of the rate of natural increase, and today this has reached an average 
figure of 22/1,000 for the region as a whole. While this is undoubtedly a very 
high rate it is not by any means umque m the contemporary world, and at least 
equal figures are foimd m many parts of Africa and Latm America. What, 
however, does seem to be without parallel anywhere else in the world is the 
persistence of such high rates of mcrease as, for example, those of Java (fluctuat- 
ing between 15/1,000 and 26/1,000) over a period of several generations. And 
while it may be only m Java and the Phihppmes that this rate of mcrease has 
conunued unbroken for 130-150 years, there are few parts of South-east Asia 
which have not wimessed as rapid a rate of growth for at least the past 50-75 
years. 

Yet despite this prodigious puUulation, South-east Asia in 1961 had an average 
density of only 142 to the square mile which, as has already been noted, was little 
more than a third that of the Indian sub-contment or China proper and only a 
sixth that of Japan. This state of affairs raises two points of great mterest. 
In the first place it is clear that m the not distant past the discrepancy in density 
between South-east Asia and its neighbours must have been even greater than 
It is today and one is accordingly led to speculate on what the demographic 
situation in the region must have been in the centuries preceding the advent of 
the West. So far as India is concerned, Eangsley Davis^^ has cited strong evidence 
to suggest that the total population in 1820, which he puts at some 120 million, 
was not significantly higher than it had been m 300 B.C., though m Cluna a 
slow and irregular growth can be traced from c, 65 million m A D, 1400 to 150 
miUion m 1600-1700, and 313 milhon m 1794.^^ While much less evidence is 
available concermng the early demographic history of South-east Asia, it seems 
probable that the situation there had more m common with India than with 
Chma. 

Indeed one may go further and add that, m view of the virtually contmuous 
political mstabihty of South-east Asia durmg early historic times, it is by no 
means unlikely that very large fluctuations occurred in the size of the population 
prior to the 19th century, and it is possible that some of the great kingdoms of 
the past may have carried a higher density of population in their hey-day than 

See below, p 185 

Note, for example, the very high birth-rate of Singapore, 48 7/1,000 in 1953 and 42 5/ 
1,000 in 1957, reflecting in part the age-structure of the population See below, pp 646-8 
*0 Davis, Kingsley, pp. 23-9 jjo Pmg-ti, pp. 264-78 
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they did m 1800.^2 Nevertheless, when all this has been conceded, it seems diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the average density m such times was much 
lower than might be inferred from many accounts of early South-east Asian 
history, and that this relative sparsity was fundamentally the result of the region’s 
retarded and frequently interrupted settlement,^ and the associated lateness of 
the change-over from shifbng to sedentary cultivation m many parts of it. 

TABLE 8 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA: AREA AND POPULATION 


Country 

Area 
(sq miles) 

Population 

mtd-i 9 S 3 

(thousands) 

i Population 
mid-i9$Z 
(thousands) 

Population 

mtd-i^Si 

(thousands) 

[ Density 
per 

sq mile 
1961 

Burma . 

261,760 

19.272 

20,255 

21,527 

86 

Siam 

198,454 

19=556 

21,474 

27,181 

137 

Northern Vietnam 

59,938 

— 

15,000 

16,690 

278 

Southern Viemam . 

65=951 

— 

12,800 

14,520 

220 

Cambodia 

66,610 

— 

4.740 

5=335 

81 

Laos 

91=425 

1.445 

1,690 

1,850 

20 

Federation of Malaya 

50=697 

5.706 

6.515 

7=137 

140 

Singapore 

224 

1.192 

1.515 

1,687 

7.531 

Brunei 

2,225 

52 

11 

87 

39 

Sarawak 

47=498 

592 

655 

760 

16 

North Borneo 

29=387 

355 

409 

460 

16 

Indonesia’'^ 

575=852 

79.500 

87.300 

95=655 

166 

Portuguese Timor 

5=762 

456 

490 

520 

90 

Phihppmes 

115=708 

21,211 

24,010 

28,727 

248 

South-east Asia 

1,571,491 


196,930 

222,136 

142 


* Excluding West New Guinea (area 160,617 sq rmles, population 700,000). 
Based on U N Statistical Year Book 1962^ Table i 


A second observation follows from this conclusion. Durmg the last 150 years 
a beginnmg has been made m makmg up the leeway, and m this process the 
distribution map has been substannally modified, notably by the flockmg of 
peoples from up country into the Irrawaddy, Menam and Mekong deltas, and by 
the filling out of the setdement pattern m both Java and the northern and central 
Phihppmes. Thus the coastal frmges of the region have taken an ever-mcreasmg 
share of the population, and today more than six-sevenths of its inhabitants are 
concentrated in approximately one-sixth of the total area. Yet, even so, few 

There is, however, no reason to assume that this was generally the case, and it seems 
highly improbable that the populauon of the region as a whole was ever significantly 
higher m earlier centuries than it was m 1800 Note, for example, that the V O C ’s 
Daghregister 1631-4 estimated the population of Mataram (then embracmg over 80 per 
cent of Java) at 2,500,000, which Schrieke, Pt. II, p 139, regards as an overestimate. 

See also Zelinsky, pp. 1 35-45 
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parts are as yet overcrowded^ and in contrast to the figures of well over i^coo to 
the square mile which are common in much of the Ganges and Yang-tze deltas, 
the densities m the Irrawaddy or Mekong deltas only in rare mstances exceed 
500 to the square mile. 

Nevertheless, some important exceptions to this general pattern do exist, 
notably m Tonkin which may be regarded as a demographic extension of southern 
Chma, and m Java and a few parts of the Phihppmes where, as we have seen, the 
influence of the West has been of longest duration. Indeed Java, with its astonish- 
ingly high average density of 1,168 to the square mile (1959) has become one of 
the classic examples of congestion, and the rapidity with which this problem has 
developed durmg the last century provides an obvious warning of the danger 
which m the future may face other parts of South-east Asia if the present high 
birth-rates are not reduced. 

For the time being, however, this is still largely an academic question in most 
parts of the region and, although many of the governments are conscious of the 
maldistribution of population within their national territory, it is probably 
true to say that most of them are more worried by the relative emptmess of their 
lands which it is feared may arouse the cupidity of overcrowded neighbours. 

IV. IMMIGRATION AND THE PLURAL SOCIETY 

Besides the natural increase ansmg from the excess of births over deaths among 
the mdigenous peoples, the immigration of Chmese and Indians^ has also 
contributed a significant share to the growth of population m South-east Asia 
durmg the past 150 years. The respective size of these two communities m the 
several territories today is indicated in Table 9, though it should be noted that 
m addition to the figures given for ethnic Chmese there are considerable 
numbers of Chinese mestizos m many of the countries concerned.^® 

As we have already seen, both Indian and Chmese nugration to South-east 
Asia can be traced back to very early times. But whereas the former had already 
ceased before the end of the first millennium A.D., if mdeed it had ever amounted 
to more than a trickle in earlier times, the flow of Chmese emigration first 
became important only durmg the period of European control. For paradoxic- 
ally the commg of the Europeans, which helped to undermiae China’s political 
influence m the Nan Yang, simultaneously created in the region an economic and 
social climate which was exceptionally favourable to Chmese settlement there. 

These two seemmgly opposite tendencies both reached their culmination in 
the closmg decades of the 19th century, when the British and French finally 

Throughout this section the term Indians refers to indigenes of the whole Indian 
sub-continent 

The degree of mestization has varied from time to time and from place to place. Its 
effects are greatest m the areas of older Chmese setdement^ notably Java and the Phihp- 
pmes, and m such mainland countries as Thailand and Vietnam, but there is very htde 
in Malaya or the outer islands of Indonesia There are very few Indian mestizos. 
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forced China to forego its claims to suzeramty over Burma and the Annamite 
lands, while at the same time the great conomeraal expansion followmg the 
opening of the Suez canal was providmg unprecedented opportumties for 
immigrant labour throughout the Nan Yang. From the i86os onwards the 
Chmese authorities were brought to recogmze the right of their nationals to 
emigrate/® and thereafter the volume of migration to the south rose to a veritable 

A proviso to this effect was first included m a treaty in 1870, this was the Burhngame 
Treaty with the U.S A Purcell (D), p 37. 
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TABLE 9 


ETHNIC CHINESE AND INDIANS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA, I956 


Burma . 

Thailand 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Northern Vietnam . 
Southern Vietnam . 
Federation of Malaya 
Smgapore 
British Borneo 
Indonesia 
Phflippmes . 

TOTAL . 


Chinese 

Per 

cent 

Indians^ 

Per 

cent 

350,000 

I 8 

800,000 

41 

3,000,000 

15 0 

50,000 

— 

180,000 

4 I 

200 

— 

15,000 

i-i 

— 

— 

100,000 

0 8 

— 

— 

800,000 

6-2 

6,000 

— 

2,300,000 

38-0 

691,000 

11*4 

920,000 

75-8 

91,000 

7-5 

250,000 

23-8 

5^000 

— 

2,200,000 

2-7 

40,000 

— 

200,000 

0-9 

1,300 

— 

10,315,000 

5-6 

1,694,500 

09 


Source: Based mainly on The TxmeS:, April 10, 1956, and May 8, 1956. 
^Throughout this section the term Indians covers peoples from the whole 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. 


flood, second only m scale to that of the contemporary exodus from Europe to the 
Amencas.^'^ 

The situation has been aptly outhned by Unger as follows: ‘Western capital 
and management were available in most places but there was a lack of adaptable 
cheap labour to do the work, of clerical and supervisory personnel, and of traders 
and merchants to set up the services and provide the goods needed in remote or 
newly developmg areas.’^ For, with few exceptions, the famihar insouaance 
of the mdigenous peoples rendered them unresponsive to the stimuh of a money 
economy, and notably reluctant to abandon their estabhshed way of life in order 
to work the long and regular hours which the Europeans regarded as essential for 
the successful running of their enterprises. 

In these circumstances, millions of Chinese, driven by the lack of opportumty 
m their overcrowded homeland, were only too eager to emigrate to the new 
pioneer frmge which beckoned them southwards. While the various govem- 

The modem stream of Chmese migration to the Nan Yang may perhaps be said to 
begm with the flow to Smgapore m the 1820s But after c 1870 the scale mcreased and 
migrants were transported mainly on Western-owned steamships, under conditions which 
can be imagmed from the local name - ‘the pig busmess’ - by which the traffic became 
known. For a vivid picture see Joseph Conrad’s short story Typhoon, 

Unger, p 201. 
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ments of South-east Asia did not all view the prospect of Chinese immigration 
with such whole-hearted enthusiasm as did the British m the Straits Settlements^ 
few serious obstacles were placed m their way prior to the economic crisis of the 
1930S3 except m the Phihppmes which came under the Umted States’ immigra- 
tion laws early m the present century.^^ 

So far as the Chinese themselves were concerned their motives in emigrating 
were almost exclusively economic^ and their present distribution reflects alike 
their subhme mdiflference to the cultural, hngmstic and rehgious divisions withm 
the Nan Yang, and their readmess to undertake any kind of work mcludmg the 
lowest paid and most arduous. Hence have arisen the great concentrations of 
workers m the mining centres and the larger towns, on the outskirts of which 
others of their compatriots are engaged m market gardemng. In general their 
superior agricultural skill compared with the mdigenous cultivators has caused 
the Chmese to avoid subsistence farmmg (though an important exception occurs 
m western Borneo) m order to specialize on the production of the more lucrative 
cash crops. But the adaptabihty which they display in abandonmg their centuries- 
old peasant methods for others which skim both profits and fertility from the 
soil, in conformity with the reckless spirit of the frontier, constitutes a serious 
menace to the more conservative indigenous peoples among whom they have 
settled. 

However, neither agriculture nor manual labour has normally satisfied more 
than a fraction for very long, and either they have returned to Chma, as most of 
them origmaUy intended to do, or else, havmg acquired the necessary capital, 
they have estabhshed themselves as craftsmen, money-lenders or petty traders. 
From such humble begmmngs not a few have subsequently risen to spectacular 
heights as busmess-men, industrialists, bankers and entrepreneurs of aU kinds, 
while still others have achieved equal distinction in medical, legal and other 
professions. Some mdication of their total econoimc stake m the region can be 
gleaned from Table 12, to which it may be added that perhaps their most con- 
spicuous and disturbing success has been the measure of control which they have 
obtained over the marketing and milling of rice, particularly but by no means 
exclusively in the exporting countries.^® Thus it has been variously estimated 
that 80-90 per cent of the rice mills in Siam, over 80 per cent of those in Indo- 
china, and 75 per cent m the Philippines were Chmese owned immediately 
before the Second World War.®^ 

In respect of employment the position of the Indian immigrants is similar to 
that of the Chmese, apart from an almost complete neglect of mimng, but the 
total numbers are much smaller, and geographically the mam concentrations are 
confined to those areas which were formerly under British rule. For the modern 
Purcell (D), p 620 

Besides the money they invested locally^ the Chmese commumties m South-east 
Asia also renaitted large sums to relatives m China 

Indian immigrants occupied a comparable position m Burma, See below, pp 439 and 
474 - 6 . 
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phase of Indian emigration did not begm until 1834, although the Indians 
have been motivated by essentially the same considerations as the Chinese they 
have in general shown less economic imtiative. Thus they have mostly ventured 
abroad only for very short periods and in many cases under recrmtment schemes 
which provided for their subsequent repatriation. Nevertheless^ in Burma^^ large 
seasonal migrations took place in pre-war days, and the Indian community 
there remains much larger than the Chinese. In Malaya, on the other hand, the 
relative strength of the two ahen groups is reversed, and competition between 
them m manual, clerical and professional work is very strong. 

It is, however, misleading to think of either the Chinese or the Indians in 
South-east Asia as homogeneous groups, for m both cases there are numerous 
cleavages based upon length of domicile, economic status and also on more 
funamental cultural differences brought with them from their respective mother 
countries. Thus the Indians include both Hindus and Muslims and a diversity 
of linguistic groups,^^ while the Chmese, coming as they do mainly from the 
southern provmces of Kwangtung, Fukien and Haman, are divided mto Hok- 
kien, Tiuchiu, Cantonese, Hakka and Hailam, to name only the most numerous 
of the various dialects or ‘tribes’ represented. 

Nevertheless, such differences gradually lose their importance with the passage 
of time, and especially since tie 1930s the tendencies to more permanent domi- 
cile and to a more normal sex ratio among the immigrant communities have 
become increasingly evident. Meanwhile the growth of nationalism, both in 
China and India and among the mdigenous peoples of the several South-east 
Asian countries themselves, has been paralleled by a growing sense of sohdarity 
among the Chmese and Indians resident there.®^ 

Besides these two principal minority communities other ahen Asians are 
numerically insignificant, though the populations of aU the main ports are 
typically cosmopolitan,®^ and m Indonesia and Malaya there are small but in- 
fluential colomes of Arab traders and middlemen. 

To complete the hst of the mam exotic components m the plural societies of 
South-east Asia it remams to mention the Europeans and the Eurasians (Table 
10). Apart from a section of the Dutch population m Indonesia, the European 
official and commercial class has always been essentially transitory, and this 

Which until 1937 was administratively a part of India. 

Nevertheless the great majority derive from the specifically Indian part of the Sub- 
contment Perhaps best known are the Chettyars, a money-lending caste who operate all 
over southern India, and many parts of South-east Asia, especially Burma. See Mende, 
p. 118 

Among the Chmese a major r 61 e has been played by the teachmg of the new national 
language, Kuo Yu, m Chmese schools throughout South-east Asia, as well as m the 
mother coimtry, smce the late 1920s. Today Kuo Yu is spoken by nearly all South-east 
Asian Chmese under 40 years of age. 

There were a few Japanese traders etc m the larger towns but, except m the PhiHp- 
pmes (which is the nearest part of South-east Asia to Japan) the number of Japanese 
residents was much smaller than that of Europeans prior to the Second World War See 
Table 10 
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impermanence has been heightened by the several transfers of sovereignty since 
1945. Thus^ while some Europeans are likely to continue working in South-east 
Asia for several years to come^ their mam function now^ whether m government 
service^ industry or commerce^, is to tram local persoimel to take their places as 
quickly as possible. 

The Eurasians on the other hand are in a fundamentally different position for^ 
notwithstandmg their European admixture, such roots and opportumties as they 
possess he m the country of their birth and m most cases they have httle option 
but to remam there. In the territories formerly under British or French rule the 
number of Eurasians has m fact been very small, but m Indonesia and the 
Phihppmes the so-caUed Tndo-European’ and mestizo commumties have been 
much more numerous and have played important - though by no means identical 
- roles m the national life. 


TABLE 10 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA: EUROPEANS, EURASIANS AND JAPANESE 


Country 

Year 

Europeans*^ 

Eurasians 

Japanese 

Burma , 

1931 

10,000 

19,000 1 

465 


1957 

? 

23,000 

? 

Thailand 

1937 

2,176 

> 

522 


1947 

6,284 

? 

? 

Indochma 

1936 

28,000 

15,000 

241 

Malaya 

1931 

17,700 

16,000 

8,000 


1947 

18,958 

i 

225 

Indonesia 

1930 

40,000 



200,000 

6,500 


1954 

250,000 

? 

Philippines . 

1939 

16,000 

c. 900,000 

29,000 


1956 

8,000 

! c. 1,000,000 

? 


*Note : European is used in the ethmc sense. Members of armed services are 
not mcluded. 

Sources: Various. 


The term plural society may be taken to connote ‘a society comprismg one or 
more elements or social orders which live side by side yet without mmglmg, m 
one political umt Such societies are found m many parts of the world, but m 
all cases they appear to have been produced by colomahsm m one form or another. 

Furmvall (A), p 446. 
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In South-east Asia some aspects at least of pluralism would seem to antedate 
the commg of the Europeans^ but nevertheless the highly complex plural 
societies which exist there today^ with their European^ Eurasian^ Chineses 
Indian and indigenous componentSs are clearly to be mcluded among the 
legacies of the period of Western domination. 

Moreovets although the relative proportions and the mutual relationships 
obtaming between these various elements have differed widely from one territory 
to another^ the great mass of the mdigenes have always remained at the bottom 
of the economic pyramids while the ahen Asians and Eurasians together supphed 
the bulk of the middle classs and a handful of Europeans directed affairs and 
endeavoured to hold the balance between the other commumties by the famihar 
process of divide and rule. 

ThuSs while the Dutch devised the system of ‘like over like’s®'^ other govern- 
ments such as the British m Malaya estabhshed special departments to supervise 
the affairs of the immigrant commumties buts with the exception of the Americans 
m the PhihppineSs none was ever conscious before 1939 of the need to educate 
the whole population to a sense of common nationhood. 

So long as dependent status persisted these pohaes were generally successful 
m preventing serious friction between the various commumties, but with the 
mtroduction of self-government their madequacy has qmckly become apparent. 
For while the endmg of European rule has automatically led to the assumption 
of pohtical authority by mdigenous leaders/^ it is often the Chinese who 
emerge as the most powerful economic group m the newly sovereign states, 
and their preponderance m most of the professions is equally pronounced. 
And while in the past the great majority of the Chinese have shown httle mterest 
m pohtical affairs, it remams to be seen whether this particular trait will undergo 
any change as the result of the Commumst victory m their mother country.^® 

V. URBANIZATION 

It is above all m the great towns that the problems of the plural society are seen 
m clearest outhne. For although, as noted m Chapter 5, South-east Asia has had 
Its great capitals m the past, all its leadmg cities today, apart from Bangkok, 
are relatively recent creations of the West and, alike in appearance and function, 
are essentially ahen phenomena. 

While at most 15 per cent of the total population of South-east Asia can be 
classed as urban, and m Indonesia the figure drops to less than 10 per cent,®® 
at least 30 per cent of the ahen Asians are town dwellers and the proportion of 
Europeans and Eurasians so resident is even higher. The ahen composition of 
the population is particularly evident m the primate cities of each territory, the 
Chinese alone accountmg for 77 per cent of the total in Smgapore, over 50 per 

See below, pp. 268 and 270-3 In Smgapore this means, m effect, the local 
Chinese 

See below, pp 768-772 Gmsburg (A), p. 455 But here, as elsewhere m the 
region, the percentage as now mcreasmg fast See below, p. 388 
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cent in Bangkok^ probably 30 per cent in Saigon-Cholon^ and even 5-10 per cent 
in Manila and Djakarta.^^ 

AH these cities^ as also Rangoon, are ports®^ and all of them except Bangkok 
originated as the coastal bases from which the Europeans subsequently orgamzed 
both the economic exploitation and pohtical admimstration of the respective 
intenors. And although Bangkok was founded m 1782 as the last of the series of 
Thai forward capitals, whose proximity to the sea was largely fortmtous, it also 
has subsequently developed as a port and as the headquarters for Western and 
Chmese economic enterprise throughout the hinterland to which it is the gateway. 

Indeed in most of the South-east Asian countries the original Western port of 

Fryer (A), p. 493 Note also that in Rangoon Indians were the largest single group 
before the War and may still be so today. 

Though their harbours are mostly poor, m part as a result of silting. All the ports m 
use today are artificial. See Fryer (A), p 488, and Gmsburg (A), p 460 
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Fig. 23 — South-east Asia air routes 
Thickness of hues is proportionate to frequency of flights 


of mdigenous peoples from the countryside to the big cities are gradually modify- 
mg both the composition and the character of the latter and, if mdustrialization 
proceeds as rapidly as is hoped, it 'will doubtless help to accelerate this trend. 
But for aU that, the relationship between capital and nation is likely to remain 
pecuharly difficult in all the South-east Asian countries, and so long as the loyalty 
of the ahen commumties is in doubt the presence of major concentrations of these 
close to the centres of pohtical and economic power is bound to gi've cause for 
concern. 

VI. ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES OF 
NATIONALISM 

In the foregomg pages various consequences of the period of Western rule in 
South-east Asia have been considered and it remams now to attempt a more 
general assessment of the legacy which the West has bequeathed. 
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While It IS beyond the scope of such a study as this to descnbe m detail the 
educational^ soaal and cultural achievements of the colonial powers^ though 
these topics will receive some consideration m the appropriate regional chapters^ 
it IS right to pomt out that not all the criticisms - whether on grounds of com- 
mission or omission - that have been levelled agamst these powers can senously 
be sustamed. Moreover^ when one considers the extent of princely t3n:anny5 
oppression of mmonty peoples^ debt slavery and mtemedne warfare under the 
pre-European regimes^ it is clear that South-east Asia was by no means an 
earthly paradise prior to the advent of Western rule. 

For when all is said and done^ the declme m the death-rate and the astomsh- 
ingly rapid mcrease m population during the last 150 years are unmistakable 
evidence of some improvement at least in the material conditions of life. Admit- 
tedly^ m a few areas this mcrease has itself mduced new problems, and notably m 
Java there are mdications that the hving standards of the peasantry have declined 
rather than improved during the present century. But outside the recogmzed 
centres of over-population in Java, central Luzon, Cebu and Northern Viemam, 
the living standards of the ordmary villager m pre-war days were visibly higher 
than those of his counterpart in India or Chma and, although m all conscience 
there remained much room for improvement, there was far less in South-east 
Asia of the obvious and degradmg poverty which was such an outstandmg 
feature of these two neighbouring lands.®® 

Nevertheless, it would be absurd to deny the immense discrepancy in material 
weU-beingbetween the mdigenous peoples on the one hand and both the Europeans 
and many of the immigrant Asians on the other. And while some of the profits 
obtained from commercial production were ploughed back mto the colomes m 
schemes for jungle clearance, reclamation and irrigation for subsistence farming, 
as weU as into the provision of education, health and other social services for the 
benefit of an ever-growmg percentage of the population, the fact was plain for all to 
see that many of the non-natives were there primarily for what they could take 
away, and whether m the profits of Western busmesses, the pensions paid to Euro- 
pean personnel or the innumerable remittances home of the Chinese and Indians, 
wealth was bemg pumped out of the region m a seemingly unendmg stream. 

Nor was that all. At least until very late in the day Western economic exploita- 
tion was undertaken with no sense of obhgation to build up healthy and balanced 
economies in the South-east Asian dependencies, and such attempts as were 
belatedly made to redress the resultant damage were too short-hved to have much 
eflfect on the overall pattern. 

While this statement may seem to conflict with the mcome figures shown in Table 
II, It should be borne m inmd that most of the South-east Asian countries suffered a 
great setback m this respect as a result of the Second World War and the post-war chaos, 
from which Indodnna, Indonesia and Burma m particular had by no means recovered in 
the late 1950s Furthermore, these are average figures, and m India the level is raised by 
the very high mcomes of the not mconsiderable mdigenous merchant, mdustrial and 
princely groups, which have no real counterparts in South-east Asia. 
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Thus, while it may be true that, by and large, material standards of hvmg rose 
as a result of Western activities in the region, much unnecessary hardship and 
dislocation were also occasioned by the same processes- Outstanding in this 
respect was the great damage done to the traditional handicraft industries, 
particularly the manufacture of clothmg, agricultural implements and domestic 
utensils, as a result of the flooding of the local market with cheap Western manu- 
factures. And while outside Java and the Annaimte lands such indigenous 
mdustries were much less advanced tlian those of India or Chma, the harm 
done was real enough, m that subsistence manufacturmg of this kind tradi- 
tionally provided useful employment durmg the slack seasons of the agricultural 
year. 

TABLE II 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA CURRENCIES AND ESTIMATED NATIONAL INCOMES, I959 


Country 

Umts of 

national currency 
per U S dollar 

National Income 

In national In U S 

currency dollars 

(millions) (millions) 

Population 

(millions) 

National 
Income 
per head 
U.S dollars 

Burma 

1 kyat 

4790* 

4,722 

986 

20 5 

48 

Cambodia 

riel 

35 ooof 

14,689 

420 

4*8 

88 

Federation 

Malayan 






of Malaya 

dollar 

3 060* 

4,232 

1,383 

67 

206 

Indonesia 

rupiah 

36 oooi 

202,900 

5,636 

903 

62 

Phihppmes 

peso 

2 015 

10,015 

4,650 

24-7 

184 



-2*519'^ 





Thailand 

baht 

21*190* 

47.419 

2,238 

21 9 

102 


Notes on exchange rates* 

* Selhng rate (ih case of Philippines conversion to U S dollars is at former rate, i.e. 
2015) 

t Offiaal rate. 

Principal export rate (principal import rate 1959 was 45 000-67*500, other import 
rates 90 000-135 ooo) 

The piastre of Southern Viemam and the kip of Laos each has the same nominal 
value as the riel of Cambodia 

Source* Basedmainly on United Nations'* Statistical Yearbook^ 1961, Tables 163 and 165. 

Moreover, although m times of prosperity both labourers and small-holder 
producers of cash crops were sure of at least a survival mcome, such prosperity 
was nevertheless precarious and unpredictable. For the economic well-being of 
all the South-east Asian countries depended almost exclusively on the export of 
primary produce, the demand for which was apt to fluctuate wildly in response 
to circumstances entirely beyond the power of the producers to control. While 
this pattern of primary production was m large measure rooted in the facts of 
geography, and m particular m the general shortage of nearly all the physical 
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TABLE 12 

ESTIMATED FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA BEFORE THE 

SECOND WORLD WAR 


Figures in million U.S $ 
(A) Western and Japanese Investments 



i 

Entre- 

1 

Rentier 




Country 

Year 

preneur 

invest- 

invest- 

Total \ 

Of which 



ments 

\ 





ments 











" Dutch 

1,040 







British 

200 







U.S. 

95 

Netherlands Indies 

1937 

Mil 

853 

2^264 


French 

35 







Japanese 

12 







German 

10 







. Italian 

10 







f British 

320 

British Malaya 

1937 

372 

83 

455 


1 Also much U.S., 

1 Dutch, French & 






\ 

L Japanese. 







1 

f British and 

♦ 

Thailand 

1938 

90 

34 

124 

1 

Austrahan 90--100 
Also Danish, U.S., 

^ Swiss & Japanese. 







r Entrepreneur only: 







U.S 

163 

Phihppines 

1935 

315 

61 

376 


Spamsh 

90 







Bntish 

35 







^ Japanese 

27 

Burma 

1939 

225 

8 

233 

Bntish 

200+ 

Indochina 

1938 

302 

82 

384 

French 

370+ 


(B) Chinese Business Investments in late 19305. 


Netherlands Indies 

150 

Phihppines 


100 

Bntish Malaya 

200 

Indochina 


80 

Thailand . . . . 

90 

Burma . 

. 

. 10-15* 


* Note that m Biirma> Indian investments were of the order of 250. 

Source: Based mainly on CaUis. 

resources necessary for the establishment of heavy mdustry, it is also clear that 
the colonial powers were extremely slow to foster the development of textile 
and other consumer goods industries for which the long-term prospects were 
by no means so unfavourable. 




SOUTH-EAST ASIA AS AN ENTITY 

The lack of balance which characterized the economic structure of the South- 
east Asian dependencies was equally typical of their economic geography. Smce 
virtually any form of econonaic development withm the region involved heavy 
capital outlay on jungle clearmg, road^ railway and harbour construction^ and 
often on malaria- and pest-controh it normally paid to concentrate such exploita- 
tion withm as small an area as possible, instead of attempting to spread it more 
or less evenly over the area as a whole. Thus, not only are nearly all the estates 
and many of the names, for obvious reasons, withm 75 miles of tide-water, but 
even withm that relatively narrow zone much the greater part of the export 
economy is concentrated m a few compact locahties, notably in Java, north- 
eastern Sumatra, western Malaya and the deltas of the Irrawaddy, Menam and 
Mekong. 

In all of these mtensively developed patches, export production is highly 
orgamzedand the whole way of life mtimately geared with the machmery of world 
trade. But over the rest and by far the greater part of the region, subsistence 
agriculture and traditional ways of life have survived with altogether less modi- 
fication. 

The resultant contrast between a few areas, some of which may in the long run 
prove to have been over-exploited agriculturally, and a generally under- 
developed periphery, is mevitably reflected m stark contrasts in population 
density and m degrees of economic and pohtical maturity which present serious 
obstacles to healthy social evolution within every one of the South-east Asian 
lands And when to these are added the related but nevertheless distmct cleavages 
between ahen and mdigene, and between town and countryside, it is clear that 
the human legacy of individual and largely uncoordmated ventures m economic 
development by outside enterprise leaves much to be desired from the pomt of 
view of the local population. 

In the final analysis it was the conviction that local interests were rarely 
considered, except as mcidentals to the satisfaction of Western wishes, which 
caused the deepest resentment on the part of the South-east Asian peoples, and 
these feehngs were too profound to be eradicated by the various reforms intro- 
duced durmg the final stages of the colomal period. 

While most Westerners find no difficulty m understandmg tlie bitterness 
occasioned by the humihations and not infrequent brutahty of the earher phases 
of their rule, the almost equally complete rejection of the paternahstic policies 
of more recent times has come as a shock to many Europeans, whose natural 
reaction is all too often to chide their former wards for base mgratitude. Yet 
whether in pursumg the goal of cultural assimilation in Indochina, or seeking to 
preserve the traditional societies virtually mtact, as in much of Indonesia and the 
protected states of Malaya, the Western powers were bound m the end to be dis- 
appomted For the fact remams that the local peoples wanted to become neither 
synthetic Europeans nor moribund museum pieces, but only - and most under- 
standably - to advance in their own way and to make their own response m their 
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own good ntne to the new ideas and opportunities whichj wdly-nLUyj were being 
thrust upon them. 

That is not to deny that economic motives were present^ even though these 
operated differently at different levels withm the commumty. Thus the nation- 
ahst leadership came almost entirely from the educated few who were rarely 
impecunious^ and even though their desire to step into the place of the Western 
ruling class may m some cases have been motivated by personal ambition^ it also 
rested on a genume behef that the spiritual as well as the economic well-being of 
their countrymen would be furthered by such a change. Among the mass of the 
population, on the other hand, willingness to follow this lead was sometimes 
based on resentment agamst poverty, though outside the towns the sense of 
bemg treated as social inferiors was probably more important. 

Unfortunately, the European authorities, partly from an obvious self-interest 
m preservmg the status quo^ but partly also out of a sincere concern for the well- 
bemg of their South-east Asian subjects, too often sought to postpone any major 
pohtical change to an indefinite future when the colonies should m some 
unspecified way have proved their fimess for self-government. Yet, misgmded 
though much of this patemahsm may have been, it was by no means as uni- 
formly dishonourable as is often assumed. For while the great majority of Euro- 
pean officials had a real affection for the extremely hkable people among whom 
they spent their workmg hves, they also had abundant experience of the extent 
to which the latter m their naivete needed protection, for example, agamst ex- 
ploitation by Indian or Chmese money-lenders and middlemen, many of whom 
were only too ready to batten on the unsuspecting villagers whenever opportunity 
afforded. Nor was such exploitation hunted to the remote countryside, as the 
grip of the ahens on almost every form of non-agricultural activity makes clear, 
and even today it is still an open question whether the mdigenous peoples have 
acquired a suffiaent degree of worldly wisdom to be a match for the foreign 
Asians within their imdst. 

Nevertheless, the desire for independence grew. And although it must be 
regarded as a spontaneous reaction m almost every part of the region, it 
undoubtedly owed much to outside example. Thus, for mstance, both Indonesian 
and Burmese leaders in large measure sought to emulate the more mature and 
better organized swaraj movement m India, while the Annamite nationalists 
took their cue first from the Kuo Mm Tang and later from the Commumsts in 
Chma next door. But perhaps more important than either of these was the inspira- 
tion derived from Japan, for it was the latter’s victory over a great Western 
power m the Russo-Japanese War of 1904--5 which first really convmced the 
prophets of nationalism m all parts of Asia that their cause was not an idle dream. 

Thus from 1905 onwards Japan came to be regarded m a special sense as the 
champion of Asia as a whole ms-d-vis the West, and it is mteresting to note that 
the first suggestion for a Monroe Doctrme for the Far East came from a Burmese 
newspaper m that year, m an editonal suggestmg that the dependent lands of 
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Asia would welcome Japanese initiative in curbing Western colonialism and 
ultimately expelhng it from the Orient.®^ 

VIL SOUTH-EAST ASIA UNDER JAPANESE RULE 

These sentiments were fully reciprocated by the Japanese, tliough ultimately 
this was to lead to a form of mtervention very different from that originally 
envisaged m South-east Asia. 

By comparison with India and China, Japan had few historic links with 
South-east Asia though, as noted m Chapter 4, a beginnmg had been made in 
respect of trade and settlement before the Tokugawa Seclusion put an end to 
such activities for over two hundred years. With the reopemng and subsequent 
modermzauon of Japan after 1853, this mterest m South-east Asia revived, and 
although the Umted States’ acqmsition of the Philippmes imposed an un- 
expected obstacle to Japan’s aspirations, the latter contmued to mcrease and, m 
the view of the mihtary expansiomsts who dominated the pohtical scene after 
1931, ‘the mevitability of Nippon’s southward expansion always remamed’.®^ 

To the Japanese, South-east Asia appeared as that part of the tropical zone in 
whose trade they had the most obvious right to share. One of their most strongly 
reiterated propaganda themes in the 1930s and 40s concerned the supposed 
complementarmess of the temperate and tropical lands. Thus, so the argument 
ran, just as the Umted States had traditionally concentrated its attention m this 
respect mainly on the Caribbean and Latm- American tropics, so Europe should 
limit its activities to Africa, the part of the tropical zone nearest to it, and leave 
South-east Asia to Japan. 

This of course fitted m excellently with Japan’s demand for a ‘Monroe Doctrine 
for East Asia’, which m the late 1930s gave place to the more grandiose plan for 
estabhshing the so-called ‘Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere’. In this 
sphere, alongside Japan itself, which was to serve as the managerial and mdustrial 
nucleus, and the nearby ‘continental arsenal’ of Manchukuo and northern 
China, South-east Asia had a vital part to play as the ‘Southern Resources Area’, 
which would provide both materials and markets for the metropohtan country 
and also absorb much of the latter’s superfluous population. 

Long before the outbreak of the Pacific War the Japanese expansiomsts had 
begun to prepare their drive to the south, and, faithful to the doctrines of 
Qausewitz, they drew no sharp distinction between economic, pohtical and 
mihtary means of penetration. Thus, besides the psychological success of then 
slogan ‘Asia for the Asiatics’,®^ their abihty to supply the sort of consumer goods 
which the local population wanted, at prices far below those of the corresponding 
European articles, created an extremely favourable impression, as also did the 

Stoddardj p. 23, 

Sakura^ Vol 5, No 2 (undated), p. ii See also Fisher (F), p 18 

‘Asiatics’ IS now non-U in Asia, but the term ‘Asians’ had not been invented at this 
time. 
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Willingness of Japanese firms to train and employ indigenes as assistants in their 
vanous South-east Asian branches Moreover, while in Western eyes Japanese 
aggression in Manchukuo m 1931 and in the rest of China after 1937 exposed the 
hollowness of their claims, these acts did httle damage to their reputation m 
South-east Asia owmg to the widespread popular hostihty there towards the 
local Chmese. 

Yet, although the Japanese had good reason to expect a friendly reception 
from the local populace in most parts of South-east Asia, their military prepara- 
tions were far from complete when the early successes of the German armies in 
the Second World War presented them with an opportunity which seemed 
unlikely ever to occur agam. In the event, the temptation proved irresistible, 
and after the collapse of France had opened the way for the Japanese occupation 
of French Indochma in 194I3 the defensive strategy of the Western powers in 
South-east Asia was fatally undermined. 

In so far as the strategy of the A.B.C.D.'^^ powers had been co-ordinated at all, 
it was based upon the primary concentration of defensive power in Singapore 
and the Phihppmes. While this pattern reflected the roles of these two areas m the 
Commonwealth defence system of the British and the Pacific Ocean strategy of 
the Umted States respectively, it also implicitly recognized that South-east Asia 
was a unit which would mevitably stand or fall together. For any power striking 
southwards through the region must have the strength to advance simultane- 
ously along both the Indo-Pacific peninsula and the Phihppme islands, smce it 
would otherwise expose an extended flank to lateral attack from the Indian or the 
Pacific Ocean theatre. Somewhat to the surprise of the West, the Japanese did 
possess suffiaent strength to carry out such a vast two-pronged attack, and m the 
absence of adequate Alhed forces to hold it, the whole effective territory of 
South-east Asia passed mto Japanese hands m a matter of months. 

The material devastation which resulted from the Japanese invasion, the long 
years of occupation and the eventual successful counter-offensive of the AUies was 
prodigious, and even today rehabilitation is by no means complete m many parts 
of the region. Nevertheless, the psychological and pohtical consequences were 
of far greater significance, and to future generations Japan’s drive into South- 
east Asia may well rank as one of the great turmng pomts in human history. 

In the early stages of the war, the Japanese were widely welcomed as hberators 
from Western oppression, and many of the leadmg nationahst pohticians openly 
collaborated with them^^ durmg part or the whole of the occupation. Yet although 
m due course Burma, the Phihppines, Indonesia and Indochina were all granted 

This was one of the few ways in which the young indigenes could get commercial 
teaming m view of the preference alike of Europeans, Chmese and Indians for their own 
kmd and their low opimon of the commercial aptitudes of the mdigenes 
g Americans, Bntish, Chmese and Dutch 

The Japanese began by releasmg nationahst mtemees, of whom there were a particu- 
larly large number m the Netherlands Indies See Fisher (B), p 301. Even so, by no 
means all such nationahsts co-operated with the Japanese after their release. 
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or promised ‘mdependence within the Co-prosperity Sphered experience of 
Japanese rule inevitably brought disenchantment. In brutahty and high-handed- 
ness Japanese behaviour far exceeded anything that could be remembered agamst 
the West^ and m particular the appallmg losses of hfe among forced-labour gangs 
left a widespread sense of bitterness which has smce constituted a serious 
obstacle to the resumption of normal Japanese commercial relations m many 
parts of the region. Before the end of the war many nationalists^ notably the 
A.F.P.F.L. in Burma^'^^ had changed sides and many more had lost all faith m 
their former heroes. 

This disillusionment^, however^ did not mean that the old colomal regimes 
were wanted back, or that the subsequent armed opposition to their return 
was merely, as the Dutch claimed, the result of a ‘time-bomb left by the Japanese’. 
On the contrary, nationahsm had been matured m the forcing house of the occu- 
pation, and for better or worse had now become the driving sentiment through- 
out all the more advanced parts of the region. This fact was fairly quickly sensed 
by the Americans and the British, but only tardily recogmzed by the Dutch and 
French governments. Nevertheless, once India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and 
the Phihppmes had been granted their independence, colomalism had no hope 
of survival in the lands m between, and in the years which followed they also 
obtamed their freedom. 

VIII. THE PROBLEMS FACING THE NEWLY 
INDEPENDENT STATES 

In spite of many local differences in the political and economic situations m 
different parts of the region, the new nationahst governments which today 
control most of South-east Asia are all faced with essentially similar problems. 
By its very nature South-east Asian nationahsm is opposed to Western rule, 
and deep and exaggerated suspicions often remam regardmg Western intentions. 
Moreover, the nationahsts are imderstandably resentful of the wealth and power 
already acquired by ahen and mdigenous mmority groups, whether Chinese or 
Indian, withm their midst. 

In these circumstances the temptation to continue the struggle against such 
Western mfluence as still survives m European plantations, mines and busmess 
concerns is strong, as also is the urge severely to restrict the share, both economic 
and professional, which the ahen minorities are to have in the national life. 

Yet to pursue either of these courses is to court even greater dangers. For while 
there are certainly some nationahsts m South-east Asia who, like Gandhi, desire 
above all else to revive a more simple and supposedly more Asian way of hfe, 
a growing number would undoubtedly prefer to see a speedy improvement m 
material standards, to be obtamed by means of industrialization, modernization 
of agriculture and the apphcation of Western science in all appropriate fields. 

/ e Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League See below, pp. 447-8. 
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But if these desirable economic goals are to be achieved by the new states 
within any foreseeable future^ three conditions at least wiU need to be satisfied. 
First, the maximum possible use will have to be made of the existing very 
limited reserves of skilled and expenenced personnel, regardless of the fact 
that a high proportion of these are not indigenes.’^ Secondly, it will be neces- 
sary both to attract more outside mvestments, which will involve granting 
reasonably favourable treatment to the foreign capital already there, and also for 
many years to come to earn as much foreign exchange as possible by the export 
of primary produce, even though in the long run it may be wise to reduce the 
present excessive dependence on such unstable sources of income. 

Thirdly, the countries of South-east Asia will need to cut their coats according 
to their cloth, and resist the temptation to indulge in an orgy of factory building 
merely m order to remove the stigma supposedly implied by the term ‘under- 
developed\ For so long as the pattern of world economy remams tied to the 
estabhshed forms of energy. South-east Asia must be regarded as among the less 
suitable areas geographically for major industrial development, though there are 
few technical obstacles to the mtroduction of more electrical or oil-powered 
machinery. Moreover, now that India and China, to say nothing of Japan and 
the Western powers, are already much farther advanced along the technological 
road, the South-east Asian countries, with their small internal markets, cannot 
hope to compete m any but the simpler and cheaper forms of manufacturing, 
except at excessive cost to themselves in protective tariffs. In short, both geo- 
graphy and history combine to make primary production the most profitable 
export line for South-east Asia, and its peoples wiU have to realize, as nations like 
Denmark and New Zealand have already learned, that such a state of affairs is not 
necessarily mcompatible with a reasonable standard of living. 

Nevertheless, none of these conditions, all of which appear to smack of con- 
tinued ‘coloniahsm’ in one form or another, will prove palatable to the local 
population. But however much the era of Western rule may be resented, the 
economic and soaal conditions which it has left: provide the only reahstic basis 
on which to start building now, even if the new architects aspire to erect struc- 
tures of a very different kmd m the years that lie ahead. 

Much the same considerations apply also m the pohtical field where again 
certam fundamental problems are common to the region as a whole. Thus, for 
example, each of the new states is confronted with the task of welding an indigen- 
ous majority group^^ and various minority communities, indigenous as well as 
exotic, into a smgle self-conscious nation. However, while this three-fold ethnic 
division occurs m all the South-east Asian states, the groups concerned are found 
in different proportions, and in varymg degrees of mutual rivalry, in each 
individual state, and the situation is further complicated by the great geo- 

Non-mdigenes include principally Chinese, Indians and Eurasians 

Malaya presents an exception in this respect since the Malays do not form an absolute 
majority there 
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graphical contrasts between the compact riverine states of the mainland and the 
scattered msular territories of the Indonesian and Phihppine archipelagos. 

Moreover, there are deep-seated hnguistic and historic affiliations which run 
counter to the contemporary pohncal divisions inherited from the era of Western 
rule, and it remains to be seen whether the several successor states have retamed 
or will develop sufficiently powerful raisons d’ew’® to enable them to survive 
within their present boundaries, or whether, as has already happened m Indo- 
china, the age-old tendency to political fragmentation will gradually reassert 
Itself now that the West has rehnquished control. 

TABLE 13 


OVERSEAS TRADE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES, 

1938, 1955 and i960 
All figures in million U.S $ 
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In this sense^ therefore. South-east Asia provides a fascinating pohtico- 
geographical laboratory, and the success or failure of the series of experiments in 
state-building which are now m progress there will be of lastmg significance, 
not only to the local inhabitants themselves, but also to millions of mterested 
spectators m many other parts of the world. 
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Two excellent short mtroductions to the problems of South-east Asia on the 
eve of mdependence are Broek (D) and Fumivall (B). Robequam (D), Parts III 
and IV, deals at greater length with many related topics, and I have also made 
extensive use of some of my ovm earher work, Fisher (F) (G) and (N) m this 
connexion. 

On general econoimc topics Rowe, and AUen and Donnithome are indis- 
pensable, while on specifically agricultural problems three contributions by 
Pelzer (G) (H) (K) are outstandmg, and may be supplemented by the two 
papers by Mountjoy and Jarrett respectively. 

As regards population studies also, Pelzer has made several major contribu- 
tions, notably (A) (B) (C), to which should be added the more general works by 
Thompson, W. S., and the important paper by Zehnsky. The standard work on 
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the Chinese m South-east Asia is the monumental study by Purcell (D), and the 
earlier paper by Unger is also useful. Kondapi may be consulted on Indian 
migration^ and Thompson and Adloff on minority problems in general. On 
urbanization three excellent papers are those respectively by Fryer (H)^ Ginsburg 
(A) and Murphey (B). 

The book by Du Bois is a seminal work on social change^ while the three 
studies^ respectively by Emerson, Mills and Thompson, by Mills and associates, 
and by Vandenbosch and Butwell, deal with nationalism and governmental 
problems from the standpoint of the political scientist. 

Addendum: See also Future population estimates by sex and age^^ Report III 
The Population of Southeast Asia {including Ceylon and China * Taman) 1950-1980 
(Uiuted Nations). 
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PART II 


>oOo< 


The Equatorial Archipelago: 
Indonesia 




CHAPTER 7 


Indonesia: Generalities and Physique 


>oOo< 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Indies-born writer Multatuh^ was perhaps guilty of a certain poetic ex- 
aggeration in respect of both the size and the nchness of his homeland when he 
described it as "the magnificent empire of Insulmde encirclmg the equator like 
a girdle of emeralds’. Nevertheless^ its extent is indeed great and if, as must be 
conceded^ the hvmg standards of a majority of its peoples are among the lowest 
m Asia^ the fundamental cause is to be found not m any intrmsic lack of re- 
sources but rather in an excessive concentration of population in certam areas 
of exceptionally fertile soils. 

Both m the extent of its surface^ 5753852 square miles^^ and m the size of its 
population^ approximately 9I570O3OOO m 1959^ Indonesia accounts for nearly 
half of the sub-contmental total and^ although such peripheral parts of the Malay- 
sian realm as the the Phihppmes^ Portuguese Timor, Bntish Borneo and Malaya 
are pohtically distmct from it, the country nevertheless embraces at least four- 
fifths of the archipelago, and includes what historically have been its two 
prmcipal cultural foci, respectively in Java and Sumatra. 

Thanks to the early attraction exerted by the spice trade of the Moluccas and 
the more varied agricultural potentiahties of Java, European influence has been 
of much longer duration in Indonesia than m most other parts of South-east 
Asia, and m this respect a more fittmg comparison is to be found with the Indian 
sub-contment. Moreover, the former British India and the Netherlands Indies, 
each with a population roughly seven times as large as those of the respective 
metropohtan powers, were by far the most important components in the depen- 
dent empires of Britam and Holland, and both in the economic benefits which the 
two European powers derived from these relationships and in the degree to 
which the outlook and mstitutions of the former have consciously or uncons- 

^ Pseudonym of E Douwes Dekker See below, p. 385 and van Helsdingen, p i. 

2 This figure excludes West New Guinea whose status prior to 1962-3 was disputed by 
the Netlierlands and Indonesia. In this and the four succeeding chapters West New Guinea 
is treated as part of the archipelago wherever it seems appropriate to do so, the question 
of Its status and development is more fully considered m Chapter 12 The area of West 
New Guinea is 160,617 square miles, and if this is mcluded the total area of Indonesia is 
736,469 square miles On the other hand. West New Gmnea contams only approximately 
700,000 people, which makes an msignificant addition to the Indonesian total See Fig. 25. 
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ciously been inherited by the newly independent successor states in Asia today^ 
the parallel between India and Indonesia is remarkably close 

Yet despite this similarity Indonesia belongs ethnically, and culturally, as 
well as geographically, not to South but to South-east Asia, and many of the 
most pressing problems which it faces today, arising as they do out of the charac- 
ter of Its indigenous peoples and the disproportionate influence of the more 
go-ahead aliens in their midst, have more in common with those of its lesser 
neighbours, Burma, Indochina, Malaya and the Philippines, than with the South 
Asian Commonwealth Repubhcs of India and Pakistan. For this reason, and also 
because of its primacy m area and population, its success or failure m coming to 
grips with these problems will have profound consequences for the whole of the 
region of which it forms part. 

As befits its great extent and the complexity of its outhnes, Indonesia is a 
land of wide diversity and striking contrasts. Nowhere else in the world has 
civilization flourished at so high a level so near to the equator as in Sri Vijaya 
and Mad)apahit,3 yet still today primitive forms of shifting cultivation are widely 
practised m Sumatra and even in some isolated parts of Java, while at the opposite 
extremity of the archipelago the majority of the inhabitants of New Guinea have 
not advanced beyone the stone age. Intimately related to these sharp cultural 
contrasts are the astomshmg differences in population density between Java 
and Madura, with i,i68 persons to tlie square mile, and the remamder of the 
archipelago^ for which the average figure is only 62 to the square mile, though this 
in turn covers a wide range from c. 750 in Bali, 93 in Celebes and 80 in Sumatra 
to a mere 18 in Indonesian Borneo and 6 in West New Guinea. 

Put in another way these facts are even more remarkable for, if Bali and Lom- 
bok are grouped together with Java, something hke 70 per cent of the total popu- 
lation are seen to be living in less than 9 per cent of the country’s total land area, 
or in less than 7 per cent if West New Guinea is counted in. Even by South-east 
Asian standards this is an exceptional figure, and suggests a serious unbalance 
between a congested nuclear region and an under-developed periphery. This 
indeed constitutes one of the most difficult problems facing Indonesia today, 
and m its turn it serves to aggravate the manifold local rivalries which are almost 
mevitable m so large and dispersed a territory. To what extent these numerous 
and in many cases strikmg differences between the several parts of Indonesia 
are a reflection of geographical conditions is a matter on which opinions differ, 
but clearly both the relative posiuons and the physical characteristics of the 
component islands must be taken mto account in any attempt at appraising the 
situation. 

® The reference here is to pre-colomal times. See pp. 307-8 for comments on the Dutch 
acmevernents in the Indies compared with those of the Portuguese and their descendants 
in Brazil 

/ outside Java and Madura may collectively be referred to as the 'outer 

islands or outer territories’ (Dutch Bmtengemsten) though these terms have no political 
or administrative significance. The figures quoted here are estimates for 1959, 
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In its geographical position Indonesia undoubtedly enjoys many potential 
advantages^ though these do not apply by any means uniformly to the country 
as a whole. As was imphed in Chapter 3, Indonesia represents the discontinuous 
portion of the land bridge between continental Asia and Australia^ and the major 
gaps in this hne - the Malacca, Sunda and Makasar Straits and the South China 
Sea - form the natural sea routes between India and China. Thus, m general, 
those parts of Indonesia lying closest to the South-east Asian mainland, and 
especidly those frmging one or other of themainseaways,havercceivedthe strong- 
est and most frequent cultural stimuli from outside, and have benefited com- 
mercially from their proximity to the great inter-oceanic trade routes. Conversely, 
whatever their intrinsic character, the remoter islands of the east have all tended 
to suffer from the drawbacks of isolation, a situation that is seen in its most 
extreme form in New Gumea which, at least until the time of the Second World 
War, seems always to have constituted the dead end of the archipelago. 

In respect of the country’s internal geography, generalization is much more 
difficult, though, as Vandenbosch has pointed out, Indonesia is doubly distinc- 
tive as the most important equatorial country and the largest insular territory in 
the world.^ The outer limits of the archipelago are separated by over 2,500 miles 
from east to west and 1,250 from north to south so that, superimposed on more 
familiar western maps, the outlmes of Indonesia would stretch from the west 
coast of Ireland to the south shore of the Caspian or from Portland (Oregon) 
to the Bermudas. And even though nearly four-fifths of the intervening area 
IS covered by sea, the total land surface of Indonesia is nevertheless sufficient 
to make it the twelfth largest political unit in the world today, or tenth if West 
New Gmnea be included.® 

All-told the country includes some 3,000 islands,’' and these exhibit the widest 
variations in both size and character. Thus, at the one extreme New Guinea 
(303,092 square miles) and Borneo (283,404 square miles) are accounted the 
world’s second and third largest islands respectively, though Indonesia embraces 
only about two thirds (208,298 square miles) of Borneo and is to have only 
just over half of New Gmnea. Of the remaining islands, all of them except 
Timor wholly under Indonesian rule,® Sumatra (164,129 square miles) is approxi- 
mately equal in size to Sweden, Celebes (72,890 square miles) is nearly as large 
as Great Britam, and Java (51,039 square miles)® slightly exceeds the area of 
England alone. Compared with these five, the other islands are all very much 
smaller, but there is nevertheless a wide range between, for example, Timor, 
which is roughly the size of Ireland, and the hundreds of mmute islets which 
stud the Banda Sea. 

These islands can be grouped in various ways. According to the popular 

® Vandenbosch, p. i. 

« In number of inhabitants it ranked sixth, with or without West New Guinea, m X959 

’ Though not all of these are inhabited 

® The eastern part of Timor remams Portuguese territory See below, p. 404. 

® These figures mclude the lesser adjacent islands in each case. 
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topographical terminology of the DutcW® the archipelago was sub-divided into 
four mam components. Thus, apart from New Gumea which constituted a unit 
in Itself, the four largest islands, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes and Java, were known 
as the Greater Sundas, m contradistmction to the Lesser Sundas, which ex- 
tended from Bah to Timor mclusive, and the Moluccas, a name originally 
apphed to the five small volcanic islands of Tidore, Temate, Motir, Mafaan 
and Batjan, together with their immediate dependencies, but later extended to 
embrace all the islands between West New Gumea, the eastern Lesser Sundas 
and Celebes. 


TABLE 14 


INDONESIA*. MAIN TOPOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


English name 

Dutch name 

Indonesxan name 

Greater Sundas 

Groote Soenda-eilanden 

1 

Sunda Raja 

Java 

Java 

Djawa 

Sumatra 

Sumatra 

Sumatera 

Borneo 

Borneo 

Kalimantan 

Celebes 

Celebes 

Sulawesi 

Lesser Sundas 

Kleme Soenda-eilanden 

Sunda Ketjil or Nusa 
Tenggara 

Moluccas 

Molukken 

Maluku 

West New Gumea 

West Nieuw-Gumea 

Irian Barat (popularly 
Irian) 


Despite various changes in names, for the most part reversions to older mdi- 
genous usages, the Indonesians still retam this four-fold Dutch topographical 
division in everyday speech, though m certam respects it seriously confuses the 
more fundamental geographical reahties. Thus, for example, Celebes, which hes 
to the east of Wallace’s Ime, has no direct aflSmties with the Sxmda shelf and m 
consequence differs profoundly from the other three Greater Sundas, while 
conversely the two westernmost of the Lesser Sundas, particularly Bah, have 
more m common geographically with Java than they have with the rest of the 
series to the east. 

As was explamed in Chapter 2, the Indonesian archipelago embraces parts of 
both the Sunda and Sahul shelves, together with the extensive series of Tertiary/ 
Quaternary island arcs which have developed m the adjacent portions of the 
Tethys and Circum-Pacific geosynclmes. Withm the country as a whole three mam 

This terminology should not be confused with that of the admimstrative divisions. 
See below. Chapters 9 and ii 
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morphological divisions may be recognized. The first of these comprises the large 
western islands, Sumatra, Borneo and Java, along with the numerous lesser 
groups between, such as the Riau and Lingga archipelagos and the tin islands of 
Bangka, Behtung and Smgkep, all of which are hnked together by the Sunda 
shelf. Admittedly this provmce includes portions of the older Indo-Malayan core, 
alike m south-western Borneo, eastern Sumatra, northern Java and in the lesser 
islands which represent a former southward contmuation of the coulisses of the 
Malay penmsula,^^ as well as the more recent Tertiary and Quaternary structures 
which predommate m most parts of Sumatra and Java, and in northern and 
eastern Borneo. But an important element of umty derives from the extent of the 
alluvial plains which in all cases^^ frmge the shallow seas of the Sunda shelf, 
and provide a major contrast between the western islands and those which he 
between Wallace’s and Weber’s Imes.^® 

The second division, consisting of New Guinea and the adjacent Aru and other 
islands of the Arafura Sea, is in many respects analogous to the one just des- 
cribed. Thus here agam we are dealmg witli an ancient stable surface (Sahul 
land), along whose northern edge extensive Tertiary folding has taken place so 
that the resultant relief today presents a somewhat similar contrast between the 
young and lofty mountains of the interior and the wide alluvial plains fringing 
a shallow sea. 

The unstable area between these two constitutes the third and structurally 
the most confused of the major morphological regions of the Indonesian archi- 
pelago. Here the structural axes of all the main islands correspond to one or 
other of the two Imes of Tertiary foldmg already apparent farther west, i.e. the 
outer and earher Ime running through the Nias, Mentawei and Enggano 
islands south-west of Sumatra, and contmuing via the submarine ridge south of 
Java mto Sumba, Tunor, Tammbar (Timor Laut), Kai, Seram and Buru, and 
the inner volcamc hne which runs from end to end of Sumatra and Java and can 
thereafter be traced through Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Alor and Wetar 
to the arc of lesser islets, of which Damar and Banda are the best known. But, 
whereas in Java and Sumatra the Tertiary structures are, as it were, welded on to 
the outer edge of the older massif of Sunda-land, here the several islands appear 
as a series of isolated and much smaller fragments of dry land which have only 
recently emerged above the surface of the deep seas of the geosyncline. 

While no direct connexion can be traced between either of these lines and the 
roughly contemporaneous foldmg m northern and eastern Borneo and in central 
and northern New Gumea, it seems probable^* that both contmue into Celebes, 
with the outer senes formmg the axes of the south-eastern and eastern hmbs. 
See Fig 3, p. 13. 

“ Even the smaU islands of the Sunda shelf, such as Bangka, Behtung, Smgkep, Natuna, 
etc , have a much higher proportion of plam than have the small islands of the eastern 
archipelago. 

I e the modified lines. See above^, Fig 8:» p. 44 
Though this is disputed by some geologists 
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and the inner senes correspondingly running through the south-western (Maka- 
sar) and north-eastern (Mmahasa) peninsulas. 

Certainly it is only in the last two parts of Celebes that evidence of current 
or recent volcanic activity exists^ and this is in accordance with conditions 
elsewhere in the archipelago^ where continuing or recently do rman t vulcamsm is 
found only along the inner line. Even so^ the portion of the archipelago whose 
soils have been affected by such activity is considerable^ including as it does much 
of Sumatra and extensive parts of Java^ many of the Lesser Sundas, Moluccas 
and the aforementioned parts of Celebes.^^ As noted on p. 53 this does not neces- 
sarily imply that the material in question is everywhere of high fertility, for the 
original chemical composition of the ejecta, the length of time since eruption, 
and the extent to which the various soil-formmg processes have been able to 
operate are all significant variables. But where, as m much of Java and in a few 
scattered locahties in the outer islands, there has been continuing eruption of 
intermediate or basic lava or ash, which has subsequently been broken down and 
redistributed by river and wmd acuon, the soils exhibit a level of fertility which 
is without parallel m equatorial lands elsewhere. 

The term equatorial, however, calls for some qualification so far as climate is 
concerned, for with a latitudmal range from 6° N to 11° S Indonesia extends 
beyond the limits normally accepted under this heading.^^ Admittedly it would be 
pure pedantry to exclude either the northern tip of Atjeh (6° N) or for that matter 
west-central Java (6° - 8° S) from the equatorial zone and in fact, as the figures 
for Djakarta and Bandung^*^ show, temperatures m the latter area are remarkably 
constant throughout the year, thanks m the mam to the equahzmg influence of 
the surroundmg seas. But eastwards of this limit the hne of island arcs extends 
progressively farther south, and this fact, aggravated by mcreasmg nearness to the 
sub-arid and desert zone of Austraha, has given rise to a tropical rather than an 
equatorial climatic regime in the part of Indonesia which lies to the south and 
east of the Rembang plateau of Java. 

This mdeed is the only extensive regional variation,^® other than the alti- 
tudmal, in the climate of Indonesia which is sufiiciently pronounced to give rise 
to a major difference m vegetation type from the tropical ram forest which pre- 
vails elsewhere. And in this context the presence of extensive limestone tracts 
in eastern Java serves, by mtensifymg the effects of seasonal drought, to extend 
the range of casuarma, teak and other types of monsoon forest farther to the west 
than might otherwise have been the case. Be that as it may, the proportion of 
evergreen forest dechnes notably to the east of central Java, and in Sumba, 

The Vogelkop {lit bird’s head) of West New Guinea, as well as much more extensive 
parts of eastern New Gumea, also come within this category. 

See above, p 21. 

Bandung represents an upland variant, but the regularity of its mean monthly 
temperatures is even more pronounced than that of Djakarta. 

Though in a country of such mtricate rehef there are innumerable local anomahes 
even within the lowlands See Braak (A), p 52 




Fig 26- 




Indonesia, vegetation 
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TABLE 15 


INDONESIA^ SELECTED TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FIGURES 


Stanoti 

Jan 

Feb j 

War 

Apr 

Afaj' , 

Jun 

Jul 


Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Averai^c Total 

Ambon 

81 

81 

8i 

79 

79 

78 

77 

78 

78 

79 

80 

81 

80 

4® S, 128° E 

10 

56 

45 

5 4 

10 9 

20 5 

23 9 

23 2 

16 0 

9 I 

69 

4 I 

5 7 

135 8 

Bandung 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

73 

72 

72 

72 

7“ S, 108° E 

2,360 

76 

7 I 

96 

9 0 

52 

36 

26 

2 3 

36 

67 

89 

85 

74 7 

Bukit Tinggi 
o \ 101° E 

3,500 

69 

69 

70 

70 

71 

70 

69 

69 

69 

70 

69 

69 

69 

9 2 

7 0 

9 2 

10 2 

7 6 

56 

38 

64 

64 

9 0 

9 0 

10 4 

94 0 

Djakarta 

6'' S, 107® E 

23 

78 

78 

79 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

13 0 

12 8 

78 

5 I 

40 

3 7 

2 6 

I 7 

29 

45 

5 5 

8 5 

72 1 

Djokjakarta 

8® S, 110“ E 

335 














13 9 

13 2 

12 3 

8 3 

5 0 

3 5 

I 6 

1 0 

I 2 

3 7 

9 0 

13 4 

86 I 

Kupang 

10“ S, 124“ E 

48 

78 

79 

80 

80 

80 

77 

76 

78 

79 

80 

79 

78 

79 

22 5 

14 2 

4 2 

I 6 

0 I 

I 7 

0 1 

0 1 

0 I 

7 I 

4*1 

10 5 

56*3 

Kutaradja 

6° N, 95 “ E 

0 














5 9 

3 5 

3 5 

4 2 

6 I 

. 

3 6 

43 

44 

6 8 

7*2 

72 

8 3 

65 0 

Makasar 

5" S> 119 ° E 

6 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

79 

78 

78 

78 

79 

80 

79 

79 

27 0 

21 I 

167 

5 9 

35 

29 

1 4 

04 

0-6 

17I 

70 

24 0 

II 2 2 

Menado 

1° N, 125° E 

28 

77 

77 

78 

78 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

79 

79 

78 

79 

18 6 

144 

10 3 

8 0 

66 

6 5 

4 9 

3 8 

3 4 ; 

48 

8 6 

14 7 

io4'6 

Padang 

I® S, 100° E 

3 

79 

80 

79 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

13 5 

9 9 

II 9 

14 0 

12 6 

13 0 

11 8 

13 7 

16 1 

20 0 

20 7 

19 4 

177 6 

Pasuruan 

7° S, 113“ E 

16 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

79 

78 

78 

80 

81 

82 

81 

80 

89 

11 0 

84 

54 

37 

2 2 

I 0 

0*2 

0 2 

0 7 

24 

65 

50*6 

Pontianak 

0®, 109® E 

10 

78 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

78 

78 

79 

10 8 

79 

98 

10 8 

10 7 

87 

63 

89 

8 4 

14 8 

15 7 

13 2 

125 9 

Surabaja 

7® S, 1 12® E 

16 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

12 3 

II 5 

10 5 

74 

4 3 

3 5 

I 9 

0 5 

0 5 

I 5 

46 

9 8 

683 

Tosari 

8® S, 113“ E 

5,692 

63 

62 

62 

62 

61 

60 

59 

60 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

12 4 

14 6 

JO 8 

6 9 

46 

3 3 

I 5 

I I 

I 0 

3 4 

78 

II 8 

79 2 

Sandakan* 

5“ N, 118® E 

98 

79 

79 

81 

82 

82 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

79 

80 

19 4 

9 9 

78 

4 I 

5 1 

8 6 

10 0 

69 

9 5 

10 2 

16 

19 3 

127 2 

Manokwan 

I® S, 134“ E 

62 

79 

79 

79 

79 

80 

79 

79 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

II 3 

98 

13 3 

10 9 

80 

76 

57 

5 5 

49 

43 

64 

10 6 

98 3 


*Sandakan is in. North Borneo but is mcluded[here for comparison. 
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Flores and Timor eucalyptus- acacia- and other types of savanna are wide- 
spread. 

The accompanying figures for Pontianak on the west coast of Borneo provide 
a typical example of the sea-level climate found within the relatively sheltered 
inner zone of Indonesia^ that is m areas not directly exposed to the full 
force of either monsoon. Mean monthly temperatures vary only from 78*^ in 
November-January to 80^ in May-July, humidity is mtense^ and the very 
heavy rainfall (125 9 in.) shows two well-marked peaks^, in April and November 
respectively. An upland variant of the same basic type is provided by BuMt 
Tmggi (Fort de Kock)^ 3^500 ft. above sea level in the Padang highlands of western 
Sumatra^ at a point which to some extent hes in the rain shadow of the higher 
mountams along both the eastern and western edges of the plateau. 

Neverthelessj even m the relatively sheltered inner zone of the archipelago the 
rainfall regime is nowhere that of the equatorial type m its purest form. For in 
almost every case the influence of one or both of the monsoons is apparent^ 
bringing more than the usual amount of rain between the two convectional peaks 
so that^ for example^ m Pontianak no month has less than 6-3 m. And in more 
exposed locahties the effect of the monsoons on the rainfall pattern is altogether 
more pronounced as, for example m Padang and Sandakan^® or even m Djakarta 
and Bandung. 

Thus from December to March the prevailing wmd direction is from southern 
and eastern Asia towards Austraha, the wmds m question blowing from the NE 
across the South Chma Sea towards the nothern coasts of Borneo and Celebes, 
and tlience swmgmg round across the equator to blow from the NW to WNW 
over the rest of Indonesia where, mdeed, they are often called the ‘W monsoon’. 
The vernal equinox is followed by a period of hght and vanable winds until by 
Jime/July the E monsoon takes over and the prevailing winds blow from the SE 
south of the equator, veering to SW as the line is crossed. The cycle is completed 
by another transitional season around October and November comparable to that 
experienced earlier in the year. 

As explamed in Chapter 2, the W monsoon which approaches Indonesia 
saturated with moisture from its long transit across the South China Sea and 
South-west Pacific is a great ram-bringer, whereas the E monsoon, a descending 
wmd commg direct from the arid mterior of Australia is predominantly dry over all 
but the south-western corner of the archipelago.^® 

The effects of the two monsoons on the rainfall pattern can be clearly seen by 
comparing the amounts and seasonal mcidence at Sandakan and Djakarta, both 
of them exposed to the W but sheltered from the E monsoon,^^ with those at 

Sandakan is in (Biitish) North Borneo 

/ e in particular the western side of Sumatra See the data for Padang, Table 15. As 
explained in Chapter 2, both the direction and the character of the original E monsoon 
have changed by the time it reaches this part of Indonesia Thus the wmds approach 
western Sumatra from the SW, and are heavily laden with moisture from the southern 
Indian Ocean NE and SW respectively at Sandakan. 
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Padang, Djokjakarta and Kupang, which are all at least partially sheltered against 
tiie latter^^ and successively more and more under the dominatmg influence of the 
former. 

The area outside the equatoiial monsoonal limit certainly includes eastern 
Java^ Madura^ the Lesser Sundas and the southern fringe of New Guinea. In 
their rainfall figures^ Surabaja and Pasuruan on the north-western edge of this 
area already reveal the existence of a recogmzable dry season^ though even sO;, 
eastern Java has a fairly high total rainfall and only a small proportion receives 
less than 50 m. in the year.^^ Kupang^ the most south-easterly station on the hst 
shows a longer and more mtense dry season^ though agam the total annual rain- 
fall is considerable - 57*8 m. - which may be compared with the 61 8 in. of 
Darwin in northern Austraha. 

The northern limit of the zone of tropical monsoonal climate m Indonesia is 
not easy to determine. Thus^ for example^ Makasar^ which lies only 5° south of 
the equator and has the high annual total of 113*3 in. of rain^ nevertheless ex- 
periences a pronounced dry season of four to five months, two of wliich have less 
than an inch of ram apiece. Indeed the desiccating influence of the E monsoon 
normally makes itself felt over most of the south-eastern and south-western 
limbs of Celebes, and even to a lesser extent over parts of south-eastern Borneo, 
while in exceptional years the effect may be apparent almost to the equator in 
Celebes. In these areas, moreover, the presence of rain shadows can lead to 
surprising anomahes and, as Braak observes, it is at the head of the Palu Gulf 
m Celebes, only one degree south of the equator, that the lowest annual rainfall 
of any station in Indonesia is recorded, namely 21 inches.^^ 

This fact serves to emphasize what must be our concluding observation on the 
climate of Indonesia, namely that the variations in both temperature and rainfall 
which can arise within even a small portion of its area as a result of local topo- 
graphical features are far greater than those which can be attributed to differences 
of latitude and longitude over the archipelago as a whole. For owing to the fact 
that the country straddles the equator and is elaborately interpenetrated by the 
sea, it exhibits a remarkable measure of climatic homogeneity for so extensive 
an area. Thus the highest and lowest monthly mean temperatures recorded at any 
of the sea-level stations shown in Table 15 range only from 82° (Sandakan, 
April-May) to 77"^ (Ambon and Kupang, July, and Menado,January“February) 
and, despite significant variations in seasonal mcidence, well over nme-tenths of 
the area has an annual rainfall exceedmg 50 inches. But in the uplands of many of 
the islands, even withm quite short distances from the coast, altitudes are 
sufficient to cause reductions of 10° -20° m temperature, as shown by the figures 
for Bandung and Tosari m Java and for Bukit Tmggi in Sumatra, while at the 

But in central and eastern Java the discontinuity of the uplands means that only very 
limited ram-shadow effects are produced. 

“ The driest part of Java lies north-west from Tjurebon, where the total annual rainfall 
IS below 40 m 

Braak (A), p S 9 > and (C), p. 17. 
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same time both the heaviest and the hghtest rainfall totals are explicable pri- 
marily m terms of the alignment of ranges and valleys vis-orvis the two monsoons. 

Such then, m brief, are the factors which determine the physical character of 
Indonesia. But each of the several islands presents its own mdividual combma- 
tion of traits, m morphology, chmate, vegetation and soils, and these must now 
be exammed m greater detail. 

II. THE SEVERAL ISLANDS 

Sumatra stretches some i,ioo miles m a NW/SE direction from 6° N to 6° S 
and its chmate and vegetation are characteristically equatorial throughout, except 
m so far as the island’s extensive uplands cause significant departures from this 
norm. Though built on a massive scale, the relief exhibits a simple overall pattern; 
the impressive m-ountain backbone which stretches uninterruptedly from Atjeh 
to the Sunda Straits bemg flanked by occasional strips of coastal plam on the 
west and by much more extensive lowlands to the east. 

Despite the name Bukit Barisan the mountain range) by which the high- 
lands are collectively known except m the northern part of the island, the system 
consists m general of two more or less parallel ridges separated from each other 
by a structural trough and surmounted at fairly frequent mtervals by numerous 
active or extinct volcanoes, most of which are immediately adjacent to the de- 
pression. While the summit levels of these volcanic cones are commonly of the 
order of 8,000 ft., several of them are much higher, for example Gimong Leuser 
(11,092 ft.), G. Ophir (9,546 ft ), G. Kermtji (12,470 ft.) and G. Dempo (10, 364 
ft.), and the moimtam system as a whole forms a tremendous barrier to lateral 
movement of any kmd. 

The earth movements which produced this great mass of highlands extended 
from Tertiary mto Quaternary times, and as a result of the most recent uphft 
there is an almost contmuous and generally preapitous mountam wall along the 
whole western side of the island facing the Indian Ocean and only a limited 
development of coastal lowlands there, except where some of the larger nvers 
have built extensive alluvial fans which mcrease its width at a few key points. 

From north to south four mam regional divisions may be recognized within 
the uplands as a whole, namely the Atjeh ranges, the Batak plateau, the Padang 
or Menangkabau highlands and the Benkulen mountams of the south. Wnfile 
these divisions are partly based on cultural and historical considerations, there is 
nevertheless an unmistakable physical contrast between the splayed-out ranges 
and valleys of Atjeh, the wide expanse of contmuous lava and tuff plateau in the 
Batak country, the ridge and basm topography of the Menangkabau highlands 
and the generally narrower and simpler pattern presented by the two main 
ranges of the south. 

Although the effects of vulcanism are evident in all parts of the highlands 
their significance is perhaps most arrestmg m the Batak^® and Menangkabau 

25 See van Vuuren. (C). 
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Fig. 27 — Sumatra geology 


lands. In the former^, which centres in a great subsided tract partially occupied 
by Lake Toba, the porosity of the predominantly acid volcanic soils^ together 
with an intermont position and an altitude of over 3,000 ft., have given rise to a 
modified savanna vegetation instead of the tropical rain forest more typical of 
the surrounding regions. 

These areas of acid volcamcs are not particularly productive, but in the 
northern Batak lands, and also in parts of the Menangkabau and Benkulen 
highlands farther south, the recent ejecta are mainly neutral-basic, and these 
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Fig 28 — Siunatra* relief 


have given rise to local patches of much greater fertility then is typical of the 
island as a whole. 

Along their entire eastern flank the highlands descend rapidly to a foothiU 
zone corresponding to a belt of Tertiary strata, which is by no means devoid of 
agricultural potential. Unfortunately, however, except m the far north in Atjeh, 
this zone is separated from the coast by a belt of swamps some 850 miles long, 
and though this is only a few miles wide opposite the Cultuurgebied,^ its breadth 
is greatly increased farther south, where in places it attains as much as 150 miles. 

Le. plantations distnct. See below, pp. 260--1. 
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From the Asahan, draining Lake Toba^, in the north to the Seputih in the 
south, a whole series of sluggish and swollen rivers, notably the great Batang 
Hari and the Air Musi, on whose banks the historic principalities of Djambi and 
Palembang respectively grew up, have brought down prodigious quantities of 
easily eroded materials^^ from the western highlands to form this vast expanse of 
fresh-water and tidal swamp, which almost completely masks the Sumatran 
portion of Sunda-land and today accounts for nearly a third of the total area of 
the island. Except in the few parts where Tertiary (primarily Neogene) rocks 
break the surface this is a region of drab monotony and extremely low economic 
value, the great thickness of very acid peat - m places over 20 ft. - and the un- 
manageable seasonal floods posing almost insoluble problems to the indigenous 
cultivator. Moreover, the natural unhealthiness of this terram and the associated 
obstacles which it has placed m the way of penetration mto the interior from the 
eastern coast have hitherto constituted by far the most serious liability from 
which Sumatra as a whole has suffered.^® 

The excepuon which proves this rule is to be found m the lowlands of the 
Cultuurgebied of north-eastern Sumatra, where the Sunda shelf recedes to the cast 
and the coastal swamp belt dwindles to a narrow strip. Thus, within a few miles 
of the great natural highway provided by the Malacca Straits there is a readily 
accessible area contaimng fertile transported soils derived from the mtermcdiate- 
basic volcamc material of the nortliern Batak country, and here it has been pos- 
sible to develop the most important concentration of plantation agriculture in the 
whole of the outer territories. 

The structural contrast between the highland and lowland portions of Sumatra 
is sharply reflected in its mmeral wealth, which is considerable. Thus metallic 
imnerals are limited to the highlands, the best known being the fairly widespread 
though mostly very small deposits of gold, mamly in the Menangkabau plateau. 
Much more important, however, are the series of oilfields which occur in the 
north, centre and south of the eastern foothill zone. In addition. Tertiary brown 
coal IS found, both at Umbihn in the Menangkabau country and at Bukit Asam 
near the eastern flank of the Benkulen mountams. Finally in this connexion may 
be noted the predommantly alluvial tin of the nearby islands of Singkep, Bangka 
and Behtung, and the lateritic bauxite of Bmtan in the Riau archipelago farther 
north. 

At first glance it might seem that the advantages of geographical position 
enjoyed by Sumatra would apply with almost equal force to the neighbouring 
island of Borneo, which also has an extended coasthne frmgmg the mteroceamc 
seaway. But in fact the greater distance of Borneo from the contmental mainland 


Derived from the predominantly acid volcamc ejecta noted above 
See Dobby (H), p 199 It is^ however, true that the rivers have provided routes of 
mstonc importance and even of considerable sigmficance at the present day Thus, e g , 
Musi IS navigable, though its course is extremely tortuous, virtually to the foot of 
the Barism, and both the Kampar and the Indagin provided historic routes to the 
Menangkabau highlands. 
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and the exposed nature of its shores facing the South China Sea have combined 
to reduce these advantages very greatly^ so that Borneo as a whole has tended 
usually to be much more remote from the main streams of world trade than have 
Sumatra or the nearby Malay pemnsula. 

In any case^ moreover, the northern strip of Borneo hes withm the British 
sphere, dealt with m Chapter 20, and the parts of the island which belong to 
Indonesia are mostly still further from the main sea lanes. This relative isolation 
IS perhaps the most striking feature of the geography of Indonesian Borneo, and 
though in several other respects broad similarities with Sumatra are apparent, 
the differences are probably of greater significance. 

Like that of eastern Sumatra the coasts of Indonesian Borneo display the typical 
characteristics associated with post-glacial submergence, and along both the 
western and southern shores, which look out onto the shallow seas of the Sunda 
shelf, essentially similar and almost equally repellent swamps are found, though 
m general the peat la^j'er is less acid and less thick than its Sumatran counterpart. 
Together with the even greater size and compactness of the island, the width 
of the swamp belt goes far to explain its retarded development, though other 
factors must also be taken mto account. Like Sumatra, agam, Borneo hes across 
the equator, and the greater part of its surface is covered by dense tropical ram 
forest. Under such conditions rivers provide virtually the only natural routes, 
but the Borneo rivers are far from ideal m this respect. For in addition to the 
smuosity of their courses through the msalubrious peripheral swamps, all the 
main ones are closed to large craft because of bars across their mouths, and 
furthermore all suffer from great unevenness of flow and an associated habihty 
to seasonal floodmg. 

Nevertheless, the larger rivers, notably the Kapuas,^® Barito and Mahakam 
(as also the Rejang m Sarawak) do provide routes, by means of which country 
boats penetrate far inland. For Borneo is predommantly low-lying, and wide 
alluvial plams surround the interior uplands on all sides, most extensively to the 
south, west and north-west. 

Except m the extreme north-east, Borneo contams no high mountams, and 
withm the Indonesian two-thirds of the island G. Raja (7,472 ft.) m the Schwaner 
Gebergte is probably the highest point and few other summits attam 6,000 ft. 
Nor indeed do the uplands form markedly contmuous ranges, and it is the absence 
of through waterways rather than the presence of great mountain masses which 
so effectively isolates the various coastal frmges from one another, and explams 
why British Borneo facmg the South Chma Sea seems to belong to a different 
world from that of the rest of the island which looks out onto the inner seas of 
Indonesia. 

There are two quite separate major rivers of this name in Borneo. The larger one 
flows out to the west coast near Pontianak and the other (sometimes known as the Dajak 
Ketjil or Lesser Dyak) merges with the Barito m the swamp belt to the north of Band- 
jarmasm With a length of 650 miles the (western) Kapuas is the longest river in Indonesia 
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Fig. 29 — ^Borneo: relief 


In origin the predominantly latitudinal ranges in the south-west and centre 
of the island are approximately contemporary with the ranges of Malaya and their 
offshoots m Bangka and Behtung^ and like them are characterized by granitic 
coresj now exposed over wide areas, and somewhat subdued outlmes. Whether 
any comparable mineral wealth exists here, however, remains unproven though 
gold, diamonds and iron have all been found in small quantities withm this area. 
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To the north and east these older mountains are flanked by Tertiary beds 
including both coal- and oil-bearing formations^ which have been worked at 
various easily accessible points along the northern (British Bornean) and eastern 
coasts. The ranges markmg the frontier between the British and Indonesian parts 
of Borneo^ and also the main longitudinal uplands towards the eastern coast of 
the island^ show evidence of folding both in late Triassic and agam in late Plio- 
cene times. For the most part their summit levels do not exceed 5-63000 but 
in the north-east corner^ where the two senes coalesce^ the isolated granite 
peak of Mt. Kmabalu reach^ the exceptional height of 133681 ft. Although this 
is not of volcamc origin3 some traces of recent volcamc activity are found in 
nearby parts of British Borneo as mentioned on p. 679. But these have no counter- 
part in Indonesian Bomeo3 2nd m their absence the prevailing equatonal climate3 
with heavy and weU-distributed rainfall amounting in most places to well over 
100 m. a year3 has resulted m advanced laterization and consequent impoverish- 
ment of the soil. Only in the south-east is there any notable dry season, corres- 
ponding with the period of the E monsoon. 

Of the three mam western islands, Java is much the smallest but at the same 
time by far the most mtrinsicaUy attractive as a home for man. In shape it is long 
and slender,^^ stretching some 620 miles from west to east and rangmg m width 
from rather over 100 miles near both ends to a mere 60 miles at its central waist, 
and to even less at the eastern extremity where the post-glacial rise in sea level has 
separated the island of Madura from the main body. 

Taken together. Figs. 30-32 suggest something of the fineness and symmetry 
of the physical features of Java, and m fact the island must be ranked among the 
loveliest regions on earth. In nearly every part its scenery is dominated by the 
series of great volcamc cones which, contmumg the hne of the Sumatran vol- 
canoes, he mostly withm the structural depression running lengthwise through 
the island from west to east.^^ AU-told Java contains 121 such volcanoes, 17 of 
them stiU active and 14 of them exceeding 10,000 ft. m altitude, with the highest, 
G. Mohomeru m the Semeru mountams nsmg to 12,061 ft., which is almost the 
equivalent of G. Kerintji m Sumatra. 

In the vicmity of Bandung m western Java a senes of such high volcanic peaks 
cluster together to form a great tangle of upland which constitutes a formidable 
barner to movement in all directions. But over the central and eastern parts of the 
island the larger peaks become more widely spaced - roughly one every 20-30 
miles - and here they are separated one from another by broad valleys, for the 
most part covered with volcanic debns.^^ Accordmgly the range of relief is 
particularly impressive, while at the same time the system as a whole does not 

I e m (Bntish) North Borneo. See Rutter, p 4 

Sion, op at , p 489, refers to its shape as being ^d^um sveltesse dldgante\ 

Although most of these volcanoes he along clearly recognizable E/ W hnes, this sequence 
IS mterrupted m several places as, e , in the Tengger-Semeru area, as a result of deep- 
seated cross disturbances. Stauffer, p 322 

See van Vuuren (C), p 14, and Robequam (D), p. 174. 
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afford a serious obstacle either to the movement of air streams or to N/S com- 
municatioEs east of G. Merapi. 

Moreover, the recent ejecta in most parts of east-central Java, both lava and 
ash, are mostly neutral-basic in composition. It is the repeated replemshment of 
the fertihty of the soil over wide areas with such material, together with the 
capacity of the latter for retaimng moisture on the upper slopes and thus facih- 
tating irrigation m the p lains below, which has enabled the island in recent tunes 
to support what is probably the highest density of agricultural population in the 
world. These conditions are seen to perfection m the magnificent series of basms 



- Surakarta, Madiun, Kediri and Malang - m the eastern half of the island. But 
m the Priangan region of western Java an exception occurs, for much of the vol- 
camc material there is acid m character and this feet is reflected m the lower 
densities of population which this part of the island supports. Indeed, from many 
points of view western Java, with its more contmuous highlands and wider 
coastal plain (c. 30 nules), as well as the nature of its soils, is mtermediate in 
character between Sumatra and the rest of Java, and this difference between 
the western third and the eastern two-thirds of the latter has made itself felt in 
innumerable ways smee the beginmng of recorded history. 

Besides this major contrast the physical division of the island mto a large 
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On the northern flank of the mam volcamc belt is a further zone of Tertiary/ 
Quaternary foldmg m which the surface rocks are predommandy of middle and 
late Tertiary age and mclude extensive tracts of Neogene marls which support 
soils of only moderate fertihty. However, this zone is mterrupted at several pomts 
by wide alluvial valleys and is further diversified by a few recent volcamc cones, 
notably m the far west (G. Karang, etc.)^ m Tjirebon (G. Tjarene) and in the 
centre (G. Slamet and the peaks of the Dieng plateau), while farther east it 
IS present as the Kendeng and Rembang highlands and the extension of the 
latter beyond the Pmtu Barat (Westervaarwater) m the limestone massif of 
Madura. In general character the plateaux of Rembang and Madura resemble the 
Miocene massifs of the south, and smce the prevaihng barrenness of their lime- 
stone terrams is exaggerrated by a seasonally dry chmate, they stand out m 
marked contrast to the highly fertile coastal plain which elsewhere constitutes 
the northernmost zone of Java. 

For the most part this northern plam varies m width from lo to 20 miles in 
central Java, and apart from the immediate coastal margm its surface deposits 
consist mainly of transported volcamc material comparable with that of the 
Sumatran Cultuurgebied As m Sumatra so m Java recent tectomc history has 
caused the greater part of the island to dram towards the sheltered inner seas 
of the archipelago, that is m this case towards the Java Sea, and such rivers as tlie 
Solo and Brantas have extended their dramage basms by successive capture 
deep mto the southern uplands.^® But here agam Java has been altogether more 
favoured by nature, m that the usefulness of these rivers and of their valleys as 
routes has not been reduced by the presence of a wide belt of coastal swamps 
Admittedly, mangiove swamps do frmge the northern shore for a few miles, and 
even over the last 350 years sedimentation has added approximately a mile of mud 
flats between the old haibour of Batavia (Djakarta) and the present sea coast.^’ 
But, partly because of the appreciably greater depth of the southern Java Sea com- 
pared with the Straits of Malacca, swamp formation along the edge of the Sunda 
shelf in northern Java has been much less pronounced than that in the com- 
parable zone of Sumatra. 

With the exception of the eastern third of the island, practically the whole of 
Java receives an abundant, but rarely excessive rainfall. Thus Djakarta has 
72*1 in. and Bandung 74 7 in. a year, though many of the more exposed uplands 
get more than double this amount, as, for example, Bogor with 160 inches. 
Thanks to its latitude between 6° and 9° south of the equator, Java avoids the 
extreme climatic monotony characteristic of most of Sumatra and Borneo, and 
all parts of the island have at least an approximation to a dry season. Besides 
providmg a welcome element of variety and bemg more suited to gram crops than 
See Robequain (D), p 179 

The rate of sedimentation of the Java rivers has varied considerably m historic 
times, m response both to the extent of volcanic activity and the progress of deforestation 
In early historic times such rivers as the Brantas and Solo were probably of much greater 
use for navigation than they are today. See Schrieke, Vol II, p 113 
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IS the true equatorial regime^ this has the added advantage of matenally reducing 
the rate of leaching though, except in the limestone areas,®® desiccation is rarely 
severe enough to prevent the land from being intensively cropped throughout 
the year. 

Indeed, practically the whole of the lower lymg tracts of the island, as well as 
most of the gentler slopes m the volcanic uplands are emmently suited for culti- 
vation. And although really effiaent utilization of much of the coastal plain had 
to await the mtroduction of modem water-control works by the Dutch, the more 
easily manageable terrams of the mterior valleys and basms of east-central Java 
whose origmal vegetation cover was predommantly monsoon ratlier than strict 
evergreen forest, have been m virtually continuous use as rice lands for well over 
a thousand years. 

In contrast to its great agricultural potential, Java, as might be inferred from 
its structure, has only a very limited store of mineral wealth. This includes a 
httle oil, occurrmg m the folded zone of the north-east under conditions roughly 
analogous to those of the Sumatran fields, and for the rest consists mainly of 
sulphur, obviously assoaated with vulcamcity, and a few deposits of phosphate. 

To the east of Java and Borneo the Sunda shelf comes to an end, and wide 
coastal lowlands, so characteristic of the western islands, are conspicuous by 
their absence m the eastern archipelago. Thus the bony outhnes of Celebes recall 
the mountain spines of Borneo, though with the significant difference that here 
they are unclothed by peripheral plams, and the several Lesser Sunda islands, 
like a column of separate vertebrae, display m more extreme form the articulated 
character of the rehef of east-central Java.®^ 

This topographical sphntermg reaches its climax m the Moluccas, for al- 
though Halmahera, Burn and Seram are all over 3,000 square miles m extent, the 
remaining islands here are mostly much smaller, and the best known— such as 
Ambon, Banda, Tidore and Temate - range downwards from 300 to a mere 25 
square miles respectively. 

Moreover, the presence of coral reefs reinforces the geographical remoteness 
of these islands, and m the eastern Lesser Sundas there is the further disadvan- 
tage of a very long and mtense dry season which is reflected m the scrub-hke 
vegetation so different from the characteristic equatorial verdure found, for 
example, m Banda and Ambon, both of which receive over 100 in. of rain in the 
year. In view of all these considerations, therefore, it is not surprising that the 
Moluccas and the eastern Lesser Sundas are today among the least developed 
parts of Indonesia, the former renown of the Spice Islands and the more recent 
production of oil in Seram notwithstanding. 

However, while some of the foregomg remarks do apply to Bah and Lombok, 
and also to Celebes, these three islands are all m a sense margmal m character, 

In fact many parts of the hmestone country are extremely densely settled, though 
only at the price of mtense poverty. Madura m particular is notorious m this respect 
See Robequam (D), p. 227, and van Vuuren (C), p 14. 
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and hence of much greater econoimc importance than the remamder of eastern 
Indonesia.^^ Indeed, the strait between Java and Bah is only ij miles wide, 
compared with the ij miles which separate Java from Madura and, with its 
fertile volcamc foothills and plams. Bah has as much in common with the smilmg 
and productive countryside of central-southern Java as Madura has with the less 
attractive plateaux of the north. Somewhat similar physical conditions are also 
found m Lombok, though there the area of lowland is smaller, but farther east 
the differences from Java decisively outweigh the resemblances. 

The great spread-eagled island of Celebes, so aptly described by Tomlmson 
as ‘a handful of peninsulas tied in the middle and flung into the ocean’^ owes its 
distmctive layout and rehef to two main sets of factors, namely the colhsion of 
several axes of Tertiary foldmg and the occurrence both m Tertiary and more 
recent times of extensive uplift, faultmg and subsidence. 

As a result of its pecuhar structural evolution Celebes presents many distmc- 
tive features which are relatively unfamihar in other parts of Indonesia. Most 
strikmg is the general angularity of much of its rehef, and the widespread occur- 
rence of lakes, of which the largest are Towuti, Poso and Matana, formed withm 
the maze of rift valleys m various parts of the island. Moreover, m many of 
these characteristically trench-hke graben small but often very severe dry zones 
occur, and m such areas the combmation of exceptionally steep slopes and a 
climate m which the prevailmg seasonal dryness is periodically broken by sudden 
and extremely heavy downpours is conducive to soil erosion, especially where, 
as m most of Celebes, shiftmg cultivation is still the prevailmg type of land-use. 
Not surprismgly, some of the most severe soil erosion is found in the Palu Gulf, 
which, as noted above, has an exceptionally low total rainfall. 

Although in a general sense the centre of the island is the highest part and rehef 
tends to become more subdued towards the extremities of the several 
penmsulas, the highest smgle peak is m fact Bukit Rantemario near the head of 
the south-western peninsula. Its altitude of 11,286 ft. is of very nearly the same 
general order as that of the highest summit levels in the other large islands 
farther to the west. 

The Mmahasa region at the north-eastern tip of Celebes has several active 
volcanoes, notably G. Saputan, and the associated soils are generally fertile. 
Another area of comparable richness also accurs at the opposite extremity of the 
island near Makasar, though the great volcano there, G. Lompobatang (Piek van 
Bonthain) has shown no sign of activity m recent centuries. Both these are areas 
of long-estabhshed agricultural settlement, and it is probably as a result of greater 
famiharity with them than with the rest of the island that there was much talk 
m certain Dutch circles durmg the mter-war years of preparmg Celebes to become 
another Java. 

Such ideas, however, were based on serious misconceptions. Apart from the 
two relatively small areas already noted, the island has experienced no important 
Cf. Dobby (H), p 251. Quoted in Stamp (A), p 449, 
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Fig. 33 — Celebes, relief 


volcanic activity since Tertiary times and its soils are subjected to intense 
leachmg under a climate of consistently high temperatures and an annual rainfall 
m most parts above rather than below lOO mches. Thus agricultural potentialities 
are m general far jErom encouraging, quite apart from the pronounced shortage 
of flat or low-lying land. Except for a narrow and far from continuous coastal 
plain, occasionally broadened, as at the head of the Gulf of Bone, by alluvial 
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fans^ and the valleys occupied by Lake Tempe and the Sampar river in the 
south-western and south-eastern peninsulas respectively^ virtually the whole of 
the island is rugged upland more than 13500 ft. above sea levels and several 
of the peaks m the predommantly metamorphic and crystalline mountains of the 
interior are over 83OOO ft. in altitude. 

Moreover, although occasional good anchorages are found, the coasthne is 
characteristically forbiddmg and often extremely dangerous and this, together 
with the widespread and treacherous coral reefs offshore, goes far to nullify 
the apparent advantage of its great length (some 3,000 miles) m relation to the 
total surface area (72,890 square miles). Admittedly, movement by sea is much 
easier than by land, but with each of the four pemnsulas facing in different 
directions, and ways mto the interior impeded by high ranges and deep tectonic 
trenches, Celebes is an area of extreme compartmentahsm and isolation.^^ 

Nevertheless, the potentialities of the island should not be underestimated. Its 
known mineral wealth includes gold, silver, mckel and iron, and though the 
fertility of its soils, as a whole, is less than was formerly presumed, the absence 
of wide belts of unhealthy and agriculturally useless swamps helps to explain 
why, notwithstandmg its relative remoteness, the average density of population 
is the highest of all the larger islands outside Java. 

Compared even with the uncertamty that surrounds our knowledge of Celebes 
and still stands m the way of an entirely rehable appraisal of its potentialities, 
the ignorance concermng the geography of West New Gumea has until very 
recently been infimtely greater, and m these circumstances wildly conflicting 
views have been expressed and still remam current regardmg the economic 
prospects which this territory affords. 

In size New Gumea is comparable with Borneo, and in many other respects, 
notably m the size of its swamps along the shallow south-western shores which 
frmge the Sahul shelf, there are significant similarities between these two great 
equatorial islands. But the lofty series of Tertiary fold mountains, running 
NW/SE from the Vogelkop penmsula to the Owen Stanley range m south- 
eastern Papua, and broademng m the Nassau Range of the western half of the 
island to well over 100 miles in total width, is a far more spectacular feature than 
the uplands of central Borneo and mdeed may more nearly be compared with the 
Alps in the general character of both its structure and its rehef. Thus, notwith- 
standmg their latitude, the highest peaks - Idenburg-top (15,750 ft.) and 
Carstenz-top (16,400 ft ) - m the Nassau Range extend above the snow line, 
there about 14,000 ft., and the system as a whole forms an immense barrier to 
communications . 

On the southern side of these mountams the swamp belt, imperfectly dramed 
by the Edand, Digul and other rivers, extends virtually from the sea coast to the 
foot of the central ranges,^® though m the area around Merauke more sohd 

Robequam (D)j p 231. 

However, in the eastern half there is a wide intermediate zone of foothills. 
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ground and a drier climate are reflected m a change from equatorial swamp 
vegetation to more or less typical savanna. To the north of the central ranges, 
east of latitude 136°, there is a deep structural trough, the Meervlakte, roughly 
comparable morphologically to the central valleys of California and Chile. This 
valley is drained by the twm E/W rivers Tariku (Roufiaer) and Tantatu (Iden- 
burg) which umte to form the northward-flowing Tankaikea or Mamberano, and 
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Fig. 34 — ^West New Guinea, relief 


this m turn breaks through the senes of intensely folded ranges, 3,000 to 7,000 ft. 
high, running parallel with the recently uplifted Pacific coast. 

Although most of the lowest lymg areas north of the central ranges are clothed 
with dense equatorial forest, the vegetation cover thins out at higher altitudes, 
and between 12,000 ft. and 14,000 ft. a modified tropical grassland is the pre- 
dommant type. Even at much lower levels, however, many of the rain-shadow 
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areas within the mountain belt support a covering of savanna^ and it seems to be 
on this account that the legend has grown up m recent decades that West New 
Guinea contams extensive areas of ^rolling grasslands’ capable of bemg developed 
as ‘white highlands’ on the East African model. 

Unfortunately, however, practically the whole of West New Guinea with the 
exception of a small area m the Vogelkop lies outside tlie range of recent vul- 
canism,^ and for the most part its soils are now known to suffer from advanced 
laterization. 

From almost every pomt of view, indeed, the Vogelkop appears to be tlie most 
promismg part of an otherwise not very attractive territory. Both petroleum and 
coal have been found m this north-westerly corner of West New Guinea which 
also, in contrast to most of the remamder of the area west of the 141st meridian, 
apart from the nearby Bombarai penmsula, is well provided with natural harbours. 
But even here remoteness from the mam sea routes has directly and indirectly 
constituted a tremendous obstacle to cultural and economic progress, and such 
minor developments as have taken place m the territory smce 1945 suggest 
no reason for greater optimism than heretofore, 

III. THE REGIONAL PATTERN: ISLANDS AND SEAS 

With the exception of New Gumea, whose structural affimties are with Australasia 
rather than with the rest of the archipelago, the size of the Indonesian islands 
shows a general tendency to decrease from north-west to south-east, so that while 
Sumatra and Borneo are almost continental in scale the Lesser Sundas and the 
Moluccas range only from the small to the minute. 

Qearly on grounds of size alone, to say nothing of the various chmatic and 
topographical disadvantages from which many of them suffer, none of these 
lesser islands could ever of itself sustam the population necessary to play more 
than a very locahzed role in human affairs for any length of time. But the 
largest islands also suffer from obvious and serious drawbacks. New Gumea 
above all from remoteness, Celebes from the shortage of fiat land, Borneo from 
the general stenhty of its soils, and all of them, includmg also Sumatra, from the 
inhospitable nature of their coasts, arismg out of either the great width of the 
fringmg belts of swamps or, as in the case of Celebes, the presence of offshore 
coral reefs and a generally precipitous shoreline.^^ 

Thus It is almost as much by contrast with the defects of its neighbours as by 
virtue of its own great positive advantages that Java, the golden mean m both 
size and location, stands out as much the most favoured island for human settle- 
ment m the whole archipelago. 

In the foregomg analysis of the physique of Indonesia, attention has neces- 
sarily been focused on the individual islands. But equally important to an under- 

Though recent vulcanism is widespread in the eastern half of New Guinea 

This also apphes to western Sumatra, and indeed for that matter to southern Java as 

well 
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Standing of the country’s human geography is the role played by the intervenmg 
bodies of water for, owing to the way m which relief and vegetation combine to 
impede movement in the interiors of almost every island, the seas and the 
lower courses of the larger rivers have normally constituted the mam avenues of 
communication. 

On both Its northern and southern flanks the archipelago as a whole lies ex- 
posed to the full force of the monsoon wmds which give rise to tempestuous 
seas, notably oS northern Borneo and Celebes, and along the Indian Ocean coasts 
of Sumatra and Java. Moreover, because the structural nature of these shorelmes 
makes good anchorages few and far between, it is all the more natural that mari- 
time activity should concentrate in the inner "Mediterranean’ seas of the archi- 
pelago. And finally it is to these latter, which are at the same time more 
sheltered, hberally studded with islands capable of servmg as intermediate pomts 
of call, and better provided with capaaous estuaries, that much the greater part 
of aU the larger islands drains. 

Thus, while one may seek in vain for any sense of cultural or historic unity 
in such islands as Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes or New Guinea^®, m all of which 
there is a well-marked antithesis between the coastlands and the mtenor, the 
regional pattern based upon the three main inner seas of the archipelago has 
been remarkably persistent throughout historic times. 

The first of these regional units may be taken to comprise the lands bordermg 
the Straits of Malacca and the adjommg parts of the South China Sea. Smce as 
noted in Chapter 3 the shortest sailmg route between India and Chma lay 
through these two seas, many attempts have been made by far-sighted rulers to 
estabhsh their authority over both sides of the trade route in order to control the 
shipping which passed along it. Thus the eastern parts of Sumatra^^ have re- 
peatedly been linked pohtically with Malaya and the Riau-Lingga archipelagos, 
though admittedly this region has had a turbulent history and its centre of gravity 
has changed on many occasions.^ 

At the opposite extremity of the archipelago, the eastern seas between Wallace’s 
and Weber’s lines constitute another great geographical umt, whose remoteness 
from the Asian mainland has been reinforced in many places by the hazards of 
approaching its steep and coral-girt shores. Thus, in spite of the anaent renown 
of Its spice-producmg islands, the eastern archipelago has more generally assumed 
the role of a cul-de-sac and has been largely by-passed, alike by the civihzing in- 
fluences emanatmg from mainland Asia - whether Hmdu, Buddhist, or Islamic - 

As has been noted above (p 227) there is a much greater degree of umty in Java, 
though even there the contrast between the western third and the remainder has been 
evident throughout historic times 

I e Melayu, Djambi, Palembang and sometimes Atjeh, but significantly not the 
Batak and Menangkabau highlands which tended to be rival centres of power. 

In this connexion the progress of sedimentauon along the Sumatran side has been of 
the greatest significance for, other thmgs bemg equal, it is clear that this island would 
have provided the best base from which to command the western approaches 
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and by the streams of international commerce smce the industrial revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, here also the relatively greater ease of movement by sea than 
across the wild and rugged mteriors of all but the smallest islands has helped to 
encourage maritime exploits, and mdeed the Makasarese and Bugmese of southern 
Celebes have historically ranked among the most outstanding seafarers of the 
whole archipelago. 

Finally, between these two hes the Java Sea which constitutes the all-import- 
ant link m the series. By comparison with the mam route through the Malacca 
Straits and the South Chma Sea, the Java Sea may be regarded as a secondary 
highway m respect of through traffic though, owmg to the many drawbacks 
assoaated with the infertihty and hazards of the lands frmgmg the Malacca 
route, the alternative route via the Java Sea and the Sunda and Makasar Straits 
has sometimes been preferred. But it is above all in relation to the mternal com- 
mumcations of Indonesia that the importance of the Java Sea resides, and m this 
context its relative seclusion compared with the Straits of Malacca and the South 
Chma Sea has been an asset rather than a hability, and stiU remains a vital fact 
in the strategic and pohtical geography of the present day. 

This historic role of the Java Sea as the central arteiy of Indonesia is, of course, 
intimately bound up with the fact that Java itself hes along its southern shore. 
For the absence of serious obstacles to movement, either m the form of extensive 
swamps along the coast or continuous mountain ranges m the mterior favoured 
the precoaous development of Java, and the great fertihty of its volcamc and 
alluvial tracts made possible the support of a population so much denser than that 
of the outer territories, that from early times it was able to exploit its position as a 
maritime focus to become m a real sense the metropolitan island of the archipelago. 

These remarks apply more especially to the eastern two-thirds of Java for, as 
noted above, most of the area west of the Pnangan higlilands is less fertile country 
and has owed its importance more to its position vis-d-vis the western approaches 
and m particular the route through the Sunda Strait which it directly overlooks. 
For these reasons the mterests of western Java have frequently been more closely 
ahgned with southern and eastern Sumatra than with the rest of the island of which 
geographically it forms part.^® 

Whatever may be the truth concermng the traditional behef that Madjapahit 
in the 14th century was able to unify the whole archipelago^^, there is nodenymg 
that the strength of that kmgdom rested upon the combmation of the great 
agricultural wealth of east-central Java and the maritime supremacy which this 
sustained m the critical region of the Java Sea. And although the Portuguese 
were never m a position to apply this same strategy effectively, it was agam 
exploited by the Dutch as the essential basis of their power in the Indies from the 
early decades of the 17th to the middle of the 20th century. 

Today, under the newly mdependent repubhcan regime, the degree of pohtical 

As shown, for example, in Figs 12 and 34 See also Furmvall (A), p. 3 
See above, pp 116-7. 
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centralization in Java is as great as ever^ and the geographical focahty of the Java 
Sea remains unchanged. But m the last hundred years many other thmgs have 
changed profoundly. The metropohtan island^ having suffered the penalties 
of Its own mtrmsic productiveness, is now congested and impoverished, and the 
primary centres of the countr3r’s wealtii are no longer the rich grain-, sugar- and 
coffee-growmg districts of Java, but the vast rubber-, petroleum-, tm- and copra- 
producmg territones of the outer islands, notably Sumatra, Celebes and Borneo, 
m winch, moreover, the greatest potentiahties for further expansion alike of 
agriculture, minin g and hydro-electric-power production clearly lie. 

In these circumstances the continued pohtical ascendancy of Java is essentially 
a matter of geographical momentum. But geographical momentum is not 
necessarily permanent, and m view of the centrifugal tendencies which have 
become apparent m the last few years a high level of statesmanship will assuredly 
be needed if Indonesia is to be maintamed as a smgle going concern mstead of 
dismtegratmg into a confused series of petty island states. 
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CHAl’UiR 8 


Racial, Cultural and Historical Bases 
of Indonesian Regionalism 




I. INTRODUCTION 

In the diversity and complexity of its human geography Indonesia is probably 
unequalled and certainly unsurpassed by any other state in the world of com- 
parable size. Thus, besides the immigrant Chinese, European, Indian and Arab 
communities, the mdigonous popukliou indudes Hpeakers of at least 25 different 
languages and 250 lesser dialects’ and adherents of three of the world’s major 
religions,” while profound racial, ciilturul tmd tiemographic contrasts C3dstb^ 
tween coast and interior, between the eastern tliird and the western two-thirds, 
and between Java and the outer islands as a whole. 

This great intricacy of pattern derives on the one hand from the varied succes- 
sion of ethnic and cultural invasions to which the country has been subjected, 
and on the other from the elaborately fragmenieil character of its territory 
which has at all times affected the course of racial dispersion and cultural dif- 
fusion. Moreover, both the sheer size of the archipelago and the barriers to 
communication presented by the existence of negative tracts of fever-ndden 
swamps and uplands have meant that the mingling and subsct]uent evolution 
of peoples and cultures have proceeded more or less independently in a 
whole series of separate centres, in each of which the several ingredients 
have been present in varying proportions and have combined in different 
ways. 

These centres have not, of course, been completely isolated one from another 
and, in general, movement has been considerably easier by sea than overland. 
In turn this state of affairs has given rise to the characteristic thalassic pattern 
of the traditional linguistic and political units (Figs. 35 and 37) and has also 
facilitated the diffusion of many common cultural traits throughout the coastal 
lowlands of many parts of the region. 

Yet notwithstanding the benefits which the omnipresence of the sea has con- 
ferred, both in this respect and also, as noted in Uhaptcr 7, in its effects upon 
chmate, the division of the Indonesian territory among 3,000 islands has undeni- 

‘ Cf. above, p. 98, note 105. 

“ Viz. Islam, Hinduism and Christianity, as well as surviving traces of Buddhism in the 
Indranized parts of the country. 
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abiy been a principal cause of the extreme diversity of custom and outlook which 
today constitutes so senous a threat to mtemal stabihty and to the preservation of 
national umty.^ 

It is the purpose of the present chapter to explain this diversity by reference, 
first to the mdigenous raaal and cultural patterns, and secondly to the modifica- 
tions which have been produced m these as a result successively of Indian and 
Islamic acculturation and Portuguese and Dutch colomal rule. 


II. PRE-EUROPEAN COMPONENTS 

The main features of the racial and cultural geography of Indonesia are sum- 
marized m Table 16/ and at first sight the complexity which this suggests appears 
baflEling. However, when each of the ethmc and cultural layers which have been 
superimposed upon Indonesia is exammed in turn, the significance of the various 
permutations and combmations of these m different parts of the country is more 
readily comprehended. 

First, then, as regards racial geography, the contrasts between coast and m- 
terior and between the western and the eastern islands are all-important. Of the 
vanous stocks involved, the Pareoeans, who represent the last prehistoric arrivals 
from the contmental mainland, now form the prinapal element m the western 
two-thirds of Indonesia, that is as far east as Bali and Celebes inclusive. Through- 
out the coastlands of this entire area, and particularly m Java and Sumatra, such 
peoples were firmly established at the time when recorded history begins and, 
partly because in these generally well-favoured areas they have tended to multiply 
more rapidly than have the mhabitants of the interior uplands, they have since 
been driven to expand both eastwards along the coasts of the remaining Lesser 
Sundas and the Moluccas, and m varymg degrees up the major river vaUeys of 
the western islands as well. Indeed, in Java the relative ease with which such 
movement mto the interior could be effected has led to the almost complete 
absorption of earlier stocks, and though the Pareoean peoples^ of the island 
themselves fall into three mam groups, namely Javanese, Sundanese and Madu- 
rese,® the differences between these are not great, and the total number of the 
Badm and Tenggerese survivals of earher stocks is only a few thousand. Like- 
wise in nearby Bali, Pareoean predominance is almost complete,’ and the Balinese, 
who are mostly descended from immigrants from the adjacent parts of eastern 

® It may be noted that the outer territories of Indonesia have a population roughly as 
large as that of Thailand spread over an area two-and-a-half times as great. 

^ Although an attempt has been made to brmg this up to date, the basic information 
comes from the last census which was taken in 1930 See Volkstelhngs 1930, 7 volumes 

® All such Pareoean peoples are m varymg degree mixed with earher stocks 

® See below, p 264 The Badm are m south-western Java and the Tenggerese m the 
Tengger uplands of eastern Java 

’ The abongmes who survive m a few isolated spots m Bah, the so-called Bah Aga, are 
predommantly Melanesoid 
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TABLE 

THE INDIGENOUS 


Group 

Predominant racial 
stock 

Home area 

Number and density 
per square mile 

Religion 

I Atjehnese 

Deutero-Malay 

Atjeh, N Sumatra Pre- 
dominantly coastal but 
also interior 

1,600,000 

40-100 

Strongly Muslim 

2 Bataks 

Proto-Malay 

Uplands N interior 
Sumatra and adjacent 
W coast 

2,300,000 

70-200 

N Animist 

C Christian 

S Muslim 

2a. Gajo 

Proto-Malay 

Between i and 2 

70,000 


3 Menangkabau 
Malays 

Deutero-Malay 

Uplands C Sumatra and 
adjacent W coast 

2,600,000 

150-500 

Strongly Muslim 

4 Sumatran Coast 
jVIalays 

Deutero-Malay 

E coast Sumatra be- 
tween I and 6 and 
- nearby islands 

2,300,000 

15-^5 

Muslim 

5 Redjong-Lebonger 

Deutero-Malay 

Uplands ^ SW Sumatra 
and adjacent W coast 

400,000 

I 5 -B 5 

Lax Muslim 

6 Lamponger 

Deutero-Malay 

S Sumatra 

300,000 

25-100 

Muslim 

7 Minor Peoples of 
Sumatra 

(a) Orang Akit - N 
(Jb) Orang Laut - Pj 

(c) Sakai, Talang, U 

(d) OrangMamak, I 
(fi) Islanders of Sime 

egiito - Sungei Mandau - A 
roto-Malay - Parts of Riau a: 
tan, Rawar - Proto-Malay - ] 
Cubu, Lubu — Proto-Malay - 
ulue, Nias, Mentawei, Enggar 

nimist 

rchipelago - nominal M 
Parts of E coast - nommi 
Interior - Animist/Mus 
10 - largely Proto-Malay • 

Muslim 1 

il Muslim j 

thm / 

-300,000- Mentawei 

8 Javanese 

Deutero-Malay 

C and E Java 

35>ooo,ooo 

750 - 2,000 

Muslim but strong 
Hindu-Buddhist 
survivals 

9 Djakartans 
(Batavians) 

Mixed 

In and around Djakarta 

1,300,000 

Predominantly 

Muslim 

10 Sundanese 

Deutero-Malay 

W Java (Pasundan) 

11,000,000 

450-1,000 

Strongly Muslim 

II Madurese 

Deutero-Malay 

Madura and adjacent 
parts of E Java 

5,600,000 

750-2,000 

Muslim 

12 Aiinor Peoples of 
Java 

(a) Tenggerese - Pr 
(jb) Badui - Negrito- 

oto-Malay - E Java - degen 
-Proto-Malay - Preanger up 

erate Hindu - 16,000 - 
»lands - degenerate Hi 

very sparse 
ndu - 1,700 - very 

13 Borneo Malays 

Deutero-Proto- 

Malay 

Coastal areas of Borneo 

700,000 

2-10 in East 

1-5 in South 

10-30 in West 

Muslim 
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l6 

PEOPLES OF INDONESIA 


Language 

M P — Malay o-Polynesian 

Economy 

Distinctive traits 

Atjehnese (M P ) 

Arabic script 

Wet nee 

Formerly senes of tnbes which were welded mto quasi- 
national umty by Atjeh war Skilled craftsmen. Very able 
traders 

Batak (M P ) 

Indian-type script 

Wet nee in valleys and 
terraced slopes Other- 
wise shifting cultivation 

Vigorous hill people Multi-family houses Central group 
much influenced by German Lutheran missions Much 
emigration, largely because of population pressure 

Menangkabau (M P ) 

Arabic script 

Skilled wet-nce cultiva- 
tion in valleys and ter- 
raced slopes 

Matnhneal society, elaborate long family houses Most 
advanced peoples of Sumatra, highest percentage school 
attendance m Indonesia High level of craftsmanship, very 
keen traders 

Malay (M P ) 

Arabic script 

Mainly shifting cultiva- 
tion, some poor-quahty 
wet-nce cultivation 

Keen seafarers who have ventured widely over archipelago. 

Close affinities with peninsular Malays 

Note that population of Cultuurgebied is predominantly 
immigrant of diverse ongm 

Redjangese (M P ) 
Indian-type scnpt 

Largely shifting cultiva- 
tion 

Some afiimties with $ and 4 but generally more retarded. 

Lampong (M P ) 
Indian-type script 

Mainly wet-nce cultiva- 
tion, some shiftmg 
cultivation 

Some afiBmties with 4 Much influenced by contacts with 
West Java in past 

Note that there are many transmigrants from Java m this area. 

45,000, very sparse 

lopersq m Nias 75-175 

1 Hunting, fislnng, collect- 
( mg, with some shifting 

1 cultivation 


Javanese (M P ) 
Indian-type scnpt Lead- 
ing literary language of 
Indonesia 

Skilled wet-nce cultiva- 
tion in lowlands and 
terraced slopes 

Generally considered most advanced people of Indonesia. 
Individual houses, large nucleated villages Aristocratic and 
hierarchical social order High level of craftsmanship but 
little mterest in tradmg 

Malay (M P ) 

— 

Descendants of very heterogeneous groups of peoples who 
settled outside city walls of old Batavia m early days of 
V 0 C Now largely urbamzed 

Sundanese (M P ) 
Indian-type scnpt 

Wet-nce cultivation in 
plams , vanous forms of 
upland cultivation 

Origmally hill peoples but now predominantly lowland m 
habitat Less sophisticated and less skilled in craftsman- 
ship than Javanese, but reputedly more hardworkmg 

Madurese (M P ) 
Indian-type script 

Little land suitable for 
wet cultivation Skilled 
dry cultivators Cattle 
rearmg 

Originally limited to Madura but now also found m large 
numbers in adjacent parts of Java Less sophisticated than 
Javanese Reputedly dour and hardworkmg 

sparse 

1 Shiftmg cultivation 


Malay (M P ) 

Arabic script 

Largely shiftmg cultiva- 
tion Some wet nee 

Similar to 4, but not identical v ith them, owmg to extensive 
Javanese, Bugmese and Arab admixture 
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TABLE l6— 


Group 

Predominant racial 
stock 

Home area 

Number and density 
per square mile 

Religion 

14 Band)arese 

Deutero-/Proto- 

A-lalay 

Coastal areas around 
Bandjermasin, S Borneo 

1,200,000 

70-175 

Strongly Muslim 

15, Dyaks (and minor 
peoples of Borneo) 

Proto-Malay etc 

Interior Borneo 

1,300,000 

I-IO 

Animibt 

16 Balinese 

Deutero-Malay 

Ball and W coast Lom- 
bok 

1,700,000 

500-1,200 

Hindu, with strong 
Buddhist sur- 
vivals 

17 Sasaks 

Proto-Malay 

Lombok 

1,000,000 

250-500 

Lax Muslim 

18 Makasarese 

Deutero-Malay 

SW Celebes around 
Makasar 

1,000,000 

200-700 

Muslim 

19 Eugmese 

Deutero-Malay 

SW Celebes 

2,200,000 

125-350 

Muslim 

20 Menadonese 
(Minahasans) 

Deutero-Malay 
(akin to Filipino) 

E half of N hmb of 
Celebes 

400,000 

35-350 

Christian 

21 Other Coastal 

Peoples of Celebes 

Deutero-/Proto- 

Malay 

(а) W half N Celebes 

(б) W Celebes 

(c) E and SE Celebes 
and nearby islands 

Gorontalese : 400,000 
Mandarese 300,000 
Others. 1,200,000 
35-200 

Muslim 

22 Toradjas (and 

minor peoples of 
Celebes) 

Proto-Malay etc 

Interior Celebes 

700,000 

10-20 

Animist/ 

Christian 

23 Coastal Peoples of 
Eastern Lesser 
Sundas 

Deutero-Malay 
much mixed 
with 24 


^ 2,500,000 

35-250 

Muslim 

24 Inland Peoples of 
Eastern Lesser 
Sundas 

Melanesoid, 
Australoid and 
Negiito 

Sumbanese ~ Sumba 
Manggaraiansl 

Sikkancse > Flores 

Lionese | 

A n i in 1 8 1 and 
Christian in 
Flores, 1 imor, 
Sumba etc 

2S Coastal Peoples of 
Moluccas 

Deutero-Malay 
much mixed 
with 26 

Ambonese -• Ambon 

^ 800,000 

7-250 

Muslim and 
Christian in 
Ambon, Buru, 
Sciam etc. 

26 Alfurs 

Various, largely 
Melanesoid 

Ternatese - Temate 
Halmaherans - 
Halmahera 

Animibt/ 

Christian 

27 Peoples of West 
New Guinea 

{a) Coastal frmges 
nesian settlemer 
(Jb) NE coast - N. 

cultures - Anirr 
(c) Interior - Papu£ 

WandNW Some Indo- 
it - Muslim 

Lelanesian languages and 

ust/Christian 

in - Ammist/Christian 

1,000,000 

O-IO 

J 
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Continued 


Language 

Ai P —Alalayo-Polynesian 

Economy 

Distinctive traits 

Malay (M P ) 

Arabic script 

Wet-rice cultivation 

Similar to 13 but Javanese influence more in evidence. 
Individualistic and enterpnsmg emigrants 

Dyak group (M P ) 

Shiftmg cultivation, hunt- 
ing, fishmg, collectmg 

A coUecuvename covenng a wide range of cultural differences 
Most live in communal long houses 

Balinese (M P ) 

Indian-type script 

Skilled wet-rice cultiva- 
tion 

A highly advanced people whose culture represents a sur- 
vival of Hindu-Javanese traditional civilization Very high 
level of craftsmanship and artistry 

Sasak (M P ) (closely akin 
to Balinese) 

Wet-rice cultivation 

Much more backward than 16 but appreciably influenced by 
contact with 16, who were formerly their overlords 

Ivlakasarese (M P ) 
Indian-t^'pe script 

Wet-rice cultivation 

Ethmcally related to 4 and 8 Skilled seamen and enter- 
pnsmg traders Less skilled as cultivators 

Buginese (M P ) (closely 
akin to Makasarese) 

Wst-rice cultivation 

Closely similar to 18 

Menadonese (M P ) (akin 
to S Plniippine groap) 

Wet-iice cultivation 

Various affimties with peoples of southern Philippmes but 
strongly influenced by Dutch Protestant missions High 
percentage of school attendance 

Various, MP (akin to iS 
and 19) 

Wet-rice and shifting 
cultivation 

Similar to 18 but wnthless mterest m seamanship, more stay- 
at-home 

Torad)a (M P ) group 

Mostly shiftmg cultiva- 
tion, some sedentary 
cultivation 

A collective name covermg many separate tribes Most hve in 
commtmal family houses Some groups much influenced 
by imssions 

' Bima-Sumbawa group 
(MP) 

< 

Wet-nce/shiftmg maize 
cultivation 

Deutero-Alalay element most marked m coastal ffmge. 

Timor group (M P ) 

Shiftmg maize cultivation/ 
hunting and collecting 

Very mixed ethmcally More and more backw'ard from W to 
E, gradmg from Indonesian to Papuan cultures Some 
islands much influenced by missions 

" Sulu-Batjan group 

Ambon group (M P ) 

Wet-nce/shiftmg cultiva- 
tion 

Deutero-Malay element largely from Celebes In many 
islands much modified by European (Portuguese and 
Dutch) influence, mcluding imscegenation 

S Halmahera group 
(Melanesian) 

N Halmahera group 
- (Papuan) 

Mainly himtmg, fishing, 
collectmg — largely sago 

A collective name covermg great diversity Generally very 
prinutive Some islands much influenced by missions 



r 

Shifting cultivation but 
mainly huntmg, fishmg 
and collectmg — largely 
sago 
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Java/ have in turn subsequently spread also into the western coastal fringe of 
Lombok.^ 

In Sumatra again the Pareoean advance has proceeded far inland;, notably in 
the middle of the island, where the Menangkabau Malays occupy the Padang 
highlands and much of the western coast as well, though there nevertheless 
re main several large groups of pre-Pareoean peoples such as the Nesiot Bataks^® 
and Gajo of the northern uplands, the various island peoples off the western 
coast, agam mainly Nesiot, and isolated groups of diverse origin, ranging from 
the Negrito Orang Akit to the Nesiot Sakai, amid the swamps and jungles of the 
eastern httoral. 

In origin the Menangkabau and Coast Malays were closely related, though 
numerous distinctions gradually grew up between them after the former had 
settled m the western uplands and the latter had become established along the 
eastern seaboard where they constitute the predominant group today. And 
although there was some early, as well as more recent, migration of Menangka- 
baus into western Malaya,^ it was above all the Sumatran Coast Malays, with 
their strong seafaring traditions, who played the leading part in the settlement of 
the Malay peninsula, as also of coastal Borneo and various eastern islands, in all 
of which areas they appear to have intermmgled both with earlier stocks and 
with other Pareoean immigrants, notably from Java and Celebes. 

Certainly m Borneo and Celebes Pareoean stocks are agam predominant 
though m both islands physical obstacles to movement into the interior are more 
severe than m Java and Sumatra, and accordingly a larger proportion of the total 
area is still occupied by peoples of mainly Nesiot stock, namely the Dyaks and 
Toradjas respectively. But whereas in Borneo the coastal peoples, though 
variously derived from Malay, Javanese and Bugmese^^ admixture with earlier 
Nesiot stocks, have mamtained close contact among themselves, the correspond- 
mg peoples of the several pemnsulas of Celebes have lemamed much more 
isolated one from another, and today some seven separate groups may be distin- 
guished among them. 

By contrast to the Greater Sundas and the adjacent island of Bah, the islands 
which he farther to the east bear a much more superficial Pareoean imprint. 
Thus here, even among the relatively recent^^ coastal settlements traditionally 
attributed to seafarmg peoples from the western islands^^, there is much evidence 

® Such migrations occurred notably in the 9th and agam m the i6th-i7th centuries 

® Lombok came under the domination of Bali in 1740 There were 30,425 Bahnese in 
Lombok in i 93 Uj m addition to the majority people, t e the Nesiot Sasaks, and a small 
number of Bodha (Melanesoid) m the mterior 

The name Batak was the Coast Malays’ term for the peoples of the interior in general 
Cf Dyak, Toradja and Alfur, which are the coast peoples’ names for the interior peoples 
respectively of Borneo, Celebes and the Moluccas See also above, p 67 
See below, p 592 

The homeland of the Bugmese is m south-western Celebes. 

I e during the last thousand years or so. 

Parucularly Java and Celebes. 
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of mtermixture with earlier stocks, notably the Melanesoid, and this sixain 
becomes mcreasmgly prevalent eastwards to form by far the most important 
component m the Alfur peoples of the Moluccas and the Papuan mdigenes of 
New Gumea.^^ Although it is impossible to draw any hard and fast Ime between 
the areas of Pareoean and those of Melanesoid predominance, it is none the less 
abundantly clear that such a division does exist, and that both the whole of New 
Guinea, together with several of the remoter islands of the Moluccas, belong 
ethmcally with the South-west Pacific rather than with the Indonesian realm. 

In respect of spoken language and material culture a roughly parallel gradation 
to that in racial type may be discerned, both from west to east and from coast to 
mterior, over the archipelago as a whole. Thus all the Pareoean groups speak 
closely related Malayo-Polynesian languages, and the majority of the coastal 
peoples m western Indonesia likewise practise irrigated rice cultivation,^® 
though admittedly shiftmg tillage survives m several places either as a result of 
geographical isolation or local difficulties of terrain. But east of Lombok and 
south-western Celebes wet cultivation is much less common, and in so far as it 
does occur it is for the most part limited to areas where the Pareoean element is 
v^^ell represented. Elsewhere m the eastern islands dry cultivation of maize and 
upland rice is mterspersed with huntmg, fishmg and collecting,^’ which together 
form the mam occupations of the more primitive Melanesoid peoples, both m 
the Moluccan and New Gumean mteriors. 

Nevertheless, even m the limited sense considered above, the correlation be- 
tween racial and cultural distributions is by no means exact, and m particular 
many of the more accessible non-Pareoean peoples have learned much through 
contact With their more advanced neighbours. Thus, for example, such peoples 
as the Bataks and Sasaks are now expert cultivators of wet paddy, and especially 
m recent years knowledge of this method of cultivation has advanced among 
m*any of the hitherto most backward peoples m the eastern archipelago as 
well.^® Similarly all the major inland peoples of the western islands speak 
Malayo-Polynesian languages which are not fundamentally dissimilar from 
those of their coastal neighbours, and such languages likewise prevail over 
practically the whole of the eastern archipelago, save only for Halmahera and 
New Gumea, where the Melanesoid branch of the Austronesian family is repre- 
sented over most of the coastal fringe, and the completely unrelated but as yet 
virtually unclassified Papuan family is found m mterior New Gumea and the 
northern extremity of Halmahera. 

Also in these eastern islands theie are traces of Negrito, a t3rpe which is found re- 
atively pure in the Tapiro of New Guinea, and of Australoid, notably m Timor which 
lies closest to Austraha 

Though m many of these areas irrigated nee cultivation has been introduced only 
during the last few centuries 

The last includes much coUectmg of the pith of the sago palm, which grows wild 

Particularly under Dutch governmental and missionary tuition 

But many of these inlanders have no hterate culture of their own 
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The great era of Indianization during the early centuries a.d. marked a further 
stage m the process of regional differentiation within the archipelago, and from 
this time forward two key areas began to stand out as cultural and pohtical 
foci of more than local sigmficance.^^ The first of these comprised the lands 
bordermg the great maritime crossroads of the west, where the Straits of Malacca 
and Sunda meet the Java and South China Seas, and here, particularly m the 
lowlands of eastern and south-eastern Sumatra, Indian acculturation can be 
traced back at least to the 5th century. The other major focus of early Indianiza- 
non was in the interior valleys of eastern and central Java, areas whose impor- 
tance rested primarily on the comparatively large populanon which ^eir 
fertile soils were able to support, and to a lesser extent on the excellent network 
of river communications provided respecnvely by the Solo and Brantas 
systems. 

By the second half of the first millemnum A d, Indian cultural influence had 
begun to spread farther afield, ultimately reachmg eastwards to the coasts of 
Timor and the Moluccas, and inland to the highlands of western Sumatra by 
the I2th--i4th centuries. In all of these areas its impnnt is snll evident in a wide 
range of features, from Indian-style scripts and methods of political orgamzation 
to the occasional kraton (court) town and the remams of Hindu or Buddhist 
temples. 

Nevertheless, south-eastern Sumatra and more especially east-central Java 
long retamed their pre-emmence, and m both areas powerful kmgdoms had 
already arisen as early as the 7th century Thus m the west the great maritime 
power of Sri Vijaya, centred in Palembang and controlhng the whole eastern 
coast of Sumatra and the western shores of the Malay pemnsula and of Borneo, 
remained supreme despite many viassitudes untd the 12th century. Meanwhile 
a whole succession of powerful kmgdoms rose and fell in east-central Java, 
beginmng with Ho-lmg (Kahnga) m the Upper Progo and Solo valleys durmg 
the 7th century, and followed later by Mataram, which, after movmg its capital 
east to the Brantas valley m 929, estabhshed close ties with Bah and other islands 
still farther to the east. This ahgnment between eastern Java and the eastern 
archipelagos achieved a new sigmficance under Janggala-Kediri^^ and later, m 
the 13th century, under Singhasari, when the port cities of the north Java coast^^ 
began to thrive on the spice trade with the Moluccas,^^ a region which first 
entered the mam stream of Indonesian history about this time. Indeed, from 
then until the i8th century or so when the spice trade dechned, the Moluccas 
came to form a third main focus of mterest withm the archipelago though, 
owing to the smallness of the component islands and the msignificant number of 
their inhabitants, they rarely constituted a major seat of pohtical power in their 

20 See Furmvall (A), pp 2-3 

21 Janggala was m the Brantas delta and Kediri in the upper Brantas valley. 

22 First Tuban, later also Gresik, Surabaja, Djapara and Demak 

22 Various timbers, notably sandalwood, and other forest produce also foimed items of 
trade 
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own right, but tended rather to be treated as satellites by the various Javanese 
kingdoms. 

Following the declme and ultimate collapse of Sri Vijaya in the 14th century, 
the new kingdom of Madjapahit, which had meanwhile succeeded Singhasan 
m eastern Java and built up an even more extensive sphere of influence than its 
predecessors m the islands to die east, established its power also over most of 
the western territories formerly ruled over by Palembang, Thus, if the traditional 
view be accepted, both of the key seats of pohtical power, as well as the third 
centre of economic sigmficance m the Moluccas, were all umted for a brief spell 
m the 14th century under a smgle authority, whose sphere of influence included 
virtually the whole of modern Indonesia from northern Sumatra to Timor and 
Halmahera. 

Admittedly the nature of Madjapahit^s suzeramty over these outlying terri- 
tories has been much exaggerated and indeed m most cases now seems to have 
been no more than nommal.^® Nevertheless, the Mad)apahit period did mark the 
emergence of Java as the prime focus of the archipelago and, notwithstanding 
many and far-reachmg changes which were to follow in later centuries, the 
memory of this golden age of Indonesian umty - whether real or fictitious ~ has 
never smce been allowed to die. 

Besides settmg the stage for the ascendancy of Java within the archipelago 
as a whole, the declme of Sri Vijaya was followed by a shift in the political and 
cultural centre of gravity withm Sumatra itself. After the I2th“-I4th centuries 
the south-eastern coastlands began to recede mto relative obscurity and, although 
Palembang survived as a locally important kraton town, the peasant peoples of 
the surrounding countryside are today among the least skilled cultivators of any 
Pareoean group m the western archipelago, relymg for tlie most part on shifting 
tillage interspersed with occasional and rather inefficient wet-paddy growing. 
But m the meantime both the northern tip of Sumatra, which was not seriously 
affected by sedimentation, and more particularly the fertile plateaux in the west 
of the island achieved a new importance. 

It was m the latter area that the Hmdu-Malay kmgdom of Menangkabau"<^ 
rose for a time after the late 13th century to a position of great eminence, and to 
this day the Menangkabaus are the most advanced people m Sumatra, and mdeed 
are among the best educated and most vigorous groups m all Indonesia. More- 
over, the nearby Bataks, although formerly regarded as priimtives by the Coast 
Malays, have also made spectacular progress, which has contmued in modern 
times under missionary influence, 2? and it is nowadays m the Menangkabau and 


Vi)aya had m the meantime shifted from Palembang to Melayu 
(Djambi) m the i2th century See above, pp 116-7 

As noted above, p 1 1 6, note 30, the Malay royal house of Palembang withdrew to the 
highlands after 1286, and this latter area subsequently became the mam 
cultural centre of the Malay peoples. 

The southern Bataks are Muslim, those of the centre largely Christian and the 
northerners still pagan, though partly influenced by Hinduism 
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Batak lands that the highest densities of population and the most skilful irrigated 
rice cultivation m all Sumatra are found. 

In short, smce the 14th century a complete reversal appears to have taken 
place m the relative standmg of the East Coast Malays on the one hand and the 
Menangkabaus and Bataks on the other, and it is temptmg to seek an explanation 
m terms of the mcreasmgly unhealthy and enervating conditions of the swamp- 
ridden lowlands, and the altogether more stimulating climate, as well as the more 
fertile soils derived from neutral-basic volcamc materials, m the Padang and 
Toba highlands.^^ Be that as it may, it is clear that after the decay of Sri Vijaya 
the mam centre of mterest m Sumatra shifted to the west and, despite the far 
rougher seas of the exposed Indian Ocean coast compared with those along the 
Straits shore, the former for a tune assumed greater importance owing to its 
proximity to the western highlands.^® 

Yet the dechne of the south-east Sumatran ports did not mean that the Straits 
seaway had lost its critical importance and c, 1377 Madjapahit carried out a 
series of attacks to brmg Tumasik and Pasei as well as Palembang under more 
effective control. Nevertheless, Madjapahit’s mam preoccupation was with Java 
and the islands farther east, and m these circumstances it was not surprising 
that a new power should have emerged on the shores of the Straits seaway 
to challenge the supremacy of the Javanese empire m this vital western 
region. 

That power was medieval Malacca, which grew up on the south-western 
coast of the Malay penmsula, overlookmg the Straits which now bear its name, 
and in the course of the 15th century became, m effect, the geopohtical successor 
to Sri Vijaya. Thus, once agam the second great regional focus of the archipelago 
began to stand out as a separate entity, whoUy distmct pohncally from the 
primary nucleus m east-central Java. 

The rise of Malacca and the associated dissemmation of the Muslim rehgion 
mark the begmnmg of a further major phase m the cultural evolution and the 
regional differentiation of Indonesia. As described m Chapter 3, Islam, like the 
earher Hindu and Buddhist faiths, was brought to Indonesia from penmsular 
India, and spread along the sea lanes through the archipelago from west to east. 
In a broad way, therefore, the pattern of its distribution recalls that of the earher 
Indiamzed culture upon which it became superimposed, and mdeed all the mam 
centres of the older Indian rehgions were sooner or later converted to Islam with 
the sohtary exception of Bah, which m the early 17th century®^ provided a refuge 

If virulent malaria did not reach Indonesia until early in the second millennium A d. 
(see above, p 57 ) it might well have been a major factor, in association with coastal siltmg, 
m brmgmg about the downfall of Sri Vijaya, but the highlands above the limit of malaria 
vectors would have been largely immune from its ravages. Similar factors may also help 
to explain the traditional belief that the Sundanese (until recently uplanders) are more 
industrious than the Javanese 

29 At a later date Benlculen was also important for similar reasons 

29 J e when the last remnants of Madjapahit in eastern Java were conquered by the 
Islamic principahties of the northern coast 
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for many of the Hindu nobility of Madjapahit m eastern Java, and has since 
survived as a hvmg museum of the old Indo-Javanese avihzation. Moreover, 
as with the earher Indiamzed culture so again with the Muslim religion, a 
marked falhng off m mtensity may be observed eastwards from Lombok and 
Celebes, and inland from the coastal frmges of the latter and Borneo, and in fact 
among the inhabitants of all these areas, as also among a majority of the Bataks, 
the traditional animist beliefs have been httle disturbed by either Hmduism, 
Buddhism or Islam.^^ 

Nevertheless, in detail the geographical pattern of Islam in Indonesia differs 
significantly from that of the earher Indianized culture. For the very fact that 
east-central Java and parts of south-eastern Sumatra were much more intensely 
Indiamzed than the rest meant that Islam, though it was accepted there, became 
profoundly changed in the process. Indeed, m accepting Islam the Javanese 
merely added it as yet another component to their syncretic system of behefs, 
m which imported Hmdu and Buddhist teachings were mextricably mtenningled 
with Still earher elements. Thus the Javanese lands cannot be regarded as the 
mam stronghold of Indonesian Islam and mstead this honour has more usually 
been claimed by Atjeh, the Sultanate which occupies the extreme north-western 
tip of Sumatra. For, thanks to its geographical position, Atjeh, besides being 
relatively remote from the main Indianized centres, was both the first part of 
the archipelago to be converted to Islam and the one which found it easiest to 
mamtam contact with the rest of the Muslim world in subsequent cen- 
turies.^^ 

Thus m Atjeh the Islamic faith has been practised with an mtensity which is 
remarkable for Indonesia, and the Atjehnese language is written m the Arabic 
script. This script has also been adopted by the neighbouring Coast and Menang- 
kabau Malays who were converted to Islam by the Atjehnese themselves, but the 
usage does not extend to either the Bataks or the Islamized peoples of Java and 
Celebes, who mostly used Indian-style scripts prior to Romamzation in colonial 
times. 

Apart from the Atjehnese, the Menangkabaus and the small group of southern 
Bataks noted above, two other mam groups have gamed a reputation for the 
mtensity of their devotion to Islam, namely the Sundanese who, as the occupants 
of the interior uplands of Pnangan m western Java^® were both less intensely 
Indianized than, and traditionally hostile to the Javanese, and the Bandjarese of 
southern Borneo, who are the descendants of immigrant Javanese peoples much 
mixed with Dyak, Malay, Bugmese and Arab stocks. But among the remainder 
of the Indonesian population, the great majority of whom no m i n a lly profess 
Islam today, the faith differs significantly from that which prevails in the Muslim 

31 Islam IS still makmg fresh converts among such peoples as the Dyaks, Toradjas and 
Alfurs, though in most cases the Muslim veneer is very thm. 

32 Notably with India and Turkey In 1868 when Dutch pressure became strong, 
Atjeh sought unavailmgly to recognize the overlordship of Turkey. 

33 Later the Sundanese spread also mto the plains of western Java. 
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lands of the Middle East,®^ and in many of the more backward islands it repre- 
sents htde more than a thin veneer upon a scarcely concealed pagan base. 

Closely associated with the original diffusion of the Muslim religion was the 
development of a simplified form of Malay as the lingua franca among the mari- 
time tradmg peoples of the archipelago. As we have already seen^ all the more 
advanced and mdeed many of the more backward peoples of the region speak 
Malayo-Polynesian languages, all of which have numerous words in common 
and a basic similarity m etymology and syntax. Thus, while as a result of differ- 
ential evolution in the several parts of the archipelago these languages are not 
mutually intelhgible, and mdeed the more elaborate among them, like the higlily 
inflected Javanese, are distinctly hard to master, the colloqmal form of speech 
used by the pemnsular Malay mhabitants of old Malacca was easily learned as a 
medium of mutual mtercourse by the merchants who at this time began to flock 
to the port from all over Indonesia. Moreover, m the couise of subsequent 
centuries, durmg which it was suU further reduced to its bare essentials, it came 
to be widely known throughout the coasdands of all but the most msigmficant 
islands, and even among tlie peoples of the remoter interiors most communities 
have long had one or two members capable of conversing in dus local esperanto.'^*'’ 

Nevertheless, the period which saw the mitial spread of Islam and of the Malay 
language was marked by growmg pohtical disumty For, as one by one the lesser 
kingdoms and prmcipahties were converted to the new religion, they broke away 
from Madjapahit, and although later there were signs of an incipient regrouping 
under the ssgis of Malacca, this process was arrested by the Portuguese conquest 
of 1511, and thereafter the geopolitical evolution of the Indies took a different 
turn. 

Admittedly the Portuguese, despite their command of the western sea 
approaches, exerted comparatively htde positive effect on Indonesia, and the 
Muslim advance continued unabated throughout the i6th century. Owing to the 
hmited sea-power at their disposal and to the weakness from which Malacca 
suffered as a base because of its dependence on imported food, the Poituguese 
were never m a position to estabhsh themselves firmly m Java, the primary seat of 
power within the archipelago. But the Dutch who succeeded them in the 17th 
century were a very different proposition, and under their rule the whole character 
of the archipelago was gradu^y transformed. 


III. THE EXTENSION OF DUTCH RULE OVER THE 

INDIES 


In contrast to the essentially marginal position of the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
though also at first attracted by the Spice Islands, were quick to appreciate the 


I proportion of the population make the pilgrimage to the holy 

places of Arabia This traffic was highly orgamzed by the K P M (see below, p 262) 
a record total of 52,000 pilgrims in 1926-7. In i960 the number was 10,738. 
Malay is the basis of the new national language Bahasa Indonesia See Kennedy (A), 
p 8 and below, pp 368-9. ^ 
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critical importance of Java vis-ci-ms the mariume arteries of Indonesia, and once 
Coen had estabhshed the V.O.C’s headquarters in that island at Batavia in 1621 
the chances of any extensive regrouping under indigenous leadership were 
greatly reduced. 

Nevertheless, such a resurgence was a possibihty for a time during the i6th and 
17th centuries, with first Aqeh and later Mataram as the leading protagonist.^® 
Here again the tradmonal duahsm is apparent, for while At) eh was a maritime 
and commeraal state, which sought to replace Malacca as the leadmg power m 
the Straits, Mataram was the latest of the long hne of land-based kmgdoms in 
east-central Java which can be traced back at least to the 7th century. 

But although durmg the i6th century the Aqehnese gamed a powerful grip 
on the pepper trade of Sumatra and also seized the portion of the island’s western 
coast which had hitherto been occupied by Menangkabau, the opposition 
aroused m neighbouring states by Aqeh’s ruthlessness ruled out any chance it 
might otherwise have had of estabhshing a more wide-rangmg hegemony. 

In the meantime the Dutch were more preoccupied with the new kingdom of 
Mataram which, notwithstandmg its adherence to Islam, claimed to be the 
legitimate successor of Madjapahit, and m the late i6th and early 17th centuries 
extended its territories to embrace the whole of the eastern half of Java mcluding 
Madura and the ports of the northern coast. Under Sultan Agung (1613-45) 
durmg whose reign the capital was shifted back to the origmal locus of the first 
Mataram in central Java,®’ a consaous attempt was made to re-establish the 
Madjapahit empire, but m the event his attempt to drive the Dutch out of 
Batavia m 1628-9 proved unsuccessful. Moreover, Mataram, which was anxious 
to curb the influence of the coastal ports, did its best to undermine their seaborne 
trade, and in thus fatally weakemng the mdigenous Imks between Java and the 
outer islands eflfectively destroyed the one conceivable means of countermg the 
growmg power of the Dutch. 

Accordmgly the latter, after first extending their foothold around Batavia,®® 
and then seizmg Malacca from the Portuguese m 1641, were m a position to 
control both of the prmcipal foa within the archipelago. For the presence of 
Dutch naval vessels m the Straits constituted a serious obstacle to the revival of 
Atjehnese ambitions, and the Company likewise lost no opportunity of extending 
Its power eastwards along the northern httoral of Java. 

Smce the V O.C. built up its position m Indonesia by a skilful apphcation of 
the tactics of divide and rule, the period of its ascendancy m the 17th and i8th 
centuries was marked by an acceleration of the trend towards pohtical disintegra- 
tion which had begun with the downfall of Mad)apalut and the subsequent rise 

See Vlekke (A), p io8 

" This was symbolized by his assumption of the title Susuhunan (Emperor) in 1625, 
a title soil borne by the ruler of Surakarta, though the ruler of Djokjaltarta is styled Sultan 
See below, p 256 

" So assurmg it of a better local food supply though it also imported rice from eastern 
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of Atjeh, Mataram and Temate as the dominant powers, respectively in the 
western, central and eastern portions of the archipelago. 

In the Moluccas, where the Company founded its first Indonesian setdement 
at Ambon m 1605, its pohcy was particularly unfortunate, and local rivalries 
were dehberately fanned in order to strengthen the Dutch position ms-d-^is the 
Portuguese and the powerful Muslim sultans of Temate and Tidore who con- 
trolled the spice trade. As part of this pohcy the V.O.C. undertook the con- 
version to Protestantism^^ of the many Roman Cathohc converts which the 
Portuguese had previously succeeded m making among the indigenous peoples 
of these eastern islands, notably Ambon, Banda and Saparua, where Islam had 
scarcely penetrated beyond the range of the sultans’ courts. Further, in order to 
maintain the price of spices, the Company restricted the production of cloves and 
nutmegs to Ambon and Banda respectively, and m the related attempts to prevent 
illicit production and smugghng elsewhere it largely destroyed the indigenous 
commerce of the eastern seas. In 1667 the Dutch seized Makasar, hitherto the 
headquarters of this trade,^ and thereafter the Buginese peoples of south-western 
Celebes, who had played a leadmg role in the inter-island trade, turned instead 
to piracy and to this end founded a series of settlements along the coasts not only 
of Celebes but also of Borneo, Bali, Lombok and many lesser islands.^^ 

By the tune the Compands rule came to an end m 1798 the inhabitants of 
practically all the eastern islands had been reduced to a state of apathy mingled 
with hostility agamst the Dutch. Yet the effective occupation of the latter m this 
region was limited to a handful of mmute islands, notably Ambon and Banda, 
and a few small enclaves m Seram, Burn and around Makasar and Menado.^^ 
Only the last named, at the extreme north-eastern tip of Celebes, formed a 
significant exception, for there the Dutch had been welcomed as dehverers agamst 
both the Spaniards and the Sultan of Temate, when in 1679 they established a 
‘post in this, the chief town of the Minahasa district. 

In the cntical region focusing on the Malacca Straits, at the opposite extremity 
of the archipelago, the Company’s pohcy was less rathless but scarcely more 
constructive. For while the strategically vital Straits were controlled by the Dutch 
from Malacca, the pohcy of concentratmg all trade on Batavia led to a cata- 
strophic declme m the penmsular port and, so far as Sumatra was concerned, the 
west coast remained the more important. In fact, although the V.O.C. had estab- 
lished nominal claims over pratically the whole coasthne of Sumatra and 
Borneo, its interests there were limited almost entirely to patrolhng the sea- 

See Vlekke (A), p 148 Charactenstically, however, much of the Roman Cathohc 
ntual survives m association with Protestant dogma, and Portuguese influence is also 
apparent in the local speech 

Makasar had inherited this role from the north Java ports which had been reduced by 
Mataram 

Buginese settlement eventually extended as far west as Selangor m the Malay pen- 
insula 

Tidore and Temate respectively recognized Dutch sovereignty m 1667 and 1683. 
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ways,^ and keeping on sufficiently friendly terms with the coastal sultans to 
obtain regular supphes of pepper, and of small quantities of tm from Bangka, 
Behtung and Perak in the Malay penmsula. 

In contrast to the outlymg islands, Java was the scene of steadily expanding 
activity under the V.O.C., but here agam the Dutch followed divisive tactics as, 
&st for security reasons, and later m order to obtam control over lands capable 
of producmg export crops of sugar and coffee, they extended their hold outwards 
from the origmal bridgehead at Batavia. 

Owmg to the town’s position between Bantam and Mataram, the two most 
powerful sultanates of lyth-century Java, the Dutch m Batavia were at first 
extremely hard pressed to mamtam their ground, and were soon involved m 
conflicts with both of these neighbours. However, m 1677 the V.O C. acquired a 
strip of territory lymg to the east of Batavia and extendmg right across the island 
from the northern coast, through the potentially rich coffee lands of Priangan, 
to the southern seaboard, and by 1684 Bantam had been reduced to the level of a 
Ghent state. Thereafter, the Dutch sought to undermme Mataram by cuttmg it 
off from the coast; an enclave around the port of Tjirebon was occupied m 1678, 
and by 1743 the whole of the northern seaboard of Java, except for the extreme 
east which retained close ties with Bah, was under the Company’s control. 

After many upheavals and repeated shifts of its capital, Mataram fell apart 
under contmmng Dutch pressure to form the two states of Surakarta and 
Djokjakarta in 1755, by which time the V.O.C. had become the largest terri- 
torial power in the island. But it was not until the conclusion of the Java War 
m 1830 that Dutch sovereignty was estabhshed over the ancient nucleus of 
Javanese pohtical power m the inland regions of the centre and east. And even 
then, thanks to the relative isolation of the southern plateaux, Surakarta and 
Dj‘okj*akarta - the former still claiming direct descent from Madjapahit - were 
able to preserve somethmg of their separate identity in the political geography 
of the island as the two remaining Vorstenlanden (princely states) when aU the 
rest had come under a more direct form of Dutch rule.^^ 

After the hqmdation of the V.O.C. m 1798 the Dutch government assumed 
direct responsibihty for the admmistration of the Indies. Nevertheless, much of 
the mentahty of Company rule persisted, and especially during the period of the 
cultuur stehel from 1830 to 1870 the country continued to be run as a busmess 
concern whose raison d^etre was to provide profits for the mother country. 
Durmg the so-called Liberal Era which followed after 1870, private enterprise 
began to play a much larger part in econonuc development, but with the mtro- 
duction of the Ethical Pohcy in 1901/2 the government agam took the imtiative 
m numerous measures aimed at the economic betterment and social well-bemg 

For which purpose they held a few scattered strongposts on the coasts of Sumatra 
and Borneo, as well as Malacca 

** The two smaller prmcipahties, Mangkunegara and Paku Alam, were fiefs respectively 
of Surakarta and Djokjakarta See Vlekke (A), pp. 247 and 267. 
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of the indigenous population. Thus the extent of state guidance over the Indo- 
nesian economy far exceeded that in most other parts of South-east Asia durmg 
much of the 19th and early 20th centunes/^ but until far into the 19th century 
there was no reversal of the trends towards a sharpenmg of the contrasts between 
Java and the outer territories, and towards social and pohtical disintegration in 
both, which had characterized the era of Company rule. 

Indeed, with the Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824 the centrifugal tendencies within 
Indonesia appeared to be mtensified for, after the assumption of British control 
over Malacca, as well as over Smgapore and Penang, and the prohibition of Dutch 
interference m Atjeh, the vital western focus of the archipelago passed almost 
entirely out of Dutch hands. And since under the cultmr stelsel the Dutch 
contmued, with even greater mtensity, to concentrate their energies almost 
exclusively on Java, the rate of population growth m that island far exceeded that 
in the outer territories, so that its share of the total Indies population rose from 
some 50 to 75 per cent durmg the course of the 19th century. 

This pokey was understandable m that from every pomt of view Java appeared 
to offer the greatest immediate scope for economic exploitation at that time. 
Thanks to the alternation of upland and plams, and the climatic contrast between 
the almost contmuously humid west and the seasonally dry east, the island was 
well smted for the production of a remarkably wide range of tropical com- 
modities. Aided by the researches of the world-famous Botanical Gardens at 
Bmtenzorg, numerous new crops were developed durmg the middle 19th 
century, and among these tea and cmchona early achieved economic impor- 
tance, though neither was ever a serious rival to coffee and sugar No less sigm- 
ficant was the cultivation of cassava, which the Dutch encouraged as a second 
food crop on the rice fields,^® in order to keep pace with the rapid increase m 
population accompanymg the expansion of the export economy. 

But in other respects developments under the cultmr stelseU if perhaps less 
uniformly oppressive than they have sometimes been painted, were far from 
satisfactory. The heavy demand for compulsory labour did much to undermme 
the stability of traditional village life,^’ and the abuses to which the system lent 
itself- as described in Douwes Dekker^s novel, Max Havelaar^^ - left an abidmg 
sense of bitterness among the peasantry. 

Nevertheless, the economic expansion was remarkable. By the 1870s mtensive 
cultivation had spread over the northern half of Java, fannin g out in the hmter- 
lands of the three mam ports of the north coast, Batavia, Surabaja and Sema- 
rang, and the greater part of the island was knit together by a network of roads 

See Allen and Donmthomej p. 50. 

Many parts of Java were threatened with famine as a result of the export of rice to 
Australia and Europe m the early 19th century See Furmvall (A), p. 121. 

Howeverj the mdigenous rulers had m the past made similar demands 

The effect of Dekker’s book, pubhshedm i860 under the pseudonym of ‘MultatuH’ 
has been compared with that of Uncle Tom^s Cabin in the abohtiomst campaign in the 
USA See Kennedy (A), p. 43 
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far more elaborate than that of any other tropical region and indeed more nearly 
comparable with those of the advanced countnes of north-western Europe. 

Throughout the first two-thirds of the 19th century, almost the whole of 
Indonesia’s export crops were produced m Java, on the holdings of the mdigenous 
peasantry under varymg degrees of European supervision. But with the abolition 
of the cultuur stelsel the whole pattern of production within the country began to 
change. 

In this respect the Agrarian Law of 1870, which inaugurated a period of almost 
uninhibited free enterprise, marked a major turning point. Under this law, 
lands which had hitherto been unoccupied were deemed to belong to the State, 
and were henceforward to be available to planters on long leases of up to 75 
years, which offered ample margm even for the cultivation of slow-maturmg 
perennials. Furthermore, subject to certain regulations, the mdigenes were 
also permitted to lease their land for shorter periods, though, as m the past, 
they were stiU forbidden to sell it outright to non-natives.^^ 

A great expansion of plantation agriculture followed immediately, and in the 
first instance Java, thanks to its transport facilities, greater public security and an 
abundant labour supply, continued to be the pnnapal scene of activity. Never- 
theless, in the irrigable lowlands the mtensity of indigenous settlement had by this 
time reached a stage which left little scope for further extension of commercial 
production, apart from the growth of annuals like sugar and tobacco in rotation 
with rice, on sawah land leased from the local villagers, who could also provide 
wage labour on a seasonal basis. Thus the cultivation of perennials, smce it called 
for a more permanent system of tenure, was virtually restricted m Java to the 
hitherto undeveloped areas away from the northern httoral. 

Accordingly, except for the concentration around Batavia which represented 
a carry-over from earher times, the greatest number of plantations m Java grew 
up m the highlands m the mterior of the island. In these regions natural condi- 
tions favoured such products as tea and cmchona, m addition to coffee which was 
already well estabhshed in Pnangan. But as more and more of the hill country 
came under cultivation a re-distribution of these cultures gradually took place 
so that coffee production became concentrated primarily in the eastern part of 
Java, on account of its dry season, while the other two came to centre mainly in 
the west which has remamed the most important region of estate cultivation m 
the island. In most of these new plantation areas labour recruitment initially 
constituted a problem, though with mounting population pressure in Java as a 
whole this proved to be capable of solution. Likewise, transport was at first 
difficult, but both roads and railways were quickly extended to serve the planta- 
tion regions, and in this way the communications network of Java became 
mcreasmgly elaborate. 

See Fumivall (A) Chapter 7, Vlekke (A) Chapter 13, and Broek (B) Chapter i 
This law succeeded in preventmg the mass alienation of land to non-natives such as 
occurred m many other parts of South-east Asia 
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Yets iu spite of the many advantages which Java offered, the growing conges- 
tion of the island as a whole became ever more apparent. It was primarily for 
this reason that, m the closmg decades of the 19th century, many planters 
began to turn mstead to the outer territories, and although as late as 1894 Java 
and Madura still produced 82 per cent of Indonesia’s exports, the outer islands 
gradually mcreased their share after that time, and ever since 1925 have produced 
more than half the total. 

In the event the move to exploit the resources of the outer territories had been 
foreshadowed by various deasions during earlier decades. Thus, for example, 
coffee cultivation, again under a form of forced labour, was mtroduced into the 
Mmahasa region of Celebes in 1827, and mto various parts of the Sumatran 
uplands some twenty years later, and after 1854 the system of monopoly which 
had for so long shackled the trade of the Moluccas was gradually abolished.®® 
But it was not imtil the turn of the century that the economy of these eastern 
temtones really began to revive under the growing world demand for copra, 
which thereafter became their prmcipal export commodity. In the meantime, 
further incentives to development outside Java came from the search for bunker 
coal earned out by the Dutch naval authorities®^ and mining was started at 
Martapura (southern Borneo), Kutei (eastern Borneo) and Umbihn (western 
Sumatra) at various dates before 1870. Likewise m 1852, many years after a small 
production of tin had been forthcoming from Bangka, the Billiton Tin Company 
started operations m the adjacent island (Behtung) and achieved spectacular 
results.®^ 

But it was above all m the Cultuurgebied (Plantations Distnct) of north-east- 
ern Sumatra that the economic activity of the outer territories began to concen- 
trate after 1870. This area, lymg almost immediately behmd the coast between 
the Asahan nver and the southern borders of At) eh, was first occupied by the 
Dutch m part as a result of their suspiaons regardmg Wilson’s activities m Siak m 
1857, thereafter its immense agricultural potentiahties were quickly appre- 
aated. For, as explained in Chapter 7, this part of the eastern seaboard of 
Sumatra is umque m havmg only a very narrow swamp belt (from five to seven 
miles wide), beyond which hes a stretch of extremely fertile alluvial lowland, 
composed largely of neutral to basic volcamc materials brought down by the 
rivers from the Batak highlands. Furthermore, it is even better placed geo- 
graphically than the plantation distncts of Java thanks to its direct frontage onto 
the major shippmg route of the Orient, a fact which was underlined by the 
opemng of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

In 1846 Makasar was opened to foreign shipping and this arrangement was extended 
to Menado, Ambon, Banda and Temate fairly soon afterwards. 

Which were widely engaged in the suppression of piracy On this phase see Vlekke 
(A), pp 278-83 

Coal was mmed exclusively by government concerns, as also was Bangka tin, and the 
government had a preponderant share m the Behtung mmes. See Allen and Donnithome, 
p. 170. 
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The activities of Jacobus Nienhuys, who first started to grow tobacco along the 
banks of the Deh river in 1863, drew the attention of other planters to the area, 
and within less than a decade expansion was in full swing. Until a serious 
decline in prices occurred in 1891, tobacco was the only important product of the 
Cultuurgebied, but m that year coffee was added, to be followed in 1907 by 
rubber and later by tea, palm oil and sisal.^^ Moreover, m addition to the rapidly 
expandmg agricultural production of north-eastern Sumatra this area was also 
found to contain some of the richest petroleum deposits m the Indies. By the turn 
of the century its production had outstripped that of the Dordrecht Oil Company 
in Java, and when m later years the use of oil for shippmg began to exceed that 
for illumination the position of these fields along the Straits seaway further 
reinforced their advantages. 

Thus, notwithstanding the dominance of British pohtical power in the western 
seaways of the archipelago, the pattern of Indonesia’s economic development 
had begun by the early 20th century to exhibit the familiar geographical dualism, 
with Java as the primary focus but with the coastlands of Sumatra as a secondary 
centre of growing importance. 

Once begun, the economic advance mto the outer territories continued to 
gather momentum, though for the most part such activity tended to concentrate 
m a relatively few localities withm a short distance of the coast. On the other 
hand, the parallel and related advance m the pohtical sphere was less restricted 
m scope, and the Dutch quickly extended more effective control over the interiors 
as well as the coastlands of the outer territories as a whole. As shown in Fig. 38, 
much of southern and western Sumatra, south-western and south-eastern Borneo, 
northern Bah, Lombok, south-western and north-eastern Celebes and vanous 
parts of the Moluccas had been brought imder formal Dutch administration by 
1898, but m At) eh, parts of the Batak country, and the remoter mtenors of 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas and nearly all of the Lesser Sundas from Sum- 
bawa eastwards, this stage was not reached until the first decade of the 20th 
century. Surprismgly, m view of its earher history, the mam lowland of Bali®^ 
was among the last areas to be occupied and mdeed only came under Dutch rule 
in 1908 foUowmg protracted resistance which ended with the mass suiade of the 
remaining Hmdu princes and their families. Last of all, practically the whole 
interior of Western New Gumea remamed terra incognita until the 1930s, and 
even at the time of the Second World War Dutch rule was scarcely more than 
nommal over most of this region a few miles inland from the coast. 

This extension of Dutch authority over the outer territories which was form- 
alized by the series of agreements m 1891, 1905 and 1908, respectively d efinin g 
the mternational boimdaries in Borneo, New Gumea and Timor, was only made 
possible by the great advances m maritime transport described on pp. 156-8. 
Yet until late m the 19th century the coming of the steamship and the gradual 

On the development of the Cultuurgebied, see Broek (A), p. 196, and Dootjes, p 45 
The northern fringe of Bah had been occupied by stages durmg the late 19th century. 
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triumph of liberal principles m the economic field threatened to operate against^ 
rather than in favour of the unification of the Indies. For^ thanks to the estab- 
hshed position of Singapore as the pomt of contact between local Malaysian 
shipping routes and the major ocean fines to Europe, that port acted as the main 
trans-shippmg centre, not only for the indigenous and Chinese trade with the 
outlying parts of the archipelago but also for the western plantations growmg 
up in Sumatra, and during the 1870s and 1880s Smgapore merchants and ships 
were far more active even m eastern Borneo and Celebes than were their counter- 
parts from Batavia. In this way the whole of the archipelago seemed destined to 
become an economic appendage of Singapore, and even mail and passengers 
from Europe to Java had to change ships at the British port. 

Admittedly, the Dutch had become aware of the need for coxmter action as 
early as 1850, and m that year the government began subsidizmg a small steam- 
packet service to mamtain regular saifings finkmg Batavia with Sumatra, western 
Borneo, Makasar and the Moluccas, as well as with Smgapore, but the real 
tummg pomt came with the establishment m 1890 of the Komnkfijke Paketvaart 
Maatschappij, popularly known as the K.P.M. 

Despite the great advantage of government backing which the latter enjoyed 
over private shippmg compames, however, it took a long time before the pattern 
of Indonesian trade could be re-centred in Batavia at the expense of Singapore, 
and although m the early years of the 20th century the K.P.M., by grantmg 
speaal rates for copra shipment, gradually succeeded in focusmg the commerce 
of the eastern islands on Java, with Makasar as a subsidiary coUectmg centre, 
the orientation of the trade of western Borneo and eastern Sumatra towards the 
Straits Settlements ports contmued almost unchecked until the 1930s.®® 

Nevertheless, in the years between the two World Wars, the tendency towards 
an ever-closer knittmg together of the Indonesian archipelago was unimstakable, 
and with the modernization of Tandjung Periuk harbour (Batavia), the estab- 
lishment of more and more local processing factories for the rubber and other 
Indonesian primary produce, and the enactment of various measures to protect 
Netherlands Indies interests after the outset of the economic crisis and the 
associated retreat from liberal economic prmciples in the 1930s, dependence 
on the Straits ports decfined significantly. Moreover, the attempts of the Dutch 
to solve the problem of over-population m Java, both by ‘transmigration’ to the 
outer territories and by developmg the metropolitan island as the managerial 
and mdustrial nucleus of the whole region likewise served the cause of Indo- 
nesian unification. 

Thus, by the time the Second World War broke out, the Dutch, with the aid 
of the K.P.M., whose well-appomted vessels plied regularly across the vast 

See Van Helsdingen and Hoogenberk, Chapter 10. The Improvement of Makasar 
harbour m or der to accommodate ocean ships (1918) and similar action at Belawan (1921) 
removed the physical need for trans-shipment via Smgapore See AUen and Donmthorne, 
p 218 Besides Smgapore, Penang also handled much Sumatran trade. See below, 
Chapter 18. 
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network of natural waterways ‘from Sabang to Meraiike% had succeeded m 
welding the archipelago into a single great sea-state, which represented a veri- 
table realization of the mythical empire of Madjapahit. 

IV. UNITY VERSUS DIVERSITY UNDER DUTCH 

RULE 

In effect, therefore, the Dutch, after first takmg advantage of the centrifugal 
tendenaes at work in the archipelago following the downfall of Madjapahit, 
ended by re-unitmg the Indies as a single great territorial entity around the 
traditional focus of Java, though with the significant difference that their power 
was based primarily on the western tip and not on the east-central regions of that 
island. For although Batavia, and m a wider sense western Java as a whole, 
had been selected as the Dutch headquarters because of its position near the 
Sunda Straits, at a tune when the Portuguese were still in command of Malacca,^® 
It nevertheless occupied a remarkably fine position for controllmg the archi- 
pelago, m that it stood roughly mid-way between the two traditional seats 
of power, namely south-eastern Sumatra and east-central Java, and in some 
measure was able to combme the roles of both. 

The unification of the Indies, however, was not simply a matter of creatmg a 
centrahzed system of communications and a common administrative authority 
over the whole area, for in estabhshmg such matenal links the Dutch inevitably 
promoted others of a different kmd between the inhabitants of the various com- 
ponent islands. Such a process m fact had been at work from the very beginning, 
even when the V.O.C. was consciously seekmg to promote preasely the opposite 
aim of divide and rule. Thus the mere presence of the Dutch provided a common 
object agamst which to umte, and after the senes of defeats inflicted by the 
Company upon Mataram and Bantam towards the end of the 17th century, 
there was widespread talk throughout the Muslim temtories of a Holy War to 
expel the Infidel.^'^ And although the nvalnes between the various Indonesian 
states were too great for such a threat to materialize at that stage, there can be 
no doubt that a common resentment agamst the European rulmg power con- 
tinued thereafter to provide a bond between the peoples of vanous parts of the 
archipelago, and m the long run this was to prove of decisive importance for the 
growth of national consciousness. 

Similarly the Dutch pokey of recruitmg troops and pokce from the outer 
islands for service m Java, and the practice of drawmg upon the population of 
one area to provide labour of various kmds for the needs of another gradually 
contributed to the widening of horizons, the spreadmg of Bazaar Malay and the 
general ferment of ideas, all of which have also played vital roles in promoting 
a sense of national unity m more recent times. 

From the early days of Company rule the Dutch reked largely on troops 

See also the comments of Sokol (A), p 348 See Vlekke (A), p 162. 
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drawn from the Chnstiamzed east^ notably the Ambonese, and later also on the 
(Muslim) Madurese, who were apt to be wiUmg recruits owing to the acute lack 
of opportumties m their poor and overcrowded homeland. Likewise, the Batavian 
pohce of the i8th century consisted mostly of Ambonese and Balmese, the latter 
of whom had had a long tradition of service as mercenanes under the Javanese 
princes 

Even apart from these mihtary and police personnel, the population of 
Batavia has always been extremely heteiogeneous. Origmally most of the so- 
called natives of the aty were slaves drawn partly from pemnsular India and 
later to an mcreasmg extent from almost all parts of the archipelago except Java 
Itself. In addition, free men, notably Ambonese, Bandanese, Balmese, Buginese, 
Makasarese, Malays and Sumbawans, also came in early times to seek employ- 
ment in the capital, and although at first such peoples settled in 'nationar 
groups outside the city walls they gradually grew together through the medium 
of Bazaar Malay as the lingua franca to form a distinctive ‘Batavian’ commmnty^^ 
quite different from the mdigenous peoples of Java, and this has ever since 
been recogmzed as such by Dutch and fellow-Indonesians alike.®® 

Durmg the 19th century the scale of Christian missionary work was greatly 
expanded, though such activity snU remamed restricted for the most part to the 
non-Mushm areas.®® From the origmal centres in Ambon and its environs, and 
mcreasingly through the agency of Ambonese missionaries themselves, Protestant 
Christianity was disseminated in Burn and Halmahera, and in 1855 the field was 
extended mto New Gumea. Likewise m the Mmahasa area Protestant mission 
work began in 1827, at the time of the introduction of coffee cultivation, and 
virtually the whole population had been converted by i860, smce when, as the 
self-styled ‘twelfth provmce of the Netherlands’, the area achieved renown for 
the closeness of its spiritual and cultural ties with the Dutch. 

Besides the Dutch missions in the foregoing areas and m the Toradja country 
of Celebes, Swiss and German Protestants were active among the Dyaks of 
Borneo and the Nias islanders. But the most outstandmg successes of the 
German Lutheran missions were achieved among the Bataks after the middle 
of the 19th century, and today nearly the whole population of the central Batak 
lands are professing Christians. 

Nowadays known as Djakartan See Vlekke (A), p 174, and Volkstellmg, Vol pp 
16-17 

Meanwhile the pattern of the indigenous groups within Java was itself changing 
Thus, while the Javanese remained predommant over the eastern and central part of the 
island, and m Bantam had spread far to the west of the Pemah river (the traditional 
boundary of Stmdanese speech), the Sundanese themselves had spread outwards from the 
Pnangan highlands with the extension of coffee cultivation m western Java durmg the 
17th and 1 8th centuries, and the Madurese likewise began to stream mto the north-east 
of Java proper when coffee cultivation began there m the i8th and 19th centuries Thus 
Java, outside Batavia, came to exhibit a three-fold hnguistic pattern, and by 1930 there 
were 1,940,567 Madurese m Madura and 2,346,709 m the rest of East Java 

For detailed accoimts of Chnstian missions, see van Helsdmgen and Hoogenberk, 
Chapter 9 
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nesian workers who could easily be recruited from the overcrowded parts of 
Java. Thus in 1937 ^^^t of the 350,000 coolies workmg m the outer territories 
were Java-bom, and approximately two-thirds of these were in the Cultuur- 
gebied alone. 

TABLE 17 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES IN INDONESIA PROFESSING CHRISTIANITY, 


1939 

A. Protestants 


Area 

Approximate 

number 

Batak lands 

400,000 

South-eastern Borneo (Dyaks) .... 

12,000 

Java 

65,000 

Lesser Sxmdas . . . * . 

150,000 

iVImahasa, Sangihe and Talaud .... 

. 400,000 

Inland Celebes (Toradjas) .... 

100,000 

Ambon and nearby islands .... 

200,000 

Halmahera and Burn 

40,000 

New Gumea 

60,000 

Total (mcludmg others) 

. 1,500,000 

B, Roman Catholics 

Batak lands 

10,000 

Dyak lands 

10,000 

Java 

35 :.ooo 

Minahasa 

25,000 

Flores and Timor 

280,000 

Total (mcluding others) ... 

478,000 


Sources: Based mainly on Van Helsdingen and Hoogenberk, pp. 101-15. 


Moreover^ since a high proportion of the Javanese and Sundanese labourers 
ended by settlmg permanently m the Cultuurgebied, either as independent far- 
mers or m various forms of urban employment,®^ and large numbers of Bataks, 
Menangkabaus and Bandjarese also found opportunities there, the population 
of the Cultuurgebied m recent years has become almost as diverse in origm, 
though not so thoroughly intermixed, as that of Batavia. Thus, in 1930 the 

Like the Chinese who preceded them In 1930 there were only 225,000 Java-born 
labourers out of a total Javan population of 643,000 m the East Coast Residency of 
Sumatra, and only 10,500 Chmese labourers out of a total of 193,000 Chmese residents 
there. AU-told there were 1,151,000 Javans m the outer territories at this time See also 
below, p 637, note 9 
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population of the East Coast Residency of Sumatra,®^ in which the Cultuur- 
gebied hes, included only 19*8 per cent indigenous Malays, compared with 34*8 
per cent Javanese, 19 8 per cent Bataks, 3*0 per cent Menan^baus, 2 6 per 
cent Sundanese, i 9 per cent Bandjarese and ii 4 per cent Chinese. As in the 
Batavian area, so also m the Cultuurgebied and mdeed wherever diverse groups 
of Indonesian peoples lived side by side, the use of Bazaar Malay as the lingua 
franca received a further stimulus and the traditional parochial outlook of the 
commumties concerned was m some measure broadened. 

Nevertheless, the extent of this progress should not be exaggerated, and such 
contacts were often more noteworthy for the animosities and rivalnes which 
they provoked. Certainly there was htde love lost between the Chnstiamzed 
mmority peoples of the outlymg islands and the larger Islamic populations else- 
where, and the fact that m the mter-war years the Netherlands Indies army 
consisted largely of three distmct groups, namely Ambonese, Menadonese and 
Javanese/Madurese,®^ the first two of whom could be relied upon to support the 
Dutch m Java and other Muslim areas, while the Java-bom troops could corres- 
pondmgly be trusted in the Christian and pagan areas, speaks for itself.®^ More- 
over, even m the Muslim territones outside Java, much resentment was caused 
by the growmg number of Java-bom migrants during the 1920s and 30s, and 
the Menangkabau traders operating outside their homeland were similarly 
unpopular. 

In addition to these various mtemal migrations, the period of colomal rule was 
also accompamed by the rise of several alien minority commumties within the 
Indies. Of these the 30,018 ‘Bntish Indians’,®^ over half of whom were in the 
Sumatran Cultuurgebied, and the 71,335 Arabs, mostly traders and middlemen 
hvmg m Java, were too few in number to cause serious concern, but the much 
larger Chmese and Eurasian commumties, ftom which practically the whole of 
the small middle class was drawn m colomal tunes, were a very different matter, 
and the position they acquired under the Dutch regime has left a legacy of 
problems for the new Indonesian repubhc. 

Between i860 and 1930 the number of Chmese residents m the Indies rose 
from 221,438 to 1,233,214. Nevertheless, despite considerable immigration to 
Indonesia as a whole durmg this penod of vast economic expansion, 79 per cent 
of the Indies Chmese population in 1930 were locally born and, of the 582,431 
or very nearly half who lived m Java, the great majority were of several genera- 
tions standmg m the coimtry. On the other hand those in the outer territories 
(448,552 m Sumatra, 134,287 in Borneo and the rest mainly in Celebes) were 
mostly either immigrants or the children of immigrants, and many of the former 

Which had grown from 116,000 in 1880 to 1,675,000 in 1930. Cf the rapidity of 
growth m western Malaya durmg the same period See below, pp. 598 and 634-5 
Officered mainly by Europeans and Eurasians 
Cf the British use of ‘hill tribes’ m India and Burma 

I e inhabitants of what are now India and Pakistan All population figures m this 
section are taken from the 1930 census unless otherwise stated. 
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appeared to have no intention of staying for more than a few years. This con- 
trast in length of domicile between the Chmese of Java and those of the rest of 
the country was reflected also in their economic position^ for while three- 
quarters of the former group were engaged in commerce, transport or mdustry, 
nearly half of the latter group were employed in primary production, largely as 
wage labourers. Thus, although a sprinldmgof Chmese traders extended through- 
out the ports and other towns of virtually the whole archipelago, the great 
majority of the Chmese in the outer islands were in fact concentrated m three 
relatively small areas, namely eastern Sumatra (particularly the Cultuurgebied), 
the tm-producmg islands of Bangka and Belitung and lastly m the Singkawang 
and Pontianak districts of western Borneo, where, most exceptionally, they 
were mainly engaged m subsistence rice cultavation.®’ 

Taken as a whole, however, the Chmese were pre-emmently urban and 
middle class, and although it has been estimated that m the 1930s their average 
annual wages fell mostly withm the range of $ (U.S.) 160-2,000,^ there were 
many whose earmngs were far greater than this Indeed, among the indigenous 
peoples only the Atjehnese and Menangkabaus were considered a match for 
them as traders, and nearly all the retail trade m Java and many other areas, as 
well as the mter-island commodity trade, was m their hands, as was much the 
greater part of the medium- and small-scale manufacturmg industry. 

Although considerable mtermarriage took place between the Chmese and the 
mdigenous population, the offsprmg were normally regarded as members of the 
Chmese commumty which, socially speakmg, kept very much to itself. This 
marked clannishness, together with a notorious hard-headedness in com- 
meraal transactions, made the Chmese unpopular with the mdigenous peoples, 
and for this reason the Chmese tended to ahgn themselves with the colomal 
power whose presence had created the conditions under which they were able to 
flounsh.®^ 

However, this attitude was not fully reciprocated by the Dutch, and although 
the more exaggerated fears which had led to the massacre of 1740 were never 
revived, the Dutch always regarded the Chmese with a certain suspicion, which 
Chma’s insistence on the jus sanguinis^^ after 1896 did nothing to alleviate. In 
accordance with the original V.O.C. tradition of rule by ‘like over like’, the 

These Borneo settlements were of long standmg In the i8th century the Sultan of 
Sambas brought m Chmese as labour for the gold mmes smce he considered the local 
populauon to be too lazy. Vlekke (A), p 194 

The correspondmg figures for Indonesians were mostly under $50. See Kennedy 
(A%p 178 

But Chmese schools taught Enghsh, not Dutch, as the first foreign language In the 
1930S some 50 per cent of Chmese males and 15 per cent of Chmese females m the Indies 
were hterate. The average figure for all inhabitants of the country was about 20 per cent 
and for Indonesians alone about 10 per cent. 

The JUS sanguinis bases the claim to nationahty on blood, m contradistmction to the 
more generally accepted jw solt^ imder which place of birth is the criterion The Chmese 
government has msisted smce 1896 that persons of Chmese ancestry bom overseas are 
automaucally Chmese nationals. See Vlekke (A), p 330 and Purcell (D), p xxxi 
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Chinese community was left as far as possible under the jurisdiction of its own 
headmen, and until 1900 the Chmese, like the Jews of medieval Europe, were 
restncted m their residence to specific areas m several of the towns. Checks and 
proscriptions on travel within the country continued until an even later date, and 
although all such limitations were removed by 1926,’^ the Dutch never conceded 
the demand of the Chmese for legal equality with the Europeans. 

While the Chmese thus comprised the greater part of the commercial middle 
class and were also strongly represented in certain professions, notably medicine, 
the remamder of the bourgeoisie in colomal times consisted predominantly of 
Eurasians,^^ though this fact was partially concealed by the Dutch practice of 
drawing no formal distinction between pure Europeans and those of mixed 
blood. 

As we have already noted, the beginnings of the Eurasian community date 
back to the Portuguese penod, and although imder the V.O.C. its numbers 
grew rapidly and Java replaced the Moluccas as the prmapal centre of its strength. 
Its members at first contmued to speak a debased form of Portuguese and to be 
treated as social inferiors by the Dutch. But m 1854 ^ change came about, 
foUowmg a pubhc protest by the ‘Indos’ against their limited opportunities 
compared with those of ‘imported Dutchmen’. And since Dutch relations with 
the Chmese had not fully recovered from the shock of 1740, the authorities 
concluded that it would be dangerous to risk ahenating the sympathies of yet 
another element m this unstable multi-racial soaety. Accordmgly the decision 
was taken to rank all the descendants of Europeans on the father’s side’^ as 
Europeans, and from that time forward the term Eurasian ceased to have any 
legal vahdity. 

Between 1870 and 1930 the combmed number of ‘Europeans ’ (t e, Europeans 
and Eurasians)’^^ rose from 49,901 to 240,417 and in the meantime Dutch- 
language educational fadhties within the Indies were greatly expanded to meet 
the needs of this group as a whole. Thus m 1930 apart ftom the 22,148 ‘alien 
Europeans’,’® the remammg 218,269 who were listed as ‘Netherlanders’ formed 
a smgle commumty, some 80 per cent of whose members hved m Java, mostly m 
the larger towns. Yet at least two-thirds of these ‘Netherlanders’ were Eurasians, 
and the number born m Holland was only 50,885.’® 

With only mm or exceptions it is true to say that, m practice as well as m 
theory, no colour bar existed between Eurasians and volbloed Hollanders. 

Chinese representatives were also included in the VolksraadL See beloWj p 273 

Locally but misleadingly known as Indo-Europeans^ often shghtingly abbreviated to 
^Indos\ On this subject as a whole^ see Wertheim (A). 

J.5. those (whidi mcluded the great majority) who bore Dutch surnames 

For the remamder of this section ‘Europeans’ refers to Europeans and Eurasians 
collecuvely^ while Europeans refers exclusively to pure whites, locally known as volbloeds. 

For reasons of ‘face’ Japanese, Filipmos, Thais and Turks were also mcluded in this 
category 

The total of persons bom m Holland almost certainly mcluded many Eurasians, 
conversely many volbloeds were bom m the Indies 
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Admittedly the majority of the latter were m well-paid jobs mainly m the 
higher echelons of the administrative and techmcal services, the professions, 
commerce, and export production. But there was nothmg to prevent Eurasians 
also from reachmg the highest posts, and indeed many achieved real eminence, 
particularly m government departments and the armed forces. All-told, perhaps 
5 per cent of the Eurasians were in appomtments winch would have been con- 
sidered first class by Europeans, a further 25 per cent or so held posts which were 
not beneath the digmty of volbloed Hollanders, notably m the middle grades of 
the administrative and techmcal services, engmeermg, teachmg and medicme, 
and the remaining 70 per cent were in lower-ranking jobs, such as locomotive 
drivers, garage mechamcs and jumor clerks. 

As a result of this non-discnmmatory pohcy most of the Eurasians were 
staunch supporters of Dutch rule, often mdeed plus royahstes que le rot:, ^d 
showed httle of the inferiority complex which has been so characteristic of their 
counterparts in Bntish-controlled territories. Moreover, as the main strength 
numerically of the administrative and techmcal services, they were of immense 
importance m the runmng of the country, and the high standards of effiaency 
which were maintamed in these respects gave convmcmg proof of their abilities. 

Nevertheless, among the lower-paid and less well-educated Eurasians there were 
many who were comparable with the ‘poor whites’ of South Africa or the Ameri- 
can South. Such peoples were m constant danger of droppmg to the economic 
level of the mdigenous population, and many suffered great hardship durmg the 
crisis years of the 1930s when wages for less highly skilled work were apt to be 
reduced from a ‘European’ to a ‘native’ level. Many Indonesians did m fact 
replace Eurasians for this reason, but the Eurasians, bemg legally debarred from 
ownmg agricultural land m Java, had httle opportumty of tidmg themselves 
over by driftmg back to the villages until times improved. 

V. THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF DUTCFI RULE 

The Dutch practice of assimilating the Eurasians m the manner described above 
has often been cited as evidence of unusual tolerance and enhghtenment m 
colomal admmistration but it nevertheless entailed certam far less fortunate 
consequences. For, m givmg scope to the Eurasians,*^^ the Dutch found that they 
had httle left over m the way of rewardmg employment to offer to the indigenes, 
and the resultant frustration cast a lengthemng shadow over the closmg years of 
Dutch rule m the Indies. 

Even m its final form durmg the mter-war years, Dutch colomal philosophy 
owed far more than was generally realized to the early traditions of Company 
rule.’s From the begmnmg the V.O.C., seeking to limit its non-commercial 

In this context it is appropriate to include with the Eurasians such Chrisuan minority 
peoples as the Menadonese and Ambonese, many of whom in any case were of mixed 
blood 

Which contmued m spint under the cultuur stelsel 
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commitments as far as possible, had favoured a system of mdirect rule, and 
besides makmg use of selected Chinese headmen m the manner described above, 
had rehed to a still greater extent on selected Indonesian representatives to 
handle its day-to-day relations with the mdigenous peoples. With minor modi- 
fications this prmciple contmued to be followed, both m the older-estabhshed 
centres of Dutch rule and m the newer areas brought under control durmg the 
19th and early 20th centuries. Admittedly, a legal difierence existed between 
those areas m which the mdigenous pohtical pattern was retamed virtually 
mtact as, for example, m Surakarta and Djokjakarta, and the others where, 
in the process of pacification, the established order had dismtegrated or the local 
rulers had been deposed by the Dutch on account of their unwilhngness to 
co-operate. But even m such cases the Dutch sought wherever possible to instal 
other mdigenous nobles or aristocrats as hereditary rulers, as, for example, 
the ‘Regents’ of Java outside the Vorstenlanden, so that the distinction between 
the two types of administration (which the Dutch rather confusingly came to call 
‘mdirect’ and ‘direct’ rule respectively) was largely a matter of historical accident 
and less fundamental than might at first sight appear. 

Meanwhile, the tradition of rule by ‘like over hke’ was extended during the 
19th century, ultimately to give rise to an elaborate system of legal plurahsm, 
under which ‘Europeans’, ‘Foreign Orientals’ and indigenes were all governed 
accordmg to their own legal codes,"^ and to a remarkable civil-service structure 
with two parallel branches, one of which dealt with matters of primary concern 
to the ‘Europeans’ while the other provided the medium through which the 
Dutch supervised native Indonesian affairs. 

An important change in the attitude of the Netherlands towards the Indies 
occurred with the inauguration of the Ethical Policy m 1901-2. Already for 
some years prior to that date, considerable misgivmgs had been expressed about 
the extent to which Indonesian society, especially in Java, had dismtegrated 
as a result of unscrupulous methods of western exploitation, and the new policy 
aimed so far as possible to repair the damage, or at least to prevent it from 
spreadmg further. Henceforth, therefore, the government was to give much 
greater attention to the problems of native administration, and in particular to 
the preservation of the Indonesian way of life and the extension of welfare and 
educational facihnes. 

Nevertheless, this enlightened policy of trusteeship did not work out as well in 
practice as its exponents had hoped, partly it would seem because of a certain 
psychological antipathy which had always existed between the Dutch and the 
Indonesians. Thus the former, with their enthusiasm for the Calvimstic virtues 
of efficiency, hard work and thrift, were smgularly unimpressed by the carefree, 
easy-gomg and often apparently naive behaviour of the Indonesians, and this 
in turn engendered an attitude on the part of the Dutch that was at best paternal- 
istic and at worst both patronizing and excessively cautious. 

The Dutch also made an. elaborate study of local customary law or adat See Ter Haar. 
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Hence, while avowedly seeking to strengthen and protect what was best in the 
indigenous tradition and at the same time to graft on to this whatever was most 
appropriate of Western ideals and techniques, the Dutch tended to be extremely 
pessimistic m their assessment of Indonesian capabihties. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the preservation of mdigenous traditions came in effect to 
mean the perpetuation almost as museum pieces of the traditional regional 
cultures within the country, rather than the encouragement of a wider national 
outlook, and similarly the insistence on vernacular rather than western-language 
education for all but a handful of Indonesians®^ meant that the indigenes were 
relegated to a position of permanent economic inferiority relative to the Eurasians 
and Chinese. 

In economic matters also significant changes took place after the turn of the 
century.®^ Thus, as rubber, tm and other commodities came to replace the coffee 
and sugar of earher times as the prmcipal exports of the Indies, the direction of 
the export trade changed, the Umted States gradually replacing the metropolitan 
country as the largest purchaser of Indies produce. And smce m the meantime 
the Netherlands had built up large textile and other consumer-goods mdustries, 
a growing proportion of whose products were marketed m the Indies, the latter 
came to play a vital part m balancmg the tradmg accounts of the metropohtan 
country with the Umted States.®^ 

Thus, notwithstanding fundamental changes in both the nature and direction 
of the Indies’ overseas trade, the prosperity of the Netherlands remained no less 
dependent upon it than it had been m the 19th century, and mdeed it was 
variously estimated m the 1930s that the salaries, pensions and profits of all 
kinds accruing to Dutch citizens m consequence of their connexions with 
Indonesia, accounted for 15^30 per cent of the total mcome of the mother 
country. 

Besides this economic dependence, Dutch national prestige m the inter-war 
years was likewise m large measure dependent on possession of the Indies. For 
It was above all the right to speak on behalf of this vast and highly productive 
domam, with its 60-70 million inhabitants, which lifted metropolitan Holland, 
with its 7 milhon people out of the ranks of the mmor European powers and 
added weight to its representations m the counsels of the nations.®® 

For all these reasons, therefore, Dutch colomal philosophy differed in impor- 
tant respects from those of the other Western powers. So long as Holland be- 
lieved that its world position and economic well-bemg depended on retaimng 

According to Kennedy (A), p 138^ only about 2 miUion Indonesian children attended 
schools of any kind in the 1930s, and of these only about 300,000 got beyond village- 
school level. 

The annual surplus Q>attg slot) which the Indies contributed to the mother country 
was abohshed in 1877, and m 1912 the finances of the two countries became completely 
separate. 

This pattern was nevertheless built up under a pohcy of free trade, from which the 
Dutch retreated very reluctantly in the 1930s. See also above, p 171. 

See Gerbrandy, p 117 The population figures here refer to the 1930s. 
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control of the Indies^ the British type of colonial pohcy, with its emphasis on 
training for self-govermnentj was regarded as unsuitable for the Netherlands 
Indies. But at the same time the traditional French approach to colomahsm was 
equally inapphcable to the Indies. For the large Eurasian population blocked the 
way for the cultural assimilation of the Indonesians, and rehance on the triangu- 
lar trade with the Umted States ruled out the possibihty of assimiliation in the 
economic field. 

Instead, therefore, the Dutch evolved the ingemous doctrme of ‘synthesis’. 
The polyglot population of the Indies were neither to be educated for self- 
government nor were they to be culturally assimilated to the West But, just as 
the Dutch and Indonesian economies were both alleged to flourish by virtue 
of their ‘symbiotic relationship’ with each other^^ so, in the pohtical sense, the 
professed aim was to build up what Professor Gerbrandy^® has called ‘a new 
pattern of life which would be a synthesis of East and West’. 

Whatever may have been the theoretical merits of such a pohcy, its apphcation 
in practice mvolved the continuance of a markedly Java-centred administrative 
system, which it had been among the professed objectives of the Ethical Pohcy 
to change. Thus the powers of the various local councils set up after 1903 were 
extremely limited, and even the much pubhozed Volksraad or Peoples Council, 
which met m Batavia after 1917, never graduated to the status of a true legis- 
lative chamber. Moreover, although a new administrative pattern was intro- 
duced after 1925, both the provmcial units and their major sub-divisions cut 
right across the traditional divisions within the country (Fig. 41), and the govern- 
ment flatly rejected the suggestions of Cohjn^® and others that a modified form 
of federation should be introduced as a means of promotmg limited self-govern- 
ment from the bottom upwards. Thus to the end the pre-war administration 
remained essentially paternahstic m spirit, and both umtary and centralized m 
structure,®^ and these characteristics have left a legacy of problems which still 
await solution. 
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However, in other respects Colijn’s policies were even more conservative than those 
of the Government itself See Vlekke (A), p 345. 

Notwithstanding the so-called decentralization policy of 1925 which, though giving 
considerable responsibihty in purely local matters to the Provmaal Councils of West, 
Central and East Java, granted only advisory powers to the Representative Councils of 
the Governments of Sumatra, Borneo and the Great East 
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On all aspects of the human geography van Helsdmgen and Horgenberk, the 
N I.D. volume, and Kennedy (A) are very useful sourves. More specifically on 
ethnography and demography the seven volumes of the 1930 Census (Volk- 
stelhng) are a mme of information. (This was the last census to be taken in 
Indonesia, though another is expected shortly ) Vlekke (A) is a standard work 
on Indonesian history, while Furmvall (A), Boeke (A) (B), Broek (A) (B) (E) 
and Allen and Donmthome are all extremely useful on economic aspects, as are 
Schrieke, van der Kroef (C) and also Furmvall (A) on social aspects of the 
problems discussed m this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Netherlands Indies between the Two World 
Wars — Economic and Social Geography 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The final phase of Dutch rule under the Ethical Pohcy of 1901 may be said to 
have reached its apogee durmg the period 1935-413 and by any standards its 
material achievements were strikmg.^ As m all other dependent territories3 the 
pattern of development in the Netherlands Indies bore the imprmt of the dis- 
tmctive national ethos of the metropohtan power3 and while m techmcal efficiency 
and thoroughness the Dutch were unsurpassed among the European colonial 
powersj the abundance and diversity of Indonesia’s resources3 both human and 
material3 offered immense scope for their organizmg gemus. Thus it is not per- 
haps surprismg thatj m the years immediately preceding the Second World 
Watj the Netherlands Indies should have been widely regarded m the West as 
perhaps the best administered of all dependent temtonesa not only m South- 
east Asia3 but in the tropical world as a whole. 

The pre-war pattern of Indonesian economic development whichj despite 
recent upheavals has not fundamentally changed smce that time3 was one of great 
complexity. Two major contrasts should be noted at the outsetj the first between 
the densely settled nuclear area of Java and Madura and the generally far more 
sparsely peopled outer territories (Table 21)3 and the second between the sub- 
sistence and the commercial economies which existed side by side throughout 
the archipelago. Yet m neither case was the distmction as clear cut as the fore- 
going statement might seem to imply. Thus the outer territories m fact contained 
a great range of diversity3 from such an island as Bah with 503 people to the square 
mile and an extremely mtensive system of native agriculture3 to the undeveloped 
wastes of New Gmnea where the population density was said to be only two per 
square mile.^ 

^As noted in the preface, the penod dealt with m this chapter is the last for which detailed 
census data are available for Indonesia. However, although the past tense is used 
throughout, much of the description still apphes today, and an attempt is made m 
Chapters 10 and i r to brmg the account up to date, so far as existmg sources of information 
permit 

® Unless otherwise stated population figures quoted in this chapter are based on the 
1930 Census Though in general extremely thorough, the latter almost certainly imder- 
estimated the population of West New Gmnea, whose density is nowadays estimated at 
about six per square mile 
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Moreover, while the subsistence economy of the Indies, with its emphasis 
on rice in the west and on various other starch foods in tlie east, together with 
coconuts, vegetables and fish, was essentially the concern of the indigenes, 
production for cash was becoming less and less the sole preserve of the Western- 
run estates. Indeed, by 1937 4 ^ cent of the total agricultural exports (by 
value) were grown by Indonesian peasant cultivators as an adjunct to their own 
subsistence farming, a development which was particularly important in the 
outer territories. 

While accurate figures for subsistence production have never been available 
It IS clear that rice was much the most important crop grown in the Indies, and 
the average annual production of nearly 9 milhon tons durmg the period 1934- 
9^ may be compared with the (1937) data for export crops shown m Table 18. 
This, together with Figs. 39, 40, 43 and 44, will serve to illustrate the short 
regional account of East Indian primary production which follows. 

II. PRIMARY PRODUCTION IN JAVA 

Intense pressure on the land and a relatively high level of productivity per acre 
were the outstandmg features of the agrarian economy of Java. These conditions 

* Nearly two-thirds of the rice was grown m Java and Madura 
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resulted from the combination of great natural fertility^ an impressive cultural 
legacy and inherited skill on the part of the native cultivators, and the apphcation 
of Dutch gardenmg methods and hydro-techmcal expenence to a tropical island 
which afforded at least as much scope for them as did the European motherland 
itself. All-told, nearly two-thirds of the island was under cultivation,^ a remark- 
ably high figure m view of its largely mountainous character, and the great 
diversity of crops produced (see Tables i8 and 19) was mdicative of a mature 
economy carefully adjusted to make the fullest use of a richly varied terrain. 

By contrast with many parts of the outer territories, native cultivation in Java 
was almost entirely on a sedentary basis, with a marked emphasis on wet paddy 
(sawah) farming. Accordmg to tradition, land was held communally by villages 
{desas)y but for many years there had been a distmct trend towards individual 
ownership, and even where this had not yet become the rule the periodical 
redistribution of lands usually took place much less frequently than m earher 
times. 

Nevertheless nee cultivation was stiU carried out along predominantly tradi- 

^ In the western uplands arable formed less than 50 per cent, but m central and eastern 
Java It compnsed over 80 per cent and in Djokjakarta over 90 per cent State forests 
covered 23 per cent of the total area of Java See Broek (E), p 124 
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ttonal linesj though to keep pace with the growing population the Dutch had 
encouraged greater intensification and^ wherever practicablcj the raising of a 
second food crop, either of nee or, especially in the drier areas, of maize or cassava. 
In 1937 some 3,707,000 acres out of the total 8,322,000 acres of sawah were 
irngated by peasant methods and a further 1,632,000 acres depended solely on 
rain water directly impounded m the fields.® For the most part the traditional 
methods of irrigation were practised m the inland valleys and on adjacent ter- 
raced slopes, the most usual system bemg that of impoimdmg the water m a river 
valley by means of an artificial obstruction and leading it off through channels 
and bamboo pipes direct to the sawahs.^ Especially m the fertile volcamc zone 
of east-central Java, man-made terraces of this kmd extend in great flights up the 
hillsides and the same irrigatiou water could thus be used many times over, passmg 
successively from the highest to the lowest fields m the series. 


TABLE 18 

NETHERLANDS INDIES: EXPORT PRODUCTION, I937 


A AGRICULTURE 




Quantity (in 000 tons) 



Value 


Commodity 

Java & Madura 

Outer Territories 

Netherlands 

Total export 
(000 guilders) 

Order of 
importance 

Percent of 
world total 
production (P) 
or export (E) 


Estate 

SmalU 

holder 

Estate 

Smalls 

holder 

Indies 

Total 

Rubber 

85,452 



130,857 

208,550 

424*859 

287,618 

1 

38 E 

Coconut products 

4 , 2 S 9 

102,983 

27*776 

470,894 

605*942 

72,113 

4 

29 E 

Sugar 

I,342s002 

8,861 

— 

I 

1*350,864 

51,108 

5 

5 P 

Tea 

38,988 

12,170 

15*588 

— 

66,716 

49,061 

6 

17 E 

Tobacco 

22,118 

14*777 

11,887 

264 

49*046 

41*070 

7 

Palm oil 

10 

— 

238,356 

— 

238,366 

29,051 

8 

19 E 

Coffee 

22,033 

— 

8,368 

67,998 

98,399 

25*868 

9 

7 E 

Tapioca 

90,144 

351*124 

— 

5 

441*273 

18,383 

10 

Sisal, cantala, agave 
and other fibres 

31*803 

114 

56,950 

I 

88,968 

15*269 

II 

25 E 

Crachona 

5*751 

— 

802 

— 

6*553 

10,300 

12 

82 P 

Kapok 

7,122 

47*060 

68 

5,359 

59*609 

8,899 

13 

70 E 

Pepper 

95 

I 

70 

31*118 

31,283 

6,993 

14 

79 E 


Approximately 60 per cent by weight and 35 per cent by value of agricultural exports were from Java and Madura 
Approximately 54 per cent by value of agricultural exports were from estates 


B MINERAL 


Commodity 

Places of production 

Amount 

(tons) 

Value 

(000 guilders) 

Order of 
importance 

Percent of 
world pro~ 
duetton 

Petroleum 

Tm 

Sumatra 65%, Borneo 20%, Java 10%, 

Seram 5% | 

Bangka 59%, Behtung 35%, Singkep 6% I 

7*262,000 

39,391 

166,615 

84*113 

2 

3 

2 8 P 

20 P 


Source Based mainly on Indisch Verslagi Vol II, pp 274-5, 287, 291, 331 and 332, 1938 


® These figures, from Pelzer (C), pp 54“53 do not include Djokjakarta and Surakarta. 
® This method is similar m principle to the tank irrigation of pemnsular India. 
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Although these indigenous methods still prevail over much of Java they tend 
to suffer from two mam drawbacks^ namely the danger of damage from heavy 
floods durmg the wet season^ and the habihty to fail when water is most needed 
during the dry season, especially if the latter is abnormally severe. For these 
reasons the Dutch had been gradually replacmg them by modem imgation works 
wherever conditions were smtable, and had also built large-scale works of this 
kmd m many areas, particularly along the coastal plam and m the lower courses 
of some of the larger rivers, where the problems of dramage and water control 
had hitherto defied the techmcal skill of the mdigenous peasantry. 

Thus by 1937 some 2,728,000 acres in Java were irrigated by modem methods, 
and in all cases the water was supplied free of charge to the mdigenous cultivators. 
It was primarily by these means, and through the construction of large storage 
reservoirs {waduks)^ that m the first four decades of the present century the total 
area of sawah m Java and Madura had been mcreased from 6,672,000 to 8,278,000 
acres. 

Such land was of course much more productive, acre for acre, than dry fields 
{tegalans) whose total area, however, had meanwhile been mcreased to an even 


greater extent, from 7,166,000 to 11,367,000 acres. These dry fields were mter- 
spersed with sawah throughout the whole length of the island, but the proportion 
which they formed of the total cultivated area was much higher in such regions 
as western Java, with its poorer soils and rugged rehef, the often parched lime- 


TABLE 19 



JAVA AND MADURA: 

HARVESTED AREAS OF 

indigenes’ crops, 


1916 AND 1937 

Figures in 000 acres 

1916 

1937 

Wet rice 


6531 

8590 

Dry rice 

• • • * 

966 

966 

Maize . 

• • • « 

3910 

5113 

Cassava 

• • * • 

1122 

2348 

Soya beans 


403 

872 

Ground nuts 

• « • « 

472 

581 

Sweet po^toes 

• • * • 

400 

447 

Tobacco 

Total harvested 


403 

371 

area (mcludmg other crops) . 

n.a. 

2I3503 


Sources : Based on Van Hall, p. 216, and Pocket edition^ Statistical Abstract of 
the Netherlands Indies^ 1940, p. 37. 


^ Waduks were largely intended for the use of sugar cultivators See Pelzer (C), p 70 
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Stone plateaux of the south and north-east, and above all in Madura where over 
8o per cent of the cultivated area consisted of tegalans^ mostly on hill-slopes.® 

TABLE 20 

NETHERLANDS INDIES, ESTATE ACREAGE, I937 


Figures in 000 acres planted 


Crop j 

Java Madura 

Outer Territories 

Total 

Rubber 

561-6 

9054 

1,466 0 

Tea 

2590 

84-5 

343-5 

Coffee 

223*1 

417 

264 8 

Palm oil 

2 0 

203 8 

205 8 

Coconut 

17 0 

104-4 

121*4 

Tobacco 

72 6 

32 I 

104-7 

Kapok 

57 5 

3 5 

61-0 

Cmchona 

38 0 

4-4 

424 

Nutmeg 

4 I 

27 

68 

Sugar 

208 8 

n.a. 

ii.a. 

Cocoa 

15 0 

0-3 

15-3 

Essential oils 

i6-5 

— 

165 

Pepper 

6 I 

0 6 

6-6 


Source: Based on Indtsch Verslag^ Vol. II, 1938, pp. 266-8 and 270. 


Significantly it was only m such poorer areas, notably Bantam, Priangan and 
especially Madura, that cattle rearmg played more than a very mmor role. In 
any case, however, this was primarily concerned with raising animals for draught, 
and though a little meat was eaten much the greater part of the very inadequate 
supplies of animal protem m the peasants’ diet was derived from fish. The latter 
were obtamed not only from river and sea fisheries but were also bred under 
artificial conditions elsewhere. The traditional Indonesian method of fish culture 
in salt-water ponds is beheved to have origmated in Madura durmg the 14th 
century, and was later mtroduced mto the adjacent coastal lowlands of eastern 
Java, where in several areas the salmity of the soils rendered them unfit for normal 
crop cultivation. In modem times the practice has been adopted in various other 
coastal districts, mduding those of western and central Java, and the Dutch also 

® A high proportion of tegalan land in Madura is terraced Though it is doubtful 
whether this is economically worthwhile, it certainly helps to reduce soil erosion Pelzer 
(C), p. 70. 
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encouraged the raising of a supplementary ‘fish crop’ in flooded rice fields in 
many parts of the island. 

A further measure of the intense pressure on the land may be seen m the small 
size of the average peasant holdmgj which m 1937 was in the vicimty of 2*2 
acres In these circumstances the scope for cash-crop production over and above 
the raismg of gram (rice or maize), roots, legumes and frmt for direct consump- 
tion was obviously very limited. Nevertheless, besides cassava and maize, which 
were partly produced for sale, the peasant {tarn) frequently grew other annuals, 
such as tobacco and ground nuts, in rotation with nee, and might also cultivate 
perenmals like coconuts, tea and, espeaaUy m the drier areas, kapok, on the less 
attractive land. These commodities were sold either to traders, usually Chinese 
or Arabs, or to the estates, and altogether the peasant cultivators produced about 
one-fifth by value of Java’s total export crops. 

The remaimng four-fifths came from the 1,177 estates which, averagmg about 
2,200 acres in size, amounted m sum to over 2,595,000 acres. Of these 1,453,000 
acres, or about 7 per cent of the total area of Java, were under crops in 1937.^° 
Two mam types of estates may be distinguished, namely those on long leases, 
confined for the most part to the uplands and produemg such perennials as 
rubber, cmchona, tea and coffee, and those on shorter leases from native owners, 
situated generally in the lowlands and concentrating primarily on sugar and 
tobacco. Of the latter group, tobacco was normally grown in alternate years with 
rice, while the sugar crop which occupied the land for 18 months at a time was 
cultivated only once m 3-4I years on any given piece of ground In most cases 
plantation labour was drawn from nearby villages, and was usually on a part- 
time or seasonal basis. Moreover, the subsistence and estate economies were 
further linked by the food and buildmg materials which the peasants supphed 
to the planters, and the cash crops which they frequently sold to the estates for 
processmg. 

An interestmg feature of the Java estates, which were predommantly Dutch 
owned and often of long standmg, was that nearly half of them concentrated not 
on one but on two or more crops, a practice which reduced some of the risks m- 
volved in monoculture. Particularly favoured combmations m the west, where 
approximately half the estates were situated, were rubber and tea, and cinchona 
and tea, while in the east rubber and coffee were similarly combmed. 

In contrast to the abundance of agncultural wealth, other sources of primary 
produce m Java were relatively unimportant. By the 1930s the island’s share m 
the total oil output of the Indies had dropped to 5 per cent, and other minerals 
were neghgible. Teak, however, provided a valuable source of mcome, espeaally 
m the areas of poor soils on the Tertiary ridges of eastern Java. 

^ See Broek (E), p 123. Although most of the land was owned by Javans, there was 
considerable variation m the amount held by individuals Many large landholders had 
property m several villages, while at the opposite end of the scale there was a growmg 
number of countryfolk who possessed no land at all See below, p 291. 

Broek (A), p 194 
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The adverse effects of the economic crisis of the early 1930s were keenly felt 
in Java. For while eventually the restriction schemes m rubber, tea and cm- 
chona caused an improvement m the prices of these commodities, no comparable 
rehef was forthcommg in respect of sugar, coffee or tobacco This disparity was 
particularly unfortunate in that the latter group of products came more especially 
from the eastern part of Java which, because of its less rehable ramfall, tends to 

be a more precarious 
6. place than the rest of the 
island m which to make a 
living. 

a* The most outstandmg 
effect of the depression 
on Javanese agriculture 
was the spectacular de- 
cline m the importance 
of sugar, which before 
1930 had been the lead- 
mg cash crop m the 
island. Withm a few 
years the acreage had 
fallen to less than a tenth 
of the former level, and 
though by 1940 produc- 
tion had begun to re- 
s’ cover, it still amounted to 
only 40 per cent of the 
1930 figure.^^ In the 
meantime, however, the 
government had wisely 
encouraged a change- 
over to food production, 
and between 1930 and 
1937 the rice acreage rose 
from 7 8 milhon to 9 6 
milhon. Thus Java had reached the stage of producmg an amount of rice equal 
to 94 per cent by bulk of what it consumed and, by exporting a quantity of better- 
grade rice mainly to Sumatra, Celebes and Borneo, it was able in effect to pay 
for its somewhat larger imports, of generally lower quality, from Siam and other 
parts of the South-east Asian mainland. 

^ The sugar producuon peak was earher. In 1920 the sugar export was valued at 1,050 
miUion guilders, m 1925 at 370 milhon and in 1930 at 254 milhon See Allen and Donm- 
thome, p. 291 See also Fryer (C) 



Fig 40 — Java chief crops, 1923 
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III. PRIMARY PRODUCTION IN THE OUTER 
TERRITORIES 

Owing to the almost exclusive concentration of Dutch effort m Java until the 
latter part of the 19th century^ the economic contrast between it and the outer 
territories remained very sharp. Equally important^ however^ was the diversity 
m both human and natural resources withm the outer regions themselves, a 
state of affairs which was clearly reflected m both subsistence and commercial 
production there durmg the inter-war years. 

With few exceptions the existence of relatively high population densities, as in 
the Atjeh plains and parts of the western highlands of Sumatra, in Bah and Lom- 
bok, around Bandjarmasm, and m a few areas m Celebes and the lesser islands 
farther east, could be directly related to the practice of various forms of wet-nce 
cultivation, and mdeed some of the traditional methods employed show evidence 
of great ingenuity. 

Thus, for example, m Bah, both terracmg and imgation practices, while 
generally similar to those m Java, are even more elaborately organized, and re- 
markable systems of aqueducts, in some cases carried by tunnels through the 
hiUsides, distribute the water from reservoirs to the sawahs. The Menangkabau 
likewise have a complicated system of irrigation which makes use of water wheels 
to lift water from the rivers. Elsewhere in the outer territories, however, wet-rice 
cultivation depends mainly on direct mundation of embanked fields by rain or 
flood water, and various adaptations m cultivation techniques are called for 
to meet local pecuhanties of chmate or relief.^ 

Nevertheless, the most widespread form of indigenous land use m the outer 
territories is that of shiftmg cultivation Qadang) with either dry rice or maize 
as the principal crop, though in some of the more backward areas of the east the 
pith of the sago palm, which is gathered rather than cultivated, forms the staple 
food. 

In general, land hunger is the exception rather than the rule m these areas, 
and for this reason the Dutch had done very httle to develop modern irrigation 
or water conservancy schemes there, except on a small scale m association with 
the resettlement of peasant cultivators from Java.^^ Moreover, the absence of 
population pressure m most parts of the outer territones meant that the mcentive 
to undertake wage labour was much less than in Java, and accordingly the 
estates and names rehed heavily on imported workers. As has been described in 
Chapter 8, the emphasis m this respect changed durmg the last half century of 
Dutch rule, and in 1937 the total number of Chmese workers employed in the 
outer territories was only 32,339 as compared with 299,903 of Javan origm. 

interesting example descxibed m Pelzer (C), p. 223, is that of the Bandjarese 
cnlnvators m the swamps of southern Borneo Smce the land is too deeply mundated to 
be cultivated durmg the wet season, nee is first transplanted when the flood waters have 
dropped to a depth of about 8-10 m and meanwhile the seedhngs are prepared m floatmg 
seedbeds See below, pp. 293-4. 
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Alike in number (13212) and m total area (3,4765000 acres) the estates of the 
outer territories had already overtaken those of Java by 1937, though the area 
actually under crops, namely 1,390,000 acres, was shghtly below the figure for 
Java m that year. The particularly large average size (7^900 acres) of the estates 
m the Sumatran Cultuurgebied was in the mam due to the greater ease of 
obtaining land m that origmally sparsely peopled area. Furthermore, partly 
because of the shortage of local labour m these newer plantation regions, the 
mam emphasis there was on tree crops,^^ notably rubber and oil palm, which 
respectively accounted for 65 and 15 per cent of that total estate area m the 
outer territones. Altogether, therefore, the range of products mvolved (Table 18) 
was smaller than m Java, and most estates concentrated on a smgle com- 
modity. 

Although the local population of the outer territories had been comparatively 
htde attracted by the idea of working on the estates, the presence of the latter had 
already had important repercussions on the mdigenous economies. Thus in many 
areas the peasants had taken to cultivating various tree crops on patches of waste 
land and also on ladangs which, havmg been cropped for a few years, would 
otherwise have been left to revert to jungle. In this respect the most spectacular 
developments were in rubber, especially m Sumatra and Borneo, with the result 
that before the war the native output of rubber in the Indies was approximately 
equal in quantity to that grown on estates. And although the quahty of this 
bevolkingsrubber (native rubber) was lower than that from the estates, the peasant, 
who normally rehed solely on his family for labour, was able to make a very useful 
cash mcome from it. In the eastern parts of the archipelago the coconut played a 
somewhat analogous role but, despite the larger quantities involved, the much 
lower value of the product meant that the return to the mdividual cultivator 
was usually less. 

Both native cash-crop production and especially estate cultivation were very 
patchily distributed in the outer territories and, notwithstandmg a certain degree 
of correlation between particular economic developments and the natural poten- 
tialities of the areas in which they took place, the adjustment was altogether less 
mature than in Java. 

In respect of agricultural production,^^ Sumatra was much the most important 
of the outlying islands. This was primarily due to the development of the 
Cultuurgebied, which had spread beyond the East Coast Residency mto the ad- 
joining parts of Atjeh and Tapanuh, both of which have similarly fertile soils. 
Rubber alone comprised two-thirds of the estate production, and was followed by 
palm oil, tea and tobacco, m all of which except the last a considerable proportion 

These require much less attention in relation to value of output than do most of the 
smaller ‘garden crops’ or tobacco. Though tobacco had been the chief crop imtially, its 
relative importance declmed m the 20th century Besides the heavy demand it made on 
labour the best cigar wrapper could be grown only once every 8 years or so on a given 
piece of land See Broek (A), p, 195, and Pelzer (F^j p 155 

As also of m i n i n g See Broek (A), pp. 197-8, and below, p 285 
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of foreign capital was invested.^® The geographical distribution of the various 
crops in the Cultuurgebied was a reflection more of histone sequence than of any 
important variations in physical conditions, except m so far as the belt of copra 
production along the coast and the area of tea plantations in the interior uplands 
towards the Batak country formed part of the region. Thus tobacco, the first cash 
crop to be grown there, remamed pre-emment in the Deh valley around Medan, 
while beyond this to both north and south was the rubber zone, developed after 
1907, and on the peripheries of this m turn the more recent oil-palm and sisal 
distncts. 

Elsewhere m the island plantations were much less extensive, though the 
Lampung district had several rubber estates, and tea was important m the raimer 
West Coast Residency. Owing to the demands of the large labouring population 
of the estate areas, Sumatra as a whole used to import considerable quantities of 
nee, but the declme m the labour force resulting from the depression, together 
with governmental measures to mcrease food production locally, were comb inin g 
m pre-war years to lessen this dependence on outside supphes. 

In addition to its great output of agricultural produce, Sumatra was also the 
most important suppher of mmerals in the whole of the Indies. In particular, 
65 per cent of the petroleum came from this island and, for reasons already 
considered, all the prmcipal fields were situated close to tidewater as also were 
those of Borneo, Java and Seram. This ease of access was an asset of major im- 
portance, and although the country’s total output of petroleum amounted to only 
2 8 per cent of pre-war world production, it formed 82 per cent of that of the 
whole of Asia to the east of India. 

Next m order of importance among the minerals exported from the Indies were 
tin and bauxite, and in both cases Sumatra^^ was the sole producer. As regards 
tin, the combmed output of Bangka, Behtung and Smgkep amounted to some 20 
per cent of the world’s total, and gave the Indies third place, after Malaya and 
Bohvia. As m Malaya, the earher rather primitive methods of the Chmese had 
given way m the 20th century, first to hydrauhekmg and then to gravel pumping; 
by the 1930s two-thirds of the tin was obtamed by dredging, though some deep 
lode mining was undertaken m Behtung. Bauxite, occurring in latentic deposits 
in the Riau archipelago, had been worked only smee 1935 but already, with an 
output of 275,000 tons in 1938, the Indies were listed as the sixth producer m the 
world. 

In the remaining islands of the archipelago economic development was, for 
various reasons, much less advanced.^^ Borneo, for example, with its extensive 
swamps, generally poor non-volcanic soils and sparse and mostly rather backward 
population, had litde to attract the planter Nevertheless, many parts of the island 

The amount of foreign capital invested m the East Coast Residency of Sumatra was 
about as great as that of the Dutch 

I e m the admmistrative sense of the term Sumatra, which included the adjacent 
islands where tin and bauxite were produced See Broek (E), p 127. 

Broek (E), pp 127-8 
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were becoming active centres of native rubber production^ and the oilfields, 
situated mainly along the eastern coast, were second only to those of Sumatra 
and accounted for 20 per cent of the total Indies output. 

With the exception of fairly large areas in the vicimty of Pontianak and Band- 
jarmasm, shifting cultivation had not been replaced by more advanced methods, 
and accordmgly some rice had to be imported for the working population. Condi- 
tions m the deep mterior were still more primitive, but nevertheless the total out- 
put of such forest produce as resms, rattan, wild rubber and beeswax constituted 
a significant item of commerce. Indeed, the forest resources of Borneo are poten- 
tially immense and already a beginning had been made by Japanese firms m 
developing a modern lumbering mdustry at various pomts along the east coast. 

Bah, and to some extent Lombok also, were areas of mtensive subsistence 
agriculture, and, as we have seen, their irrigated rice cultivation was of a high 
order. But mainly for historical reasons, and in more recent times from a desire 
(perhaps not entirely unconnected with the profits drawn from tourism) to 
preserve unspoiled the Hmdu/Buddhist culture of the Bahnese, the Dutch showed 
little inclination to develop the area economically. However, Bali was known for 
Its small-holder coffee producuon and the breedmg of pigs and catde, while m 
Lombok tobacco was the mam cash crop of the peasantry. 

Eastwards from Borneo and Lombok, physical and human factors combined 
to retard economic development. Here good agricultural land is generally hmited 
m amount, and with only a few exceptions notably in Makasar, the Almahasa 
district of Celebes and the once ‘preferred’ spice islands of Banda, Ambon and 
Seram, the indigenous population has never fully recovered from the state of 
apathy and mental torpor engendered by centuries of monopoly punctuated 
with bloodshed. 

Remoteness from the mam stream of commerce has also played a part m 
inhibitmg progress, but nevertheless a considerable expansion m native coconut 
production had taken place especially in Mmahasa before the Second World 
War, and m the east as a whole copra had far outstripped the once famous 
cloves, nutmegs and mace which, however, were still grown on a few estates. 
Elsewhere plantations, notably of coffee, were mainly confined to north-eastern 
and south-western Celebes, which hkewise were the only areas where wet-rice 
cultivation was practised by the mdigenous peoples. 

In many parts of the eastern archipelago the introduction of a money economy 
had led to a change-over to rice - largely imported - as the staple article of diet. 
But in the more backward islands maize or wild sago still provided the basic 
foodstuffs, and after the depression there was a fairly widespread reversion to 
self-sufSaency m many other areas as well.^^ Among the more interesting local 
speciahties which were beginning to develop m the inter-war years as a result of 
improved transport may be mentioned the rearmg of cattle and horses in the 
dner eastern parts of the Lesser Sundas. 

See Allen and Donnithome, p 249 
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The only important mineral produced m the eastern archipelago was petroleum, 
of which Seram contributed 5 per cent of the Indies total before the war. Pro- 
pects for mckel minmg were known to exist in Celebes and operations on a 
small scale began there just before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Although, economically speaking, the most retarded of all, Dutch New Guinea 
was beheved even in pre-war days to be of greater potential significance than most 
other parts of the eastern archipelago. Owmg, however, to its extreme remoteness, 
to the wide and repellent frmge of coastal swamp, and also to the very sparse 
and backward population of the mterior, little had been done to assess, let alone 
to exploit the resources of this vast territory, and for all practical purposes it had 
been left as a negative frontier zone markmg the eastern limit of the Dutch 
sphere. 

But in the early 1930s, preasely because of its virgin character, the territory 
began to attract the attention of the Indies Eurasian community, many of whom 
having been badly hit by the economic crisis were contemplatmg agncultural 
colonization overseas. Although it was widely beheved that some of the lowlands 
and especially the mterior plateaux offered great prospects, the setdement scheme 
undertaken by the Indo-Europeesch Verbond failed ignomimously, m part 
through madequate planmng and lack of capital.^^ 

Meanwhile, however, the old suspiaon of covert foreign penetration re- 
appeared, occasioned this time by the Japanese who had obtamed concessions for 
cotton and rubber planting along the northern coast. Partly m order to keep an 
eye on these activities the Dutch began to consider opening up the territory 
systematically. The Netherlands New Gumea Oil Company started prospecting 
in the Humboldt Bay area m 193 6,^^ but nothmg of importance had been achieved 
m this or other respects, apart from missionary work by both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, before the outbreak of the Pacific War. 

IV. THE EFFECTS OF UNEVEN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION DENSITY 

From a geographical pomt of view the outstandmg feature of mter-war primary 
production m the Indies was its extraordmary unevenness. Roughly at the centre 
of the archipelago lay the congested island of Java, full to overflowing with people 
and cropped to capacity, much of it mdeed growmg two distinct crops each year. 
Outside Java, however, conditions were completely different. A few areas of 
mtensive development of one kind or another were to be foimd scattered up and 
down the archipelago, but the greater part of the outer islands was still essentially 
undeveloped territory. And while it is true that the two areas of greatest agn- 
cultural importance in the Indies as a whole, namely Java and the East Coast of 

Other similar schemes, notably at Giestmg m southern Sumatra, also failed 
The mam oil compames operating m the Indies collaborated m prospecting m West 
New Gumea shortly before the Second World War. See Ter Braake, p. 68. 
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Sumatra, are physically the two best endowed parts of the archipelago,^^ the 
degree of difference m development between them and the remamder was far too 
great to be explained solely in such terms. 

Thus, for example, the northern boundary of the Cultuurgebied is not de- 
termmed by physical conditions and much of Atjeh is naturally well smted to 
mtensive agricultural production, as can be seen from the high quality of the 
nee lands along the coast. Other instances of good land could be cited elsewhere 
m the archipelago, notably m other parts of Sumatra and m Bah and Lombok, 
which under the Dutch were almost completely neglected. Qearly the astomsh- 
ing development of Java is to be explamed by an extreme concentration of effort 
on what was obviously a richly endowed island. Later, when a growmg demand 
for tropical produce led to a search for new areas to develop, an almost equally 
productive tract of country had been found m north-eastern Sumatra, which was 
even better placed in relation to shippmg routes. 

Indeed, as is borne out by the great economic expansion m western Malaya 
and the lack of comparable developments m both British and Dutch Borneo and 
beyond, it is probable that accessibihty was at least as important as soil fertihty 
m promotmg the development of the Cultuurgebied.^® By the 1930s, however, 
supphes of most types of tropical produce were begmmng to outstrip effective 
demand, and expansion of the plantation area accordmgly ceased. The best 
areas had been taken up and, despite some serious fluctuations, remained m 
production. But no occasion arose to justify the expensive task of developmg new 
plantation areas elsewhere and, in view of the high overhead costs mvolved m 
estate production, the indigenous small-holder began to come into his own. 
Thus the native share m the cash-crop production of the Indies as a whole rose 
from 24 per cent m 1913 to 46 per cent m 1937, and it was this, together with the 
precipitous decline of sugar production m Java, which explamed the relative 
growth m the agricultural importance of the outer territories^^ durmg the same 
period, notwithstandmg the difiicuities from which the plantations suffered. 

Both the great variations m the mtensity and duration of European enterprise, 
and the equally great diversity m the cultural levels of the various indigenous 
peoples, were reflected m the exceptionally wide range of population density 
found withm the confines of the Netherlands Indies in the 1930s (Table 21). 
As was noted m Chapter 6, three factors, namely the endmg of mternecine 
warfare, the creation of new means of hvelihood and the reduction in the in- 
adence of various diseases, have combined to lower the mdigenous death-rates 
in aU those parts of South-east Asia which have been brought under effective 

Ball may also be included here, though its dry season is more pronounced than that 
even of eastern Java. 

Good soils were certainly needed for the first crop developed there, vi2. tobacco, but 
many of the tree crops which later became important would have thrived on less fertile 
soils 

The outer territories* share of agricultural exports rose from 35 per cent to 65 per 
cent durmg the same period See Broek (A), p. 189. 
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Eiiropean control m the past 150 years* So far as the Indies were concerned, the 
operation of all three was limited almost entirely to Java during the greater part 
of the 19th century, with the result that the island’s population increased from 
less than 5 milhon in 1815 to over 30 million m 1905, compared with an increase 
m the outer territories of only 3 million, from c. 4 7 million to 77 million, during 
the same period. 

Strikmg as this contrast is, however, it is scarcely more remarkable than the 
faa that even in 1815, before the main era of Dutch exploitation had begun, 
Java, which accounted for only 7 per cent of the total area of the Indies,^^ already 
contamed half the total population. Presumably this was due to the combination 
of a high level of agricultural skill, associated with the former status of Java as 
the leadmg focus of Indianized civilization in the archipelago, and the mtrmsic 
fertihty and other geographical advantages of the island which had doubtless 
played a large part m estabhshmg its ascendancy m early times. 

Nevertheless, in 1815 only a relatively small portion of Java was under culn- 
vation,^® and the great mcrease of population which took place m the 19th century 
went hand in hand with a rapid extension of the cultivated acreage during that 
period. But durmg the first three decades of the present century the scope for 
further expansion of this kind decreased virtually to zero, and in respect of purely 
agricultural population the island may be said to have reached saturation pomt. 
Thus the differences m density withm Java by 1930 corresponded very closely 
with the variations m the carrying capaaty of its soil, the greatest concen- 
trations of all occurrmg m the north-central lowlands and in parts of the Vor- 
stenlanden where soil fertihty and the percentage of land under sawah culti- 
vation were both at their highest, (Table 22.) 

Of the outer territories only nearby Bali, with a density of 503 in 1930,^’ 
approached the Java average of 817, and undoubtedly this figure is to be ex- 
piamed m terms of the very close similarities, both physical and cultural, between 
Bali and the adjacent parts of Java. Yet in respect of the intensity and duration 
of Dutch influence the two areas were strongly contrasted, and innovations 
brought about under Dutch rule could have contributed htde to reduce the death- 
rate m the Balinese lowlands until the beginning of the present century. Thus it 
seems reasonable to assume that prior to 1815 Bah may have been more densely 
populated than Java, a state of affairs which suggests that the old Indo-Javanese 
civilization survived in a more vigorous form in Bali than on the parent island 
itself.^® 

Elsewhere m the outer territories, however, densities were altogether lower, 

if West New Guinea was included, as it then was. Otherwise the figure should be 
c 9 per cent On population distribution generally see Pelzer (B), pp 53-60 

Approximately 3,750,000 acres Zinkm (A), p. 127 

South Ball returned an average of 670 and the figure for the Gianjar sub-division 
thereof was 1,174. 

This is borne out by the greater efficiency of the Balinese cultivators who are the most 
skilled of any indigenous people m the archipelago 
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averaging only 28 for the whole area^ and although the local concentrations of 
population in parts of the western highlands and the east coast of Sumatra, in 
north-eastern and south-western Celebes, and m some of the Moluccan islands 
could aU be explained partly m terms of better-than-average soils, the facts re- 
main that only in the Menangkabau lands did the level of indigenous cultivation 
approximate to that of Java and Bah, and only m the Cultuurgebied was western 
enterpnse on a comparable scale with that of the metropohtan islands P 
In short, whereas m Java (and Bah) the local resources were bemg utilized to 
the very utmost, the agricultural potentiahties of the outer territories, which, 
though generally inferior to those of Java, area for area, are by no means neghgible, 
had received far less systemauc attention. And while a poUcy of concentratmg 

TABLE 21 


NETHERLANDS INDIES: GROWTH AND DENSITY OF POPULATION 

1905-30 


Region 

Area 
{sq. miles) 

Population 

1905 

Population 

1930 

Density per 
sq. miky 1930 

Java and Madura 
Sumatra and 

51,039 

30,366,000 

41,718,364 

817 

Dependencies 

184,222 

4,294,000 

8,254,843 

44* * * § 

Borneo 

208,298 

1,234,000 

2,168,661 

12 

Celebes 

72,890 

902,000t 

4,231,906 

56 

Moluccas 

32,318 

208,000 

579,129 

i8$ 

Lesser Sundas 

28,420 

832,000 

3,460,059 

i8o§ 

New Gumea 

159,381 

200,000 

314,271 

2 

Outer Territories 

687,529 

7,670,000 

19,008,869 

28 

Total 

738,568 

38,036,000 

60,727,233 

83 


*Sumatra included some individual districts with densities up to 900 m 
the Padang highlands and over 200 m the Cultuurgebied, 

ti905 figures for Celebes were almost certainly seriously underestimated. 

^Moluccas includes inter aha Ternate 580, Tidore 500, Banda 275. 

§ Lesser Sundas mcludes Bah 750, Lombok 500, Sumba/Sumbawa 200, 
Flores 200, Timor (Dutch) 104. 

Source: Based on Volkstelling^ 1930 

The high densmes in certain of the Moluccan islands were related to the early 
establishment of European rule there 
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TABLE 22 

JAVA AND MADURA: DENSITY OF POPULATION^ I 93 O 


Gewest or 

Density per square 

Distnct 

mle 

West Java 

632 

(Ploembon 

2,784) 

Middle Java 

1,026 

(Adiwemo 

4,242) 

Djokjakarta 

1,274 

(Kotagede 

2,331) 

Surakarta 

I,IOI 

(Klaten 

2,852) 

East Java 

818 

(Probolmggo 

2,665) 

All Java 

817 


(Gewesten are shown in capitals^ andtiie most densely populated predominantly 
rural distnct m each is shown m parentheses below.) 

Source: Based on Volkstelling:^ 1930. 

first on the better areas is readily understandable^ there can be httle doubt 
that the Dutch had carried this too far. Certainly by the 1930s the harmful 
effects of the extreme congestion in Java could no longer be gamsaid. Thus, m the 
words of Dr. G. H. C. Hart/^ the average native diet m that island, already 
barely adequate at the beginning of the century, ‘had definitely deteriorated m 
food value, if not m actual volume’ durmg the decades immediately preceding 
the Second World War, a condition which was intimately related to the steady 
dechne m the amoxmt of cultivated land per head of population in that island 
Moreover, accordmg to Dr. J. H. Boeke, although 90 per cent of the inhabitants 
of Java could still be classed as rural in the 1930s, only 65 per cent of the working 
population were directly engaged m subsistence agriculture, and the remaining 
25 per cent led a precarious existence, dependmg mainly on casual labour for a 
livelihood.®^ 

In contrast to those in Java, livmg conditions were distmcdy better m many 
parts of the outer territories, particularly where cash-crop production, for ex- 
ample of rubber, was combined with subsistence farming, and over the outer 

Hart, G H C. (A), p, 94. Dr. Hart was the Netherlands Indies Director of Economic 
Affairs 

In 1922 the average amount of land per tax-pa3nng landowner m Java was 2 84 acres, 
but m 1938 It had fallen to 2 13 acres Pelzer (C), p 161 

32 Boeke (B), p 399 
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islands as a whole, De Meel records that in 1935-9 the average per capita con- 
sumption of nee was 249 lb. a year as opposed to only 181 lb. m Java.^^ 

Already by this time the differential was becommg reflected m the vital statis- 
tics for, to quote De Meel, ‘the continued pressure exerted by an mcreasing 
population on the food supply {i,e. of Java) pushes the death rate and particularly 
the infant mortahty rate upwards’.®^ And since m the meantime the extension of 
effective Dutch rule over tibe outer temtories had led to a fall m death-rates there 
comparable to that m Java during the 19th century, the population of the outer 
territories had begun to make up some of the leeway it had lost during the earher 
period. 

Nevertheless, although the percentage rate of mcrease between 1905 and 1930 
was appreaably higher m the outer temtones than in Java,^® the absolute rate 
of increase in the latter, which averaged c. 600,000 per annum between 1920 
and 1930, was dangerously high, and mdeed had already been causing growmg 
concern to the Dutch before the unemployment resultmg from the depression 
of the 1930S brought matters to a head. Perhaps because of their own retention 
of the iarge-family system, to an extent which was unusual elsewhere in Western 
Europe, the Dutch seemed never to have given serious thought to birth control 
as a possible solution to the demographic problems of the Indies..^® But in three 
other directions their search for an answer to the problem of providmg a hveh- 
hood for the people of Java was extremely thorough, and each of these will now 
be examined in some detail. 

V. DUTCH ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE 
POPULATION PROBLEM OF JAVA 

As we have already seen, the first possibihty, namely that of mcreasing local 
food production, had been under active consideration smee the begmnmg of the 
century. So far as Java was concerned, reclamation, irrigation and water conser- 
vation, the encouragement of new crops and the apphcation of scientific research 
to both commeraal and subsistence farming had all been undertaken with charac- 
teristic Dutch thoroughness, and together had achieved remarkable results. 

Thus, although it was estimated that only i per cent of the cultivated land 

De Meel (B), p 274 The difference in weight was largely made up by consummg 
more cassava^ which however contams only o 87 per cent protem as agamst 9 85 per cent 
in the case of rice 

Ihid 3 pp 273-4 These conditions must have contributed to lethargy and msouciance 
among the peasantry. 

In the Indies as a whole the average annual mcrease for 1920-30 was 19/10003 but 
for Central Java alone it was only 7/1000 and for the outer territories 32/1000. See De 
Meel (B), p 267 In Java the birth-rate was estimated in 1940 at 38/100O3 death-rate 
22/1000 and natural mcrease 16/1000. 

De Meel beheves that birfli-rates have remamed more or less umformly high m 
Indonesia over the last 1 50 years, and hence that ‘the influence of bad economic conditions 
on the death-rate is the sole determmant of the rate of population mcrease in the different 
regions of Indonesia’ Ibid , p 273 
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received any regular treatment with commercial fertilizerj the peasant relying 
almost exclusively on the incidental excreta of the water buffaloes used m plough- 
mg to manure his fields^ the yield of paddy per acre was the highest in all South- 
east Asia.^’ ThiSj of course^ was m large measure a reflection of the fertihty of the 
island’s volcanic soils, though it was clear that long continued croppmg had taken 
Its toll in many areas, and approximately 2 J million acres of the rice lands were 
considered to be senously deficient m phosphates and another 1 ^ 2 ^ million 
acres similarly defiaent m mtrogen. Without doubt still higher yields could have 
been obtamed if the peasant cultivators had been taught to use chemical fertili2ers 
and, more important, had been able to afford to buy them. But the extreme poverty, 
resulting from what was probably the most intense pressure of population on 
the land anjwhere in the world, ruled out the latter possibihty, and virtually no 
margm existed for further extension of the cultivated area. 

Indeed, any widespread depletion of the remaining forests, situated as these 
were in the upland catchment regions, would almost certainly have been fol- 
lowed by serious soil erosion, which hitherto had been largely prevented, thanks 
to well-organized water control and skilful methods of cultivation. On the other 
hand, however, abimdant opportumty existed for expandmg the food production 
of the outer territories and, mainly as a result of developments there, the nee 
import of the Indies as a whole fell from 8 to 4 per cent of total consumption 
between 1930 and 1939, and by the outbreak of war virtual self-sufficiency in 
this, the basic foodstuff, had been achieved. 

Qearly, however, the most effective way of utilizing the agricultural resources 
of the outer islands was by movmg at least part of the surplus rural population of 
Java to some of the more promising areas, and this ‘transmigration’ as the Dutch 
called It, came to form the second Ime of attack.^^ The earliest Dutch proposals 
for transferring part of the rural population of Java to selected areas m the outer 
parts of the archipelago date from 1903, and two years later the first colonists 
were settled at Gedongtataan m the Lampung district of southern Sumatra. 
This pioneer activity was necessarily on a small scale, and for many years after- 
wards the difficulties experienced, resulting partly from madequate surveys and 
consequent poor agricultural returns, partly from epidemics, and not least 
from the prejudices of the Javanese themselves, seemed to suggest that such 
ventures could never be economically carried out on a sufficient scale to contri- 
bute significantly to a solution of the problem. By comparison with the con- 
siderable migration of Javan labourers to various parts of the outer territories, 
which besides involving much larger numbers made no financial calls on the 
government, the results were insignificant, and mterest in agricultural coloniza- 
tion gradually waned. When, however, in the early 1930s the depression caused 

As shown in Table 3, the average paddy yield for all Indonesia was 315 bushels per 
acre, but the figure for Java alone was about 30 per cent higher than this. 

For further details of the Dutch ‘transmigration’ programme see Pelzer (C), Chapters 
6 and y, and Peekema, pp. 145-53 
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thousands of unemployed workers to return to the overcrowded desas of Java^ 
the authorities began to re-examine the possibilities of transmigration. Thus^ m 
the light of experience at Gedongtataan^ new and much more effective methods 
were devised^ which m fact had much m common with those which were being 
adopted m Holland itself m the settlement of the North-east Polder reclaimed 
from the Zuyder Zee, and between 1936 and 1940 the number of Javan colonists^^ 
in the outer territories rose from 68,000 to 206,000. 

Under this new systeem van kernvorming {i.e, the estabhshment of nuclei of 
pioneer settlers who would prepare the area for later arrivals) preference was 
given to young peasant couples, but it was often found that to move a whole 
village (by stages) was in the long run the most effective procedure. First attention 
was directed to the areas of greatest congestion, notably m east-central Java, 
including Djokjakarta and Surakarta, and all-told about 60 per cent of the 
colonists went to the Lampung district, some 18 per cent to Palembang, a further 
4 per cent to other parts of Sumatra, over 16 per cent to central Celebes and 2.5 
per cent to southern and eastern Borneo. In all cases the authorities strove to 
preserve as much as possible of the Javan pattern of agriculture m the new settle- 
ments, and colomsts usually received one hectare of land (2 47 acres) per family 
to be used solely for subsistence crops. Thus, freed from debts and other hard- 
ships resultmg from thelong-contmued decline m the size of holdmgs in Java, the 
colomsts were quickly able to attain a higher standard of hving than they had 
been accustomed to at home. Nevertheless, there was force in Pelzer’s criticism 
that, notwithstandmg the greater capital outlay which would have been required, 
better results and a safer margin for the future would have been obtamed by 
providmg larger holdmgs, and promotmg the cultivation also of cash crops along 
the Imes already followed by many of the mdigenous inhabitants of the outer 
territories.^^ 

So far as the latter were concerned, Javanese colomzation, though much re- 
sented, often had benefiaal results m that it fostered a change from shifting to 
permanent cultivation on the part of those who witnessed the superiority of 
Javanese methods and whose land could sometimes be irrigated under the 
schemes mtroduced for the colomsts. Indeed, some modification of the mdigenous 
agriculture m the outer territories was a necessary concomitant of any large-scale 
setdement there by peasants from the overcrowded parts of Java, though, as will 
be considered m Chapter 10, other ways of effectmg this may prove to be more 
appropriate. 

By the time the Pacific War broke out real progress had been made, and the 
Dutch were within sight of achieving the goal they had set themselves of moving 
100,000 people a year. On the assumption that the population of Java had been 

The term colomsts here refers exclusively to persons taking part m the ‘transmigration* 
schemes and not to estate labourers, nuneworkers, etc. 

The standard amount of one hectare (2 47 acres) was only a httle larger than that of 
the average holdmg in Java, te 2 2 acres 
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increasing during the 1930s by approximately 6oo>ooo per year, however, even 
this figure would have been inadequate, and the offiaal view was that an annual 
imgration of about 250,000-300,000 persons, consisting mainly of young people 
m their ‘procreative period’, would have been necessary to prevent the population 
of Java from contmumg to gi*ow.^^ 

Whether transfers of population on such a scale could ever have been achieved, 
let alone sustamed, was m Pelzer’s opimon extremely doubtful, and already signs 
of congestion were appearmg m several parts of the outer territories, notably in 
the better volcanic areas of upland Sumatra and Celebes. In any case, however, 
transfers of population on this scale were out of the question in the immediate 
future so that, notwithstanding the important contribution which transmigra- 
tion was beginnmg to make towards solvmg the problem of over-population in 
Java, It was necessary to consider other means as well if disaster were to be 
avoided. 

It was m these circumstances, therefore, that mdustriahzation, which smce the 
beginnmg of the century had been the subject of mtenmttent discussion and 
investigation, began for the first time to make really significant progress. To 
understand the nature of the developments which took place between 1930 and 
1942, however, it is necessary to consider something of previous attempts to 
promote mdustrial enterprise in Indonesia. 

In common with those of a great many other parts of Asia, the traditional 
subsistence handicraft mdustries of the Indonesian countryside had suffered a 
severe dechne as a result of the introduction of cheap Western manufactures 
in the 19th century, and the consequent loss of income on the part of many mem- 
bers of the village community had been a major factor in causmg rural impoverish- 
ment. For this reason one of the earhest themes to be stressed under the Ethical 
Policy had been the need for promotmg industrialization as a means of raismg 
hvmg standards in the Indies. 

As to how this could best be done, however, there was wide disagreement, 
and although a start was made with the establishment of a rubber factory m 
Java m 1904, it quickly became apparent that Western mvestors were not im- 
pressed by the possibihties which such enterprises afforded. Still less could be 
hoped for m the way of investment by the local population, for there was no 
large mdigenous capitahst class and the Chmese and Arabs, who preferred to 
operate on a smaller and more mtimate scale, were not at this stage mterested m 
settiQg up Western-style factories. 

Thus very httle progress was made until the First World War, when the Indies 
were cut off from many estabhshed sources of Western manufactures as well as 
from important markets for their own exports. These conditions prompted the 
government to send an expert. Van Kol,^^ to study mdustrial development m 
Japan and to consider the relevance of Japanese experience to Indonesian con- 
ditions. In addition, some provision was made to supply the demand of the Indies- 
Quoted m Pelzer (C)^ p. 21 1 Furmvail (A), p 333. 
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Dutch community for various food products and to manufacture such goods as 
soap, paper and textiles for a wider market. At the same time the behef that the 
lack of skilled technicians was the mam obstacle to mdustrial expansion led to 
the foundauon of the Techmcal Institute at Bandung m 1919 But with the 
resumption of 'normal’ tradmg patterns after the war^ mdustry agam langmshed, 
and several of the new concerns were forced to close down. Dutch factory owners 
in Holland had no desire to create new rivals for the Indonesian market^ and 
until the 1930S Western-style mdustry remamed virtually limited to the imtial 
processmg of locally produced raw materials and the provision of maintenance 
facihties for railways^, motor vehicles, shippmg, and the machmery used by the 
min es and estates. 

Meanwhile, the growth of 'cultural nationahsm’ and m particular of the Budi 
Utomi movement^ had been accompanied by a notable revival of handicraft 
industries m rural Java. Here agam war shortages, as well as government aid, 
had provided a further stimulus, and a considerable expansion took place m the 
production of agarettes and kapok. In its origms this small-scale Indonesian 
mdustry was essentially a domestic activity, but as time went on the practice 
grew up of estabhshmg mdustrial 'centrals’ on a co-operative basis. In effect 
these were small factories employmg perhaps ten to fifty workers, and usually 
carrymg out only the final stage(s) of the manufacturmg process while the rest 
were performed, as before, m the peasants’ homes As Sitsen pointed out,^^ this 
system of co-operation was deeply rooted m two traditional features of Javanese 
life, namely the strong sense of mutual assistance {gotong rojong) among the 
members of the village commumty, and the distmct seasonal rhythm m employ- 
ment on the land, which made it desirable to find other occupations during the 
slack tunes of the agricultural year. 

When, therefore, the economic crisis of the 1930s caused the authorities once 
agam to turn to mdustrialization as a possible means of combatmg the distress 
caused by the catastrophic declme in the country’s exports, there were more 
solid foundations on which to build than had ever previously been the case. 
Considerable assistance was given to rural mdustry m general, and the number of 
co-operative 'centrals’ increased rapidly, particularly those engaged m bank 
productions^ and the manufacture of pottery, furmture, cigarettes and hats. By 
1939 It was estimated that there were some 2,500,000 workers in small-scale 
secondary mdustries, all but 100,000 of whom were Indonesians. In the rapid 
expansion which took place, however, a fauly large number of concerns, owing 
to financial failure, passed mto Chmese ownership, and an attempt by Indonesian 
members of the Volksraad to introduce measures, analogous to those of the 1870 

Budi Utomo (‘glorious endeavour’) was founded in 1908 by a small group of young 
Western-educated Javanese nobles It was particularly concerned to set up schools for 
Indonesians Sitsen, p 17 

^ Battk is a way of producing traditional designs, often of great mtricacy, on cotton cloth. 
It normally involves several dippmgs in different-coloured dyes, during each of which the 
parts not to be dyed in that particular colour are blocked out with molten wax. 
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Agrarian Law^ to exclude aliens from partiapating in such enterprises was 
unsuccessful. 

Important developments also occurred in modem factory mdustry during 
the period between the depression and the outbreak of the Pacific War. While 
to a large extent this was the result of active promotion by the Indies government, 
which was perturbed by both the economic distress m Java and the growing 
popularity of cheap Japanese manufactures there/® it represented also in part 
a natural outgrowth from the older-estabhshed mamtenance mdustnes. Thus, in 
addition to plants manufacturmg various consumer goods, notably textiles, 
footwear and soap, there was also a considerable expansion m shipbuildmg, the 
manufacture of agricultural machmery and other key engmeering enterprises. 
Particularly significant m the former case was the estabhshment of subsidiary 
factories by well-established European and American concerns; examples m- 
eluded Goodyear tyres, a Bata shoe factory and Lever and Van den Bergh’s 
soap and margarme factories. Nevertheless, the total volume of factory produc- 
tion in Indonesia was still comparatively small m 1939, and the development of 
the ensuing two years before the Japanese occupation, though considerable, 
did not fundamentally alter the picture. 

The outstandmg feature of the geographical distribution of manufacturing 
mdustry, both large and small scale, m Indonesia was its overwhelmmg con- 
centration in Java. With the exception of a few isolated installations like the large 
cement works near Padang and some of the chemical plants located on the oil- 
fields, practically the only important industries m the outer territories were those 
engaged m the imtial processing of export commodities and local foodstuffs. 
For the rest, the great mass of small-scale industnes and some 70 per cent of the 
registered factories were widely scattered throughout Java. While to some extent 
this distribution reflected the localizmg effect of very high transport costs m 
mdustnes designed mainly to supply the home market, it was also m large 
measure the result of the dehberate official pohey aimed at providmg new 
sources of employment for as many of the poverty-stricken peasantry as possible, 
within close range of their home areas. Thus, m addition to a moderately dense 
spr inklin g of government-supported centrals over the Javanese countryside as 
a whole, the new factories were fairly evenly shared out among the larger towns. 
The mam soap and margarme factories were situated m Batavia, Semarang 
produced textiles and motor tyres, Surabaja also had a tyre plant as weU as a 
modern shipbuildmg industry, Bandung manufactured qumme and textiles, 
and both Garut and Tegal had large spinning factories. 

By the time the Pacific War broke out in 1941 the various measures undertaken 
by the Dutch for the purpose of alleviatmg the population problem of Java were 
still at too early a stage for their long-term prospects to be assessed with any 
accuracy. Nevertheless, the beginning of a trend towards a better balance between 

Between 1929 and 1935 the Japanese share of the Indies’ import trade rose from 10 2 
per cent to 30 i per cent. 
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the several parts of the archipelago could certainly be discerned during the later 
1930S. Both Atjeh and the Lampung distria of Sumatra had begm to produce 
rice surpluses and there was a substantial and growmg flow of manufactured 
goods from Java to many parts of the outer territories^'^ where^ as we have seen^ 
cash mcomes werej on the average, much higher. 

In short, Java was commg to depend more and more on exploitmg its position 
at the heart of the archipelago and, by means of the services it rendered as the 
admimstrative, managerial and mdustrial nucleus of the whole of the Indies, 
was providmg a hvelihood not only for its relatively large ‘European’ commumty 
but also for a growmg proportion of the indigenous population as well. Thus, 
whereas in earher times, as Levy has said, the Indies constituted not one economic 
umt but several, with some areas tributary to the Straits Settlements, others 
centrmg upon Java and still others almost completely isolated, the whole ter- 
ritory under Dutch control was at last being progressively welded into a single 
economic entity. 

VI. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The measure of this mtegration was to be seen in the steadily improvmg network 
of commumcations, alike on sea, land and in the air. Thanks to the country’s 
physical character, water-borne transport remained the most important of all, 
and besides the mam commercial and mail services, which were almost com- 
pletely in the hands of the K.P.M., innumerable country boats and small 
Chinese-owned steam- and motor-powered craft played a very important r 61 e 
m both river and coastal trade. 

Although It was a private company, the K.P.M. worked m close collabora- 
tion with, and was subsidized by, the Netherlands Indies government, and 
besides operatmg an elaborate network of coastal and inter-island services, 
it also owned craft which plied regularly on many of the larger rivers of Borneo, 
Sumatra and New Gumea. All-told its fleet, which aggregated over 300,000 tons, 
mcluded some 150 vessels rangmg ftom the large 4,000- to 6,ooo-ton steam or 
motor ships used on the main runs between Java, Sumatra and Malaya to the 
diminutive stern-wheelers on the upper reaches of the big rivers of Borneo.^^ 

In 1938 the K.P,M. operated some 70 regular services of at least monthly 
frequency, and, as might be expected, Batavia was the mam focus for the Java- 
Sumatra-Malaya-Westem Borneo routes, and Surabaja for the Java-Lesser- 
Sunda-south-eastem Borneo services, while Makasar formed the nodal centre 
for the network of hues covenng the remainder of the Great East. Although it was 
widely cntidzed on account of its high charges, particularly for freight,^® the 

Between 1935 and 1941 the value of manufactured goods supphed by Java to the 
from 34 milhon guilders to 96 miUion guilders Sitsen, p. 4 
f Levy (A), p 163. « Kennedy (A), p 76, 

It should however be realized that the K P M had to mamtain many services to the 
remoter islands which could never be paymg propositions 
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K.P.M. enjoyed a deservedly good reputaUon for the efficiency with which its 
wide-ranging services were operated. 

In contrast to the shipping network which was conceived on a country-wide 
basis^ the extent and quahty of overland communications varied greatly from 
island to island. This was most strikmgly seen m respect of railways, which 
were hxmted exclusively to Java and Sumatra, with 3,362 and 1,227 re- 
spectively, m both cases mainly on the 3 ft. 6 m. gauge. In Java the system was 
remarkably well developed, no area bemg as much as 50 imles from a railway 
line, and some excellent express services linked the prmcipal towns. In Sumatra, 
on the other hand, the network was much more fragmentary. Thus the three 
separate 3 ft. 6 m. systems, respectively m the East Coast (Deh), Padang and 
the far south (Oosthaven-Palembang) were entirely unconnected with one 
another, while the fourth system m Atjeh, although it made contact with that 
of the East Coast at Besitang, was on the narrower 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 
through running (by means of a third rail) was possible only as far as Pangkalan- 
susu. 

Both the mcompleteness of the network in Sumatra and the total absence of 
railways in the less-developed islands were m part the result of a decision taken 
in the 1930s to concentrate instead on developmg a really good road system in the 
outer territories. Thus plans for a through railway m Sumatra were scrapped, but 
by 1940 a N/S road, 1,059 miles long, had been completed from Kutaradja to 
Oosthaven, and there was also a fairly elaborate network m several other parts 
of the island. 

Java, of course, was even better off in this respect, possessmg as it did some 
40 per cent of the total Indies road mileage of 42,744 and nearly 70 per cent of the 
7^399 system of first-class asphalt roads. The mam artery of the Java system 
was originally the Great Post Road built by order of Daendels between 1808 
and 1811 as part of his preparations agamst the impending British invasion 
at that time. The road ran from Anjer on the Sunda Strait m Bantam via Batavia 
to Pasuruan and Panarukan in the extreme east of the island, but partly because 
of Daendel’s fear of sea-borne attack and partly in order to tap the rich and 
populous agricultural area in the heart of the island it swung inland from the 
coast east of Batavia, and continued through Djokjakarta and Surakarta, a route 
which, with certain modifications was later followed by the first State Railway 
line between Batavia and Surabaja. However, in subsequent years the shorter 
and less mountainous route via Tjurebon, Semarang and the lower Solo valley 
was adopted for both the main railway line and the principal trunk road ftom 
Batavia to Surabaja. 

Outside Java and Sumatra, however, progress in road building was m general 
much less advanced, and though a few of the smaller islands were fairly well 
covered, big gaps remained in the mteriors of both Borneo and Celebes, while 
New Gmnea had practically no roads at all beyond the coastal ports. Where 
motor roads were non-existent, coastal and river routes were supplemented by 
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bullock-cart tracks in the more populous areas, but human porterage carried the 
main share of such traffic as there was m the remoter mteriors. And even in Java, 
where innumerable Chmese- and Indonesian-owned buses and trucks were m 
regular operation, the indigenous trade, which m effect consisted largely of the 
exchange of dried and salted fish from the coast against rice from the interior, 
was still carried mamly by bullock cart along the country roads. 

Finally the Dutch had been quick to appreaate the possibilities which air 
commumcations afforded for the closer integration of their scattered and largely 
undeveloped territories in the Indies, and as early as 1928 had set up the 
K.N.LL.M.®^ which, like the K.P.M., received an annual subsidy from the Indies 
Government. By 1938 its regular flights covered 150,000 miles a month and 
places as far apart as Medan, Tarakan, Makasar and Denpasar were connected 
with Batavia and Surabaja by weekly or more frequent services. 


VII. URBAN GEOGRAPHY 

One of the most striking ways m which the Netherlands Indies reflected the 
distinctive character of the metropolitan power was in the geographical and social 
pattern of its towns and aties. For Dutch civilization is pre-e min ently urban, 
and the extent to which the refinements and amenities of European town life 
were transplanted to Java was without parallel in any other part of South-east 
Asia. 

That IS not to say, however, that the towns of the Netherlands Indies were 
exclusively Dutch creations, for Indonesia had an urban tradition of its own, even 
though this was less highly developed than, for example, those of India, Chin a or 
Japan. Indeed, some of the old hraton towns survived as hvmg entities relatively 
httle changed by Dutch rule, the two most outstanding cases being Dj'okjakarta 
and Surakarta, the respective capitals of the two Vorstenlanden of the same 
names in central Java. But these were undeniably exceptional, and more often the 
mdigenous settlements, whether hraton towns or the once more or less mdepen- 
dent port cities, were transformed beyond recogmtion as a result of Dutch activi- 
ties. Such, in their different ways, were Palembang, Surabaja, Tjirebon and 
Makasar, to name but a few examples m which the pre-Dutch cores were almost 
completely submerged by later growth. And finally some of the most important 
towns, like Batavia, Medan and the oil ports of Borneo, were for aU practical pur- 
poses the creations of the Dutch and indeed their very existence was based upon 
economic or strategic factors which had come into operation only durmg the era 
of Dutch domination.®^ 

Konmkhjke Nederlandsche-Indische Luchtvaart Mij (Royal Netherlands Indies Air- 
ways Coy ) Note: Present-day road, rail, sea and air maps are given m Figs. 45-52. 

The distinction between the second and third groups of towns referred to here is 
really one of degree. Thus Batavia itself was built on the site of a pre-existmg Indonesian 
town (Jacatra) though this was less important than pre-Dutch Surabaja or Makasar, 
and virtually nothmg remains of the original Jacatra today. 
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Undoubtedly Batavia (5333015)/^ the capital and largest city, v^as the most 
outstandmg example of all The old town, founded by Coen in 1619 on the site 
of the Javanese settlement of Jacatra, origmally enjoyed a true coastal location 
at the mouth of the Tji Liwung but, m the course of the three centuries which 
followed, a mile- wide belt of alluvium had accumulated between the town and 
the shoreline. Smce the 19th century the old town, though stiU remaining the chief 
business district and industrial centre had ceased to be inhabited by Europeans 
and had become the prmcipal Chinese quarter, the Dutch having moved out to 
the newer districts of Weltevreden and Meester Cornehs. 

One of the less satisfactory aspects of early Dutch urban planning in tlie Indies 

The figure for Batavia is the combined total (1930 Census) for the two municipahties 
Batavia (4355I84) and Meester Cornehs (97,831). For an excellent account of Batavia 
see Fryer (A), and on urban life generally see Kennedy (A) and Wertheim (C). 
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ground of Weltevreden and Meester Cornelis. Both of these new centres were 
originally developed as part of Daendels’ strategic plans to meet British attacks 
on the coast itself, Weltevreden 3-4 miles inland bemg chosen as the mam centre 
for the government offices and Meester Cornelis^, 6 miles from the shore^ as the 
headquarters of the armed forces. In marked contrast to the Dutch style of the 
old town, with its stufiy houses and narrow cobbled streets, both districts were 
spaaously laid out, with fine broad avenues and extensive gardens, and m more 
recent times many impressive public buildmgs and hotels were erected m Wel- 
tevreden. Meanwhile, Meester Cornehs (now D)atmegara) became the most 
exclusive residential area, whose numerous and m many cases very ostentatious 
houses, with their white stucco walls, tiled roofs and floors®® and great shaded 
porches, were an apt comment on both the wealth and the mentahty of their 
occupants. 

Although with the removal m 1919 of restrictions on their place of residence, 
the Chmese were no longer confined to any specific parts of the city, the majority 
remained, for economic reasons in their traditional quarter. Likewise, many 
Indonesians had their own favourite areas, m the form of mdigenous kampong- 
style settlements which had grown up in the interstices between the major built- 
up districts of the city where, m Fryer’s words, they formed ‘a veritable ms 
in urbe\^^ 

As a result of coastal sedimentation and the increase m the size of ships, the 
need for a new port became acute m the later 19th century, and in 1877 work 
was begun on the artificial harbour of Tandjung Periuk, 6 miles to the north-east 
of the old port. Durmg the decades which followed, much expansion and many 
improvements were made, and by 1938 Tandjung Penuk was one of the best- 
equipped harbours m the whole of Asia. But although it was the leadmg port of 
the Indies m terms of the value of its foreign trade and the tonnage of shippmg 
which entered, it was surpassed in the volume of merchandise handled by both 
Palembang and Bahkpapan, the mam oil ports of Sumatra and Borneo respectively, 
and also by Surabaja m eastern Java. 

Geographically speaking, Tandjung Periuk remamed separate from Batavia 
proper, but even so the latter extended N/S for a distance of over miles on both 
sides of the Tji Liwung. This attenuated pattern, ahgned at right angles to the 
coast, clearly owed much to the strategic considerations already noted, but the 
other advantages, particularly in regard to health, which followed from expansion 
onto the higher ground mstead of along the coast were obviously great, and for 
these reasons an essentially similar pattern of growth was repeated in several of 
the other coastal towns of northern Java, mcludmg besides Surabaja and Semar- 
ang such smaller centres as Tegal, Pasuruan and Probohnggo. 

In other respects also, most of the larger towns of Java, both coastal and inland, 
exhibited many of the same characteristics as Batavia, notably in their archi- 

^ Wood was avoided as far as possible owing to the prevalence of termites Kennedy 
(A), p 150. Fryer (A), p. 482. 
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tecturcj their spacious street patterns and their tradition of communal segrega- 
tion. In particular the second aty, Surabaja (34X3675), situated near the opposite 
end of the island in the lee of Madura, was remarkably similar to the capital 
in general appearance though, besides possessmg growing manufacturing m- 
dustries and a large commercial harbour, it had its own speaal importance as the 
main naval base for the Netherlands Indies fleet. Roughly mid-way between 
these two was the third largest city, Semarang (217,796), ihe capital and chief 
port of Middle Java, and m order of magmtude these three northern coastal 
aties were followed by Bandung (166,815) an inland town originally founded by 
the Sultan of Tjirebon m the Priangan highlands, but completely transformed by 
the Dutch during the 19th and 20th centuries. Thus it became the centre of the 
quinine industry and the permanent headquarters of the army, and moreover 
housed several government departments and the chief workshops of the State 
Railways. Thanks to its elevation (2,300 ft.) and its extremely beautiful surround- 
mgs, Bandung was by Western standards the most attractive large town in the 
whole of the Indies, and this was reflected in the high proportion (over 12 per 
cent) of Europeans m its population.^’ 

By contrast, Surakarta (165,484) and Djokjakarta (136,649) were the least 
Europeanized of all and, despite the fact that both were on the mam E/W road 
and railway, they still retamed much of their anaent character as centres of the 
traditional Javanese way of life. Each was situated in the midst of the densely 
populated agricultural plams of the Vorstenlanden and, notwithstanding the large 
and ornate kratons which formed their prmdpal nuclei, both appeared to be 
essentially overgrown villages rather than cities in the Western sense of the term. 

Only after aU these urban centres m Java do we come, seventh on the list, to 
the largest town of the outer territones, namely Palembang (108,145), a long 
sprawhng settlement some fifty miles up the great Air Musi of south-eastern 
Sumatra. Here the same kmd of pile and raft dwellmgs as were described by the 
10th-century Arab writer Bozorg bm Shabriar could still be seen, though the 
survivmg hraton dates only from 1780. The main growth of modem Palembang, 
however, was associated with tlie spectacular progress of the south-eastern 
Sumatran oil mdustry, for which it served as the refining centre and port. 

For the rest, while Java had 27 towns of between 20,000 and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, includmg coastal ports (aU except Tjilatjap on the northern coast) and m- 
land marketing and administrative centres widely scattered throughout its 
teeming countryside, the outer territories had only nine, all but one of which were 
ports. Thus Sumatra had Medan®^ (76,584), Padang (52,054) and Oosthaven 

This was the highest percentage of Europeans in any town m the Indies; a further 
10 per cent were Chinese and 77 per cent Indonesians But as Lehmann has shown^ 52 per 
cent of the residential space was reserved for Europeans, 8 per cent for Chinese and only 
40 per cent for Indonesians. Quoted in Wertheim (C), p. 169. 

Medan was not a port, this function bemg performed for it by Belawan (Belawan 
Deh) some 16 miles away. Similarly, Emmahaven was the port for Padang though the 
two were often regarded as a smgle entity 
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(253170)5 respectively serving the Ciiltuurgebied5 the West Coast and the Lam- 
pimgs in the extreme southj together with Djambi (225071)5 which was very 
much overshadowed by its near neighbour Palembang. Likewise m Borneoj 
Bandjarmasm (655698)5 Pontianak (45^196) and Bahkpapan (295843) were the 
prmcipal ports of the southern, western and eastern coasts respectively, while m 
Celebes, Makasar (84,855), the second largest town of the outer territories, was 
the great entrepot of the south-west, with Menado (27,544) as its much smaller 
counterpart m the north-east. East of Celebes the largest town was Ambon 
(17,433) whose importance as a port and as the second naval base in the country 
was, however, rather greater than mere numbers of population might suggest. 

Notwiths tand ing the survival on a limited scale of certam mdigenous urban 
traditions, the larger towns of both Java and the outer territories taken as a whole 
appeared essentially ahen to the surroundings m which they were situated 
\Wiereas only 37 per cent of the mdigenous population of Java hved m the 
island’s seven largest towns, more than half the Europeans and a third of the 
Chinese were found m them, and although the combmed European and Chmese 
population in most towns did not amoimt to more than 15-25 per cent of their 
total numbers, it was undoubtedly they^*^ who ran the admmistration and 
controlled all the mam economic and other activities which provided the towns 
with their raison d’etre. 

Moreover, except for Surakarta and Djokjakarta which were the capitals of 
survivmg mdigenous states, few of the larger towns were of any real significance 
as regional foci in the eyes of the ordmary Indonesian peasant,®^ to whom the 
village of his birth, with its self-contamed economy and society, was almost the 
only focus of mterest. 

Admittedly the drift of Indonesians, particularly from the overcrowded country- 
side of Java, to the towns had already reached considerable proportions by the 
1930S3 and besides the ever-growmg urban proletariat, tlie Indonesian commercial 
and bureaucratic clerical middle class grew rapidly in numbers, especially after 
the econoinic depression had led to the replacement of many Europeans and 
Eurasians by Indonesians, who were willmg to accept lower rates of remunera- 
tion. But so far as their mcomes permitted, tliese middle-class Indonesians 
sought to hve m ‘European’ style, a state of affairs which confirmed the fact 
that the towns were still run primarily by and for the ‘Europeans’ to whom they 
were m almost every respect the mam centres of life m the Indies. 

With improvmg commumcations, the growmg numbers of ‘European’®^ 
residents, and various material advances, for example m samtation and air 
conditLonmg, it was possible to provide more and more of the amemties of the 

In most of the larger towns ‘Europeans’ (z e Europeans and Eurasians) formed be- 
tween 4 and 10 per cent, and Chinese between 10 and 20 per cent But in some of the towns 
of the outer territories the Chmese formed over 30 per cent, e g Medan, Bahkpapan and 
Tarakan 

Makasar and Palembang were to some extent exceptions to this 

See note 59 
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metropolitan country m these tropical outposts. In the early days before the 
coming of the steamships when visits home to Europe were extremely few and 
far between^ the Dutch had perforce adopted what has been called a ‘mestizo' 
way of life m the IndieSj characterized by a good deal of concubmage, widespread 
addiction to local customs and dishes and much pseudo-feudal ostentation.^^ 
But especially m the 20th century these habits had changed almost out of re- 
cogmtions and no effort was spared to make the expatnate's life as European as 
possible. Even before the First World War, the Dutch m the Indies had de- 
veloped an enthusiasm for literary and artistic societies to an extent unknown in 
British tropical lands^ India not excepted^ and during the mter-war years such 
activities multiphed rapidly. Travelhng exhibitions of European pictures^ fre- 
quent visits by world-famous musiaans {en route to or from Austraha or Japan) 
and the general speedmg up m the transit of periodicals and private corres- 
pondence from Europe by airmail and of news m general by radio, ail combmed 
to make the Indies-Dutch town-dweller less and less conscious of bemg cut off 
from home, and correspondingly far more ready to accept what disadvantages 
there were m return for a far higher standard of hvmg than he could hope to 
attam m the mother country. Thus, a growmg proportion of Dutchmen who had 
spent their workmg hves m the Indies chose to retire there, especially m the towns 
withm easy range of one or other of the dehghtful hiU stations of Java. And m 
this way the snowball effect continued, for the more ‘Europeans' there were, 
the more facihties it paid to provide, as for example the organization of regular 
supphes of dairy and market-garden produce withm the country, and the import 
of temperate frmt and vegetables by air from Austraha. 

VIII. THE INDIES-DUTCH WAY OF LIFE 

AU m all the Indies-Dutch way of life m the 1930s was a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and as an example of what might be attamed in the way of health, comfort 
and the mamtenance of European standards withm the humid tropics, its only 
counterpart was to be foimd among the wealthier sections of contemporary 
Brazihan society, a situation which may not have been wholly unconnected with 
the fact that m both cases many of the ‘Europeans’ mvolved were of mixed blood. 

Be that as it may, however, the paradox remamed that while the ‘Europeans’ 
became more firmly attached by residence to the Indies they were nevertheless 
becoimng further and further removed m outlook from the mdigenous peoples 
of the country. For in fact the ‘Europeans’ were tendmg to setde more perman- 
ently m the Indies only because they were creating there, m a handful of enclaves 
m the larger towns, an artificial European environment which, by virtue of the 
great expense entailed m its upkeep, was completely beyond the reach of the 
ordinary Indonesian. Thus the Indies-Dutchman of the 1930s, though in many 
cases bled and born m the coimtry and hving there until his dying day, was not 

See Wertheim (C), pp. 171-2, and also Furmvall (A), pp 212, 415#. 
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iofrequently far less in touch with the life of its indigenous peasantry than his 
predecessor of the 19th century had been. 

In this way> therefore, the gulf between the Europeans and the indigenes 
grew wider, in spite of all improvements m the technicahties of commumcations, 
and while m the immediate pre-war years the Indies-Dutch became increasingly 
desirous of obtaining some form of ‘dominion status for the Indies’, under 
which they would have remamed the rulmg ehte, many Indonesian nationalists 
had already begun to think in terms of a more drastic change in the relationship 
with the metropolitan power. 

This widemng pohtical gulf was of course only one aspect of the fundamental 
problem which, despite the success of the Dutch achievement m other respects, 
s till remained unsolved. For although the Indies ranked as one of the world’s 
leading exporters of primary produce, and as an imperial prize outshone aU other 
territories m South-east Asia, the hving standards of the mdigenous population 
were among the lowest in the whole of that region®^ and, at least in Java where 
two-thirds of them lived, were tending to fall rather than to rise. 

While It IS fashionable tp blame this unfortunate state of affairs primarily 
on Dutch parsimony, the basic cause of the exceptional poverty in Java was the 
intense overcrowdmg m that island. This was only mdirectly and unmtentionaUy 
the result of Dutch activities, and mdeed once the seriousness of the situation 
was realized the authorities had been assiduous m their search for solutions. 
Moreover, compared with British Malaya, whose exports were nearly two-thirds 
as large, the Netherlands Indies contained ten times as many people, so that a 
comparable share of profits ploughed back mto social services made a very much 
poorer showmg m the Dutch than in the British dependency. All that, however, 
is not to deny that the contrast between the wealth of the Europeans (and of 
many Chinese) and the poverty of the mass of the mdigenous people was great, 
even by colomai standards, and this has inevitably coloured the attitude of the 
Indonesians to the Dutch m post-war years. 

Yet the legacy which the Netherlands bequeathed to the Indonesians m 1949 
was by no means as unsatisfactory as the latter have often imphed. Whatever its 
faults, Dutch patemahsm was responsible for the Agrarian Law of 1870 which 
‘conserved the native soil as the national heritage of the Indonesian people’®^ and 
so left the country almost completely free from the problems of ‘dispropor- 
tionate land concentration and the existence of a landlord class, dangerous for the 
economic, social and pohtical development of the country’.®® 

Similarly the Dutch pohcy of relying on indigenous rather than foreign 
labour has meant that Indonesia today has a far lower proportion of ahen Asians 
in Its population than any other country in South-east Asia except the Phihppmes, 
and this has meant that communalism is less to the fore than it threatened to 
be, at least until recently, across the Straits in Malaya. 

The numbers of persons paying mcome tax m Java in 1935 included 51,122 ‘Euro- 
peans* and only 20,384 Indonesians Zmkin (A), p. 131. «« Jacoby, p. 69, Ihid, 
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Finally it was Dutch business sense, as well as the inherent geographical 
diversity of the country, which explained why the Indies export economy was not 
excessively concentrated on one or at most two major commodities but, on the 
contrary, covered the widest range of any country m the whole inter-tropical 
belt. And although the events of more recent years have done much to impair 
this advantage, the new Indonesia still has far better potentialities for developmg 
a well-balanced range of exports than any other state m South-east Asia. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Problems of the New Indonesia: A -Economic 
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INTRODUCTION: THE NEW INDONESIA 
The independence of Indonesia was first proclaimed by Dr. Sukarno on August 
ly, 19453 two days after the Japanese surrender, but it was not until December 
27, 1949 that the Dutch agreed to transfer sovereignty over the whole of their 
former East Indian possessions, apart from West New Guinea,^ to the new 
repubhc. 

Dunng the eight years which elapsed between the outbreak of the Pacific 
War and the achievement of independence, the Indonesian economy sustained 
severe damage and dislocation. In the first brief phase of AUied resistance, numer- 
ous installations, especially in the petroleum mdustry, were subjected to ‘scorched 
earth’ tactics and, m the Japanese occupation which followed, the Indies suffered 
particularly acute hardships. Because of its large population, Java was treated 
from the outset as the main labour pool of the Nan Yo, and only a minute 
remnant survived of the 300,000 labourers who were shipped overseas to work on 
projects of various kmds.^ Meanwhile, owmg to the virtual cessation of foreign 
trade, multitudes of Indonesians were deprived of their normal livehhood and 
food supply, a state of affairs which led to much illegal squatting in Java and the 
Cultuurgebied, and also to dangerous depletion of the forest reserves particularly 
m the former island. Fmally, during the post-war struggle agamst the Dutch, 
widespread sabotage and even more general neglect of estates, nunes and fac- 
tories militated agamst economic recovery, such as was taking place with far 
less difficulty in many other parts of South-east Asia. 

By the agreement of December 1949, Indonesia became an equal partner with 
the former metropolitan power in the new Netherlands-Indonesian Umon, under 
the titular headship of the Dutch Crown, an arrangement which was clearly 
modelled on the formula which had previously been devised to keep India and 
Pakistan within the Bntish Commonwealth. Such a system appeared to entail 
considerable advantages for both the parties involved. The position of Dutch 
investments in Indonesia - stiff very substantial - was safeguarded,^ and oppor- 

^ See below, pp 362-4, for an account of the political aspects of the Dutch- Indonesian 
struggle. It was decided in August 1962 that West New Guinea should come under 
Indonesian sovereignty on ist May, 1963 See below, pp 402-3 

2 See Wertheim (C), p 264, and Thompson, Virgima (D), p. 163 

® Despite extensive damage to Dutch propernes in the Indies after 1941, the total 
Dutch investments there at the time of the transfer of sovereignty were valued at over 
4,000 million guilders As a result of further losses and considerable though only partially 
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tunities were preserved for the employment of Dutch skilled personnel m the ser- 
vice of the new state.^ Smce many of these employees, thanks to their special tram- 
mg and unrivalled knowledge of local conditions, were irreplaceable at short notice, 
the Indonesians stood to benefit no less than the Dutch from this provision. 

Nevertheless, the successful operation of the Netherlands-Indonesian Umon 
demanded a degree of mutual confidence which, because of the preceding 
^pohce actions’, the hard bargaining of the Dutch over the extent of Indonesia’s 
financial mdebtedness, and the contmuing dispute over West New Guinea, was 
not forthcommg. Thus on February 13, 1956 the Indonesian government 
unilaterally abrogated the Umon and m December 1957 it mtroduced even more 
drastic measures aimed at excluding all surviving Dutch interests from the 
country.® It is against this background that the economic problems of the new 
Indonesia will be exammed m the present chapter; the pohtical and social 
problems will be considered m Chapter ii. 

With Its productive capacity reduced by 1949 to barely half that of 1941, 
Indonesia began its mdependent existence under severe economic handicaps. 
Moreover, the national government’s writ has only recently been made 
effective throughout all the territories nominally under its control, and centres 
of sporadic disaffection have existed m some of the outer islands and even in 
parts of western Java within a short distance of Djakarta (formerly Batavia), the 
capital aty, until very recently. 

Clearly, economic rehabihtation - if not a complete restoration of the pre-war 
economic pattern -• was a sim qua non for the survival of the new regime, and m 
particular it was necessary to rebuild roads and railways, to repair the essential 
services of town and countryside (the latter mdudmg irrigation works, many of 
which had suffered severe damage) and to restore the productive capaaty of 
mmes, estates and factories. 

Furthermore, the new state now has to provide both the funds and the 

successful attempts at repatnating Dutch capital smce then, the figure had been much 
reduced by December 1957. Even SO3 most of the large-scde busmess enterprises and 
plantations (the latter responsible for 44 per cent of total exports) were still under Dutch 
control, though Americans held the hon’s share of the mvestments m the oil mdustry 
Transfers of profits to foreign mvestors m 1956 (Rp milhon) were 447 2 to U S A 
(62 2 per cent), 165 4 to the Netherlands (23 per cent) and 95 to the Sterlmg Area (13 
per cent) 

^ The new government also assumed responsibility for Indonesia’s pre-mdependence 
debts to the Netherlands, but this provision consututed a contmumg source of friction 
between the two countries In April 1950 the Netherlands government granted the In- 
donesian government a loan of 280 milhon guilders 

® In 1956 the Indonesian government repudiated all its pre-war debts to the Nether- 
lands, and m December 1957, in protest agamst the Dutch refusal to transfer sovereignty 
over West New Gumea, it stopped payments on the 1950 loan and subsequently nauon- 
alized all Dutch property remaimng in the country A recent Dutch estimate (December 
1958) of Indonesia’s outstanding debts to the Netherlands put the total at 846 milhon 
guilders (552 milhon to private mvestors, 98 million balance outstandmg of pre-war 
government debts, and 196 milhon balance outstanding of 1950 loan). See also below, 
notes 10 and 82 and Chapter ii. 
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personnel to maintain many services^ such as the civil admmistration, foreign 
service^ and fightmg forces, which were formerly in whole or in part the re- 
sponsibihty of the metropolitan power, and this has imposed an added burden on 
both Its stramed financial resources and on its even more hmited reserves of 
educated man-power.® 

Nor is this all. The old problem of the acute imbalance between congested 
Java and the predommantly underdeveloped outer islands has become even more 
pressmg as a result of eight years of neglect for, notwithstandmg the forced 
migration and deaths of labourers under the Japanese occupation, the density of 
population m Java (i,i68 per sq. mile m 1959) is now higher than ever, and the 
total population of the island is believed to be mcreasmg by over a milhon a 
year.'^ 

For ah these reasons it is apparent that even to restore the pre-war standards of 
living would have been a task of major proportions for the new regime. Yet in 
the very nature of the case it was mevitable that the great majority of the popu- 
lation would expect much more than this. For although mdependence was not 
sought primarily on these grounds by the small Indonesian intelligentsia, it is 
clear that m depressed Java the concept of merdeka (freedom) had come to be 
equated with the millenmum, and a rapid improvement in livmg standards 
would be regarded as the surest touchstone of the new regime’s success.® 

In these circumstances the paramount need was for a hard and sustained 
national effort to restore and expand productive capacity m the shortest possible 
time, but partly because of the very linuted education in practical affairs pre- 
viously vouchsafed to the Indonesians and partly, perhaps, out of an innate 
msouciance, popular demand has mstead led to the mtroduction of a seven-hour 
workmg day, and a mass of cripphng legislation against foreign capitahsts, which 
has seriously reduced the scale of their activities in the country. Fundamentally 
this attitude is based on the popular beliefs that Indonesia is the ‘third richest 
raw material country m the world’,® and therefore that the poverty of its peoples 
has been due primarily to the excessive profits extracted by the foreigners 

While the better-informed mmority reahze that, in relation to the total popu- 
lation, the country’s natural wealth is by no means superabundant, and that 
the acute maldistribution of population creates further econoimc problems of an 
extremely intractable character, they also are none the less resentful of the 
colomal past, and have been unable entirely to resist popular clamour for cheap if 
unavailing panaceas. 

Nevertheless, m mtention at least, Indonesian economic pohcy smce mde- 
pendence has not been whoUy unreahstic. Thus, in the first place it has aimed at 

® The reasons for the extreme shortage of skilled man-power are discussed above, pp 
272-3. 

^ In addition, the population of the outer islands is increasing by over half a million a 
year 

® See above, Table ii. 

® Report on Indonesia^ 8, August-September 1956, p 15 
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reducing the hitherto excessive dependence on the export of a few primary 
products^ whose prices are notoriously unstable^ while at the same time building 
up a much wider range of processmg and consumer goods mdustries and mcreas- 
mg the local production of foodstuffs. And secondly, it has sought to encourage 
si^-hoider production at the expense of the estates, and indeed it is clearly 
the mtention that the share of the large foreign-owned concerns in aH branches 
of the country’s economy should be reduced as rapidly as possible. 

Here, however, a dilemma arises, for these same enterpnses are the largest 
and most elficient producers of export commodities, and it is primarily from the 
foreign exchange which they earn that all the proposed new economic develop- 
ments must m the long run be financed. Moreover, if the foreign concerns are 
led to beheve that their existence will be tolerated only for a brief interim period, 
they cannot be expected to make the further heavy investments, for example, 
m rubber replantmg and general rehabihtation, which are already overdue. And 
even apart from this, their chances of contmumg to operate efficiently are 
gravely jeopardized by absenteeism, strikes, excessive taxation and a host of 
pettifogging regulations, all of which are at bottom expressions of a nation-wide 
resentment agamst what are regarded as the surviving vestiges of coloniahsm. 

In Its present transitional stage, the country’s economy exhibits a three-fold 
pattern, with large-scale capitahst undertakmgs remaining m control of most of 
the estates and mines,^® as well as of much of the factory industry, while state 
enterprise is gradually taking over a larger and larger share of all these activities, 
and both peasant agriculture and small-scale rural mdustry are bemg orgamzed 
mcreasmgly on co-operative lines. In a broad way this pattern recalls that of the 
contemporary Indian economy, though with the important differences, first that 
the mdustrial sector of the Indian economy is proportionately much more 
important and, secondly, that much the greater part of the large-scale capitahst 
mdustry m Indonesia remams m ahen, that is either European, American or 
Chmese, as opposed to indigenous, hands. 

The present emphasis on co-operatives m the coimtryside owes much to the 
former Vice-President, Dr. Mohammad Hatta, and it was mainly as a result of 
his activities that the government proclaimed its belief in the co-operative as the 
basic form of Indonesian enterpriser^ and has striven to build the new national 
economy as far as possible on the old and stable traditions of the countryside. 
Ever smce his foundmg m 1932 of the Indonesian Co-operative Movement, 
after close study of Dutch and Swedish practice, Hatta has argued that it repre- 
sented a modermzed version of the tradiuonal Indonesian gotong rojong (mutual 
assistance or, more freely, village soaalism).^^ From a total of 624 co-operatives, 
mostly credit organizations, immediately before the War the movement has 

However, as mentioned above (note 5) the Indonesian government has nationalized 
all such enterprises owned by the Dutch, and has stated its mtention of paying no com- 
pensation for these until the West New Guinea dispute is settled in its favour See also 
below, p. 378 

See Higgins, Benjamm (A), p 122 Qf above, p. 296. 
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grown rapidly under the new regime^ and today there are over 16^000 co- 
operatives in the country as a whole^ with an aggregate capital of over Rp. 
1^200 milhon.^^ 

These co-operatives are of many varieties, producer organizations of various 
kmds predominating m the villages, while consumer-credit co-operauves are 
commonest m the towns. According to Hatta a healthy development of co- 
operatives m the countryside could eliminate usury and contribute greatly to an 
increase m food production (by financing local improvements in irrigation, 
promoting the use of better seeds and buildmg more village granaries), and could 
prove equally helpful to both the peasant producer of export crops and the small- 
scale factories, by improving and standardizmg the quality of their products and 
mtroducmg more efficient methods of marketmg. In his view development 
along these Imes, leading to a general raising of hving standards and the con- 
centration of the people’s capital, should precede any wholesale attempt at 
nationahzmg the large foreign enterprises or at estabhshing more than a limi ted 
range of large-scale manufacturmg mdustries. 


TABLE 23 

INDONESIA GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CO-OPERATIVES, 
END OF 1956 AND I959 

1956 1959 1956 1959 1956 1959 

Greater Djakarta 251 464 South Sumatra 317 272 Borneo 575 1,210 

West Java 2,747 339^9 Central Sumatra 830 1,179 Celebes 717 521 

Central Java 2 j 550 3,242 North Sumatra 714 1,072 Rest of 

East Java 2,984 3,937 All Sumatia 1,861 2,523 Indonesia 216 736 


All Java 


8,532 11,612 


1956 


All Indonesia 11,901 


1959 

16,602 


Source: Based on Service for Co-operatives,* and on Statistical Pocket Book 
of Indonesia^, i960, p. 210. 


(* Throughout this chapter the asterisk denotes data quoted in Bank Indonesia^ 
Annual Reports, The last such report known to the author was for 1957. Wherever 
possible more recent data have been noted from other sources, e.g, Umted 
Nations, Colombo Plan, Embassy of Indonesia, and the i960 Statistical Pocket 
Book^ etc ) 


Nevertheless, with a total membership of only 2,678,006 and an average 
subscribed capital of approximately Rp. 450 a head, the co-operative movement 
has barely touched the frmge of the problem as yet and mdeed, even though 
Hatta has stated that the people are capable of creatmg a capital of Rp. 300 
milhon a year (old rate) he has never pretended that the co-operative move- 

i^Pnor to August 1959 the official rates of exchange were Rp 31 = £1 (Sterling), 
Rp. II 36 = |i (U.S ). But in August 1959 the rate was changed to Rp. 45 = U.S 
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ment could provide more than a partial answer to the country’s needs. 

So far as larger scale planmng is concerned the record to date is less satisfactory. 
After various development plans, such as the Ministry of Agriculture’s Pros- 
perity Plan and the Sumitro Plan for mdustrialization, had been m partial 
operation for some years, the all-embracmg Five-Year Plan for 1956-60 was 
subnutted to Parhament m 1957 but political instability and disturbances 
combmed to delay its implementation, and it was eventually superseded by the 
First Eight Year National Overall Development Plan which came mto force in 
1961. 

Accordmg to oflacial estimates the Five Year Plan was to have mvolved an 
expenditure of Rp. 12,500 milhon,^^ to be allocated under five headmgs, as 
follows: commumcations, 25 per cent; mining and mdustry, 25 per cent, power 
and irrigation, 25 per cent; agriculture, fishmg, transmigration and forestry, 13 
per cent; and social welfare, 12 per cent. But while the financing of a programme 
of this magmtude was already causmg considerable difficulty to the government, 
most Western authorities were of the opinion that a much higher rate of mvest- 
ment was called for. Indeed, in the opinion of Dr. Higgms, m order ‘to launchi 
and mamtam a process of steady economic growth’ Indonesia would need a net 
annual mvestment of Rp. 8,000-12,000 million which was approximately double 
the total rate of mvestment, pubhc and private, then contemplated. Even assum- 
mg a much greater effort than has hitherto been forthcommg from the Indo- 
nesians themselves, Higgms estimate that there would remam a gap of some 
Rp 2-3,000 miUion (t,e. $ U.S. 150-250 milhon) a year to be filled from abroad.^^ 
Be that as it may, the new Eight Year Plan envisages a total expenditure of 
Rp. 240,000 milhon,^® which is to come mainly from domestic resources, though 
foreign assistance will also be sought. 

For the most part the private Western investor is mterested only in further 
development of the extractive mdustnes, notably oil, and under present con- 
ditions would be reluctant to finance the kmd of utilities and factories which 
Indonesia is most desirous of obtaining, especially smce ample scope exists for 
mvestment m other more stable countries where there is httle likelihood of 
arbitrary nationahzation or expropriation. 

So far as assistance at the governmental level is concerned, the Umted States 
has repeatedly expressed its willingness to help, and m the post-war decade 
provided very substantial aid. Thereafter the ideological gulf between the two 
countries led to a marked faUmg off in American assistance, though smce 1958 

See Higgms, Benjamm (C), p. 51 The total plan calls for an mvestment of Rp 
30,000 million over a period of five years, but details are given only for the Rp. 12,500 
million to be mvested by the central government. Of this, Rp. 1,000 milhon is expected to 
come from foreign aid. Ibtd , p 179 These figures refer to the old rates of exchange 
Higgms, Benjamm (A), p 117 But see also Higgms’ more recent comments referred 
to below (ch. Ii, note 72). Meanwhile the government’s attitude towards the local Chmese 
IS causmg the latter to mvest m Hong Kong and Singapore rather than m Indonesia 
Note, however, the dedme m the value of the rupiah smce 1959 See above, note 12. 
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this trend has again been reversed. Meanwhile^ m characteristically 'uncommit- 
ted’ fashion;, Indonesia, which has long been receivmg small-scale but useful 
assistance via the Colombo Plan and various Umted Nations agencies, has also 
accepted aid worth I no million from the U S 

TABLE 24 

INDONESIA: FOREIGN TRADE BY COMMODITIES* 


A Imports 





Valuey Rp million 


Weight m thousand metric tons 


1938 

Per 

cent 

1955 

Per 

cent 

1959 

Per 

cent 

1 1938 

1955 

1959 

Cotton piece goodsf 

61 2 

13 0 

912 0 

13 0 

3209 

6 0 

1 51 7 

507 

20 2 

Oil and oil products 

5 0 

I 0 

3965 

6 0 

356 5 

7*0 

130 8 

Xs 4 S 6 4 

X, 4 I 9 7 

Cotton yams 

Paper and manufactures 

10 I 

2 0 

2724 

4 0 

241 3 

5 0 

9 I 

18 0 

204 

thereof 

69 

I 4 

2784 

4 0 

163 5 

3 0 

54 X 

89 0 

608 

Rice . 

Iron and steel rolled 

22 I 

46 

246 6 

3 5 

864 4 

16 0 




products^ 

Motor vehicles and ac- 

14 8 

3 0 

207 2 

3 0 

493 0 

9 0 

1143 

104 7 

263 s 

cessones 

13 2 

2 8 

1924 

2 6 

2245 

4 0 

145 

152 

157 

Wheat flour and meal 
Fertilizers (manufac- 

7 7 

I 5 

135 5 

2 0 

96 5 

I 8 

853 

120 I 

93 3 

tured) 


i ^ 5 

116 0 

I 7 

156 I 

3 0 

122 4 

1476 

2546 

Buildmg cement 

i I 6 

03 

1147 

17 

833 

I 6 

121 0 

3568 

303 9 

Total (includmg others) 

478 6 

— 

6,887 67 

— 

5,228 7 

— 

2,002 8 

3>256 6 

n a 


1 1959 values are for cotton fabrics 
i 1959 values are for iron and steel manufactures 


B Exports 





Value, Rp million 


Weight in thousand metric tons 


1938 

Per 

cent 

1955 

Per 

cent 

1959 

Per 

cent 

X938 

1955 

X 959 

Rubber Estate 

84 0 

13 0 

1^931 0 

18 0 

n a 


157 0 

237 0 

n a 

Small-holder 

71 0 

10 0 

2,957 0 

28 0 

n a 


147 0 

465 0 

n a 

Total 

155 0 

23 0 

4,888 0 

46 0 

4,765 5 

48 0 

304 0 

702 0 

7x89 

Petroleum and petro- 
leum products 

163 0 

24 0 

2,421 0 

23 0 

2,637 5 

27 0 

6,067 0 

9,473 0 

xo,368 5 

Tin and tm ore 

34 0 

5 0 

683 0 

65 

402 2 

4 0 

27 0 

46 0 

259 

Copra and copra cakes 

43 0 

63 

483 0 

45 

363 I 

4 0 

659 0 

389 0 

2540 

Tea 

57 0 

8 0 

355 0 

3-5 

230 6 

2 0 

72*0 

29 0 

33 3 

Tobacco 

39 0 

55 

316 0 

3 0 

275 3 

3 0 

49 0 

13 0 

X5 8 

Palm oil and kernels 

19 0 

29 

305 0 

3 0 

273 4 

3 0 

268 0 

X 5 S 0 

X364 

Sugar 

45 0 

65 

210 0 

2 0 

34 5 

04 

X,I 75 0 

174 0 

39 5 

Coffee 

14 0 

2 I 

182 0 

I 8 

215 3 

2 0 

68 0 

23 0 

389 

Pepper and other spices 

18 0 

2 8 

158 0 

I 5 

140 7 

X 4 

13X 0 

26 0 

30 8 

Forest products . 

7 0 

I 0 

84 0 

03 

n a 


Jite ‘429 0 

183 0 

n a 

Tapioca and tapioca 
products 

9 0 

14 

68 0 

07 

n a 


250 0 

184 0 

n a 

Total (mcludmg others) 

687 0 

— 

10,618 0 

— 

9,9442 

— 

10,994 0 

12,189 0 

n a 


Sources Central Bureau of Statistics and Yearbook of International Trade Statistics (UN) 


It IS estimated that Indonesia has received apprommately $1,000 m in aid of vanous 
kinds since mdependence, of which total the USA has provided $470 m and the 
USSR $118 m In February i960 the USSR granted new credits amountmg to 
$250 m The Observer ^ February 2i, i960 On Dutch loans see above, notes 4 and 5. 
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Finally, on January 20, 1958, the long overdue peace treaty was concluded with 
Japan whereby, inter alia^ the latter undertakes to supply Indonesia with goods 
and services valued at $223,080,000 over a period of twelve years. If wisely 
spent these reparations could make a valuable contribution to Indonesian 
development in many directions. Further consideration of the pohtical aspects 
of these problems must be deferred to Chapter ii, and m the remainder of this 
chapter an attempt will be made to assess the various economic-geographical 
changes which have taken place m the country since the Second World War. 


II. EXPORT PRODUCTION 

Table 24 shows the volume of Indonesia’s principal exports m 1938, 1955 
1959, but owing to the wide variations m pre- and post-war prices, as well as the 
decline in the value of the rupiah, comparison in monetary terms is of little 
use. Nevertheless, as the tonnage figures show, it is clear that, with the exception 
of the first two items on the hst, namely rubber and petroleum, all the commo- 
dities m question still fell short m 1959 of the pre-war level of production. Thus 
Indonesia is now more than ever dependent on these two key commodities, 
which together account for some three-quarters of its total exports and, like all 
the other items on the hst, fall within the broad category of primary produce. 

Notwithstandmg the severe setback occasioned by the Japanese occupation^® 
and the difficulties of the immediate post-war period, rubber production reached 
an all-time peak in 1951 at the time of the Korean War boom, when 755,000 
tons were exported. Smce then dechmng prices have led to some falhng-off m 
production, and some of the land formerly under rubber has been turned over 
to the cultivation of various food crops. Even so, however, Indonesia main- 
tamed Its position as the world’s first source of natural rubber until 1958, but 
thereafter it has consistently taken second place to the Federation of 
Malaya. 

Coupled with the great fluctuations m the market price of rubber^® has been 
growing anxiety regarding the mtensified competition of the synthetic product, 
as described m Chapter 6. Until qmte recently, it is true, the estates as a group 
seemed to be holdmg their own, mainly because much of their acreage had al- 
ready been replanted with modem clonal seed and bud-grafted plants immedi- 
ately before the Second World War, and it was this which explained the mcrease 
in their output despite a decrease in total estate acreage. Nevertheless, their 
future prospects are far from bright. Already rising wage costs have caused many 


In a short-term sense the enforced penod of rest during the occupation made possible 
a higher yield when tappmg was resumed, but the agemg of the trees and the lack of 
replantmg over many years will have adverse effects on Indonesia’s abihty to compete 
with Malaya dunng the next decade or so 

In 1951 small-holders’ rubber fetched an average of Rp 8,350 per ton, m 1953 the 
correspondmg figure was Rp 3,660 
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to close down^ and the great uncertainty regarding the extension of their long- 
term leases prevents others from riskmg the heavy outlay mvolved in replantmg.^^ 

TABLE 25 

INDONESIA. PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF ESTATE RUBBER 
Figures tn metric tons 



Production 

Export 

1938 

175,066 

156,758 

1950 

I 77>938 

177,528 

1951 

226^10^] 

205,173 

1954 

287,551 

237^975 

1955 

265,648 

237,308 

1961 

219,291 

223,312 


Source Based on Central Bureau of Statistics and Rubber Statistical Bulletin,'^ 

Meanwhile^ the small-holders have mcreased their output to an even greater 
^tent than have the estates^ and in i960 the former accounted for 65 per cent 
of the total rubber export, compared with 45 per cent m 1938.^^ Geographically 
there has been no major change m the overall pattern of smaU-holder production, 
though the mcreased share of the small-holders as a whole implies a continuation 
of the pre-war trend of the outer islands to forge ahead of Java as producers of 
export commodities. 

In contrast to the estates, the Indonesian small-holdmgs, run largely on a 
family and co-operative basis, are much less concerned with overhead costs, 
and their mam problems are, iSrst to improve yields by extensive replanting 
with high-grade material and more skilful tappmg, and secondly to raise the 
quahty of their fimshed product by means of better processing. At present the 
mdigenous product usually commands a lower price than that from the estates, 
the respective average figures in 1955 bemg Rp. 6,273 and Rp. 8,150 per ton. 
But in this respect the co-operatives are doing much to remove the discrepancy, 
and the government is now strivmg to get all small-holder ‘slab’ rubber remiUed 
before export.^^ 

So far the Indonesian government has been prepared to consider only 30-year 
extensions of these leases Pelzer (F)^ p 152 All-told 36 per cent of the concessions are 
due to expire by 1970 Fryer (B), p 181 Fryer also points out that Indonesia is laggmg 
behmd Malaya in the pronusmg field of latex production Ibid , p 18 1. 

Sixty-five per cent by volume, 60 per cent by value Ehtherto small-holders’ rubber 
has been exported mainly via Smgapore In 1955 26 per cent of Indonesia’s total rubber 
exports went to the U S A , 18 per cent to the U K and 19 per cent to Smgapore Much 
of the rubber exported to Singapore goes eventually to the U S.A , but Indonesia receives 
payment for this m U S. dollars In 1959 31 per cent went to the U K , 25 per cent to the 
USA, and 21 per cent to Singapore 

This development, if successful, will significantly reduce the volume of exports via 
Smgapore. 
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TABLE 26 

INDONESIA EXPORT OF SMALL-HOLDERS’ RUBBER BY PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCTION AREAS 


Figures in tons of dry rubber 


Area 

1938 

1951 

1954 

1956 

1961 

West Borneo . 

South and East Borneo 
Palembang . 

East Sumatra 

Djambi 

Tapanuh 

Lampung 

Others 

30^354 

27,390 

23,964 

20,280 

22,206 

4,044 

5 

18,333 

68^375 

67 » i 57 

89,193 

82,406 

60,621 

16,991 

43.330 

121,897 

74.125 

55.568 

86,446 

85.345 

54.276 

3.492 

34.036 

80,351 

74.166 

52,664 

77.645 

35.019 

56,283 

9.254 

28,883 

79.346 

j 

^ n.a. 

Total reported exports 

146,596 

549.970 

471.639 

1 

413.346 

429.732 


Sources * Central Bureau of Statistics, Rubber Statistical Bulletin,'*^ 


For all these reasons, therefore, and m view of the clear nationahst preference 
for smaU-holder production, it would seem that, even though in many ways this 
.piay be a less efiScient method by Western standards, it will continue to mcrease 
its share m the country’s total output of rubber, as indeed of most other branches 
of agricultural production. 

However, as regards the proportion - at present very nearly half - which 
rubber as a whole wiU assume m Indonesia’s future export pattern, the outlook 
IS altogether mf>re problematical. And so long as the country’s leadmg export is 
hable to fluc.uate so wildly in price as rubber has done since 1950, effective 
budgeting and long-term plannmg on a national scale will remam beset with 
difiSiculties. 

The second most important agricultural export is copra, but the total amount 
at present exported is only two-fifths that of pre-war days and in value this is 
equivalent to less than one-twelfth as much as the rubber export. However, this 
decline m exports is partly a result of growmg local consumption of coconut 
oil, mainly for cookmg, and of copra for soap and other manufactures in Indo- 
nesia Itself, and m spite of all this the latter still supphes about one-quarter of the 
world’s total demand. Although no accurate production figures are available for 
copra, at least 95 per cent of which is now grown by smaU-holders, the statistics 
showing purchase by the government’s Copra Foundation, Jajasan Kopra, and 
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TABLE 27 


INDONESIA* RUBBER EXPORTS 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1959 

Total weight 000 metric 
tons .... 
Total value^ Rp. million . 
Average value per ton^ Rp. 

745 

4^778 

6,407 

667 

3,080 

4,618 

710 

3>oi3 

4,244 

1 

702 

4,889 

6,964 

719 

4,766 

6,072 


Sources As Table 24. 


since 1953 also by the local Jajasan Kelapa Mmahasa,^^ indicate that there has 
been some overall mcrease durmg recent years^ particularly m the Mmahasa 
district of northern Celebes. 

As a cash crop copra is to the eastern part of the archipelago what rubber is to 
the west^ the two areas overlappmg m western Borneo which is an important 
producer of both. This state of affairs is more a reflection of the economic 
backwardness of the east than of any inherent mtnnsic physical differences 
between the two^ and in view of the much lower value of copra compared with 

TABLE 28 

INDONESIA: PURCHASE OF COPRA BY JAJASAN KOPRA 


Figures in 000 metric tons net 


Year 

East Indonesia 

West Borneo 

Other Areas 

Total 

1950 

325 9 

59-7 

12-8 

398-4 

1953 

406 0 

55 3 

— 

461-3 

1954 

351 -St 

50 0 

— 

401-8 

1955 

309 7t 

56 I 

— 

365-8 

1956 

281 3t 

442 

136 

3391 


t Note. Smce 1953 ^ important part of Jajasan Kopra’s activities has been 
taken over by Jajasan Kelapa Mmahasa {i,e, the Mmahasa Coconut Foundation) 
which in 1955 purchased 59^000 tons of copra. 


Source: Based on Jajasan Kopra.* 

This body was set up owing to the growing resentment m Mmahasa about the extent 
to which profits made by the national Jajasan Kopra were spent m Java rather than in 
the copra-producmg areas See below^ p 377. 
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rubber it follows that^ so long as the east continues to depend primarily on the 
former as a cash crop, its economic importance will remain far behmd that of the 
western islands.^^ 

Although world prices have remained fairly steady m recent years and con- 
sumption m many parts of Asia has risen substantially, the future prospects of 
the industry are uncertam. For it also is faced with serious competition, both 
from other vegetable oils, especially those grown m temperate latitudes, and also 
from the various synthetic detergents which are already bemg widely produced 
m Europe and the U.S A. Meanwhile, however, the Indonesian government is 
endeavourmg to stimulate copra production and to promote local processing 
pnor to export, and m this connexion a large desiccated-coconut factory was 
opened at Sukur in Minahasa in 1953. Until 1956 the Netherlands remained the 
largest purchaser of Indonesian copra exports, apart from Smgapore, but in 
recent years this place has been taken by Germany. 

The declme in the export of palm oil and kernels smce the War is comparable 
m scale to that of copra, and agam, although the market appears satisfactory at 
the present time and the world demand for oils and fats in general contmues to 
nse, future prospects are clouded both by the increasing use of synthetic deter- 
gents and the dechne m the use of palm oil m the manufacture of tm-plate.^® 

Coffee production likewise stiU stands well below the pre-war level, and with 
rising local consumption the amount available for export is just over half that of 
1938. In general, estates have suffered far more severely from the effects of 
internal msecurity than have the small-holdmgs, and accordmgly the latters’ 
share m total production has risen from 60 to 80 per cent. Tea presents a close 
parallel to coffee m the relationship between current and pre-war exports, m 
the relative increase in the importance of small-holder production, which now 
accounts for about two-thirds of the total, and m the fact that both used to be 
destined primarily for the Netherlands market. In view of the large increase m 
world consumption of both these commodities, and also of cocoa^^ which 
Indonesia as yet produces only on a very mmor scale, the prospects for future 
expansion appear better than with most other agricultural staples, and here at 
least there is htde fear of competition from synthetic substitutes. 

No commodity has been more affected by the change-over from estate to 
small-holder production than has tobacco. So far as the estates are concerned 
the Deli area seems to have suffered most, partly as a result of direct war damage 
but more on account of illegal squattmg, mainly by subsistence cultivators.^^ 

In this respect eastern Indonesia resembles the Philippmes. 

^ Palm-oil production has suffered particularly badly from war and post-war damage 
to expensive processing plant 

Smce 1945 some attempt has been made to develop cocoa production m northern 
Celebes, m order to reduce that region’s dependence on copra. Allen and Donnithorne, 
p 146 

Some 285,000 acres of estate land (all crops) m the Cultuurgebied were still illegally 
occupied by squatters in January 1957. a full discussion of the problem see Pelzer 
(F), pp 151-9 
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Moreover^ increased labour costs have severely handicapped those plantations 
which have survived^, so that in 1956 the Deli plantations supplied only 3,700 
tons compared with 133786 m 19383 and the Java estates had fared even worse 
with a declme from 2O3924 to 43300 tons over the same period. In both cases the 
European tobacco concerns are paymg their way only by concentratmg almost 
exclusively on the highest grades; by far the greater part of their exports goes 
to Germany, though formerly the Netherlands headed the hst. 

On the other hand the Indonesian government is domg its best to stimulate 
small-holder cultivation of tobacco3 especially in Java, and today this accounts 
for nearly half of the total export, apart from the large quantities which are 
consumed in Indonesia itself. In addition to local varieties of tobacco which are 


TABLE 29 

INDONESIA: ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF MAIN EXPORT 

CROPS 


Crop 

Harvested area 
(000 acres) 

Production 
(000 metric tons) 

1938 

1954 

1938 

1954 

1958 

Rubber 

(estate) 

I3307 0 

1,1120 

1750 

288 0 

2447 

33 

(small-holder) 

8640 

2,7900 I 

146 6 

4716 

4510 

33 

(total) . 

2,171 0 

339120 

321 6 

7596 

6957 

Copra 

(estate) 

96 0 

? 

350 

> 

? 

33 

(small-holder) 

I3719 0 

2,1740 1 

7233 

973 5 

1,0500 

33 

(total) 

1,815 0 


7583 

? 

p 

Palm oil 

(estate) 

185 0 


227 0 

1690 

1476 

33 

(small-holder) 

> 


:> 

> 

? 

33 

(total) 

:> 


? 

:> 

? 

Coffee 

(estate) 

2370 

106 0 

46 0 

140 

12 6 

33 

(small-holder) 

1,186 0 

178 0 

463 

10 6 

540 

33 

(total) . 

I34230 

2840 

923 

246 

66 6 

Cocoa 

(estate) 

12 0 

10 0 

2 0 

I 0 

— 

33 

(small-holder) 

0 2 

40 

— 

66 

— 

33 

(total) 

12 2 

140 

2 0 

76 

— 

Tea 

(estate) 

3390 

166 0 

680 

390 

485 

33 

(small-holder) 

188 0 

41 0 

19 0 

132 

23 0 

33 

(total) . 

5270 

2070 

* — 870 

^22 

— 4^1 5 

Cane sugar 

(estate) 

213 0 

119 0 

1,400 0 

718 0 

771 I 

33 

(small-holder) 

510 

660 

90 8 

1984 

? 

33 

(total) . 

2640 

185 0 




Tobacco 

(estate) 

1040 


350 


70 

33 

(small-holder) 

276 0 

3460 

77 9 

72 8 

61 0 

33 

(total) 

3800 


1129 

> 

68^0 


Sources: Estate figures. Central Bureau of Statistics, Small-holder figures. Agricultural 
Extension service*; 1958 data from EGA F.E 
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used in the manufacture of spiced kretek cigarettes^^® Indonesians have developed 
a taste for cigarettes made from Virgmia tobacco, and the annual consumption 
of the latter was recently c, 17,000 tons. In order to save foreign exchange the 
government has encouraged local production of Virgima-type tobacco, notably 
in the Lengkong, Djateng, Djatim and Surakarta districts of Java, on land 
formerly given over to dry-nce cultivation, and indeed has hopes of ultimately 
developmg Virgima-type tobacco as a strong export crop. While such exports 
are still a thmg of the future, Indonesia succeeded m reducmg its tobacco im- 
ports from Rp. 144 milhon m 1956 to Rp. 19 milhon m 1959. 

Among the fibres kapok and sisal remam relatively important, though exports 
of both m 1959 were less than one quarter of those m 1938, a dechne which is 
partly attributable to greater Indonesian consumption and partly offset by an 
increased export of kapok seeds, notably to Japan. So far as the future is con- 
cerned, two other fibres, namely ramie and cotton may perhaps become of 
greater significance. For the most part their importance m Indonesia dates only 
from the Japanese occupation, when various experiments m their cultivation 
were carried out. More recently, experimental plantmg of ramie, a tough fibre 
with a silky lustre, which could be widely used as an alternative to cotton, has 
begun under the auspices of the Bank Industri Negara m northern Sumatra, 
where a processmg plant is bemg set up at Siantar. Similarly, the government 
has plans for mechanized cultivation of cotton in Sumatra, where the crop has 
long been grown for local consumption, though, as the Japanese discovered, the 
eastern islands, thanks to their more pronounced dry season, are better suited 
for Its production, and a project for extendmg its cultivation in Sumbawa is now 
well under way m an area of some 12,500 acres. In view of the government’s 
plans (below pp 341-7) for a substantial mcrease m the manufacture of cotton 
textiles, there is an added mcentive to expand local production of the raw 
material. 

Sugar is still m many ways the most problematical of all Indonesia’s agri- 
cultural export commodities. The very great fluctuations m production durmg 
the early 1930s have already been considered (above p. 165), and though im- 
mediately before the outbreak of the Pacific War some recovery had taken place, 
the gams were wiped out by the war and only mmor mcreases have been re- 
corded m recent years Thus m 1955 ^^tal production amounted to 851,012 tons 
(cf, 1,400,340 m 1938), of which 174,087 were exported (c/. 1,175,292 in 1938). 
Of the post-war export, approximately 80 per cent comes from estates,^^ though 
the small-holder’s share is tendmg to rise, and approxunately half is sold to Japan 

While for mternal political reasons^® the desire to revive Javanese sugar 

Approximately 700 factories, employmg 8o,ooo workers, manufacture 260 million 
cigarettes daily 

Almost exclusively Dutch or Chinese owned, the former are now nationalized 
See Fryer (C), p 173 

See below, pp 377-381 But m fact the government itself has done little to assist the 
recovery of the sugar mdustry. Fryer (C), p 171 
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TABLE 30 


JAVA AND MADURA: LAND CLASSIFICATION, I950 



Acres 

Per cent 

Small-holders’ land 



Irrigated rice fields 

8,109,000 

25 

Dry fields 

7,867,000 

24 

Compounds, nipah groves etc. 

3,500,000 

II 

Tidewater fisheries . 

171,000 

I 

Total .... 

19,647,000 

61 

Estate Landf 



Cultivated 

1,501,000 

5 

Uncultivated . 

1,149,000 

3 

Total ... 

2,650,000 

8 

State forests 



Teak 

2,032,000 

6 

Other ... 

5,605,000 

17 

Total . ... 

7,637,000 

23 

Other land 



Villages, roads, water bodies, etc. 

2,726,000 

8 

Grand total 

32,660,000 

too 


t Based on pre-war figures. 

Source John E. Metcalf, The Agricultural Economy of Indonesia (U.S. depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 1952, p. 14. 

Quoted m Van der Kroef (C), II, 94. 

production is understandable, it is doubtful whether Indonesians post-war aspira- 
tion to become once agam a major sugar exporter is wisely conceived. For it 
was only because of a widespread change-over from sugar to cereal growing 
after the early 1930s that Java was able to continue feedmg itself even to the 
extent that it did, and m the still greater congestion of the present time it would 
appear a risky pohcy to devote a higher proportion of the island’s severely limited 
sawah land to the production of an export crop for which once agam the market 
is far from certam. 

On the other hand, smce even the so-called estate sugar is grown m rotation 
with rice on sawah land, the heavy apphcation of fertilizer provided by the estates 
for the sugar crop helps to mamtam the quality of the soil m such areas, and may 
thus offset the loss m the acreage under rice. Nevertheless the drop in sugar 
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exports to less than 40^000 tons m 1959 seems to mark the end of the story. 

Spices, once the most sought-after products of the archipelago but already 
low on the export hst before the Second World War, have declined still further 
m importance. In particular, the export of pepper in 1959 was only a quarter 
that of 1938, and although there has been an appreciable increase in the pro- 
duction of cloves these have been mainly for home consumption. Even so, 
Indonesia m 1955 grew only one-third of the cloves required by its kretek indus- 
try, and for this reason the government has been stimulating local production, 
notably by means of import restrictions, with a view to achievmg self-suffiaency.^^ 
In contrast to the general dechne^^ ^ agricultural exports, there have been 
significant mcreases in the output of minerals as a group smce 1938, and in this 
respect petroleum, which forms the country’s second most important export, 
has been outstandmg. 

TABLE 31 . / 

INDONESIA: PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Figures in 000 metric tons 


Year 


Crude oil 


Petroleum products 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1938 . 

7>398 

— 

68 

158 

5=999 

1950 . 

6,816 

1^575 

8 

69 

6,091 

1954 • 

IOJ75 

2=131 

2,303 

88 

7=584 

1955 • 

11,790 

2,626 

3,028 

185 

6=445 

1958 

16,295 

1,258 

7=343 

460 

6,024 

1959 . 

18,218 

n.a. 

4=444 

n.a. 

6,125' 


Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics, Mmistry of Economic Affairs,* 
and Yearbook of International Trade Statistics^ and Statistical Pocket Book of 
Indonesia^ i960. 


The oil of the East Indies was perhaps the most important single strategic 
objective of the Japanese in the campaigns of 1941-2,^® and for this reason many 

Indonesia now produces only 2 per cent of the world’s cloves, its imports come mainly 
from Zanzibar, the leading producer. 

In most cases apart from rubber the figures show some recovery after 1949, though 
not to pre-war levels, followed by a further declme smce 1955. Cmchona, however, has 
shown a more contmuous dedme and is now of neghgible importance See above, p. 
163, n, 8. 

Before the War the mdustry produced a wide range of commodities, mduding petro- 
leum, aviation spirit, kerosene, diesel and lubncating oils, paraffin, paraffin wax and 
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of the installations suffered severe damage from bombmg and scorched-earth 
tactics. Rehabihtation has proved extremely costly and is still incomplete^ notably 
m the former B.P.M fields of North Sumatra and in the Central Java fields^ 
neither of which has yet regamed the pre-war level of production. But on the 
other hand the new Mmas fields^ operated in the Siak valley in Central Sumatra 
by CalteXj have come mto production since 19523 and this accounts for a marked 
nse m total output smce that date. Thus m 1955 the crude-oil production of 
Indonesia was 60 per cent higher than in 19383 though m the meantime3 thanks 
to the great developments in the Middle East3 Indonesia has fallen from fifth 
to tenth place as a producetj and its share of total world output has dropped 
from 2*6 to I 85 per cent. 

At the present time a further 2*6 million tons of crude oil are imported annually 
from British Borneo to be refined m Indonesia3 but this is balanced by a roughly 
equal amount of crude oil exported from the Mmas fields where3 as yet3 Caltex 
has not installed a refinery 

As in many other parts of the world3 there is considerable latent hostihty 
locally towards the great foreign oil companies operating m Indonesia3 and this 
has been aggravated by the agreements made before the transfer of sovereignty 
whereby much of their foreign-exchange receipts are not included m the country’s 
foreign-exchange pool. Agam3 although it is understood that the oil compames 
are to train local technicians to take over more and more of the necessary tasks in 
future3 progress to date has been SI0W3 mamly because of a lack of suitably edu- 
cated apphcants. Thus3 of the 63OOO workmg at the B.P M.’s Pladju refmery3 nearly 
I3000 are Europeans and only 170 Indonesians had salaried posts in 1952/3.®^ 

Accordingly there is a strong popular sentiment m favour of nationalization3 
though hitherto the government has hmited its activities m this respect mainly 
to the North Sumatran fields. At the same time3 however3 it has sought to 
negotiate new and more favourable agreements with the major oil compames as 
opportumty has afforded3 and it is estimated that nearly half of the total profits 
derived from the exploitation of oil nowadays accrue to the government directly 
or indirectly m the form of taxes and duties of one kmd or another. Moreover3 
the experience of both the Iramans at Abadan and of the Indonesians themselves 

asphalt. Damage to the Palembang refinenes^ the only major producers of high-octane 
aviauon spirit, necessitated big imports of this for many years after the War but these 
mstallations are now m operauon agam Other prmcipal reJaneries are at Bahkpapan 
(Borneo) and Wonokromo (E Java) The B P M (Bataafsche Petroleum Alij) refinery at 
Pangkalen Brandan is now workmg agam, and B P M also owns one of the two big 
refineries at Pladju near Palembang, the other bemg owned by Stanvac 

These B P M fields were taken over by the Indonesian government after indepen- 
dence Stanvac (formerly operatmg here as the Nederlandsche Kolomale Petroleum Mij) 
and Caltex (formerly Nederlandsche Pacific Petroleum Mij) are the two mam U S oil 
compames now operatmg m Indonesia 

Production of these Caltex fields is expandmg, and a pipehne is bemg built from 
Pakanbaru, the mam centre of producuon, to Dumai on the coast Much of the oil is now 
shipped to the Caltex refinery opened at Batangas m the Phihppmes in 1954 See below, 
P 7193 u 51 36 Sgg Mende, p 32 
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on a smaller scale in North Sumatra suggests that it would be unwise to force 
the pace of nationahzation^ espeaally since it is beheved that total reserves are 
not spectacular^ and if the present compames were edged out^ new investment 
capital might not be forthcoming.^’ Even so the nsk remains that the fear of 
future expropriation may cause the oil compames to move cautiously in mstalhng 
much-needed equipment^ and meanwhile the Indonesian government’s reluc- 
tance to grant new concessions is preventing the companies from carrying out 
further prospectings without which any very great increase m production is 
unlikely to be achieved. 

The production of tm (m Bangka^ Behtung and Singkep) rose shghtly between 
1938 and 1955s but has smce fallen agam. Since the Bangka smelter went out 
of production durmg the War most of the smelting has taken place either at 
Amhems Penang-Butterworth or at Texas Qty m the U.S.A.3S It is this fact which 
accounts for the apparently much larger export of tm m 1955 compared with 
1938s for m the earlier year 75207 tons of the total was refined tin metal as 
against only 196 tons of refined metal in 1955. (See Table 32.)^® 


TABLE 32 

INDONESIA: PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF TIN 
Figures in long tons 



Production of tin 
in concentrates 

Exports of tin 
(a) In concentrates \ 

{b) Metal 

1938 

29,728 

13.699 

7.207 

1950 

^0.102 

31U49 

4 

1954 

35,862 

33.941 

994 

1955 

33.368 

31.865 

196 

1958 

23,200 

18,184 

215 

1961 

18,574 

16,788 

1.797 


Sources . Based on International Tm Study Groups Ministry of Economic 
AfiairSs and International Tin Council:, Statistical Bulletin^ Julys 1962. 

Owing to its high metal content (c. 75 per cent)s Indonesian ore is much 
sought aftets and has weathered world fluctuations in tin prices smce 1950 
reasonably v/ell. Thus Indonesia’s share of world productions 13 6 per cent in 
1961s IS virtually the same as m 1939s and this commodity seems likely to retain 
Its position as the country’s third export for the foreseeable fiiture.^^ 

See Allen and DonnithomCs p 179 , 

It IS now proposed to build a new smelter at Muntok m Bangka. 

Most of the metal is now exported to Japan. 

Howevers the accumulation of tin stockpiles during and after the Korean war led to 
the re-mtroduction of mternational restriction of tm production m 1957- See Courtenay 

(B) 
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Other minerab present a less satisfactory picture than tin and petroleum. 
Shortly after the War, Indonesian bauxite appeared to have a promismg future, 
and the mines on Bintan island (Riau) were already the largest of their kind in 
Asia. Most of the output (644,000 tons in 1951 compared with 245,000 in 1938) 
was exported unrefined to the United States and Japan, though plans were 
afoot to establish a local refining industry in connexion with the Asahan project 
in Sumatra (See below, p. 343). Smce then, however, the tendency of the 
Umted States to prefer Surinam (Dutch Guiana) bauxite, which has a some- 
what higher alumimum content, led to a declme m production, and though new 
markets have been found m western Europe and Japan the total Indonesian 
output m 1959 was only 387,300 tons. 

Coal mining likewise has not yet regained the pre-war level. This admittedly, 
does not apply to the Bukit Asam fields of South Sumatra which produced 
647,000 tons m 1954 scheduled for modernization, or to the Mahakam 

valley mines of South-east Borneo, which have also virtually regained their 
pre-war position. But the Umbilm mines of Central Sumatra, which were badly 
damaged durmg the War, have recently been producmg only about 80,000 tons 
annually, which is a mere eighth of the pre-war amount. Although there is a 
small export (45,000 tons m 1954), mainly to Hong Kong and Thailand, In- 
donesiab own railway system is suffering from a contmued shortage of coal, 
and a further expansion in output would be most desirable. Total reserves of 
coal are estimated at 200 milhon tons, with a further 2,017 miUion tons of 
brown coal; total production in 1959 was 637,600 tons. 

The remaining tnmerals are of small consequence, at least as yet, though two 
Umted States concerns have shown some mterest since 1945 m the possibihty 
of exploitmg mckel m Celebes,^^ and manganese production has varied between 
39,064 tons in 1955, 107,827 tons m 1956 and 42,794 tons m 1959. Fmally, the 
exploitation of the sulphur deposits of the Dieng plateau of central Java has been 
resumed, and the government proposes to carry out more detailed surveys of 
the low-grade iron-ore deposits known to exist m south-eastern Borneo, central 
Celebes and the Moluccas./ 

As regards timber, total authorized fellmgs had at last regained the pre-war 
level by 1955, though the export of most kinds of forest produce - copal, damar 
and rattan - as well as of firewood, charcoal and lumber has fallen appreaably, 
owing m part to mcreasmg consumption at home. In fact, however, there is 
much clandestme fellmg, and especially m Java this is aggravatmg the already 
serious situation caused by excessive cutting during the Japanese occupation,^^ 
when deep inroads were made mto the reserved forests, whose preservation is 
essential to prevent soil erosion in the main upland catchment areas. 

Plans for exploiting Celebes nickel had been drawn up by the Dutch before the War, 
and some sporadic mimng was undertaken durmg the Japanese occupation 

The Japanese cut much teak and other timber for shipbuildmg, and many Javanese 
squatters, especially displaced persons from the towns, cleared forest land for cultivation 
Hardly any teak over 30 years old now remams standing. 
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Recognizing the seriousness of the present situation the government has drawn 
up a reforestation programme^ under which 340,000 acres were replanted m 
1950-52 and a further 99,000 in 1953. Theoretically, with 65 per cent of its area 
under forest, Indonesia would appear to have vast reserves of timber. But aside 
from the drier areas of eastern Java and the Lesser Sundas, much the greater 
part consists of equatorial evergreen forest, only a small fraction of whose mixed 
stands of timber has any commercial value. At present, therefore, exploitation 
IS limited to a few relauyely favoured locahties where smtable transport facilities 
make it an economic proposition. Nevertheless, in the long run, as Broek has 
pointed out, the quick-growmg forests of such islands as Sumatra and Borneo 
may become of far greater importance if the Asian demand for pulp, cellulose 
and related products continues to expand with a growmg consumption of news- 
prmt and the development of the wood plastics mdustries.^^ 

AU-told, therefore, as Table 24 implies, Indonesian export production, despite 
considerable advances smce 1950 m certam sectors, still remams below the 
pre-war level. Moreover, most of the agricultural commodities on the hst now 
have to contend with strong competition from synthetic substitutes, and nowhere 
is the imcertamty which this causes more apparent than m the case of rubber 
which IS the most important of all, accountmg for 48 per cent by value of the 
country’s total exports in 1959. 

But if the future is still overhung with uncertamty, two important trends, 
both of which can be traced back to pre-war days, are clearly operative at the 
present time. In the first place, partly as a result of greater damage to plantations 
and partly because of the government’s ideological preference for small-holders, 
the latter are contributmg an ever larger and in most cases already a predominant 
share in the production of the mam commercial crops, while the total estates 
area in the coimtry has fallen from 6,071,000 acres m 1937 to 4,443,000 in 1958. 
Whether widespread nationahzation, as many Indonesians advocate, will be 
the ultimate fate of all estates is far from clear, but for several years now more 
and more European planting concerns have been seekmg to wind up their 
affairs m Indonesia, and many of the more badly devastated estates have been 
sold, at very low prices, to local Chmese who thus obtained control of exten- 
sive areas of potentially valuable agricultural land. 

At the same time, and for closely related reasons, the share of the outer terri- 
tories in export production is contmumg to grow at the expense of that of 
Java.^ Thus, of the commodities whose total output has risen since the war, 
namely rubber, petroleum and tin, all are predominantly produced in the 
outer territories, while conversely the most spectacular declines have taken 
place in sugar and cmchona in the cultivation of which Java was supreme. 
Admittedly there are exceptions to this rule as, for example, m the production of 

Broek (E)^ p 13 1. 

** In 1954 approximately 66 per cent of the estates acreage was in the outer temtones, 
compared with 57 per cent m 1937 
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pepper and coffee, but the overall trend is unmistakable. And of the outer islands 
it IS above all Sumatra*® which today is making the most rapid progress as 
a centre of primary production, both for the export market and also to supply 
the needs of Java and other parts of the archipelago itself. 

III. FOOD PRODUCTION 

Notwithstandmg the great importance of Indonesia as an exporter of primary 
produce, the country’s subsistence agriculture occupies some three times the 
acreage devoted to export crops, and with mcreasmg population pressure and 
the pohcies favoured by the new regime this proportion is hkely to rise m the 
years ahead.*® 

TABLE 33 

INDONESIA; MAIN FOOD CROP PRODUCTION 

Figures in ooo metric tons 




Irri- 

gated 

negf 

Non- 

irn~ 

gated 

ncef 

Total 

ncef 

Maize 

Cassava 

Sweet 

Pota- 

toes 

Gro- 

und 

-nuts 

Soya 

beans 

Java & Madura 

1937 

3682 

223 

3.905 

2,037 


1,182 

181 

269 

Java & Madura 

1955 

4.279 

144 

4.423 

1,448 

6.475 

983 

177 

307 

Outer islands 

1955 

2,130 

572 

2,702 

434 

2,905 

883 

39 

38 

Total Indonesia 

1955 

6,409 

716 

7.125 

1,882 

9.380 

1,866 

216 

345 

Java & Madura:]: 

1959 

4,711 8 

168 8 

4,880 6 

1.455 6 

1 9,048 0 

1,483 8 

197 8 

3752 

Sumatra 

1959 

1,163 8 

449 3 

i 1,613 I 

56 3 

I 749 2 

363 5 

15 3 

138 

Borneo 

1959 

3025 

131 0 

433 5 

10 5 

472 7 

342 

I 3 

14 

Celebes 

Moluccas & W 

1959 

4674 

550 

5224 

257 6 

1 8190 

180 7 

149 

17 

New Guinea 

1959 

— 

23 

23 

3 I 

59 0 

25 0 

I I 

— 

Lesser Suudas 
Total Outer 

1959 

410 I 

880 

498 I 

317 6 

784 5 

632 I 

244 

39 2 

islands 

1959 

2,343 8 

725 6 

3.069 4 

645 I 

2,875 4 

1.235 5 

570 

56 I 

Total Indonesia:]: 

1959 

7.055 6 

8944 

7.950 0 

2,100 7 

11.9234 

2.719 3 

2548 j 

431 3 


fie cleaned nee For rough paddy production see above. Table 3, p 73 
Preliminary data 

Sources Based on Central Bureau of Statistics and Service for Indigenous Agriculture*, and 
Statistical Pocket Book^ of Indonesia, i960, pp 52-3 

In 1941 the Indies were virtually self-sufficient in the production of rice^ by 
far the most important food crop^ and in the decade which followed the acreage 
devoted to this crop mcreased considerably^ as a result of both the change-over 
from export to subsistence production on many estates^ and widespread illegal 

*®With which for administrative purposes Bangka, Behtung and Smgkep are still 
included 

Between 60 and 65 per cent of the 42 milhon acres under crops in all Indonesia are 
under food crops Of the total cultivated acreage approximately 60 per cent is m Java 
and Madura. Report on Indonesia, 8, i, p. 16. 
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squatting m forest reserves and other previously uncultivated areas. Yet despite 
the large area under rice in 195^3 Indonesia was able in that year to produce 
only 95 amount it needed^ for in the meantime population had 

nsen by some 7,000, ooo^ and m many areas yields per acre had fallen because of 
damage to irrigation works. 

Thus, m 1952 Java and Madura were compelled to import 565,000 tons of 
nee, and the outer islands a further 194,000 tons. Smee then, however, the 
government, which has tended to give subsistence agriculture pnority over the 
cultivation of export crops, has made a vigorous effort to mcrease food pro- 
duction with a view to wipmg out this deficit as qmckly as possible. 

In the short run, and workmg through the co-operative organizations and the 
Service for Indigenous Agriculture, it has attempted to do this, so far as Java is 
concerned, by promotmg more effiaent production on the existing acreage. 
This m turn mvolves repairmg and extendmg local irngation works, and popu- 
larizmg the use of fertihzers and better seed selection. As a result of establishing 
a series of new seed farms, the area planted with high quahty nee m Java in- 
creased from 2 5 million acres m 1952 to 37 million acres in 1955, and mean- 
while the area growmg green manure was raised to 247,000 acres, though 
this IS still far from adequate for the island’s needs. 

TABLE 34 


INDONESIA: INDIGENOUS AGRICULTURE 
Figures in 000 acres harvested 




Irri - 

gated 

rice 

Non - 

im - 

gated 

rice 

Total 

nee 

Maize 

Cassa - 

va 

Sweet 

1 Pot - 
atoes 

Gro - 
I und 
nuts 

1 Soya 
beans 

West Java 

1959 

3^705 

304 

4,009 

185 

667 

245 

168 

67 

Djakarta Raya 

1959 

47 

2 

49 

2 

12 

5 

5 

— 

Central Java 

1959 

3,061 

109 

3,170 

1,209 

1,053 

185 

215 

317 

Djokjakarta 

1959 

198 

89 

287 

72 

126 

10 

35 

47 

East Java 

1959 

3,012 

171 

3,183 

2,676 

1,077 

193 

319 

882 

Total Java & Maduraf 

1959 

10,023 

675 

10,698 

4,143 

2,935 

638 

742 

1,313 

Sumatra 

1959 

2,068 

1,196 

3,264 

138 

153 

94 

52 

47 

Borneo 

1959 

914 

623 

1,537 

40 

I14 

12 

5 

5 

Celebes 

1959 

969 

203 

1,172 

643 

173 

42 

37 

7 

Moluccas &W NewGumea 

1959 

— 

7 

7 

10 

17 

7 

2 

i — 

Lesser Sundas 

1959 

739 

368 

1,107 

727 

230 

151 

59 

126 

Total Outer Islands 

1959 

4,690 

2,397 

7,087 

1,558 

687 

306 

155 

185 

Total Indonesiaf 

X959 

14,713 

3,072 

17,785 

5,701 

3,622 

944 

897 

1,498 

Java & Madura 

1955 

9,701 

652 

10,353 

3,894 

2,165 

435 

625 

1,132 

Outer Islands 

1955 

3,907 

1,925 

5,832 

1,137 

484 

250 

119 

143 

Total Indonesia 

1955 

13,608 

2,577 

16,185 

5,031 

2,649 

685 

744 

1,275 


t Preliminary data 

Source Based on Service for Indigenous Agriculture* and Statistical Pocket Book of Indonesta ^ i960, 
PP 50-51 
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In the outer islands the percentage increase in food production has been 
greater than in Java, and has resulted mamly from the action of small-holders 
in devotmg less of their land and time to such crops as rubber and copra, and 
more to the growmg of rice,^’ though a further contribution has also come from 
various experimental schemes of mechanized rice cultivation on a larger scale in 
northern Sumatra. As a result of all these developments, Indonesia came close 
to achievmg overall self-sufficiency^ m rice production in 1954, 3 ud the imports 
of 253,000 tons m that year were required largely to maintam reserve stociks. 
But although imports fell still further, to 128,000 tons m I 955 ;» tihis progress has 
not been mamtamed, and m 1959 they were agam over 600,000 tons. 

Smce 1949 attempts have also been made to raise the output of various 
subsidiary foodstuffs. In the outer islands the production of maize, cassava, 
ground nuts and soya beans has risen considerably durmg this penod,^® though 
m Java, where pressure on the land has reached the danger pomt, increases in 
the cultivation of the more nutritious foods, such as maize, ground nuts and 
soya beans, have taken place mainly on land formerly devoted to the less 
nutritive cassava and sweet potatoes.^® Recent sample surveys showed that on 
the typical Javanese peasant holdmg, 95 per cent of the land was devoted to six 
mam food crops: rice (47 per cent), maize (22 per cent), cassava (16 per cent), 
soya beans (5 per cent), ground nuts (3 per cent) and sweet potatoes (2 per cent); 
in addition various local vegetables and many kmds of frmt are grown. 

Fish remams by far the main source of animal protem m the Indonesian diet 
though, notwithstandmg the country's obvious natural advantages as an archipe- 
lago whose surroundmg seas teem with fish, production in 1954 still needed to 
be supplemented by imports of over 90,000 tons, and consumption per head was 
only 20 7 lb. Yet these figures represented a marked improvement on those of 
pre-war days, and by 1959 production had risen to over 753,000 tons, and 
imports had dropped to around 16,000 tons. 

So far as sea-fishing is concerned, there is much leeway to be made up, for 
the Dutch traditionally discouraged the Indonesians from anythmg more than 
small-scale activities carried out from country boats, owmg to their fear of 
competition from Indonesian craft in the mter-island carrying trade. Although 
this policy was abandoned shortly before the War, few advances had m fact 
taken place before 1949, but smce then the Indonesian government has shown 
keen interest m promoting sea-fishing and seamanship generally. While its 
long-term plans aim at very large increases m both the size and the number of 
sea-going fishmg vessels, it has hitherto concentrated almost exclusively on 

A similar tendency is also apparent on a smaller scale in Java 

This Still mvolves a considerable mter-island traffic Borneo is a large importer, 
while Java exports high quality rice and imports the poorer grades. 

Sago output has meanwhile dechned. 

Similarly, both irrigated- and dry-rice production increased m the outer territories, 
but in Java the increase in irrigated rice was made possible largely by a reduction in the 
acreage under dry rice. 
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f 

TABLE 35 / 

INDONESIA: PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF^SH 
Figures in ooo metric tons 




Production offish 





Sea 

Fisheries 

Inland 

Fisheries 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Java & Madura 

1959 

105,600 

94=858 

200,458 

145I09 

2 

Sumatra 

1959 

138=498 

495419 

187=917 

2,016 

858 

Borneo . 

1959 

59=386 

146=953 

206,339 

9 

— 

Celebes 

Moluccas & W. New 

1959 

37=181 

60,062 

975243 


20 

Guinea 

1959 

39,000 

7 

395O07 

— 


Lesser Sundas 

1959 

20,661 

1=739 

22,400 

— 

— 

Total Indonesia 

I959t 

400,326 

353=038 

7535364 

16,134 

889 

Total Indonesia 

1955 

4tL775 

258,127 

669,902 

24=590 

1=832 

Total Indonesia 

i94ot 

3153OOO 

147,000 

462,000 

68=519 

5=861 


f Preliminary data ^ 1940 production figures are estimated 
Source Based on Statistical Pocket Book of Indonesia:, i960, pp 83-4. 


purchasing small motorized fishing boats and on installing imported engines in 
locally made craft, the equipment m both cases being purchased primarily ftom 
Japan.®^ Even by such means, however, it is possible to extend the range of 
operations far beyond the 10-15 mdes of mshore fishmg that has hitherto been 
the rule. 

While coastal villages m most parts of the archipelago engage m fishmg to 
some extent, more specialized activity is characteristic of two mam areas, 
namely northern Java, and eastern Sumatra, where the port of Bagan Siapiapi 
alone had an annual catch of 8o,ooo tons.®^ More recently the Sea Fisheries 
Service has inaugurated a project with ICA (International Co-operation Admini- 
stration) aid to Kota Baru on Pulau Laut (off south-eastern Borneo) which 
should be of considerable econoimc importance. The plan provides for the 
estabhshment of plants for the drymg, saltmg and canning of fish, and the manu- 
facture of fish meal and fishing nets, and also of a train m g centre for fiishermen. 

Inland fisheries are of several distmct kmds, and although their total out- 
put is still below that of the sea fishenes they are growmg rapidly m impor- 
tance as a result of the activities of the Inland Fisheries Service, Many of the 
natural water bodies of the larger islands, notably the great rivers of Sumatra 
and Borneo, contain an abundance of fish which is of great importance to the 

In 1954 there were 799 motorized fishmg vessels and 96,843 sail fishing vessels 
registered m the country. In 1959 these totals had risen to 1,462 and lySaSTS respec- 
tively 

The Bagan Siapiapi fisheries have hitherto been virtually a Chinese monopoly. 
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predominantly riparian settlements there^ and the Celebes lakes, notably Tempe, 
are thought to have even greater potentiahties m this respect. In Java, on the 
other hand, the chief interest centres m fish breedmg in artificial ponds and 
flooded nee fields, another characteristic expression of the mtensity of land 
use in this crowded island.^^ 

All-told there are some 200,000 acres of cultivated fishponds m Java, 
mostly along the northern coast, and the total output of fish is c. 20,000 tons a 
year. The raismg of fish m flooded rice fields on the other hand is mainly con- 
centrated m West Java where over 75,000 acres of sawah are mvolved. It is 
estimated that 350 lb. of fish can be satisfactorily raised m an acre of rice field 
without reduemg the rice yield, though this total is as yet obtamed only m a few 
areas. 

Stockbreedmg contmues to play a very minor role in Indonesian food produc- 
tion, with only about one-third of the amount of animal products per head that 
Western food experts regard as the necessary minimum for mamtainmg good 
health. By 1959 the number of cattle (and likewise of buffaloes required for 
sawah ploughmg) had surpassed the pre-war level, and m Madura, the most 
important smgle cattle-breedmg area, the breedmg stock was appreciably larger 
than before the war. 

In 1954 Madura exported nearly 34,000 head of catde to other parts of the 
archipelago'and abroad. Furthermore, the government has set up seven artificial 
msemination centres, m Madura, West and Central Java, and m Bali, and 53 

TABLE 36 

INDONESIA: LIVESTOCK 


Figures in 000 head 




Cattle 

Buffaloes 

Horses 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

West Java (i) 

1959 

129 

788 

40 

1,207 

1,058 

64 

Central Java (2) 

1959 

1,057 

637 

77 

653 

1,948 

56 

East Java 

1959 

2,678 

324 

69 

365 

L37I 

29 

Total Java 

1959 

3,864 

L749 

186 

2,225 

^:Sni 

149 

Sumatra 

1959 

211 

263 

46 

36 

406 

403 

Borneo 

1959 

88 

38 

I 

2 

49 

411 

Celebes, Moluccas & 

W New Guinea 

1959 

196 

479 

214 

121 

319 ; 

359 

Lesser Sundas 

1959 

517 

293 

224 

62 

215 

621 

Total Indonesia 

I959t 

4,876 

2,822 

671 

2,446 

5.366 

1,943 

Total Indonesia 

1955 

5^059 

2,888 

584 

2,782 

7.174 

1,469 

Total Indonesia 

1940 

4,356 

2,417 

711 

1,462 

3.777 

1,224 


(i) including Djakarta (2) including Djokjarkarta f Preliminary data 
Source Based on Statistical Pocket Book of Indonesia^ 196O3 p 80 

But the Inland Fisheries Service is meeting with considerable success in its plans to 
increase the number of fishponds m the outer territories^ especially Borneo. Sepat Siam 
IS the most popular fish there 
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cattle-breeding stations which are fairly well distributed over most of the more 
important islands. While the production of meat and draught animals is more 
typical of East Java (mcludmg Madura), the breeding of dairy cattle is in future 
to be concentrated more markedly m Central Java because of its more suitable 
soils; on the other hand, the mam privately owned dairy herds are in West Java 
where they cater for the markets of Djakarta, Bandung and other nearby towns. 
At the present tune Indonesia has four government milk centres, in Djakarta, 
Bandung, Malang, and Bojolali (Central Java), but total production is minute 
in relation to the size of the population, and in the interests of better health, 
particularly among young children, every effort should be made to expand it as 
rapidly as possible. 

IV. POPULATION AND LIVELIHOOD 

From the foregomg account it would appear that by 1959 Indonesia had 
approximately regamed its pre-war position of near self-sufi&aency in food- 
stuffs. But while this gives some cause for satisfaction, vanous qualifications 
must nevertheless be made. Thus, although accurate comparative data are 
lackmg, it is probable that per capita consumption is still below the 1939 level, 
and smce much of the mcrease m food production has been made possible by a 
decrease m the acreage devoted to cash crops, living standards as a whole have 
fallen m a majority of cases, particularly m Java. Furthermore, the position is 
made more serious in Java by the virtual certainty that recent mcreases in the 
cultivated area have passed beyond the safety limit. Thus the encroachment of 
cultivation into the forest reserves is already resulting m intensified soil erosion 
m the uplands, and it was the consequent cloggmg of dramage and irrigation 
works in the more densely populated areas downstream which was mainly 
responsible for the damagmg floods of 1955.®^ 

At best, therefore, mcreases m food production are barely keeping pace with 
the growth of population m the country as a whole, while the more specific 
problem of overcrowdmg m Java is becommg steadily more acute.^^ Thus although 
the percentage growth in the outer islands contmues to be greater than m Java 
Itself, the absolute mcrease of over a million a year m the latter presents a truly 
alarming prospect m view of the degree of congestion that has already been 
reached. Thus, although there may be room for differences of opmion as to 
whether Indonesia as a whole could support a substantially larger population 
than it carries today without any lowenng of hving standards, the seriousness of 

See above, p 293 Reportedly the Head of the Indonesian Forestry Service stated at 
Bandung in January 1956, that some 500,000 hectares (1,236,000 acres) of forest had been 
illegally felled since 1945 Agamst this only 270,000 hectares (667,000 acres) had been 
reforested. 

The average holding m Java in 1955 was ofl&cially stated to be 0 6 hectare (1*48 
acres) and over 50 per cent of farm famihes m Java held less than one hectare (2 47 ^.cres), 
which IS the minimum necessary to feed a family of five See Tohir, p 49, and Soaal 
Welfare in Indonesia. 
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the Situation within Java is plain for all to see. Beyond any doubt this is the 
transcendental economic problem facmg Indonesia today^ and unless real and 
immediate progress can be made towards solvmg it the outlook for the country 
will be bleak indeed. 

While birth control would clearly offer at least a partial answer to the problem, 
the Indonesian government has not followed the Indian policy of seeking to 
encourage this practice/® and hitherto has concentrated its search for solutions 
along the three hnes pioneered by the Dutch m pre-war days. 

First among these is the possibihty of mcreasing stiU further the production 
of food m Java itseE Clearly the only scope here now hes m raismg the yield 
from the existing acreage and, although Java stands well above the South-east 
Asian average level of agricultural efi&ciency, there is certainly room for further 
improvement in both seed selection and the use of fertihzer. Indeed, it has been 
estimated that adequate fertilizing, particularly with superphosphates and or- 
ganic manures, could raise the total rice output of Java by from 20 to 40 per 
cent,®^ and even more spectacular mcreases are hoped for if current research m 
India succeeds m producing a satisfactory cross-breed of tht japonica and indica 
strams of rice.®® 

Perhaps the most hopeful approach to the problem is to be found in the new 
Community Development Programme, prepared with the help of Indian advisers, 
which aims at teachmg better techniques of farming and handicraft industry, 
as well as raising the level of education, health, housing and sanitation in the 
villages. But as yet this has not got significantly beyond the preliminary stage of 
training Indonesian instructors. 

Improvements m dramage and irrigation could also help m some parts of Java, 
and m recent years the government has been spendmg substantial sums annually 
on such work. Hitherto the most important new project imdertaken since the 
war has been the storage dam at Tjabatjan near Tegal, which will irrigate over 
100,000 acres of paddy land besides providmg a new source of hydro-electric 
power for Central Java, More spectacular, however, is the Djatiluhur under- 
taking, Indonesia’s first multi-purpose project, which is designed to provide a 
new water supply for Djakarta, to improve navigation between the latter and 
Tjirebon (130 miles) and also to produce some 150,000 kW of hydro-electric 
power and to irrigate an extensive area of nearly 200,000 acres of the coastal low- 
lands to the east of Djakarta. Preliminary work began m 1954, project 

was scheduled for completion by the end of 1962. 

See Fischetj pp 149-50, for Sukarno’s comments on birth control But note also 
that editorial comment in the Indonesian Spectator of September i, 1958, (pp 7 and 9) 
approved the recent formation of a Family Plannmg Association in Djakarta, and pomted 
out that the practice is not forbidden by the Muslim rehgion 

Fmancial stringency has led to a reduction m the already very small import of fer- 
tilizers smce 1954, and any mcrease m their use must depend mainly on an expansion of 
local fertilizer manufacture. See below, p 343 
See above, p. 171 
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Nevertheless^ in the long run the greatest scope for increased food production 
in Indonesia hes in the outer islands, where the much lower density of popula- 
tion®® and the absence, in many areas at least, of comphcated problems of land 
tenure provide opportumties for extensive mechanized cultivation, particularly 
of nee. Although the experiments so far earned out along these lines have been 
only on a comparatively small scale,®® it is dear that modem machmery has 
revolutionized the techmque of jungle clearmg, and that many of the hitherto 
underdeveloped coastal and riverme lowlands m the outer islands could be 
turned into productive paddy lands. 

In this connexion particular interest attaches to the scheme devised by the 
Dutch engmeer, H. J, Schophuys, for draining and reclaimmg the swamp lands 
of southern Borneo. At the present tune the whole of Indonesian Borneo con- 
tams a total of only 914,000 acres of sawah land and much of this is frequently 
subjected to devastatmg floods. Schophuys claims that, besides solving the flood 
problem over a wide area, his scheme would provide a further milhon acres 
of good paddy land in the areas at present imperfectly dramed by the Banto, 
Kapuas and Kahanjan rivers. While the project would entail heavy expenditure 
on major dykes, canals and pumpmg stations, much of the smaHer-scale work 
could be carried out on co-operative Imes by the cultivators themselves, and for 
this reason the total cost would be less than that of clearmg a comparable area of 
virgm jungle m the Borneo mterior. Moreover, in view of the potential fertdity 
of the alluvial soils to be reclaimed, he estimates that the area could produce at 
least i\ milhon tons of rice, which would be more than enough to solve the 
country’s basic food problem for decades to come.®^ 

The scheme, which dates from 1929, was eventually taken up by the Indonesian 
government and, with the help of a few tractors, bulldozers, pumps and also of 
foreign technicians, variously supphed under the auspices of TCA, FAO®^ and 
the Colombo Plan, a start was made in 1953 on reclaimmg a pilot area of some 
75,000 acres of polder land m the vicimty of Bandjarmasin. In relation to the 
total project this represents only a very small beginning but, even so, lack of 
funds has akeady reduced the expected rate of progress, and for the time being 
the scheme remams httle more than a pipe dream. 

In Its early stages the Schophuys scheme proposed to concentrate on making 
new land available for cultivation by the local population of southern Borneo, 
but were it to progress further it would undoubtedly create great opportunities 

In 1959 the average density in the outer territories was 62 per square mile, compared 
with 1,168 m Java See Table 43 

Accor dmg to the Bank Indonesia Report I955--6, p 118, the country possesses a total 
of only 225 tractors ‘which are spread over the archipelago as rationally as possible’ 

There are even larger areas of swamp in Sumatra, though the greater thickn^s of 
peat there would make their reclamauon much more difficult The Colombo Plan Eighth 
Annual Report (London i960), p 78 records that reclamation of tidewater marshland m 
Borneo and Sumatra had so far made available over 24,700 acres of irrigated land. 

Techmeal Co-operation Adnunistration (USA) and Food and Agricultural Organiz- 
auon (UNO) respectively 
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for settlement by immigrant cultivators from Java. At present^ however^ Sumatra 
contmues to be the mam outlet for such peoples under the transmigration 
scheme started by the Indonesian government m 1950. 

In effect this dso represents a contmuation of the work carried out by the 
Dutch before the War, though the present scheme is less elaborately orgamzed. 
Nevertheless;, the government does attempt to cover the expenses of migratmg 
famihes for the first six to eight months^ and provides credits for tools, clothmg 
and housmg. In view of the need to avoid repetition of the old congested con- 
ditions typical of Java in the centres of resettlement, the government origmally 
aimed at givmg each family a minimum of 2 hectares of land, but m practice 
this standard has not been mamtained, and the average size of recent trans- 
migrants’ holdings is only i 2 hectares or approximately 3 acres. 

All-told nearly 90,000 people, mostly labourers and their dependants, were 
moved from Central, East and to a smaller extent West Java between 1950 and 
1954, Table 37 shows, although the most important receivmg area, as m 
pre-war days, was southern Sumatra many other parts of the outer territories 
both m Java and in various parts of the outer territories. In addition to state- 


TABLE 37 

INDONESIA: TRANSMIGRATION, I950-59 


Receiving area 

1950 

1 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 

1950-54 

X959 

North Sumatra 







— 

i :>364 

1,364 

845 

Central Sumatra 


— 

— 

1,246 

395 

1,641 

— 

South Sumatra 

77 

2^365 

16,487 

31.4x0 

21,277 

71,616 

43.279 

West Borneo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

521 

521 

512 

South Borneo 

— 

— 

— 

2.593 

671 

3.264 

736 

East Borneo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

447 

447 

164 

South Celebes 

— 

99 

338 

— 

— 

437 

1 

North and Central 







Y 298 

Celebes , 

— 

— 

— 

310 

1.078 

X.388 

J 

Moluccas . ' 



— 

— 

— 

4x1 

41 1 


West Java 

— 

400 

682 

3,868 

80 

5.030 

— 

Total 

77 

2,864 

17.507 

39.427 

28,254 

88,079 

46,096 


Figures are numbers of persons moved by the Department of Transmigration, 
and on their own account. They do not include the agranan resettlement of 
demobilized soldiers, or movement of workers from Java to the estates of the 
outer territories 1959 figures include 262 to Western Lesser Sundas and 25 
others. 

Sources: Tlie Population of Indonesia^ Djakarta, 1956, and Statistical Pocket 
Book of Indonesia^ i960. 
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sponsored industries it was also hoped that private concerns would establish 
factories on their own initiative. 

So far as the small-scale and domestic industries are concerned a considerable 
measure of success has been aSueved^ particularly through the settmg up of 
more central workshops operating m close association with local producer co- 
operatives m the area which they serve. It is their task to organize collective 
purchase and to carry out preliminary processmg of raw materials, to advise on 
new and better techniques of production and, finally, to standardize the finished 
products and to arrange for their marketing. Accordmg to the origmal plan, 23 
of these ‘centrals’ or tnduks were to be set up,®® the first four of which included 
a ceramics shop at Flared, a forge at Tpsaat, a tannery at Magelang, and an 
umbrella works at Djuwirmg (all m Java). Among the remamder, most of which 
were m operation by the end of 1955, were umts specializing in ceramics, 
porcelam, iron- and copper-ware, woodwork, hardboard, ramie, tiles and slates. 

While the tnduks have had some success m popularizing the use of improved 
tools and machines, and provtdm^ a better and more standardized finish for the 
goods manufactured in the hombs and small factones of the Javanese country- 
side, the quahty of these articles stHJ leaves much to be desired, and even when 
helped by the import restrictions uhposed in recent years agamst various non- 
essential manufactured goods v'^ey have often experienced great difficulty m 
finding a market. "" “ r 

In the promotion of these small m dustries -jFrequently referred to nowadays 
as ‘people’s mdustries’)^ the imtiative smce 1949 has come essentially from the 
Indonesian government, and the movement is m complete harmony with the 
co-operative ideal which permeates official thinkmg m economic matters today. 
Nevertheless, very great help has also been received from such outside orgamza- 
tions as the Foreign Operations Administration (U.S.A.), the Techmcal Assis- 
tance Organization (U.N.O.) and the Colombo Plan, particularly m the provision 
of techmcal trainmg. 

The second part of the Sumtr^lan was concerned with settmg up larger-scale 
industries either to process major export staples or to provide certam specific goods 
of which the country’s economy stood m exceptional need. In more detail two 
series of projects were envisaged under this heading, the first group to be under- 
taken as a matter of urgency and the remamder to be embarked upon at a later stage. 

The more immediate projects mcluded six prmting plants (primarily for 
newspapers) m Medan, Palembang, Djakarta, Semarang, Surabaja and Makasar; 
seven re milhng umts (to process small-holders’ rubber) at Pontianak, Sampit 
and Bandjarmasin in Borneo, and at Palembang, Djambi, Sibolga and m the Asahan 
district of Sumatra; a second cement factory at Gresik in East Java;®® a second tyre 

Sixteen in Java and 7 in the outer terntories. This again represents a continuation of 
the pre-war Dutch policy described above, pp 295-7. 

Besides the existing one at Padang, which produces 160,000 tons a year. The new 
factory, now completed, has a capaaty of 375,000 tons a year 
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factory also in East Java;®’ a large cotton-spinning factory at Tjilatjap (Central 
Java) a gunny-bag factory at Surakarta and a knitting plant (location unspecified). 

The later group^ on which preliminary work was expected to begin in 1951-23 
included a causnc-soda plant at Waru®® (East Java), a scrap-iron processing plant 
at Semarang, a desiccated-coconut factory at Sukur (in the Mmahasa district of 
Celebes) and several more spinning and knitting plants in various parts of Java. 
Most ambitious of aU under this headmg, however, was the proposed Asahan 
multi-purpose scheme m northern Sumatra, The idea of harnessing the Sam- 
puransegara and Sampuranhariman falls on the Asahan river for the generation 
of hydro-electric power, which in turn would provide the basis of a new alumi- 
nium-smelting industry usmg bauxite from the Riau archipelago, was first put 
forward by the Dutch administration before the war. Under the Sumitro Pto, 
however, a much more extensive project was suggested, with fertilizer plants, 
steel nulls, pulp and paper factories and several lesser industrial units such as 
sawmills m various parts of northern Sumatra, as well as the aluminium smelting 
origmally proposed, all making use of the vast quantity of electricity which it 
was hoped to generate from the falls. But the recent uncertainty regarding the 
fortunes of the Riau bauxite mdustry may call for some modifications in the 
scheme as a whole, on which, after some delays occasioned by the prevailing 
msecunty, work was restarted late in 1959.’^ 

Similar delays have also overtaken some of the other projects listed above, 
including even some of those in the supposedly urgent category, though the 
printmg es tablishments, the gunny-bag and coconut factories, and the cement 
plant have been completed, and fair progress has been made with the construc- 
tion of the rubber remilling umts and the Tjilitjap spinning factory. 

In part this is a reflection of the general instability which has prevailed in 
Indonesia ever since 1949, but a more specific cause has been the failure of 
successive governments to work out an adequate pohcy for financing large under- 
takings on the scale origmally envisaged. And in this connexion more recent 
indications are even less encouraging. Thus proposals outlined in the summer of 
1955 recommended that foreign capital should be entirely excluded from the 
most vital projects,’^ and that in less essential industries, mcludmg consumer- 
goods factories in the private sector not covered by the Sumitro Plan, at least 
51 per cent of the shares should in future be held by Indonesian citizens. 

Besides the existing (Goodyear) factory at Bogor (the former Buitenzorg). 

®®With an gnmifll capaaty of 3,000 tons of yam Indonesia’s total production of 
manufactured textiles has risen from i 5 omilhonmetresmi 95 i to 445 ■•^^^^dhon metres m i960 

To supply raw materials for soap, etc. More recently work has begun on establishmg 
a nail factory at Warn, with a capacity of 12,000 tons annually 
’0 See The Colombo Plariy Ninth Annual Report London, 1961, p. 72. The total power 
potential available m the Asahan gorge is estimated at nearly i milhon kW, which is 
approximately equal to that of the Hoover dam site at Boulder Canyon Higgins, Benjamin 
(A), p 1 16 The present project will develop 240,000 kW. 

These mclude railwa3rs, telecommunications, inter-island shipping, airways, electrical 
and atomic power, armaments, etc. 
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Whilcj however^ the government goes to great lengths m defining the terms 
on which foreign capital may be admitted^ it appears to be umnmdful of the 
fact that many local phenomena, such as the seven-hour day, restrictions on 
the purchase of materials, the madequacy of water and power supphes for 
emsting factones, the difficulties of obtainmg admission permits and accom- 
modation for Western staff, and mdeed the whole atmosphere of muddle and 
mefficiency’2 are all tendmg to frighten away the foreign mvestor. 

Yet It is on the private and largely foreign-owned concerns that Indonesia 
must for the time bemg continue to depend for a large part of its mdustrial 
output. And, m the absence of any large Indonesian capitahst groups comparable 
to the Tatas and Birlas of India, it would seem that many of the circumstances 
which now operate to discourage Western participation in this field will lead 
simply to the replacement of Western by local Chmese mterests. Certainly, both 
openly and m more devious ways’^ the Indonesian Chmese are playmg a leadmg 
part in the estabhshment of small consumer-goods factones, which are nowadays 
spnngmg up all over the country, especially m the towns of Java.*^^ 

That this large and growmg share m the country’s mdustry should be under 
the control of such a mmority community, which has traditionally been extremely 
reluctant to employ Indonesians m any but the most subordmate capacities, can 
scarcely be welcome to the present admimstration. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the most effective way of buildmg up an Indonesian commercial and 
mdustrial class would be by actively encouragmg Western concerns to open 
branches m Indonesia, providmg they are wiUmg to undertake the traming of 
Indonesian personnel to take over as soon as is piacticable. In theory the force 
of this argument may now be widely admitted but, as m so many other aspects 
of Indonesian life, practice is apt to lag a long way behmd. 

Table 38, which summarizes the mam features of Indonesian mdustrial 
geography at the end of 1958, shows the overwhelming predommance of Java 
m the consumer-goods mdustries, and mdeed m all kmds of mdustrial activity 
other than the processing of export raw materials produced m the outer islands. 
Withm Java itself the main industrial concentrations, as would be expected in 
view of the emphasis on consumer goods, have grown up around the largest 
towns. Djakarta m particular has a wide range of such manufactures, from toilet 
requisites and textiles to bicycle and car assembly, together with shipbuilding 
nearby at Pasir Ikan, while Bandung is noted for textiles and ceramics. Similarly, 
Bogor has textiles, footwear and tyres, and Surabaja, in addition to its large 

As well as the possibihty of nationahzation 
E,g operating in the name of an Indonesian ‘front’ man 
’*This process began during the Japanese occupation, when Indonesia was cut off 
from the usual supphers But more recently the attitude of the Indonesian government has 
led many Chmese to mvest outside Indonesia and mdeed to become increasmgly anxious 
about their personal future withm the country See above, note 16, and below, page 386 
PhihpSj who estabhshed this plant, have also set up another at Bandimg Allen and 
Donmthome, p. 260 
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TABLE 38 

INDONESIA MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY AT END OF I958 


Number of establishments 


Industrial Group 


Java 



Sumatra 


W 

C 

E 

Total 

N 

C 

S 

Total 

Food 

587 

337 

568 

1,492 

199 

20 

91 

310 

Beverages 

96 

39 

71 

206 

50 

8 

19 

77 

Tobacco 

13 

231 

271 

415 

241 

0 

3 

27 

Textiles 

349 

306 

129 

784 

15 1 

4 

2 

21 

Clothing etc. 

646 

1,260 

292 

2,198 

4 

0 

2 

6 

Wood 

42 

37 

70 

149 

70 

II 

48 

129 

Furniture etc 

135 

82 

84 

301 

13 

2 

7 

22 

Paper etc 

27 

9 

25 

61 

6 

I 

0 

7 

Printing 

211 

121 

127 

459 

46 

9 

13 

68 

Leather 

238 

57 \ 

71 

366 

II 

2 

3 

16 

Rubber 

91 

15 

50 

156 

32 

43 

26 

lOI 

Chemicals 

203 

67 

161 

431 

31 

13 

8 

52 

Metal Goods 

177 

76 

99 

352 

27 

5 

6 

38 

Non-metaUic mineral 
products 

133 

62 

73 

268 

20 

4 

17 

41 

Machineryj manufacture 
& repair (non-electrical) 

71 

15 

36 

122 

7 

0 

7 

14 

Ditto, electrical 

15 

4 

9 

28 

I 

0 

0 

I 

Transport equipment 

135 

60 

86 

281 

20 

9 

30 

59 

Miscellaneous 

124 

112 

94 

330 

16 

8 

16 

40 

Total number of 
estabhshments 

3^293 

2,890 

2,316 

8,499 

592 

139 

298 

1^029 

Total number Of persons 
employed 

146,504 

124,263 

124,712 

395479 

17,821 

5^377 

10,064 

33,252 



Number of Establishments 



Number of 
establishments 
which employed 




Moluccas 

& 

W New 
Guinea 

Lesser 

Sundas 

Total 

Indonesia 

Industrial Group 

Borneo 

Celebes 

100 

persons 
07 more 

1000 
persons 
or more 

Food 

63 

63 



19 

1^947 

5. 

0 

Beverages 

13 

15 

I 

7 

319 

6 

0 

Tobacco 

0 

I 

0 

18 

561 

196 

16 

Textiles 

I 

7 

6 

2 

821 

178 

10 

Clothing etc 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2,209 

12 

0 

Wood 

30 

9 

0 

2 

319 

16 ! 

0 

Furmture etc 

3 

19 

2 

2 

349 

4 

0 

Paper etc. 

0 

I 

0 

1 0 

69 

8 

0 

Prmtmg 

II 

12 

2 

6 

558 

55 

2 

Leather 

7 

8 

0 

6 

403 

18 

I 

Rubber 

90 

I 

0 

0 

348 

54 

I 

Chemicals 

12 

17 

I 

18 

531 

65 

2 

Metal goods 

Non-metalhc mmeral 

5 

12 

0 

I 

408 

35 

0 

products 

Machmery, manufacture 
& repair 

4 

8 

0 

3 

324 

39 

I 

(non-electrical) 

9 

2 

0 

0 

147 

15 

0 

Ditto, electncal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

II 

0 

Transport eqmpment 

19 

23 

I 

12 

395 

33 

5 

Miscellaneous 

Total number of / 

estabhshments ^ 


18 

2 

19 

438 

24 

0 

296 

221 

15 

115 

10,175 

820 

38 

Total number of persons 








employed 

8,181 

4^394 

314 

5.639 

447469 

240,673 

57.613 
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TABLE 39 


INDONESIA: FOREIGN TRADE BY PRINCIPLE PORTS, I 938 AND^I959 

Figures m Rp. million 


Ports 

1938 

1959 {preliminary data) 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Tandjung Periuk 

134*7 

93*7 

228 4 

1,966-7 

6867 

3,653-4 

Surabaja 

100 2 

469 

147*1 

757*4 

265 0 

1,022-4 

Semarang 

53*0 

31*1 

84 I 

398-4 

97 7 

496-1 

Total* Java & Madura 

312*4 

221 5 

533 9 

3,3004 

13295*5 

43595*9 

Belawan 

35*1 

91*5 

1266 

510*9 

1,676-7 

2,187*6 

Padang 

8-7 

86 

17-3 

39*4 

64-5 

103*9 

Palembang 

28*0 

96-5 

1245 

402*7 

2,08 1 *1 

2,483*8 

Total* Sumatra 

120 8 

3322 

4530 

1,512*5 

6,786-9 

8,299-4 

Pontianak 

6 I 

155 

21*6 

391 

434-2 

473-3 

Balikpapan 

10*3 

466 

569 

254*3 

518-3 

7726 

Total* Borneo 

23*7 

95*0 

ii 8*7 

3325 

1,565-1 

1,897-6 

Makasar 

168 

23*5 

403 

792 

171-0 

250*2 

Menado 

25 

23 

48 

36 

39*2 

42*8 

Total* eastern Indonesia 

21*5 

37 4 

589 

83*3 

296*6 

379*9 

Total Indonesia 

479‘4 

773-7 

1,252 I 

5,228 7 

9,944-1 

15,172-8 


^ Including others. 

Source* Based on Statistical Pocket Book of Indonesia^ i960, pp 109 and iii 


textile, electric bulb^^ and shipbmlding plants, has been selected as the location 
for the Borguin car assembly factory, whose capital (6 million Deutschmarks) is 
owned on a 49/51 basis by Borgward of Bremen and an Indonesian company 
known as Udatin. This important new undertakmg is planning ultimately to 
cater not only for the Indonesian market but also for the rest of South-east .^la, 
and with this m mind intends to set up its own steel factory at Surabaja within 
the next six years. 

In spite of the present extreme concentration m Java of such manufacturing 
mdustry as there is, considerable developments have been projected for the outer 
territories and it is obvious that at least the mitial processing of such export 
commodities as rubber, coconuts and petroleum would be most economically 
carried out near the centres of production in Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes. 
Nevertheless, although the outer territories have been promised major develop- 
mental schemes like the Asahan project and the Schophuys p W® these seem to 
be relegated to an uncertam future, and some years ago it was officially stated 
The Schophuys plan is not, of course, concerned with industrial development but 
Its fate has been similar to that of the Asahan project. Other industnal proposal for me 
outer islands include a steel plant in S E Borneo, and a tin smelter m Bang . or as 
begun on a fertilizer plant and a second tyre factory, both in Palembang. 

Bank Indonesia Report^ I955“^3 P ^49* ^ 
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that the Five Year Plan would have to give priority in industrial development to 
East and Central Java owing to the acute unemployment which now exists there. 

While the socio-pohtical reasons for this decision are vahd^ from a purely 
economic pomt of view the best immediate prospects probably he in a further 
expansion of the processmg industries, and it is to be hoped that this will not 
be long delayed. So far as consumer goods are concerned, few of them, apart 
from furniture and other wooden articles, rubber tyres and coarse-fibred goods, 
have the benefit of adequate local supphes of raw materials, but a substantial 
expansion may nevertheless be looked for m the production of such items as 
textiles, footwear, clothmg, soap, biscmts and margarme, as well as in the 
manufacture of synthetic fertilizers and the assembly of bicycles and cars. 

As the Borgward project imphes, Indonesia should have a considerable advan- 
tage over its near neighbours’® m the manufacture of such articles, by virtue of 

Though not over India or China (let alone Japan), which are much further advanced 
industrially than any of the South-east Asian states. 
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the much larger potential market within its own national territorya and in catermg 
first for Its own population^ which is more than three times as large as that of 
any other South-east Asian state, it might be able so to reduce costs as to compete 
effectively m these neighbouring countries as well, even assuming a substantial 
measure of tariff protection on their part. 

Against this, however, must be set the greater poverty of the potential In- 
donesian purchasers compared with those m many other parts of South-east 
Asia at the present critical phase, and also the present governmental pohcy 
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which has given rise to the various snags already noted on page 312. Shortage 
of coalj though not of oilj presents serious obstacles to expansion at the present 
tune^ and although a large hydro-electnc potential exists^ particularly m 
Sumatra, the developed capacity is as yet very small and confined almost entirely 
to Java. Admittedly, under the Five Year Plan it was proposed to estabhsh eleven 
new electric power stations, notably in Java, Sumatra (Asahan), Celebes (Lake 
Towuti), Borneo and, on a smaller scale, in the Moluccas and Lesser Sundas, 
but as yet httle is bemg done except m Java itself, and m the country as a whole 
the total installed capacity in 1959 was only 363,000 kW, of which 143,000 kW 
were hydro-electnaty. 

In respect of heavy mdustry the raw material basis cannot be regarded as 
favourable, owing to a geological structure which in general, like that of Japan, 
is responsible for a paucity of good-quahty iron ore and cokmg coal. Thus, qmte 
apart from technological backwardness and a type of climate which hitherto at 
least has not been regarded as propitious for heavy mdustry on a major scale,"^® 
It would seem that this is not a hne which Indonesia should be encouraged to 
develop m the foreseeable future. 

But probably the greatest problems affectmg the future of industriahzation 
of all kinds m Indonesia are the shortage of technicians and the inefficiency 
of the available labour. In the 1930s when extensive mdustriahzation was first 
seriously mooted by the Netherlands Indies government, there were many 
critics who argued that the charactenstic insouciance of the Indonesians would 
lead to so much absenteeism and general mefficiency as to make it econonucally 
impossible to employ Indonesian labour m Western-style factories. In the event 
such arguments were rejected as bemg imduly pessimistic, and the undoubted 
ability of some of the graduates from the Techmcal Umversity of Bandung was 
adduced as evidence of the Indonesians^ capacity to play their part in the 
technological age.®® Nevertheless, the experience of many industnal concerns 
in Indonesia smce 1949 has revived the doubts expressed m pre-war days, and 
it still remams to be seen whether or not the Indonesians will really hold their 
own in this respect. 

V. TRANSPORT AND TRADE 

Nothmg is more essential for the economic development and pohtical stabihty 
of Indonesia today than the maintenance and further extension of the transport 
network built up by the Dutch before the Second World War. Yet no sector of 
the country’s economy has suffered more acutely than this from the ravages of 
war, occupation and contmumg unrest, and in no other respect has Indonesia 
been so obviously dependent on foreign nationals for its very survival. 

In respect of the two principal forms of overland transport, the pre-war contrast 

The experience of Jamshedpur (India) and Volta Redonda (Brazil) suggests that the 
climatic factor is probably not of great importance It is now claimed that economically 
worth while iron ore exists in southern Sumatra, Java and Borneo 
Timmermans, p. 126 
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Fig. 48 — Celebes roads and towns 


between Java and the outer territories remains undiminished. Indeed, while 
rehabihtation of roads has made fair progress in Java, the corresponding needs 
of the outer territories have received much less attention^ and fin a nc ial dif- 
ficulties have led to the mdefimte postponement of plans for buildmg new trunk 
roads m Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes. 
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As Table 41 showsj much remains to be done before the railway system can 
be regarded as back to normal^ and although the number of passengers earned 
has more than trebled since 1938 the volume of freight trafiSc is still below the 
pre-war level. 

TABLE 40 

INDONESIA: RAILWAYS^ TRACK MILES IN USE 



1938 

1959 

Java and Madura 

3,362 

2,920 

Sumatra 

1,227 

1,102 

Total 

4=589 

4,022 


Recently the government®^ has made heavy purchases of rolling stock from 
abroad^ mcludmg a number of diesel locomotives for the mam hnes m Java^ but 
apart from estabhshmg a new rail-ferry link between Merak (West Java) and 
Pandjang (South Smnatra)^ no extensions have been made to the system^ and 
the At) eh hne m Sumatra as well as several branch hnes in Java have yet to be 
restored to workmg order. Under the Five Year Plan the government started 
to carry out improvements to some 1^250 miles of existmg track and to purchase 
further much-needed replacements of locomotives and rolling stock, but for 
the time being the acute shortage of fuel is probably the most serious problem 
with which the railways have to contend. 

Owmg to Its inherent geographical dependence on sea commumcations Indo- 
nesia’s contmued reliance on the Dutch-owned K.P.M. for inter-insular transport 
and on other foreign shippmg compames for overseas services has been a prin- 
cipal source of national chagnn. Admittedly imder the transfer agreement of 
1949 the K.P.M. no longer retained its former monopoly, but in practice it met 
with htde competition. Thus in 1955 its fleet of 100 ships with a total displace- 
ment of 190,000 B.R.T.,®2 though substantially smaller than before the War, was 
stfll able to mamtam 44 regular routes covering 182,000 nautical miles, and in so 
domg it provided some 70 per cent of the total inter-insular transport. The 
remamder was accounted for mainly by various Indonesian shipping concerns, 
of which the largest was Pelni, with 39 vessels totalling 22,700 B.R.T. 

However, as part of the anti-Dutch action of December 1957,^ the Indonesian 
government peremptorily cancelled the operatmghcence of the K.P.M. and there- 
after sought to replace its services by chartermg ships from Japan, and by pur- 
chasing others, notably from Japan, Poland and the U.S.S.R. While these 
developments have greatly profited the small indigenous shipping hnes, they 
have led to a drastic reduction m the facilities available to the coimtry as a whole, 

The government now operates all the railways. 

Including 74 freighters, totalling ii6,ooo B R T., and 26 passenger vessels, to t all in g 
74,000 B R.T. ' See above, note 5. 
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Fig 51 — Indonesia, shipping routes 


and unless the situation is quickly restored the economic consequences may 
well become disastrous.^ 

In respect of air transport the situation since 1949 has been somewhat less 
embarrassmg to Indonesian prestige. From the outset the Indonesian govern- 



ment was quick to appreciate the revolutionary contribution which the great 
post-war advances m civil aviation could make in linking together the vast and 
scattered territories under its rule^ and with this end in view it detenmned to 

Besides cancelling the K P M ’s hcence the Indonesian government took over its 
harbour installations and attempted to seize its ships, though most of these managed to 
get away to non-Indonesian ports In 1959 Indonesia had 116,039 tons of its own shipping 
and cheered a further 138,772 tons of foreign shipping for inter-insular services The 
corresponding figures for ocean shipping were 20,686 tons and 152,769 tons respecuvely 
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develop an altogether more elaborate network of air services than that which 
had been mamtained by the old K.N.LL.M. 

Accordingly, under the 1949 agreements, a joint Netherlands-Indonesian 
concern, Garuda Indonesian Airways, was estabhshed and provision made for 
the training of Indonesian pilots and technicians. Although it was not until 1955 
that the first five pilots were ready to assume duties, the Indonesian government 
in 1954 bought out the Dutch share of the corporation and thus became its sole 
owner.®® In 1955 8,185,000 air miles were flown, 308,000 passengers carried and 
15,800 tons of mail and freight transported, but owing to avil disturbances these 
figures had fallen m 1958 to 4,785,000 air miles, 275,000 passengers and 10,301 
tons respectively. 

The extent of the present airways syatem is shown in Fig. 52, and m this 
respect very great developments have taken place since the Second World War. 
In international aviation also, Indonesia plays an important role, for the great 
arc of islands stretchmg from Sumatra to Timor provides a convenient senes of 
landmg grounds on the route from mainland Asia to Australia. But despite the 
aspnauons of Djakarta to become the air cross-roads of South-east Asia, the 
country as a whole lies too far south for this to be practicable and, as descnbed 
m Chapter 18, even Singapore is bemg displaced from this coveted position by 
Bangkok. 

Tables 42 and 43 provide the basis for a comparison of the overseas trading 
pattern of Indonesia today with that of pre-war times. Even in 1955, the second 
year for which figures are given the actual volume of overseas trade was 
certainly larger than that recorded m the official statistics, though the stage had 
not yet been reached when The Economist was moved to declare (May 18, 1957) 
that "the bulk of Indonesia’s external trade now seems to consist of smu^ling, 
espeaally between Sumatra and Smgapore, and between Celebes and the 
Phihppines’.®® 

Apart from such ilhcit activities, however, the legitunate trade via Smgapore 
is sufficient to conceal the ultimate destination of nearly one-fifth of Indonesia’s 
exports. For, as noted m Chapter 18, Smgapore, which has risen from second to 
first place among the countries of destination, is essentially a processmg and 
trans-shipping centre, and retams for its own use only a mmute proportion of 
the goods It obtains from Indonesia. In respect of trade in the reverse direction, 
on the other hand, Smgapore’s share has dedmed very sharply (from fifth to 
eleventh place), for m the new nationahst era Indonesia prefers to import direct 
through its own ports. 

Under the agreement then negotiated the Dutdh. airhne K L M. continued to supply 
some 300 skilled personnel and to train Indonesians to take their places. This agreement 
also was terrmnated in December 19573 by which time approximately one-third of the 
qualified pilots were Indonesians 

The Economist, May 18, 1957, p 572. Even before tids toe many parts of the outer 
territories had been seekmg to avoid the central authorities in order to keep control over 
their own export earmngs See below, pp- 
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Likewise related to changed political circumstances is the dechne m the volume 
of Indonesian trade with the Netherlands, which had dropped from Sxst to third 
place m both imports and exports by 1955. So far as imports to Indonesia are 
concerned, the weakemng of Dutch commercial influence m the country was 
doubtless the mam explanation, though the drop m Indonesian exports to the 
Netherlands was largely due to the fact that most of the mam items which the 
Dutch habitually purchased were those which had seen the greatest fallmg-off of 
production m Indonesia But smce 1957 trade with the Netherlands has declmed 
to a much lower level 

In the mam the dechne m trade with the Netherlands has been counter- 
balanced by an mcrease in the proportion of trade with the Umted States, which 
now (thanks m part to its various assistance programmes) ranks as the leadmg 
suppher of Indonesia’s imports as well as bemg a large purchaser of its exports, 

TABLE 41 

INDONESIA: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COUNTRIES 
Figures in Rp, million 
A, Exports 


Country of 
destination 

1938 

Per 

cent 

1955 

Per 

cent 

1959 

Per 

cent 

Smgapore 

116-65 

170 

2,102*66 

20 0 

2,260 45 

23 0 

U.S.A. 

9788 

140 

1,904 49 

18 0 

1,484 81 

150 

Netherlands 

13749 

200 

1,719-59 

16 0 

105 29 

1*0 

U.K. 

37-32 

50 

1,048-08 ' 

100 

2,176 73 

22*0 

Japan 

2143 

30 

83442 

70 

379-35 

40 

Germanyt . 

25-46 

40 

471 o8t 

4 of 

592 i8t 

6 0 

Austraha . 
Federation 

28 89 

40 

227-16 

2*0 

349 43 

40 

of Malaya 

II 21 

15 

310 16 

35 

365 28 

40 

Philippmes . 

6 02 

09 

153-58 

15 

209-49 

2 0 

France 

12 00 

20 

10258 

I 0 

3255 

03 

Italy 

9 73 

15 

8948 

08 

7246 

07 

Th^and . 

2 76 

04 

8942 

08 

92*62 

09 

Chma 

Total 

988 

1-5 

7367 

07 

605 03 

60 

(me, others) 

687 05 


10.779 45 

i 

9.944 15 

— 


Note that a considerable volume of goods goes to the USA and the U K from 
Indonesia Via Singapore. Since 1955 the U K. has taken a much larger share of Indonesian 
exports 
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B, Imports 


Country 
of origin 

1938 

Per 

cent 

1955 

Per 

cent 

1959 

Per 

cent 

U S.A. 

60 21 

13 0 

1,089 77 

16*0 

83009 

160 

Japan 

71 83 

150 

98738 

14-0 

78277 

150 

Netherlands 

106-17 

22 0 

808 80 

12*0 

196-20 

40 

Germanyt • 

4905 

10*0 

701 77t 

io*ot 

608 I9t 

120 

U.K. . 

38-16 

8-0 

39699 

6*0 

34644 

70 

Hong Kong 

647 

1-5 

36365 

5-0 

14781 

30 

India 

II ijt 

2 0^ 

362-53 

5-0 

125 62 

2 0 

Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Czecho- 

13-19 

30 

223 60 

3-0 

127 88 

2*0 

slovakia . 

475 

I 0 

19233 

3-0 

3405 

0*7 

Burma 

720 

1*5 

17352 

2-5 

32479 

6 0 

Austraha 

13-24 

30 

14268 

2-0 

95-29 

1-8 

France 

941 

20 

141 24 

2 0 

88 40 

1*7 

Chma 

8 25 

20 

114-73 

1-6 

69763 

13*0 

Italy . 

5-05 

I 0 

125-77 

I 5 

5231 

1*0 

Singapore 

36 18 

8 0 

loi 55 

I 5 

95 77 

18 

Thailand . 
Total 

258 

05 

104 13 

1-5 

5984 

1*0 

(me, others) 

478 46 

— 

7^195 19 

— 

5,228 66 

— 


t Federal Republic oxily. 


India and Pakistan. 

Source: Central Bureau of Statistics* and Yearbook of International Trade 
Statistics (U N.) 


notably rubber^ petroleum and tin, the three export commodities which have 
seen the greatest advances in output smce 1949. 

For the rest, the pattern of external trade shows only one major change smce 
the war. Thus while Japan has regamed its former position as the second largest 
suppher of goods to Indonesia and has risen slightly from seventh to fifth place 
as a purchaser of Indonesian exports, Chma has jumped ftom relative obscurity 
to become the third suppher of Indonesian imports and the fourth outlet for the 
country’s exports. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 

When the current state of Indonesian production and trade is compared with 
that of the pre-war period it is diflScult to avoid the conclusion that, for all the 
talk of building up a new national economy, the major result so far achieved has 
been rather to allow the once efficient machme created by the Dutch to run 
down. Despite a 30-35 per cent mcrease in the country’s population smce 1941, 
total recorded production today is still below the pre-war figure, and real per 
capita mcome has probably fallen by 15-30 per cent m the meantime.^® 

When all possible allowance has been made for external circumstances, there 
remams httle doubt that the primary cause of this dechne is the shortage of 
adequately tramed and experienced men, alike in administration, commerce and 
mdustry. While the Indonesians are naturally loath to admit this in so many 
words, they are nevertheless strivmg to rectify the situation m the most obvious 
way, by a vast extension of education at all levels. Indeed the progress m this 
respect is the most encouragmg fact m Indonesia today, which already claims a 
four-fold increase in the number of children at school and a much greater 
increase m the number of secondary school pupils, as compaied with 1941. At the 
umversity level the proportionate increase is even greater, and despite the 
educational problems involved in so rapid an expansion, it may nevertheless be 
hoped that, given time, the country will succeed m makmg good the very serious 
defiaenaes in tramed man-power from wliich it now suffers. But whether, in 
the event, such time will be granted is another matter, which needs to be con- 
sidered agamst the background of the pohtical problems discussed in Chapter 12. 

TABLE 42 

INDONESIA: EDUCATION 




1940 

1956 

1958/9 

Primary Schools 


Number of 

schools 

18,091 

30,231 

34,124 

33 33 


33 

pupils 

2,021,990 

6,908,968 

7,380,734 

Jumor Secondary Schools 

33 

schools 

1 14 

1,655 

3,685 

33 33 

33 

33 

pupils 

21,875 

430,876 

5793247 

Semor „ 

33 

33 

schools 

27 

268 

968 

33 53 

33 

33 

pupils 

4,362 

68,765 

149,680 

Universities and Academies 

33 

mstitutions 

5 

40 

299 

33 

« 

33 

pupils 

1,693 

233357 

41,000 


Source: Based on Moerdowo, p. 25. 


Opimons differ on the extent of the decline See, e g., Higgins, Benjamin (A), pp 
iio-ii, and Vlekke (C), p. 68 
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Much of the basic factual material for this chapter has been obtained from the 
excellent series of reports of Bank Indonesia, published annually (m English) 
until 1958. In addition to these and to the other reports listed above, the articles 
by Fryer and Pelzer on various aspects of the economic geography, and by De 
Meel and Keyfitz on population problems are all extremely useful. 

The four general works dealing with post-war Indonesia, by Bro, Fischer^ 
Van der Kroef and Woodman respectively, all contain a good deal of interesting 
information on economic matters. The most thorough analysis of the post-war 
economic problems of Indonesia known to the author is that made by Higgins 
(C), which was preceded by a useful shorter statement from the same author (A). 
For an mterestmg geographical contribution to the study of developmental pro- 
blems as exemplified by Indonesia, the thesis by Fryer should also be consulted. 

Addenda: Note the papers by Mackie and by Parker (B). 
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CHAPTER II 


Problems of the New Indonesia: B- Political 




I. GEOGRAPHICAL IMPEDIMENTS TO UNITY 

While the new rulers of Indonesia have been striving simultaneously^ if with 
limited success^ to raise hving standards and to reorgamze the whole pattern of 
the country's economy on a ‘national’ as opposed to a ‘colomal’ basis^ they have 
been confronted m the pohtical field with the no less difficult task of wel^^-^ 
widely scattered and culturally diverse population of the archipelago mto a 
cohered and jmted nation For although the events of 1945-9 made it clear 3 iat 
the majority of the Indonesian population were at one in their desire for merdeka^^ 
the final achievement of mdependence has mevitably brought to light the many 
acute differences which still remain to be resolved withm the body pohtic 

Moreover^ the geographical character of the archipelago itself^ witli its,3i4:iQi^ 
islan^ scattered over vast distances of sea, presents the state-maker with an 
extremely difficult task, which mdeed is without parallel elsewhere m the modem 
world except for the now defunct British West Indian Federation. Admittedly in 
historic times the sea has often acted as a unifymg factor m Indonesian hfe, and 
m more recent decades the efficient weekly or fortmghtly services of the K.P.M. 
brought every major outlymg town withm twelve days’ travelhng tune from 
Batavia, though contact with the lesser islands and remoter mteriors was much 
more tenuous. But while such communications sufficed for the transaction of 
admimstrative business between the central government and its provmcial sub- 
ordmates under a patemahstic colonial regime, they are scarcely adequate for 
the proper functiomng of a democratic system m which the central government 
must keep m close touch with pubhc opmion throughout the national territory. 

In this connexion it may be noted that, although the total land area of Indo- 
nesia is only about one-fifth as great as that of the contmental Umted States, the 
outer limits of the two are equally far apart and, owmg to the slowness of mari- 
time transport, effective distances m Indonesia are in fact still greater. Thus, 
except for the comparatively small numbers of ‘transmigrants’ from one island to 
another, the great majority of the Indonesian peasantry have exceedingly htde 
knowledge of people or conditions beyond their immediate home areas, and each 
of the main concentrations of population has tended to be a httle w^orld xmto 
itself, with its own regional language and sometimes distmctive religious behefs, 


^ I e freedom 
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and Its own preoccupation with some particular cash crop or other localized 
economic activity. 

The constraints imposed by elfective distance v/ere well illustrated m the first 
nauonal elecuons m September 1955, for while votmg was almost everywhere 
completed withm a few days, the results from many of the outer islands were not 
available m Djakarta for several weeks, and it was physically itripnssTbl e to 
assemble the new parliament before the foUowmg March. Such circumstances 
are remmiscent of the pre-railway age m the West, and for a comparable example 
nff ^difdculties imposed by ge ography on the working- of a demomnc constitu- 
noguoiie may mrn t o th e situan on which faced the foundng fathers of the Umted 
States the late iS fli ce ntury. ' 

'"True, tKSe~are important differences between the two cases, and while 
economically and pohtically t he 92 milhon inha bitants, of contemporary Indo- 
nesia are mostly at a much lower level of advancement than the three and a half 
milhon atizens of the origmal American repubhc, IndonesigToday nevertheless 
possesses cert^ asse^notably ui its. Airways md telea^ b jiq.qi id radio co®- 
mimicaHOTis'r^ch were not available at all m the earher penod. However, 
these 20th-century media are of immense value in the purely technical 
aspects of admimstration, the fact remams that m a country of such low hving 
standards as Indonesia they are of very limited significance to the mass of the 
population^ who can neither afford to travel by air, nor to buy newspapers carried 
by air, nor even m a great many cases to own a radio set. 

Thus m Indonesia the gulf, present m some degree in all countries at a s imilar 
level of development, between a handful of people at the top, who live m the 
20th-century world of rapid commumcations and international contacts, and the 
mass of the population, who still for the most part live accordmg to the estab- 
hshed tempo and narrowly Imiited horizons of the pre-mdustrial era, is particu- 
larly marked. 

These basic facts, of sheer overall size, geographical fragmentation, regional 
diversity, with which may also be mcluded the contrasted development of Java j 
and the outer territories, and the mental gulf between rulers and ruled, provide ' 
the framework within which the architects of the new Indonesia have had to work | 
m devismg a form of government which should give expression to the national 
wiU to mdependence. On the assumption, originally avowed by aU pohtical 
leaders, that a democratic form of government was essential to the well-being of 
the new state, there would seem at first sight to have been the strongest possible 
reasons for adoptmg a federal system, such as has provided a working answer to 
some at least of these problems in other parts of the world. Such a course, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Indonesian leaders, mainly because of their suspicions 
regarding the particular federal system which the Dutch had sought to estabhsh 
m the Indies after 1946, and a brief consideration of this experiment forms a 
necessary introduction to an examination of the contemporary situation. 


SEA — 12 ' 
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IL THE FEDERAL EXPERIMENT, 1946-9 

When the Repubhc came into bemg on August it was at once 

apparentihatTt commanded strong support m the more acces^ble parts of Java 
and Sumatra. Moreover, when the return of the Dutch to the mam coastal cities 
of Java later in that year led Dr. Sukarno to withdraw his headquarters from 
Batavia to the relatively remote ‘grass roots’ capital of Djokjakarta, he qmckly 
consolidated his support m the countryside of east-central Java as well.^ 

But in the remoter and more backward islands farther east the local reaction 
to the nationahst revolution was not immediately clear, and early in 1946 the 
Dutch were able to set up an administration m Celebes which aimed imtially at 
controlling all the territories outside Java and Sumatra. Thereafter the Dutch, 
reversmg their pre-war attitude towards federahsm, and resuscitatmg the argu- 
ment advanced before the war by Cohjn^ that a centralized administration would 
favour the Javanese at the expense of the lesser peoples, particularly the Christian 
minorities, of the outer territories, proposed that the Repubhc and the Dutch- 
adrnimsteied territories might together form a federal Commonwealth of 
Indonesia 

To this end they estabhshed the new state (negara) of East Indonesia,^ together 
with five autonomous districts (daerahs) m Borneo. And when, after seekmg to 
break the deadlock which had meanwhile arisen with Djokjakarta, they seized a 
series of key areas m Repubhcan terntory in July 1947, they adopted a similar 
pohcy there also, setting up further negaras and daerahs with the support of 
members of the local aristocracy, whose position was closely bound up with the 
contmuance of Dutch rule. 

It was on this basis that the Dutch eventually agreed m 1949 to transfer 
sovereignty over all their former East Indian possessions, except West New 
Gumea, to what at the time was understood to be a federal Repubhc of the 
Umted States of Indonesia. But whatever the rights and wrongs of the deasion 
to exclude New Gumea from the new R U.S.I., the latter was clearly a pohtico- 
geographical monstrosity. As Fig 53 shows,® it consisted of seven negaras and 
nine daerahs^ with Batavia, officially renamed Djakarta, as the federal capital, 
while Djokjakarta remamed the capital of the Republic of Indonesia. In status the 
daerahs^ all but one of which contained less than one million inhabitants each, 
were inferior to the negaras^ whose population ranged from i 5 milli on (South 
Sumatra) to the 31 miUion of the Repubhc of Indonesia the Djokjakarta 
republic), '^o^^lerrifones extended over much of both Java and Sumatra. Yet 
aU these sixteen oddly assorted units were to have equal representation m the 

2 For a detailed account of this period see Kahin (C) 

^ See Schiller, pp 15-18 

^ Originally East Indonesia embraced the whole of the former Great East, but later it 
was decided to exclude West New Gumea from it See below, pp 394-5, and Fisher (K), 
PP 195-7 

® See also Kahm (C;, Chapter 14 
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Senate, and even m the lower house the Djokjakarta repubhc was allotted only 
one-third of the Representatives although it contained nearly half of the total 
population. Moreover, none of the sixteen units, with the possible but un- 
important exception of the Bandjar daerah^ had any Imguistic or historical valid- 
ity, and It seemed to the Indonesians that the real bases on which the fifteen 
Dutch-sponsored units had been erected were pohtical and economic expediency 
and a desire to exert the maximum possible pressure on the Djokjakarta Re- 
pubhc. 

In these circumstances the federal system proved short hved, and by the end 
of May 1950 all the outlymg units, except the self-styled Repubhc of the South 
Moluccas which had announced its mtention of secedmg from the R.U.S.I , had 
agreed to merge their territories with those of the Djokjakarta repubhc. Un- 
doubtedly the aims of the South Moluccan repubhc commanded general 
approval in Ambon, whose largely Christian population retamed close senti- 
mental ties with the K N.I.L.,® and although resistance there was crushed m 
November 1950, sporadic guerrilla fighting continued in the neighbourmg island 
of Seram until 1956. Meanwhile, however, the federal R U.S 1 . was formally 
replaced on August lo, 1950, by a imitary state, henceforward to be known 
simply as the Repubhc of Indonesia. Under the provisional constitution of 1950 
the new state had a unicameral legislature, but it was not until 1955 the first 
parhamentary elections took place, and no decision was made on the constitu- 
tion to be adopted until August 1959.’ 


III. THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF UNITARY 
INDONESIA 

The new admimstrative pattern estabhshed after August 1950. showed several 
interestmg features. WhikJDia kar^a. t he vital ‘head-link’^ both between Java and 
the outer territories and between Indonesia and the rest of the world, r^mame^ 
t he nationaL capyfeal, and as such was constituted a separate Metropohtan Area 
outside the provmcial system, Djokjakarta, which after November 1945 had 
acquired a special affection and mfluence^ m nationahst circles, was also given a 
privileged status as a Special District (Daerah Istemawa) distmct from the 
provmces. 

® Komnkhjke Nederlandsche Indische Leger^ t e Royal Dutch East Indies Army 
See above^ p. 267 
’ But see below, note 68 
® See Spate (B), pp 628-9 

® Besides the r 61 e of Djokjakarta town as capital of the 1945-9 Repubhc of Indonesia, 
the prmapahty, together witli Surakarta, was influential m a more lastmg respect. For 
smce these two Vorstenlanden mamtamed an elaborate mdigenous system of government 
throughout the colomal period, they were able to contribute a disproportionately large 
share of the very small number of experienced officials available to the national admini- 
strative machme set up after mdependence. See below, note 22, and Mysbergh, pp 38-42 
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This rather curious dualism is symbohc of the conflict which is felt in some 
measure by all the new national states of South-east Asia. For while m part the 
nationalist movements arise out of a wish to return to the traditional way of life 
represented by the old mdigenous capitals, they are also motivated by a desire to 
step mto the shoes of the former colomal powers, and to mamtam under Asian 
direction all the panoply of a 20th-century state which the Europeans had 
estabhshed m the great port cities on the coasts. 

And m fact, while formally decrymg what the Dutch have created, the Indo- 
nesian nationahst leaders seem bent on perpetuatmg many of its most character- 
istic features. Thus the new unitary admmistrative pattern established smce 
1950 was as markedly centralized m Djakarta as the pre-war Netherlands Indies 
government had been,^® and the ten provmcial areas (propinst) mto which the 
country was divided were clearly modelled on the purely arbitrary divisions of the 
same era. Indeed in Java, apart from the two special areas already noted, the pre- 
war division mto West, Centre and East remamed virtually unaltered,^^ while in 
the outer territories the new provinces were mere assemblages of former Dutch 
administrative sub-divisions which likewise took no account of the mdigenous 
hnguistic or historical groupmgs. 

Despite these resemblances to the pre-war Dutch admmistrative pattern, 
however, the new umtary form of government was imnally approved of by most 
sections of pohncally conscious opmion withm tlie country. Smce the Dutch 
remamed m possession of West Irian,^^ many Indonesians feared that they imght 
actively support the dissident South Moluccan Repubhc next door and even, if a 
smtable pretext arose, seek by this means to overthrow the Indonesian Repubhc 
Itself. Thus too much local mitiative could prove disastrous, and while it was 
understood that some measure of provmcial autonomy would be granted m due 
course, there might be a positive advantage m retainmg a provmcial pattern which 
so completely flouted traditional cultural divisions as to give scant opportumty 
for the growth of regional loyalties. Furthermore, the acute shortage of experi- 
enced Indonesian admimstrators made it impossible to fiU the much larger 
number of governmental posts which a federal system would entail, and it was 
felt that the national mterest demanded the concentration of the best available 
talent at the centre. 

Nevertheless, durmg the years that have followed, the vahdity of these argu- 
ments has been increasmgly questioned as experience has seemed to vmdicate 
Cohjn’s prophecy, and the growmg demand of the provmces for a much greater 

See Fonkelsteinj pp 286-7. 

Except that Surakarta was absorbed mto Central Java. Note that the three propinsi do 
not correspond with the three-fold hnguistic division between Simdanese, Javanese and 
Madurese On the assumption that there has been no significant change m the overall 
distribution of these three groups smce 1930, Javanese form 16 per cent of the populanon 
of the West (where 75 per cent are Sundanese), 98 per cent of the Centre, and 70 per cent 
of the East (where Madurese accoimt for 29 per cent) 

Irian is the Indonesian name for New Gmnea See below, Chapter 12. 
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TABLE 43 


INDONESIA: POPULATIONS ^954 AND 1959 


Admimstrattve area * 

Potndation 

Density 

per 

sq mile 

1959 

English name 

Indonesian name 

1954 

1959 

West Java 

Djawa/Barat 

15,100,000 

16 500,000 

923 

Greater Djakarta 

Djakarta Raja 

2,700,000 

2,800,000 

12,950 

Central Java 

Djawa Tengah 

15,800,000 

17,600,000 

L333 

Jogjakarta 

Djokjakarta 

2,200,000 

2,100,000 

L717 

East Java 

Djawa Timur 

18,400,000 

20,600,000 

Ijlis 

All Java 


54,200,000 

59,600,000 

1,168 

North Sumatra 

Sumatera Utara 

4,900,000 

n a 

n a 

Central Sumatra 

Sumatera Tengah 

3,800,000 

n a 

n a. 

South Sumatra 

Sumatera Seiatan 

3,200,000 

n a 

n a. 

All Sumatra 


11,900,000 

14,600,000 

80 

Borneo 

Kalimantan 

3,700,000 

3,900,000 

18 

Celebes 

Sulawesi 

6,200,000 

63800,000 

93 

Moluccas 

Maluku 

r ,800,000 

900,000 

28 

South-east Islands (former 
Lesser Sundas) 

Nusa Tenggaru 
(Sunda Ketjil) 

5,300,000 

5,900,000 

207 

Total Outer Islands 

Tanah Sabrang 

27,900,000 

32,100,000 

62 

Total Indonesia 

Indonesia 

82,100,000 

91,700,000 

158 


* All of these are provinces except Djakarta Raja (metropolitan area) and 
Djokjakarta (special area). 


measure of autonomy has become one of the two major issues in contemporary 
Indonesian politics. 

Even more fundamental than, though in fact closely related to this has been 
the question of what is to constitute the unifying force or raison d'etre of the new 
state now that the struggle for mdependence has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. For^ despite President Sukarno’s recourse to what he chooses to call 
the ‘science of geopohtics’^^ it does not follow that mere geographical propmquity 
and a common desire not to be ruled by the Dutch afford any very compelhng 
reason for the several islands of Indonesia to remain together as a single pohncal 
unit. 


IV. THE BASES OF NATIONAL UNITY 

Qearly the historical argument is of very limited validity. The Indies were not a 
umted country when^ htde by htde^ the Dutch extended their rule over them 
between the lyth and the 2oth centuries. And although the Indonesian govern- 


Sukarno, pp 11-17 
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mentj which is understandably loath to admit that the country’s umty derives m 
any meaningful sense from the Dutch/^ has gone back still further and mvoked 
the umty - real or mythological - under Madjapahit, by takmg the garuda bird 
as the national emblem and the device Bhinneka Tunggal Ika as the national 
motto, this symbohsm cannot be pressed very far without givmg rise to awk- 
ward questions about Javanese dommance. 

On the other hand there is a firm substratum of cultural unity, embodied not- 
ably m the local adat and m the use of closely related Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages throughout a wide area, which corresponds roughly, if by no means 
identically, with the present national territory of Indonesia. And in promoting 
the use of Bahasa Indonesia:, a modernized and Romamzed form of Bazaar Malay, 
the Indonesian nauonahsts have begun to give a new meamng to these ancient 
cultural ties withm the country. 

The deliberate propagation of Bahasa Indonesia as a national language began 
in the early 1930s though, as noted m Chapter 8, the old basic Malay as used m 
Malacca had already been servmg as a commercial lingua franca for himdreds of 
years prior to that date. Partly because it is easy to learn and closely related to 
the main regional languages spoken within the archipelago, and partly because 
the teachmg of Dutch was far too restricted for the latter to serve as the normal 
medium among the educated classes m the way that Enghsh did m India, this 
basic Malay came mto common use durmg the inter-war years as a medium of 
commumcation among the small but growing Indonesian middle class, concen- 
trated in Batavia and the other large towns of Java, but drawn to a considerable 
extent from various parts of the outer territories as well as from Java itself.^® 
This practice led naturally to some attempts at standardization, and in order to 
emphasize the potential role of this modified Malay as the common language of 
the whole country tlie nationahsts called it Bahasa Indonesia:, that is, Indonesian 
language. Durmg the Japanese occupation Bahasa Indonesia replaced Dutch 
as the main official language for day-to-day admimstration, both m the towns 
and the countryside, and eventually the proclamation of mdependence was 
made in it. 

Though, as noted below, p 394, this is the mam basis of the Indonesian claim to 
West Inan 

These words, which are taken from the Sutasoma, a Javanese poem of the Madjapahit 
period, mean ‘umty m diversity’ In the early days of the repubhc’s existence the similarity 
between this motto and the U S A ’s ‘E pluribiis ununC was frequendy commented upon, 
and some observers even suspected a family resemblance between the garuda bird (the 
legendary steed of the Hmdu god Vishnu, used as a symbol by Madjapahit) and the 
Amencan eagle 

^®Wertheim (C), p 294 As noted on p 264, Malay has for centuries been the 
standard speech of the Djakartan (Batavian) community It may also be noted m passmg 
that the absence of any widespread education m a major Western language helped to isolate 
the Indonesian nationahsts from the mam currents of both Western and Asian pohtical 
thinking throughout the Dutch period, and it is sigmficant that since mdependence 
Enghsh has replaced Dutch as the first foreign language taught m Indonesian schools 
C/. the Chmese attitude on this matter, above, p 268, note 69 
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Although the number of people who speak Bahasa Indonesia is stdl exceeded 
by the 35-40 milhon or so whose mother tongue is Javanese, the character of the 
latter as a regional language and its complex and highly inflected structure 
combme to make it much less suitable for general use, and for this reason the 
governments bold decision to adopt Bahasa Indonesia as the official language 
from the very outset of the new regime was pohtically sound. Nevertheless, the 
lack of well estabhshed hterary traditions hitherto in Bahasa Indonesia means 
that it IS at present a rather imprease mstmment, and much attention still needs 
to be given to rationalizing its spellmg and grammar, and extending its vocabu- 
lary to include new terms needed by administrators, scholars and technologists.^'^ 

In the meantime, therefore, the lack of precision involved in the use of this 
relatively undeveloped medium by officials and others, whose own knowledge 
of It is often far from perfect, has contributed to the dechne in efficiency through- 
out the country at large. But providing that this is only a temporary phase, the 
price is probably well worth paymg, and it is encouraging to note that the 
government has coupled its drive for the use of Bahasa Indonesia with a nation- 
wide hteracy campaign directed towards the adult as well as the juvenile popula- 
tion. As yet the results of the latter are difficult to assess, and although is has been 
claimed that 65 per cent of the Indonesian people are now literate, as compared 
with 4 per cent in 1942, only a small percentage of the total population are as yet 
accustomed to read a daily newspaper whether in Bahasa Indonesia or in any 
other language.^^ 

In the long run the contribution which Bahasa Indonesia may be expected to 
make to the cause of national umty should be immense, and, however much one 
may rehsh the nch cultural diversity enshrmed m the old regional languages, 
there can be no doubt that the increased range of mter-communication which 
the new language bnngs represents a real social advance m accord with the 
reahties of a shrinking world. But for the present a majority of villagers, and 
probably of all Indonesians, still use the regional languages, and it will take at 
least another decade or two before these are wholly replaced by Bahasa Indonesia. 

For the time being, therefore, some other bond of umty is required, and m 
these circumstances the suitabihty or otherwise of the Mushm religion to provide 
that hnk has become a subject of national controversy. 

With some 75 milhon, or over 80 per cent of its total population, professing 
at least nominal allegiance to the Shafih sect of Islam,^^ Indonesia contams the 
greatest smgle concentration of Muslims in the world. But while a large propor- 
tion of these advocate the setting up of an Islamic state m one form or another, 
this concept is strongly opposed by numerous other Indonesians, mcludmg many 
Muslims, who favour a secular state, ostensibly for the reasons expressed by 
President Sukarno: 

See Moerdowo, pp 22 and 35; Alisjahbana, pp ^d Wertheim (C), p. 294, 

IS The total daily newspaper circulation in September 1955 was only 821,560 Feith (B), 
p 24, but Mintz now puts it at 3 milhon, op cit , pp and 114 

One of the four Sunni sects 
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‘If we erect a state based on Islam many regions whose people are not Muslim 
will secede^ for example; the Moluccas, Bali, Flores, Timor, Kai, Celebes. And 
West Irian which is not yet within Indonesia will not wish to form part of the 
republic.’^*^ 

Yet there is here a curious paradox, m that this wider secular view, which 
seeks to be acceptable to all parts of the country, m fact commands a much 
smaller range of support geographically than that of the avowedly narrower 
Islamic view. The key to this anomaly hes m the wide regional variations m the 
mtensity of the traditional attachment to Islam, and m the related vananons in 
the reponse to the Western challenge especially durmg the past sixty or seventy 
years. 

For the reasons already considered m Chapter 8, Islam is generally most firmly 
entrenched m the more accessible parts of the western two-thirds of the archi- 
pelago, but withm that area it is the Atjehnese, Menangkabaus, Sundanese and 
Bandjarese who are its staunchest devotees, while the Javanese, though nomin- 
ally Muslim, are characteristically less orthodox in their behefs. 

This equivocal attitude of the Javanese towards Islam is particularly evident 
m hratorP^ circles in Djokjakarta and Surakarta, where strict adherence to the 
faith is usually frowned upon, and greater significance is accorded to Javanese 
tradition and culture. An essential aspect of the latter, which distmgmshes it 
from that of all the other islands (except Bah) has been the elaborate hierarchical 
structure of society, and to an important extent this has been preserved by the 
former Dutch pracuce of giving to many members of the aristocracy a formal 
status, as regents and subordmate oflSicials, in the colomal admimstration.^^ 

On the other hand commerce played only a very minor role m the essentially 
self-contamed agrarian economy of medieval Java, and the fact that Muhammad 
himself had been a trader did httle to break down the traditional contempt m 
which this occupation was held by the Javanese. Thus the most favoured means 
of social and economic advancement among them has been to enter government 
service,^® and though until the beginnmg of the present century such opportum- 
ties were virtually hmited to the aristocracy, the subsequent extension of higher 
educational faahties to Indonesians gradually opened the door to commoners as 
weU. And, smce both higher education and the admimstrative machine itself were 
markedly centralized m Java, the inhabitants of that island had much greater 
opportumties for governmental employment than were generally available m the 
outer territories. 

Similarly it is Java, with its numerous towns and large European population, 

From a speech made on January 27^ 1953 Quoted m Palmier (D), p no 
The kratons (courts) were the supreme centres of rehgious worship m the Hmdu- 
Javanese system. 

As imphed above, note 9, this practice was carried much further in Djokjakarta 
and Surakarta than elsewhere For fuller discussion of the effects of cultural change on the 
growth of nationahsm see Wertheim (C), Van der Kroef (C) and Feith (B) 

Palmier (D), p. 102. 
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which has been the main centre for the dissemmation of new and socially dis- 
ruptive ideas, while at the same time the intense pressure of population in its 
rural districts has resulted m a much greater degree of landlessness and poverty 
there than m most of the outer islands. 

For all these reasons Java today exhibits much the widest range of socio- 
economic diversity, and m this connexion at least four main groups may be 
recognized. First and very powerful is the governmental group, which has ex- 
panded to over five tunes its pre-war strength mainly by the recruitment of 
hordes of often very superfiaally educated young men, predominantly of Javan- 
ese origin. Nevertheless, m general outlook these are stiU much infiuenced by the 
anstocratic governmental ehte or pryayi^ especially the Djokjakarta element, and 
their allegiance to Islam is apt to take second place to then beUef m Java as the 
supreme repository of Indonesian culture. 

At the other end of the traditional scale is the great mass of the Javanese 
peasantry, until recently httle affected by outside currents of thought, but never- 
theless growingly resentful of the poverty in their overcrowded countryside. 
Because of their inferior soaal status the peasantry have absorbed the Hmdu- 
Javanese culture m a more dilute form than that which prevails among the 
nobdity, so that, especially m those areas most distant both fi:om the kraton 
centres and from the modem coastal towns, the influence of the old-style Muslim 
teachers remains strong. 

Thurdly there is the large and rapidly growmg group who have been driven by 
land hunger to become casual workers, estate coolies or urban wage labourers, 
and are apt to display the typical characteristics of a deracinated and impover- 
ished proletanat. And now that this group is at last becommg literate its potential 
importance pohtically is growing rapidly. 

Finally there are those who, with greater enterprise than the rest, have broken 
most completely with established Javanese traditions by seeking advancement 
through commerce and the professions, m both of which they have in the past 
had to face severe competition from the already entrenched Europeans and 
Chinese. While the professional element has necessarily obtained a Western- 
style education, the larger commeraal and land-owning group are more ob- 
viously self-made men, often with little formal schoohng but much innate 
ability. It is from this group, whose native Islamic faith has been httle influenced 
by either kraton traditions or Western education, but who have nevertheless 
been forced through day-to-day contact with the Western scale of values to re- 
consider the relevance of their traditional behefs, that the mam drive for Islamic 
reform has come. Outstanding m this respect has been the Muhammadiyah 
movement^® which, rejecting asceticism and fatahsm as outmoded, has sought to 
emulate the social-reformist practices of Western Christianity, and to reconcile 
the teachings of the Koran with the everyday demands of life in a modem state. 

2* Van der Kroef (D), pp. i6 and 17. 

25 See Wertheim (C), p 208, and Palmier (A), pp 255-62 
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In the outer terntories^ which under both pre-European and colonial rule were 
essentially provincial in character, the pattern of social stratification remains less 
complex. Thus, except m Bah, Hmdu mfluence was far less deeply rooted, and 
although m many areas the old territorial chieftams were confirmed in power by 
the Dutch, their numbers were fewer and the socio-rehgious cleavage between 
rulers and ruled was much narrower than m east-central Java. Thus nothmg 
really comparable with the Javanese pryayi class exists m the outer territories, 
and a high proportion of the abler young men who have sought to enter govern- 
ment service and the professions have found it necessary to go to Java, both for 
training and for subsequent employment. On the other hand, outside the Java- 
nese lands there is little or no traditional antipathy to commerce, and many 
peoples such as the Atjehnese and Menangkabaus enjoy a deservedly high 
reputation as traders. Moreover, owmg to the extensive development of small- 
holder cultivation, especially m Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, there is more 
ready cash there than in the congested rural districts of Java. 

In short, m most parts of the outer territories contact with the West is of a 
more superficial nature and has generally entailed a far less drastic underminmg 
of the traditional social order than has occurred m the Javanese lands. For this 
reason the main differences m outlook withm the outer territories are between 
the relatively prosperous, who usually favour contmued modernization, and the 
less successful, who tend to blame Westernization for their difficulties and hence 
hanker after a return to traditional ways of life. Except, therefore, m the specific- 
ally Hmdu, Christian or pagan areas, this difference is still expressed largely 
within the Islamic framework, m the rivalry between reforimsts and old-style 
behevers.^® 

However, outside the areas of subsistence agriculture and small-holder cash- 
crop cultivation, there are a few centres where Westernization has produced 
much more sweepmg changes, notably m the Cultuurgebied and the larger oil- 
fields. Among the masses of low-paid workers there, a condition of deracmation 
comparable to that m the Javanese cities is found, and mdeed a high proportion 
of these wage labourers m the outer territories are themselves of Javanese origm. 
But as yet the proletarian element m the outer islands, with their paucity of cities 
and modern transport, is numerically very small, and this is perhaps the most 
important of all the socio-economic contrasts between them and Java at the 
present time. 

In respect of contemporary social and rehgious patterns, western Java once 
agam occupies an mtermediate position between the outer territories and the 
Javanese lands proper. For while m urbamzation and m rural overcrowdmg,^'^ 
both of which are directly or mdirectly the outcome of the Dutch coimexion. 
See Feith (B), p 33 et seq 

The average density of population m West Java (including Djakarta) is 1,061 per square 
mile, compared with 1,365 m Central Java (includmg Djokjakarta), and 1,113 m East 
Java In purely rural density the difference between West Java and the rest of the island 
is rather greater than these figures suggest See the 1930 figures shown m Table 22 
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the area more nearly resembles the rest of the island^ the mdigenous traditions 
of western Java datmg from pre-colomal times have more m common with those 
of the outer territories. And this apphes not only to the intensely Muslim Sun- 
danese^ whose hostihty to the Javanese is proverbialj but also to the so-called 
Djakartan population which has been drawn more from the various outlying 
islands than from Java itself. Moreover^ the economic position of West Java as 
both a rice-surplus area and by far the most important rubber-producer of Java, 
makes for a relatively higher standard of hving there than m the Centre and 

East.2s 


V. THE GEOGRAPHY OF PARTY POLITICS 

The various strands of opmion withm the Muslim four-fifths of Indonesia are 
reflected m major pohtical differences, and indeed smce practically the whole of 
the Indonesian population tends to equate capitahsm with colomahsm and hence 
favours an avowedly sociahst economic pohcy it is primarily along soao-rehgious 
hues that the post-war party divisions have arisen.^® 

Among the parties exphcitly based on Islam, Masjumi was much the largest, 
and m the elections of 1955 ran a close second to the Nationahst Party (P.N.I.)^® 
m the total number of votes which it received. With its nucleus drawn from the 
new commercial and largely urban group and reinforced by many of the more 
prosperous elements m the countryside of Indonesia as a whole, Masjumi was 
modernist and only mildly sociahstic in outlook, though it derived much support 
from the more conservative Muslims as well. In advocating that the state should 
be founded on Islamic but not theocratic prinaples, Masjumi may be regarded 
as a pohtical expression of the ideology represented by Muhammadiyah.^^ As 
Fig. 55 shows, it enjoyed much the widest range of support geographically, being 
generally m the lead in nearly aU the Muslim areas of the outer temtones as also 
m western Java, mcluding Djakarta itself. Moreover, although it ranked only 
fourth among the parties in east-central Java, it nevertheless obtamed over 25 
per cent of its votes there, mostly m the towns and the villages nearest to them.®^ 
A second major current of Muslim opmion, that of the extremist Darul Islam,®® 

Fryer (D), p 203. 

Since Indonesia inherited the Dutch addicuon to both proportional representation 
and confessional pohtics, the number of pames which have emerged is very large All- 
told 28 different parues or factions were represented in the first elected parliament (t e 
after 1955) though only 10 of these won more than two seats Feith (B), pp 58-9 

The strength of the four mam parties m 1955 was P.N.I 8,4345653 votes and 57 seats, 
Masjumi 7,903,886 votes and 57 seats,* N.U 6,955,141 votes and 45 seats; P K I 6,176,914 
votes and 39 seats. Feith (B), p 58 All election figures quoted below are from this source 
These are the only parhamentary elections that have so far been held m Indonesia, and the 
results are of great mterest to the pohtical geographer However, since the consutuuonal 
changes of 1959/60 (see below, note 68) the figures quoted no longer represent the dis- 
tribution of seats m the Indonesian parhament, and the Masjumi and Sociahst parties 
have both been dissolved 

Though there is no formal connexion between the two. See Palmier (A), pp. 255-62. 

Feith (B), p 32 

For a fuller account of Darul Islam see Van Nieuwenhuize (A) 
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likewise draws its support essentially from the outer islands and western Java, 
though within these areas its main strength is limited to a few localities with 
serious grievances, economic or otherwise, to wit the Sundanese districts around 
Bandung, Atjeh and parts of southern Celebes and southern Borneo. In all of 
these places it has for several years pursued active guerrilla warfare, at the total 
cost of thousands of hves and immense material damage. Moreover, it is probable 
that the movement, which advocates the eictension of its own stnct theocratic 
state over the whole of Indonesia, enjoys the taat support of many of the less 
contented Muslims in other areas as well, though since it is outside the law 
and hence did not contest the elections, the prease extent of its following is 
uncertain. 

The other major Islaimc party is the Nahdatul Ulama (N.U.) or Muslim 
Teachers’ Party, which is by contrast almost exclusively Javanese. Dependmg for 
its support overwhelmingly on the peasantry of east-central Java, N.U. is at once 
economically radical and doctrinally conservative, a combination which reflects 
the opposition of the old-style Islamic schoolmen of the Javanese villages to the 
economic and spiritual leadership of the urban and land-owning middle-class 
Muslims as represented by Masjumi. In the 1955 elections N.U. emerged as the 
third largest party m the coimtry, though outside Java it obtained almost neglig- 
ible support, except in those parts of southern Sumatra with large numbers of 
Javanese transmigrants. 

In contrast to these and various other minor Muslim groups,^ all of which 
advocate the establishment of an Islamic state of one kind or another, the 
remaining parties aU exphcitly favour a secular state. Among these, for obvious 
reasons, are the Christian minority parties, namely the Protestant Parkmdo and 
the Catholic Party,^^ whose support comes almost entirely from the scattered 
areas in the outer territories where a high proportion of the population has 
adopted one or other form of Christianity. Despite the secessiomst aims of the 
erstwhile South Moluccan Republic, most of these peoples now seem to be loyal 
supporters of the Indonesian republic, though they would certainly view the 
establishment of an Islamic state with real concern. 

Much the most important of the secular parties hitherto however, has been 
the P.N.I., which cames on the tradition of the pre-war party of the same name, 
whose leader was Dr. Sukarno, and it generally supports the policies which 
he advocates, despite the fact that as President he is now above party politics. 

In rejecting Islam as the basis of the Indonesian state, all^edly for the reasons 
given by Dr. Sukarno,^® the P.N.I. has put in its place the latter’s now famous 
Pantja Stla^ first enunaated in Jime 1945. When it is recalled that these five 

The largest of these, the Islamic Association Party, ranked fifth with 1,091,160 votes 
and 8 seats. 

Parkmdo, with 1,003,325 votes and 8 seats, and Partai Katolik (R C.) with 770,740 
votes and 6 seats, came respectively sixth and seventh Sjahnr’s Socialist Party came 
eighth 

See above, p 370. 
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principles (nationalism, humamsm, democracy, social justice and belief m God) 
which bear an obvious resemblance to Sun Yat-sen’s San Mtn Chu 7 ,^'^ were 
propounded by a professmg Muslim of mixed Javanese/Bahnese parentage who 
claims to admire ‘what is positive m all great men, whether it is Jesus Christ, 
Marx or Adolf Hitler’, it may not be fanciful to conclude that they constitute 
a contemporary example of the characteristic syncretism which has for centuries 
been the hallmark of Javanese thought. And certainly the nucleus of the P.N.I.’s 
support is to be found m the predommantly governmental group, together with 
other members of the new Indonesian middle class, particularly m the towns of 
east-central Java.^® 

Smce this group has only been able to rise to its present position by ousting 
the former Dutch personnel from their posts, its hostihty to the Dutch is particu- 
larly strong. And smce the vagueness of the Pantja Sila renders them somewhat 
mefifectual as a rallying force, the P.N.I. has resorted to the simple tactics of 
artificially prolongmg the struggle agamst the Dutch as a means of winnmg 
popular support. In the event this has taken the form of endlessly reiteratmg 
Indonesia’s claim to West New Gmnea, and msistmg on the need to complete 
the ‘unfinished revolution’ by ‘breaking the Dutch monopoly in trade and 
finance’.^® 

While these pohcies ehat an almost mstmctive response m many parts of Java, 
where resentment of Dutch rule is deep-seated, their appeal m the outer tern- 
tones, most of which came under effective Dutch rule only durmg the relatively 
enhghtened hberal era smce 1870, is altogether weaker. Thus P.N.I. support m 
the outer territories is very small except among the Hmdu Bahnese, and to a 
lesser extent the various Christian minorities, and m the plantation and mining 
districts. 

Fmally, among the major non-Islamic parties is the Commumst P.K.I., which 
follows the orthodox Moscow hne and came fourth m the 1955 elections. Led by 
a group of urban mtellectuals and obtainmg its strongest support from the im- 
poverished proletariat m general and the trade unions m particular, the P.K.I. 
is in fact the most Java-centred of aU, and the ii 4 per cent of its votes which 
were won outside that island came mostly from the Cultuurgebied and the 
Palembang oilfields. This very close correspondence between the areas support- 
ing the P.K.I. and those supportmg P.N I. is not accidental. For all the mam 
P.N.I. pohcies, anti-Westernism, secularism, and centralized state planmng, 
are also advocated, m a more mtense form, by the P.K.I. And witli mountmg 
economic distress the P.K.L stands to gam at the expense of the P.N.I. not only 

I e the ‘three principles of the people*, viz nationahsm, democracy and people’s 
livelihood Sukarno, op at , pp II-17, makes repeated reference to San Min Chu I 

Quoted m Mende, p 86 

The P N I’s obsession with nationahzation may be partly motivated by the desire 
to provide bureaucratic employment for the growing number of umversity graduates 
Palmier (D), p. 117. 

See the remarks of Premier Ah Sastroamidjojo, quoted by Josey, op at. p 23 
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in the towns^ but also in the countryside of Java, as the 1957 ptovindal elections 
showed in no uncertain way.^^ 

VI. JAVA VERSUS THE OUTER TERRITORIES 

From the foregomg analysis it can be seen that the mam Indonesian parties are 
roughly evenly divided between those which favour and those which oppose 
some form of Islamic state. On the other major political issue, that of centraiiza- 
uon versus greater regional autonomy^ an equally strong division exists, but here 
the difference is between the parties whose mam strength lies m Java, namely the 
P.N.I., P.K.I. and N.U., which for obvious reasons wish the central govern- 
ment to retam the maximum possible measure of control over the outer terri- 
tories, and those whose support comes predominantly from the latter areas, 
namely Masjumi and the two Christian parties, which deeply resent the Javanese 
domination which this policy has come to imply. 

This doubly divided state of pohncal opimon, coupled with the fact that no 
single party has ever commanded a majority, soon reduced government to a 
matter of ever-shiftmg coahtions, which perforce confined their activities to 
tinkenng with the country’s problems mstead of devising and puttmg mto effect 
long-term plans for their solution. In practice this meant that successive govern- 
ments, which durmg the 1950s became increasmgly dommated by the P.N.I., 
concerned themselves almost exclusively with stop-gap measures to meet the 
problem which lay most immediately to hand, namely the growmg poverty and 
unemployment m the metropohtan island. And m these circumstances the outer 
temtories have been deprived not only of the various development projects 
described in Chapter 10, but even of urgently needed fimds for rehabilitation, 
education and medical services. 

This state of affairs has mevitably revived the latent hostility of the outer 
territories agamst the Javanese m general and the Djakarta government in 
particular. And such resentment is mtensified by the fact that smce indepen- 
dence, to a greater extent than ever before, it is the outer territories which have 
provided the bulk of the country's resources. 

Thus m 1955-6 approximately 71 per cent of Indonesia’s foreign-exchange 
earnings came from Sumatran exports, and a further 17 per cent from those of 
the rest of the outer territories, yet over 80 per cent of these were spent on pur- 
chasmg consumer and capital goods, food and raw materials for the population 
of Java. 

The dissatisfaction of the outer temtories regardmg this treatment first came 
to a head m 1956/7,^^ after the national elections had failed to break the pohtical 

In the provincial and municipal elections of 1957 ih^ P.K I. emerged as the strongest 
party m East and Central Java, and even in Djakarta jumped from fourth to second place. 

There had been many earher mdications of such dissatisfaction, eg the protests in 
Almahasa about the policy of Jajasan Kopra See above, p 321, note 23, for further 
details see also Fryer (D). 
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deadlock. Thus^ on December 20^ 1956 the Military Commander of Central 
Sumatra announced that he had taken over full control of that area, which he 
was admimstering with the help of a council of army officers. Henceforth only 
30 per cent of the local revenues would be allowed to go to Java, the remainder 
being retained for expenditure on schools, hospitals, roads and irrigation 
works within the region. This action was followed by similar moves succes- 
sively m North and South Sumatra, East Indonesia and Borneo,^ and on 
March 14, 1957, President Sukarno declared martial law throughout the 
country. 

While the action of the mihtary commanders was partly the outcome of dis- 
putes within the army itself, the fact remains that, because of its strong local 
roots, the Indonesian national army commands general support in the regions 
and there is no doubt that the action of the mihtary appeared fully to accord with 
local civihan wishes. Nevertheless, this action did not represent a move for 
secession on the part of any of the outer territories, whose only desires were to 
achieve greater provincial autonomy and to put a stop to the corruption and in- 
efficiency of the central government. 

However, mstead of seekmg to solve these problems, Sukarno attempted to 
divert attention from them, first by setting up a National Advisory Council to 
‘guide’ Indonesian democracy,^ and secondly by intensifying the demand for 
West New Guinea. And m December 1957, lifter Indonesia had failed to get a 
Umted Nations resolution in its favour on the New Gmnea question, the govern- 
ment took drastic vmdictive measures agamst the remainmg Dutch mterests and 
citizens withm the country. 

Thus all Dutch businesses and plantations were seized, the K.P.M,’s hcence 
was cancelled and the K L.M.’s contract with Garuda Indonesian Airlines ter- 
mmated, and all Dutch citizens were told to leave the country, except for a few 

By the nuddle of 1957 Central and South Sumatra and North Celebes had achieved 
de facto autonomy There were also indications of unrest m the Stmdanese districts of 
West Java 

In part ‘gmded democracy’ was Sukarno’s riposte to the demand for an upper house 
givmg greater regional representation The National Advisory Council which was set 
up in X957 consisted mainly of representatives of ‘functional groups’ (such as trade umons, 
youth movements, rehgious leaders, foreign-born citizens, etc) sitting together with 
members of the Cabinet, the armed forces and members from various islands, but despite 
the last named it gave very httle weight to specifically regional representation Moreover, 
Sukarno tried at the same time to set up what he called a gotong rojong Cabmet, in which 
all parties would be represented m proporuon to their numbers m Parhament. This 
proposal was abandoned because of most of the other parties’ opposition to the mclusion 
of P K I representatives m the Cabinet While it would certainly have had this effect, 
Sukarno justified his proposed Cabmet as bemg rooted m the indigenous traditions of 
gotong rojong (mutual assistance) and musjawat desa (the practice of discussmg the problems 
of the village until a solution acceptable to everyone is reached) Thus he claimed that it 
represented a truly Indonesian form of democracy, though the Westerner may be per- 
mitted to wonder whether the procedures of village administration have much relevance 
to the running of a state of over 90 milhon people, and mdeed whether any major national 
issue would ever be resolved at all under such a system 
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So far as Java’s dependence on the outer territories is concerned the facts ated 
on page 377 speak for themselves. No doubt the pohcy of concentratmg the 
manufacture of consumer goods as far as possible m the metropohtan island^ 
with Its greater techmcal facihties and its superabundance of cheap labour, 
would be in the long-term mterests of the country as a whole, providmg, first 
that the outer territories per contra get the hon’s share of the processing indus- 
tries, and secondly that the goods manufactured in Java for sale m the outer 
territories are worthy competitors of foreign imports, a state of affairs which has 
not obtamed of late.^^ Thus, were the outer territories entirely free to purchase 
where they chose, Java would certainly lose much of its present sales of consumer 
goods, with consequent aggravation of its acute unemployment problem, though 
this would be vastly exceeded by the volume of redundancy m the tiansport, 
clerical and a dmini strative sectors if Java were to cease to be the centre of govern- 
ment of the coimtry as a whole. In short, Java without the outer territories would 
be like a head without a body, and it is difficult to see how its present populauon 
of 60 milli on could contmue to survive on what the island could provide if left 
purely to its own resources. 

But the importance of Java to the outer territories is htde less fundamental 
On all grounds Java is the obvious focus for both the mter-island shippmg and 
airways systems, and even if alternative sea- and airport capacity could eventu- 
ally be made available elsewhere, it would be impossible to hold the rest of the 
arcliipelago together as a smgle state, separate from and therefore opposed by 
Java, which is m a position completely to dommate the vital Java Sea. 

Geographically, Java remams the keystone of the Indonesian arch and, were 
It to be removed, the country would almost certainly fah apart mto a series of 
separate island states. While the larger of these, such as Sumatra and perhaps 
also Borneo and Celebes, might be economically better off on their own than they 
have been as de facto sateUites of Java, they would nevertheless be only minor 
powers in their own right. As by far the largest state m the vast pohtical march- 
land between India and Chma, Indonesia, were it to be eflfectively umted, might 
play a major role m mternational affairs. This mdeed has already been fore- 
shadowed m the Affo-Asian Conference at Bandung m 1955, but the prestige 
which Indonesia as a whole derived from this event could scarcely be inherited 
by any of its potential successor states if the repubhc were to dismtegrate m the 
manner referred to above. 

It IS, however, possible to envisage some other pattern of pohtical groupmg 
withm at least part of the archipelago. Thus, mstead of Java, the mantime cross- 
roads where the Malacca Straits meet the South China Sea might agam provide a 
focus of pohtical power, and some form of closer association between the western 
islands of Indonesia and the Malay penmsula, in effect a sort of modem Sn 
Vijaya, is not as fanciful as it might seem. 

Ever smce 1945 there has been a significant body of imofficial Malay 

See Fryer (D), p. 202. 
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nauonaiist feeling in favour of a political link with Indonesia, and though this 
has been largely motivated by a desire to strengthen the Malays’ position 
the local Chinese/® it is also encouraged by the close cultural ties between 
Malaya, Sumatra and Borneo. Thus the ordinary Malay speech of the pemnsula 
is fundamentally similar to Bahasa Indonesia:^ and the decision to make Islam the 
state rehgion m the Federation of Malaya suggests that rehgion could provide a 
unifymg force for a new Malacca Straits groupmg m a way that is ruled 
out from contemporary Indonesia by the strength of Javamst opposition. More- 
over, such a group, free from the burden of supporting Java, while itself controlling 
over three-quarters of the world’s supply of rubber and over half of the tin, as 
well as petroleum and other produce, would command substantial economic 
bargainmg power. 

One great obstacle to such an association, however, is the strength of the 
Chmese m the Federation of Malaya and then overwhelimng predommance 
m Smgapore, which is the supreme commercial focus of the area m question. 
Hitherto, notwithstandmg the unoflSaal Indonesia Raya movement, which aims 
ultimately at the incorporation of the entire archipelago within the repubhc, most 
Indonesian pohtiaans have been very cautious m their attitude towards closer 
association with Malaya and British Borneo, partly from a desire to avoid trouble 
with the British, but also because of deep misgivmgs about the prospect of more 
than doubling their country’s Chinese population. But if Sumatra and Indonesian 
Borneo had to choose between subordmation to a poverty-stricken andcommun- 
ist-dommated Java, and membership of a new federation with Malaya and 
northern Borneo, it is not wholly certain that they would prefer the former. 

VII THE PROSPECTS FOR MAINTAINING THE UNITY 

OF THE STATE 

Nevertheless this choice is at present merely hypothetical, and undoubtedly 
most Indonesians, however mucti they may differ on other matters, strongly 
desire to preserve the umty of their state within its present boundaries. But if 
this is to be done, some workmg agreement must be reached on the basic pro- 
blems of mternaJ organization which have hitherto divided the nationahsts from 
the moderate Muslims, and while one need not assume that P.N.I. any more than 
Masjumi must survive m its present form, no pohcy that is unacceptable to either 
of the great groups of opmion which they have represented is likely to achieve 
permanent success or for that matter to accord with the ideals of gotong rojong 
and musjewat desa.^^ 

Notwithstandmg the failure of the 1958 rebelhon, the nationahsts in general 
and the Djakarta government in particular have now received clear demonstra- 

The total number of Chmese m the Federation of Malaya m 1956 was about 2^300,000, 
plus a further 920^000 m Smgapore and 250,000 m British Borneo. The total number in 
Indonesia was about 2,500,000 See also below, pp. 386-8 and 684 
See below, page 389, note 68. 
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tion of the strength of tiie demand m the outer territories for greater local 
autonomy, and a thorough refashiomng of the governmental structure to give 
effect to this, perhaps along federal hues, is urgently needed. 

In this connexion some modification of provmcial boundaries imght be desir- 
able, and mdeed some such changes have already taken place m response to local 
demands. Thus in 1956 the central government created the provmce of Atjeh 
in an area which had been in a state of chrome unrest smee 1953, shortly 
afterwards Borneo was spht mto three new provmces, respectively East, South 
and West. Further sub-division was also foreshadowed for Central Sumatra, to 
meet the demands of both Djambi and Riau for separation from the Menangka- 
bau lands, but it was not until August 1957, is eight months after the 
autonomous mihtary regime had been set up m Central Sumatra, that this 
change came into force.®^ Meanwhile m June 1957 mihtary regime m East 
Indonesia announced its intention of estabhshmg six separate provmces there, 
m place of the existing divisions mto Celebes, the Moluccas and the Lesser 
Sundas, and one of the new umts, namely North Celebes, was proclaimed shortly 
afterwards. 

In so far as there is a real basis m language, tradition and/or rehgion for some 
of these new provmces, and also for others such as Bah which have since been 
estabhshed, their emergence may facilitate the growth of democracy at the region- 
al level withm the country. Nevertheless, as reference to Figs. 35 and 36 will 
show, any system of provmces which attempted rigidly to follow such cultural 
divisions would be excessively cumbersome, and the great diversity m size and 
population of the component units would pose further problems of various kmds. 
Moreover, m view of the growmg use of Bahasa Indonesia^ and the proposed ex- 
tension of the road network m the mteriors of the larger islands, which will 
ultimately bring about a change from maritime to overland routes as the basis of 
regional alignments m many areas, any attempt to estabhsh linguistic provinces on 
the contemporary Indian model would probably be retrograde. 

However, as long as the outer territories have cause to be dissatisfied over the 
extent of Javanese dommation, such resentment may well find expression m de- 
mands of this kmd, and it is thus imperative that agreement should be reached 
on the crucial matter of the financial relationship between the existing provinces 
and the central government. Hitherto the provincial claims for control over 70 
per cent of the funds earned by their exports have been rejected out of hand by 
Djakarta, but m the hght of the data cited on p, 377 the latter’s counter-suggest- 
ion of 30 per cent seems hardly less unreasonable.®^ 

If m spite of these difEiculties a satisfactory basis for greater regional autonomy 

See Legge, p. 17 and Van der Kroef (D), p 18 

Obviously if the central government were to show more interest in development 
schemes for the outer territories its case for controlhng the greater part of the revenues 
would be strengthened (See Higgms, Benjamm and Jean, p 160 ) But it is dangerous to 
assume that demands for greater autonomy, whether at the national or the regional level, 
are motivated solely by economic considerations, and that is certainly not the case here 
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could be agreed upon before the latent fissiparous tendencies get completely 
out of hand^ it would then become easier for the more moderate Muslmis to 
abandon their demands for an Islamic state^ a concept which is clearly unaccept- 
able to milhons of Indonesians^ including many of the most highly educated. 
For^ as the experience of both Switzerland and Canada has shown, it is possible 
under a federal system for individual areas to preserve their own distinctive 
rehgious traditions while still remaimng loyal members of a larger secular state. 

Moreover, m addition to the various mdigenous mmority peoples whom 
President Sukarno has cited as likely to become disaffected imder an Islamic, 
state,®^ the attitudes of the large and influential ahen minorities should also be 
taken mto account, and here there is need for greater reahsm on the part of 
virtually all shades of political opmion withm the country. Under the present 
law, all non-Europeans bom in Indonesia automatically become citizens (warga 
negara) unless they specifically reject that status, while local-born ‘Nether- 
landers’ - m fact mostly Eurasians - may acquire citizenship without serious 
difficulty. But a legal distinction nevertheless exists between ethmc Indonesians 
- ash - and non-ash citizens, and the latter are subject to various forms of dis- 
crimmation, of which perhaps the most serious is the regulation, dating from 
colomal times, agamst their owning land.^^ 


TABLE 44 

INDONESIA: POPULATION 
BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, I954 


Indonesian 

European/Eurasian (of 
whom Dutch 
nationals 95,000) 
Chmese 
Arabs 

Indians and Pakistams 


79,000,000 


250,000 

2,200,000 

70.000 

40.000 


TABLE 45 

INDONESIA; POPULATION 
BY RELIGION, I954 


Muslim . 

Christian (R.C.) 
Christian (Protestant) 
‘Chmese’ . 

Hmdu 


66,000,000 

1.600.000 

1.700.000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Rest amimst 


Of the three mam ahen mmorities, the 85,000 Arabs®® are the only group which 
presents no serious problem. Although commercially they may be as graspmg 
as any Chmese, their allegiance to Islam has made assimilation easy, and now 
that most of the 90 per cent who were born m Indonesia have accepted its citizen- 
ship this process is taking place at an accelerated rate. While generally conserva- 
tive m outlook and strongly favourmg the idea of an Islamic state, the Arabs 
have shown httle mclination to support Darul Islam and have given their pohtical 
allegiance mainly to N.U., a fact which is related to the presence of over three- 
quarters of their number m Java. 

^ See above, p. 370 Van der Kroef (C), Vol 11 , p 298 

Ibtd , p 250, Note that most of the Arabs in Indonesia are Shafi’ites. 
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In contrast to that of the Arabs, the position of the predominantly Chnstian 
Eurasian co mm u n ity in Indonesia is tragic. Although m the early days of the 
present century, when E, F. E. Douwes Dekker®"^ founded the Indische Parti; in 
1912, It seemed as though the Eurasians would play a leading role in the Indon^- 
lan nationahst movement, fear of economic competition from the small but 
growmg Indonesian intelhgentsia later mclined most of them to identify their 
mterests with those of the Dutch, and the essentially conservative Indo- 
Europeesch Verbond (I.E.V.) of 1920 was a characteristic expression of that 
outlook. 

This ahgmnent of the middle and upper strata of the Eurasians with the 
Dutch was consohdated by the Japanese occupation, when all who considered 
themselves Netherlanders were mtemed with the latter, though most of the 
remainder whose way of life was not far removed from that of the mdigenes, were 
allowed to remain free. Thus the former group played no part in the creation of 
the repubhc, and with the transfer of sovereignty their country - the Nether- 
lands Indies, not Indonesia - ceased to exist. Even before this time many had 
suffered acutely for their openly pro-Dutch sympathies, and some m desperation 
had already begun to emigrate to the Netherlands. All-told, not far short of 
100,000 had eventually done so before December 1957, though not before their 
mountmg antipathy to the new regime had intensified the Indonesians’ distrust 
of the commumty with what have since proved to be disastrous consequences 
for those who had chosen to remain. 

In view of the lack of opportunities and the problems of setthng down m un- 
famihar European surroundings, a small group of the die-hards sought a solution 
m the immediate post-war years by emigrating to West New Gmnea. This 
attempt received strong backmg from various unoffiaal quarters in the Nether- 
lands, and the sentiment m its favour was one of the main reasons for the 1949 
decision of the States-General to retam control over West New Guinea. Never- 
theless the Dutch government has never offidally sponsored such Eurasian 
resettlement schemes, partly because of the general unsuitability of the urban- 
minded Eurasians for the pioneer life, which contnbuted much to the failure of 
the I.E.V. project m the 1950s, and partly because the presence m West New 
Guinea of large numbers of Eurasians, known to be hostile to the republic, would 
have added unnecessarily to the stram of Dutch/Indonesian relations. 

Theoretically the 100,000 or so Eurasians who remained in Indonesia were 
faced with the difficult choice between seeking to preserve their identity, of 
which m the past they were extremely proud, or throwmg in their lot irrevoc- 
ably with the Indonesian people and ultimately mergmg with them.^ Altogether 
some 30-40,000 w^ere beheved to have opted for Indonesian nationahty before 

Douwes Dekker, a great-nephew of ‘Multatuli* (see above, p 205), was a Eurasian. 
Wertheim (C), p 314 

An outstanding example is Douwes Dekker (above, note 57) who has taken an 
Indonesian name and adopted the Muslim faith. Van der Kroef (C), Vol II, p 299* 
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December 1957, ^ because it was only by this means that they could 

hope to obtam or contmue in employment as government servants. Nevertheless^ 
many of those who took this step found that the hostility against them was not 
significantly dimimshed as a result^ and after the anti-Dutch outbursts of 1957-8 
many more of the surviving Eurasian population migrated to Holland,^^ 

While the Arabs present no problem to anyone^ and the phght of the Eurasians 
IS apparently of direct concern only to themselves, and to the Dutch, the 
Chinese, who are at once more numerous, more influential, more ahen and po- 
tentially backed by a more powerful outside state, are the cause of much greater 
anxiety to the Indonesian government. 

Despite heavy and often illegal immigration smce the Second World War, the 
great majority of Indonesia’s 2f milhon Chinese are locally born. Like the 
Eurasians the Chinese sustained severe loss of life and property durmg the vio- 
lent phase of the revolution, and at least m small-scale village tradmg their 
position suffered a serious setback. On the other hand, the urban Chinese appear 
to have maintained their ground, and their extensive purchases of factories, 
businesses and estates^^ from despairing European owners suggest that they still 
have considerable confidence in their abihty to withstand whatever pressures the 
new regime may put upon them. 

While in theory a majority of the Chinese should automatically have acquired 
Indonesian citizenship, m practice this has been comphcated by the old problem 
of dual nauonahty, resultmg from China’s traditional msistence on the jus 
sangmms. Owmg to the deep uneasiness caused by Communist China’s continu- 
ance of this policy, its representative, Chou En-lai, took the initiative at Ban- 
dung in 1955 ^ proposing a new arrangement with Indonesia, whereby all 
Chinese living m the country should be called upon to choose within two years 
which of the two nationahties they wished to adopt. By May 1956 approximately 
800,000, or rather less than one-third, had formally accepted Indonesian 
citizenship. 

Again ehgibihty for various opportumties, notably places m the umversiUes, 
facihties in commerce and employment m govermneni service, have played an 
important part in brmgmg about this result, and some doubt still remams con- 
cermng the fundamental loyalty even of those who have accepted Indonesian 
citizenship. Thus, for example, the common practice of one member of a family 
opting for Indonesian citizenship while another member, jomtly engaged m the 
same family busmess, retains Chmese citizenship suggests a desire to have the 
best of both worlds And while it is certain that many of the old-estabhshed 

Besides the 20,000 European Dutch who left Indonesia in the twelve months following 
December 1957, a larger number of Eurasian Dutch atizens went as refugees to Holland, 
which most of them had never seen before Only a remnant still hve in Indonesia. 

Though Indonesia is the greatest loser of ail 

Often at prices representmg a nunute fraction of their true value For further in- 
formation about more recent and-Chmese measures, see below, note 66. 

Allen and Donmthome, p 283. 
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middle-class Chinese®^ have no love for the new Communist regime in China, 
most of them r em ai n convinced of Chmese superiority, which is reinforced by 
the growmg prestige of the new Chma. Many of these older-generation Chmese 
have little more than a smattermg of any Indonesian language, and nearly all 
send their children to local Chmese schools, despite tiie fact that many of the 
latter are to a significant extent under Communist influence. But so long as the 
Chmese, even if they opt for Indonesian citizenship, are treated as second-class 
atizens, their desire to hold together as a separate comtnumty is bound to 
continue, if only for reasons of mutual preservation. 

As in other parts of South-east Asia, the concentration of the Chmese m the 
more important economic centres mevitably gives rise to anxiety about their 
possible future use as a fifth column, and similar fears have also been expressed 
m a different context in respect of the Eurasians.®^ However, the proportion of 
Chmese (2*6 per cent), and indeed of all ahen mmorities combmed (3 0 per cent), 
is much lower m Indonesia than in most other South-east Asian states, and on 
purely numerical grounds the problem of absorbmg such a relatively small alien 
element would not appear insuperable. Moreover, owing to the educational 
pohaes pursued by the Dutch, Indonesia probably stands m greater need of the 
skills of Its ahen communities than do any of the neighbourmg countries apart 
from Malaya, and for this reason also it would seem wise to seek by all reasonable 
means to wm their allegiance. 

Undoubtedly such a policy would meet with strong opposition from many of 
the large and influential group of Indonesians who have stepped mto the places 
of the Europeans, without bemg adequately eqmpped to do so. But unless the 
maximum use is made of all the hmited reserves of professional and admimstra- 
tive talent wi thin the country, regardless of race, the very survival of Indonesia 
as an mdependent state may be m jeopardy. 

Thus, although there are difficulties and risks mvolved in offermg complete 
equahty of opportunity to all who are wfilmg to accept Indonesian nationahty, it 
would seem that the present pohcy of treatmg the Chmese and Eurasian warga neg- 
ara as inferior to asli^^ citizens entails even greater risks, without offermg any com- 
pensatmg advantages. And while the problem would not be automatically solved 
by the estabhshment of a secular state, the task of winning the allegiance of the 
Chinese and Eurasians to an Islamic state would be very much more difficult.^ 

In trymg to forecast how the plural society of Indonesia will evolve now that 

The Chmese still predommate m medicme and hold a commandmg position m small- 
and medium-scale mdustry and commerce 

See below, p 395- 

/ e citizens of non-Indonesian and of Indonesian race respectively See Van der 
Kroef (C), Vol I, p 298 et seq 

However, the Indonesian government now seems to be no more favourably disposed 
towards the Chmese mmonty than it has been towards the Dutch and Eurasians Thus, 
as from January i960, non-Indonesian shopkeepers (the vast majority of them Chmese) 
have been debarred from rural areas, and while this step is said to be taken m order to 
promote Indonesian retail and co-operative trading m the countryside, it has already 
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the colonialism which gave rise to it is at an end^ the contemporary observer can 
derive httle gmdance from past experience in other parts of the world. However, 
owing to the predominantly urban distribution of the ahens it is clear that the 
outcome will be determined primarily in the towns, which are already the decis- 
ive centres of change withm the country, and whose peoples provide the leader- 
ship of all the mam pohtical parties with the possible exception of N U. 


TABLE 46 

INDONESIA. TOWNS WITH OVER 50,000 INHABITANTS, 1961 


Java and Madura 

1952 

1961 

Sumatra 

1952 

1961 

Djakarta Raya 



Palembang 

237,616 

528,297 

(formerly 



Medan 

190,831 

359,681* 

Greater Batavia) 

2,500,000 

2,913,436 

Padang 

120,121 

325,000 

Surabaja 

925,617 

1,318,930 

Telukbemng 

n a 

115,198* 

Bandang 

724,249 

1,020,082 

Djambi 

n a 

103,570* 

Semarang 

334^959 

520,565 

Pematangsiantar 

n a 

101,678* 

Surakarta 

340,455 

451,480 

Bukittmggi 



Malang 

265,372 

376,595 

(formerly Fort 



Djokjakarta 

244,379 

312,000 

de Kock) 

n a 

90,000 

Kediri 

144,466 

161,384 

Pakanbaru 

n a 

56,030 

Tjirebon 

141,279 

I44>530 




Madiun 

n a 

130,276 

Borneo 



Bogor (formeily 



Bandjarmasm 

150,000 

268,680 

Buitenzorg) 

119,648 

118,624 

Pontianak 

120,126 

130,095 

Pekalongan 

n a 

100,927 




Tegal 

n a 

985576 

Celebes 



Magelang 

n a 

88,620 

Makasar 

265,263 

3io,239t 

Sukabumi 

n a 

77>073 




Probolmggo 

n a 

73.290 

Moluccas 



Pasuruan 

n a 

67,352 

Ambon 

n a 

62,960 

Salatiga 

n a 

64,128 




Blitar 

n a 

63,524 




Modjokerto 

n.a 

55,484 





* i960 t 1959 

Sources Based on Social Welfare in Indonesia and Petermanns Geographische 
Mitteilungeni 106, 1962, p 66 


Smce the achievement of independence the former position of the Indonesians 
as merely the lowest social stratum m the towns has undergone a great change. 
The proliferation of governmental and other )obs®^ has brought a mass of new- 
comers mto the towns, and a prodigious amount of former Dutch property - 

resulted in the return of some thousands of Chinese to mainland Chma Accordmg to 
the Straits Times of 5 May, 1962, 100,000 Chmese returned to Chma from Indonesia 
m i960. This orgamzed repatriation may thus mark the beginmng of a reversal of Chmese 
migration trends, but it remams to be seen what the long-term reaction of Pekmg will be 
to the new Indonesia pohcy towards the Chmese mmonty 

It has been estimated that between 1939 and 1955 die numbers of the bureaucracy 
had risen from xmder 250,000 to 1,273,000 Van der Kroef (E), p 51. 
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avic^ business and residential - has passed into Indonesian hands. MeanwhilCj 
although the standards of urban management and particularly of deanlmess have 
declined severely^ the glamour of the Western-style but Indonesian-run city has 
exerted an mcreasmg magnetism on the rural population at large^ and the drift 
to the attes contmues apace^ espeaally to the largest which are growmg most 
rapidly of all. 

These conditions undoubtedly pose many senous social problems^ and m 
particular the gulf between the traditionahst habits of the peasantry and the 
often brashly Westernized outlook of the urban Indonesians is in danger of 
becoming almost as great as that which once divided the former from the Dutch 
rulmg caste. In these circumstances it may be argued that a pohcy of assimilating 
such of the Chinese and Eurasians as are willin g to throw in their lot with In- 
donesia might serve to mcrease the cosmopohtamsm of the Indonesian ruling 
class m the townSj> and hence to separate the latter still further from the country- 
side. But such an outcome is not mevitablej and m any case it would seem to 
entail a smaller risk than is to be expeaed from a policy which gives these 
extremely useful peoples httle option but to place then allegiance elsewhere. 

VIII. CONCLUSION 

If, m spite of the difficulties noted above, the Indonesian state were to be re- 
modelled m such a way as to meet the wishes of both the Muslim and the 
Nationahst elements m the population, the problem would still remam of 
providmg a positive umfymg force to draw its diverse peoples more effectively 
together.^® 

As we have already seen, the continued reluctance of the leaders in the outer 
temtones to think m terms of secession is evidence that there exists a strong 
desire m all important parts of the country to ‘belong together’, a sentiment 
which is of the essence of nationahsm, and m this case undoubtedly denves from 
the sense of common - if none the less recent - history in which all have shared 
through participation m the struggle for mdependence. 

Up to a pomt this is sound and healthy enough, but nevertheless Hartshome’s 
observation that ‘. . . mevitably a structure that has lost its origmal raison d'etre^ 
without evolvmg a new one, cannot hope to stand the storms of external strife or 
mternal revolt that sooner or later will attack it’®^ carries a real warning for 
Indonesia today. 

It is m this context that the pohcy of so many of its leaders, from President 
Sukarno downwards, seems to be most seriously at fault. For many years now 
the tactics of artificially prolongmg the struggle agamst the Dutch have ceased to 
possess even the limi ted relevance which they may once have had. Thus, while it 

On August 17, 1959, Indonesia reintroduced the revolutionary constitution of 1945 
In March i960, a new parliament was set up, only 130 of whose 261 members were drawn 
from the pohtical parties, Masjumi bemg completely excluded. See The Times, March 29, 
i960. In August i960 the Masjumi and the Socialist parties were dissolved by Presidential 
decree See Palmier (E), p 167. Hartshome, p. in. 
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is possible to understand the motives behind the abohtion of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Umon> the abrogation of the national debt to Holland/® the weaken- 
ing of Dutch financial and commercial influence and the acquisition of Dutch 
rights over West New Gumea^ all of these have at most been secondary issues 
compared with the pressing need to counteract internal corruption, ineffiaency, 
mismanagement and above all political dismtegration. 

Moreover, since Indonesia today desperately needs the capital and the trained 
experts which the Dutch were both willing and well qualified to supply, and at 
the same time would be wise to concentrate its development plans elsewhere 
than m West New Gmnea, these pohdes as a whole savour all too clearly of 
the unprofitable pastime of cuttmg off one’s nose in order to spite one’s face. 

Instead of contmuing to revile the Dutch, the Indonesians should turn their 
new-found mdependence mto a sprmgboard for a further advance. Thus, to cite 
a not wholly dissimilar precedent, the Umted States, after obtaimng its freedom 
from colomal rule, resisted the temptation to break all ties with Britam and 
accepted the fact that the latter was supremely weU placed to supply the capital 
equipment which it needed m order to develop its young economy which, one 
may add, continued for many decades thereafter to rely heavily on the export of 
primary produce. 

But at the same time, m turmng to the great problems and opportumties that 
awaited them on their own doorstep, the Americans found in the mystique of the 
frontier a new ratson d’etre^ which was to prove a far more dynamic force m 
nation-buildmg than any Imgermg vestiges of anu-coloniahsm which remamed. 

This surely is the way m which Indonesia should be lookmg today. A con- 
certed and successful attack on the great problems of national reconstruction, 
and above all on the development of the untapped resources of tanah sabrang^^ by 
such schemes as the Schophuys plan and the Asahan project would do more to 
inspire the Indonesian people with a sense of common purpose and national self- 
confidence than any amount of pohtical diversions, whether at the expense of the 
Dutch, the Eurasians or the Chmese. 

And if past expressions of Western goodwill are any gmde at all, the Indones- 
ians would not lack help m this task, were they now ^at long last, to set about it in 
earnest.’^ 

■^0 The Union was unilaterally abrogated by Indonesia on February 13, 1956^ and in 
August of the same year Indonesia unilaterally repudiated its pre-war debts to the Nether- 
lands See above, pp 310-11 

/ e ‘the land beyond’ = the outer territories See Pelzer (C), p 184 
In their article, ‘Indonesia* now or never’ m Foreign Affairs (October 1958), Benjamin 
and Jean Higgins have urged the need for greater American economic aid for Indonesia. 
They argue that Indonesia has the capacity effectively to use at least |ioo million a year 
for the next few years, half of this to be spent on providing food and textiles for Java 
until new ways of absorbing surplus Javan labour can be worked out, and half on 
‘highly visible “impact projects” m the outer islands’, such as the Asahan scheme, trans- 
port improvements m Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, and land reclamation and mecha- 
nized dry-rice farming m Borneo, etc. Op at , pp. 1^-2. 
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For an insight into the views of three leading Indonesian pohtiaans see the 
works by Hatta (A) (B), Sjahrir^ and Sukarno. 

Of the several substantive works by Western authors dealing with various 
aspects of Indonesian political problems since 1945, Wehl^ Wolf and Kahin (C) 
are standard sources for the formative period of the new Indonesia^ while Schiller 
deals with the Dutch federal proposals. More recently the books by Wertheim 
(C) and Schrieke are outstanding contributions in the sociological field, as is 
Vlekke (C) in the pohtical. 

Three more wide-ranging studies, wntten from somewhat contrasted view- 
points are provided by Van der Kroef (C), Woodman, and Fischer. 

In addition to a wide range of penodical hterature, among which I have 
found the papers by Finkelstein, Fryer (D), Mysbergh, Palmier (A) (B) (C) (D), 
Wertheim (A) (B), Van der Efroef (D), Van der Veur, and Van Niewenhmze 
most useful, I wish particularly to emphasize the outstanding contribution made 
to the study of this area by the Cornell Modem Indonesia Project under the 
direction of Professor G. McT. Kahm. Among the works pubhshed m this 
series, I have rehed extensively on those by Burger, Feith (B), Legge, and 
WiUmott. 

Addendum: Palmier (E) is an important new study of Dutch-Indonesian rela- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Problem of West New Guinea 




When in December 1949 the Dutch finally agreed to the transfer of sovereignty 
to Indonesia, an exception was made of West New Gmnea, which they insisted 
on keepmg under their own control.^ From that time onwards, however, the 
Indonesians have never ceased to urge their clarm to the territory, and m 
December 1957, Dutch had announced plans for closer collaboration 

between their a dmini stration m West New Guinea and those of the Austrahans 
on the other side of the purely arbitrary boundary along the 141st meridian, ^ 
the dispute came to a head, as described m Chapter ii. However, although the 
Indonesians took action agamst Dutch mterests in their own territor}’^, they were 
m no position to eject the Dutch from West New Gumea, which accordmgly re- 
mamed, de facto as well as dejurc:, under the control of the Netherlands until 1962 

As has already been seen,^ New Gumea is geologically and geographically 
more closely related to Australasia than to Indonesia, and whether one accepts 
Wallace’s or Weber’s hne the whole of the island must on botanical and zoological 
grounds be excluded from the Asian realm. EthmcaUy also, New Gumea stands 
completely apart from the Malaysian lands, properly so called. For the indigenous 
Papuans^ form a branch of the Melanesoid peoples which, though related to the 
Melanesoid strain present m some of the inhabitants of the Moluccas and the 
eastern Lesser Sundas, is qmte distmct from the Pareoean and Nesiot stocks 
farther west. 

Moreover, none of the indigenous languages of New Gmnea belongs to the 
Indonesian group, and although again there are certam afiimties between the 
coastal languages of the north-western tip of the island and those of southern 
Halmahera, both of which belong to the Melanesian branch of the Malayo- 

^ In order to prevent a breakdown of the Round Table Conference of 1949 between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians it was agreed tliat a decision on the status of West New 
Guinea should be deferred for a year But the joint Dutch-Indonesian Committee which 
met to consider the matter m 1950 completely failed to reach agreement, and discussions 
finally broke down on December 27, 1950 

^ This announcement was made on November 6, 1957, and it was further stated m the 
Hague that the new policy marked the first step towards the creation of an mdependent 
Papuan nation The Austrahan areas include the Austrahan Trust Territory of New 
Gumea m the north-east, and Papua in the south-east of the island 

® See above, Chapter 2 

* The Dutch use the term to mclude all the indigenous peoples of West New Gmnea, 
though there are certam differences between those of the coast and those of the mterior 
uplands. There are also a few Negrito peoples m remote parts of the mterior 
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Polynesian family, the astomshingly diverse languages of the interior of New 
Guinea are grouped together in the Papuan category which is totally unrelated 
to the Malayo-Polynesian.^ 

Nevertheless, it remains to add that the very linguistic diversity of West 
New Gmnea has favoured the use of Malay as a lingua franca between the various 
coastal settlements which, m recent centunes, have been brought into contact 
with the adjacent parts of eastern Indonesia, and this tendency has become more 
marked durmg the last fifty years. 

Although it is extremely doubtful whether West New Gumea was ever in 
direct contact with Sri Vijaya or Madjapahit, as the Indonesians have frequently 
claimed, the Sultan of Tidore was m process of estabhshing his sovereignty 
over the north-western coastal region of the island at the time when the first 
Europeans arrived in the archipelago, and the Dutch recogmzed, and sub- 
sequently inherited his claims there. But while certam ties thus developed 
between the coastal frmges of West New Guinea and various parts of the 
Moluccas, the links between the former and the rest of Indonesia were extremely 
tenuous. The Muslim religion never gamed more than a few tentative footholds 
m this remote region and, although its almost complete absence left the door 
open to Christian missionary activity at a later date, the great majority of the 
population m the interior have still been left virtually untouched by the outside 
world and remam culturally in the stone age. 

Until the 1930s, the Dutch, who regarded the territory as a negative fi:ontier 
zone, made no attempt to develop it economically and, apart from their well- 
known mtemment camp at Boven Digoel,® appeared to have no use for it at 
all. Then, precisely because of its virgm character, West New Gmnea began 
to attract the attention of members of the Eurasian commumty m Java who, 
havmg been badly hit by the world economic crisis, were contemplating agri- 
cultural colonization overseas. Owmg to the lack of capital and inadequate 
planning, the settlement scheme undertaken in the 1930s by the Indo-Europeesch 
Verbond^ failed ignominiously. But in the meantime suspicion of the activities 
of the Japanese, who had obtained concessions for cotton and rubber plantmg 
along the northern coast m 1931, led the Dutch authorities to contemplate a 
more systematic opemng up of the territory. It was m these circumstances that 
some 2 miUion guilders were spent on a fhiitless search for gold and, more 
important, that the Nederlandsche Nieuw Gmnea Petroleum Mij. was set up in 
1935.^ Although the first oilfield, at Klamono near Sorong, had not come into 
commeraal production when the Pacific War broke out, it was already clear 
that the prospects were not entirely negligible. 

® Some related Papuan languages are spoken in parts of northern Halmahera 

® This has a certain symbolic significance to Indonesian nationalist leaders^ many of 
whom were interned there m the past. 

’ See above, p. 385 

« A jomt venture of the B P M (Royal Dutch Shell), Standard Vacuum (Stanvac), and 
Far Eastern Pacific Investments, which participated m the ratio of 40*40.20 respectively 
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The rival claims of the Dutch and the Indonesians to West New Guinea were 
not easy to assess^ in part because the two have argued from entirely different 
premisses. In briefs the Dutch have asserted that the responsibihty for the terri- 
tory has been theirs ah along and^ as the indigenous peoples were far too immature 
pohticahy ever to have demanded independences there could be no justification 
whatever for handmg them over to Indonesia. Moreoverj m so far as these 
peoples have been Westermzeds they have been much influenced by Chnstianitys® 
and might suffer m various ways from bemg transferred to the rule of a predomi- 
nantly Muslim country. And as regards the much larger numbers who^ as yet^ 
have had httle or no contact with ahen avihzationss the greatest care wiU be 
needed to guard against the tendencys which they seem to share with some 
other Melanesian and Polynesian peoples^ of succumbing to a falling birth-rate 
and perhaps ultimate extmctions when their traditional way of life is disturbed. 
Thus the Dutch have argued that it was essential that the handhng of the 
Papuans at this critical time should be left to experienced colomal admmistrators 
and not to the Indonesians who^ it was saidj had failed effectively to administer 
many of their own mmority peoples. And furthermore such admimstration 
should be co-ordmated with that of the Australians^ French and British in the 
ethmcally and culturally related areas nearby, under the auspices of the South- 
West Pacific Commission. 

In contrast to these arguments the Indonesians have based their claim on two 
assumptions, first that European rule over non-Europeans was unjustifiable m 
any circumstances and, secondly, that smce West New Guinea was part of the old 
Netherlands Indies, it should automatically have been handed over to the new 
Indonesian regime in 1949, and until such a transfer takes place the ‘revolution 
will not be complete’. Thus, in the words of their offiaal spokesmen: 

‘. . . the territory winch the Indonesian People claims its own, is exactly the 
same temtory not more and not less as the territory which formerly, before 
the Round Table Conference, was called the Netherlands-Indies territory.’^® 
Stated thus baldly the Indonesian arguments would seem to be purely emotional 
m character, though that m no way prevents them from servmg as a pohtical 
rallying cry m Indonesia itself, or from wmnmg widespread support among other 
Asian countries. 

In fact, however, there are deeper and perhaps more powerful motives on both 
sides. Thus the very large number of Dutchmen who had struggled hard to keep 
for their country a place in the Indonesian sun, and had been profoimdly dis- 
turbed at the thought of handmg over the Christian imnonties of eastern 
Indonesia to the Djakarta regime, were detenmned to retam control at least over 
West New Gmnea, where possession gave them the proverbial mne pomts 

® Both Protestant and Roman Catholic missions have been acuve m West New Gmnea 
The number of Protestant mdigenes (mamly in the north) was over 60,000 m 1939, 
Roman Cathohcs, largely m tlie south, numbered about 50,000 in 1955. 

“ Report of the Committee New Guinea {Inan) 1950, Part III, p 30 See above, note i 
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of the law. Moreover^ it was claimed that West New Guinea might provide a 
refuge for those Eurasians who found it impossible to remain in the new Indo- 
nesia^ and retention of Dutch control there would at the same time give the 
opportunity to vindicate the good name of the Netherlands as a colonial power.^^ 
FmaUya smce many beheved that the Djakarta government would never be able 
to win the loyalties of the outer territones^ it was felt that New Gumea might 
provide a base from which to save something from the wreckage, if the new 

Indonesia eventually dismtegrated.^^ 

In 1949-50 these feehngs were so strong that it was only by insisting on the 
retention of West New Guinea, at least for the time bemg, that the Dutch govern- 
ment was able to muster the necessary two-thirds majority in parliament to ratify 
the transfer agreement of December 1949, even though the government itseh* 
had few illusions about the economic value of the territory. 

However, the very tenacity of the Dutch in retammg control over West New 
Gumea served to arouse both the suspicions and the cupidity of the Indonesians. 
Thus wild rumours began to circulate regardmg the 'sea of oil’ on which the 
terntory was supposed to float and, more important, the fact that the Dutch 
position in West New Gumea represented a survival of the old federahst project 
was regarded as a contmmng threat to the security of the republic. In this 
coimexion it should be remembered that the Djakarta regime had never felt 
wholly sure of the loyalty of the Christian minorities of the Moluccas, and the 
eastern Lesser Sundas, who may be regarded as ethmcally and culturally transi- 
tional between the peoples of New Gumea and those of the Islamic Malaysian 
lands of the western archipelago. Moreover, Ambonese Chnstians played a 
major role m missionary work in New Gumea, and it was likewise Ambonese 
Christians who set up the dissident Repubhc of the South Moluccas, which 
remamed m open rebelhon agamst Djakarta from 1950 to 1956. 

Thus It was perhaps not wholly unreasonable of the Indonesian government to 
fear that the contmuance of Dutch rule m West New Guinea might provide a 
focus there for potentially disloyal East-Indonesians, as well as for equally 
hostile Eurasians, and that so long as this danger existed the unity, and perhaps 
even the safety, of the repubhc might be m jeopardy. Nevertheless, there is no 
evidence whatever to suggest that such subversive ideas were entertained by 
Dutch officials, though some at least of the 8,000 Eurasians in the territory did 
not conceal their sympathies for the South Moluccan Repubhc.^^ 

So long as Indonesia itself remams seriously defiaent in finanaal resources 
and skilled man-power, however, it is clear that it cannot easily undertake 
the admmistration, let alone the systematic economc development of West 
New Gumea, and for this reason alone the interests of the latter’s indigenous 
population would probably have been better served by their remainmg under 
Dutch administration. 

On the latter point, see Gerbrandy, p 190. 

See Douglas Wilkie, Manchester Guardian^ October 22, 1954. 
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Even SO5 progress in both respects has hitherto been very limited m scale. 
For although m the past the extreme remoteness of West New Gumea was 
regarded as the mam reason why economic development had passed it by, 
more detailed examination has smce shown that geographical isolation is by no 
means the only disadvantage from which it suffers. Thus, in the first place, while 
there is certainly some good agricultural land withm the territory, the presence 
of an ahnost contmuous series of rugged mountam ranges a short distance inland 
from the northern coast, and the great expanse of swamps m the south make 
penetration mto the mterior an extremely costly process. 

Accordingly, the only areas under effective administration to date are the coastal 
regions which m 1955 contained 288,353 out of the estimated total of 700,000- 
1,000,000 Papuans withm the territory. Besides these mdigenes there were some 
15,800 Asians (mostly Indonesians and a few Chmese traders) and 16,677 
Europeans (mcludmg Eurasians) m the administered area, whose largest smgle 
settlement, Hollandia, contamed a total population (all races) of only 16,700 

Even acceptmg the highest estimated figure for the mterior, the average 
density of population for the territory as a whole is a mere six to the square mile, 
and over vast areas, notably m the southern coastal swamps, the figure is still 
lower. This sparseness of the population, together with its extreme backward- 
ness, constitutes the greatest of all the obstacles to the territory’s economic 
development. So far as is known the highest densities of indigenous population 
are along the northern coastal frmge and m some of the nearby islands, m the 
Vogelkop, and m the mterior uplands farther east where several hundred 
thousand Papuans hve m virtually complete isolation from the outside world. 
At present, however, the only centres of even embryomc Western-style develop- 
ment are at the three geographical extreimties, namely the north-west (mcludmg 
the Vogelkop and some of the offshore islands), Hollandia m the north-easi 
and Merauke m the south-east, mutually separated from each other by distances 
of many himdreds of nules and entirely imconnected by any form of land trans- 
port. 

Indeed the total length of roads m this vast area, almost equal in size to 
Sweden, is tmder 300 miles, and m view of the sparseness of population and the 
immense cost of road buildmg m most parts of the ternlory no great advances 
can be looked for m this respect. While both the hehcopter and more normal air 
services can do much to help pioneermg m such country, coastal shippmg will 
mevitably remam by far the most important form of bulk transport for many 
years to come.^^ 

Even more serious, however, is the meffecuveness of the Papuans as labourers. 

The K P M has ran fortnightly shipping services connecting Sorong, Manokwan, 
Biak, Seroei, Sanni and Hollandia in the north, and Steenkool, Fakfak, Kaimana and 
Meranke in the south, with Singapore via Timor Dih m Portuguese Timor, thus avoidmg 
direct contact with the Repubhc of Indonesia The Royal Intel ocean Lmes also started 
a service (approximately monthly) between Sydney and Melbourne, vanous West New 
Gumean ports, Sandakan (North Borneo) and Bangkok, some years ago 
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Fig 57 — ^West New Guinea: products and roads 



Fig 58 — ^West New Guinea, new roads suggested by J. Wmsemius 
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For besides their retarded level of development and their apparent indifference 
to monetary stimuh^^ it has been found that if more than about lo per cent of the 
adult male population m a given area is recrmted as temporary labour for work 
elsewhere^ the whole structure of village hfe is hable to disintegrate with disastrous 
consequences Moreover^ although the oilfields are able to draw on a labour 
force of some 10^500 Indonesians who were brought m for that purpose before 
December 1949/® it has smce been pohtically out of the question to recruit any 
further workers from that source. 

Accordingly the Dutch have had to rely largely on European and Eurasian 
labour^ and while with the help of modern machmery and modern medical 
services such a system may no longer be mtrmsically impracticable^ it could not 
be adopted on an5rthmg more than a very limited scale without contravening the 
professed aims of Dutch pohcy in the territory. 

Fmally, it remams to add that the soils^"^ of much the greater part of the terri- 
tory are maturely laterized and hence extremely unproductive^ as the LE.V.^® 
found to Its costj and the only known exception to this rule is m a relatively small 
area of recent vulcamcity in the Vogelkop, 

Thus It is now clear that major economic development can only be expected 
to occur if really spectacular mmeral wealth is foimd within reasonably easy 
access of the coast, and the pubhshed evidence in this respect is on the whole 
disappomtmg. The search for gold (which is found in parts of eastern New 
Gmnea) has been tacitly abandoned as imavailmg, and although hgmte is fairly 
widespread the only coal so far worth mimng is m the small Horna field m the 
southern Vogelkop. 

The most important of the mmerals worked to date is petroleum, but here 
agam the prospects do not seem to be as great as was once supposed. Smce 1946 a 
35-mile road and an 8-m. diameter pipehne have been bmlt from the new harbour 
of Sorong to the Klamono oilfield m the north-western Vogelkop, and m 1955 
the annual production reached 485,624 tons, which by value accounted for 
five-sixths of the total exports. But unless this production can be mcreased many- 
fold there would appear to be scant possibihty of its givmg rise to any major 
economic development within the territory, and so far from this commg about 
the output fell to 363,731 tons in 1956 and to an estimated 245,000 tons m 1959.^® 

For the rest, Dutch plans have understandably been tentative. Attempts have 
been made to encourage the production of cocoa both by mdigenous cultivators 
and by European/Eurasian small-holders, and while mitially only 660 acres 
were planted, mostly near Hollandia, further extensions there and near Manok- 
wari in the Vogelkop raised the total to 2,288 acres m 1959. Manokwari is like- 

By 1954 about 10,000 Papuans have been recruited for labour on various projects. 
Wilkie, Manchester Guardian^ October 22, 1954 

Ihid See above, p. 234 See above, p 393 

Despite plans for opening a second oil centre in the Wasian-Mogoi district farther 
east in the Vogelkop it now seems that the prospect for any significant expansion of oil 
production is shght 
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Wise the locus of a new sawmillmg establishment and a shipyard, both opened m 
19573 while in the area of post-war Eurasian settlement near Merauke an attempt 
has been made to develop hvestock rearmg and mechani2ed rice cultivation as a 
first step towards reducing dependence on imported foodstuffs. 

Apart from the possibility of developmg cocoa as a cash crop, the Dutch have 
sought to improve the standard of indigenous peasant cultivation m the more 
accessible areas, and minute quantities of copra, mace and nutmegs are beginning 
to be exported, together with such exotic commodities as shells and crocodile 
skins, j&om a few coastal regions. At present the Papuan population is self- 
supporting m foodstuffs, mainly sago, yams and fish, though at a very unsatis- 
factory dietetic level, but virtually all food for the non-mdigenous population 
requires to be imported, along with consumer goods and capital eqmpment of 
various kinds. As yet, however, the total exports have amounted to less than 
one-half the value of imports m every year since 1949, and m the opinion of one 
Dutch expert West New Guinea, which was recently bemg run at an annual 
loss to the Dutch of some 80 milhon guilders, would not cease to be a finanaal 
habiHty for at least another fifty years. 

Nevertheless, considerable thought has been given to long-term plannmg for 
the future. Thus, for example, Dr. J. Winsemius^® has urged that an integrated 
development plan should be drawn up to cover aU parts of the territory and all 
aspects of its economy. Among other thmgs, Winsemius recommended that the 
capital should be moved from its present eccentric position at Hollandia to a 
place on the western shore of Geelvink Bay. Tins would have the advantage 
of reasonable proximity to the Vogelkop, which is likely to remam the prinapal 
centre both of minmg and of other commercial production m the foreseeable 
future, and would also be well placed for establishmg contact with the main 
centres of ‘Mountain Papuans’ m the mterior. 

Whether the potential returns would really warrant any such elaborate 
plannmg, however, may well have been doubted by the Dutch, and m any case 
once they had decided on a pohcy of closer collaboration with Australian New 
Gmnea the arguments for retaining Hollandia as the seat of admmistration were 
automatically strengthened.^ 

Apart from the obvious advantages of co-ordinatmg development plans with 
those m the considerably more advanced portion of the island under Australian 
rule, there are also important strategic considerations involved m this new 
alignment Durmg the Second World War New Gumea was revealed as the last 
hne of Austraha’s external defences to the north, and after the Japanese drive 
had been halted in the east of the island, Hollandia served for a time as General 
MacArthur’s headquarters, and became the jumping-off ground from which the 

20 Winsemius, pp. 118-29. 

21 Hollandia is Linked to Lae m Australian New Gumea by the fortmghtly air service of 
Quantas Empire Airways Biak is the pomt of contact between the mtemal and long- 
distance air routes See Fig. 59. 
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counter-offensive against Japan was eventually launched. After the war^ with the 
withdrawal of Dutch power from Indonesia, New Guinea acquired an enhanced 
significance m relation to the American/Austrahan line of bases m the western 
Pacific, and the Austrahans were understandably anxious that nothmg should 
prejudice its security agamst outside attack. Thus, Austraha, after strongly 
champiomng the Indonesian demand for mdependence in the early post-war 
years, subsequently swung round, at least for a time, to favourmg the contmu- 
ance of Dutch rule in West New Gumea, primarily on the grounds that the Dutch 
were more likely than the Indonesians to keep the territory under effective sur- 
veillance. 

Origmally this attitude arose from continued Austrahan suspiaons regardmg 
the long-term intentions of the Japanese towards the Nan Yo. In this connexion 
one may cite the Tokyo Oriental Economist which claimed in 1949 that Japanese 
wartime surveys showed that West New Gumea could support 20 milhon 
Japanese, and further suggested that facfiities for emigration to this area should 
be granted m order to help m solvmg Japan’s post-war population problem.^^ 
See The Economist^ June ii, 1949, pp 1096-7 
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While this particular estimate was greatly exaggerated^ it is undoubtedly true 
that West New Guinea’s greatest deficiency is m skilled labour, and if the 
Japanese, or for that matter the Chinese, were firee to persuade their nationals to 
go there as labourers or agricultural colomsts the territory could certainly be 
made to support many times its present numbers. Undoubtedly this capacity of 
the territory to support more people, combined with the present inability of its 
own sparse and for the most part extremely retarded population effectively to 
control potential immigration from other parts of Asia, poses a very serious 
problem, and it was by no means clear that this would be solved by the 1957 
plans for preparing West New Gmnea (m step with the Austrahan-admmistered 
half of the island) for ultimate home rule, commendable though such an inten- 
tion may have been on other grounds. 

Agam, durmg recent years the Dutch have done much to improve the health 
and educational services m West New Guinea, but in the latter connexion they 
have encountered yet another problem m respect of the language to be used as the 
medium of instruction. Smce the numerous local languages were considered too 
primitive and in any case each is spoken by only a very small number of people, 
the possibility of usmg Enghsh was seriously considered, not least because of the 
advantages it offered for closer links with the Australian temtories nearby.^^ 
In the end, however, it was decided to employ Dutch at all levels, but this has 
proved exceedmgly difficult in view of the fact that virtually none of the elemen- 
tary teachers speak the language, havmg hitherto been in the habit of using 
Malay. And while for pohtical reasons the reluctance of tiie Dutch to adopt 
Malay was imderstandable, it has long seemed likely m view of the ease with 
which It can be learned that Malay would contmue to spread as the lingm franca 
with possible long-term pohtical consequences which could not be ignored. 

The imcertamty over the language question has been symbohc of the greater 
uncertamty which has overhung the whole future evolution of West New Guinea. 
Short of some entirely unexpected development, the territory could not be run on 
an economically profitable basis for decades to come, so long as the Dutch 
remained true to their avowedly humamtanan reasons for retaining control. Yet 
It is only on such grounds that the Dutch have had any vahd reason for staying. 
Indeed, Dutch mterest m West New Gmnea has been no less a matter of sentunent 
than is that of the Indonesians, and from a purely matenal point of view the 
pohcy of retaining control over this territory, at the cost of placing the huge 
Dutch mvestments m Indonesia m jeopardy, has been completely incompre- 
hensible. 

How long the Dutch would have been prepared to carry this singularly thank- 
less and unremunerative burden is now an academic question,^^ though already 

Many of the coastal peoples m some areas have acquired a smattermg of Enghsh as a 
result either of contacts with the temtories farther east or of contacts with Alhed forces 
durmg the Second World War. 

However, the Dutch have received some help from the European Common Market’s 
special fund for underdeveloped temtories, and there have been plans tor mvestmg 
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in 1961 they speeded up their plans for the pohtical education of the local 
population^ and have already instituted a New Gumean Council as a first step 
towards virtual self-government by 1970.2® 

Since the summer of 196I5 however^ and particularly after India’s seizure of 
Goa^ the whole situation began to change. As Indonesia’s mihtary strength 
mcreased:, its demands for control over West New Gmnea became more belh- 
cose andj rightly or wrongly, the conviction grew m the Umted States and else- 
where that It was probably m the best mterests of the West to permit a transfer 
of sovereignty to take place rather than run the nsk of a deterioration of relations 
with the Indonesian government. 

It was m these Circumstances that, with the help of the Umted Nations and 
an American mediator, agreement on the future ownership of West New 
Gumea was eventually reached m August 1962 between the Dutch and the 

TABLE 47 


WEST NEW GUINEA: OVERSEAS TRADE, I955 AND I957 


A, Exports (in 000 guildm) 

1955 

1957 

Crude oil . . . . 

• 25,7564 

20,831-8 

Copra .... 

• 1,752 6 

2,194 2 

Copal 

968 I 

844 5 

Crocodile skms 

7396 

1,782-9 

SheUs . ... 

457-8 

4092 

Scrap 

431 5 

3850 

Mace . .... 

337 9 

702 6 

Nutmeg 

2752 

2,069 2 

Damar .... 

126-2 

n.a. 

Wood 

52-5 

50 

Total (mcludmg otheis) 

. 30,908 0 

29,242 6 

B. Imports {in 000 guilders) 

Food products .... 

. 26,221 7 

31,087 6 

Machmery 

. 21,732 0 

23,968 3 

Metal products 

. 10,770 6 

14,820 8 

Textiles and footwear .... 

8,892-4 

9,974 3 

Oil products ..... 

7,884 4 

8,998 4 

Total (mcludmg others) 

. 93,222-6 

114,782 2 


Source: Vademecum voor Nederlands-Nteuw-Guinea^ I956* 


$100 million (half U,S. and half Dutch private capital) in nickel and chrome mimng m 
the Cycloops mountams in the east and in Waiego island m the north-west The Observer^ 
May 10, 1959, p 6. 

See ‘Perilous half-island’. The Economist:, May 6, 1961, pp. 526-7 
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Indonesian governments. Accordmg to its terms the Dutch were to begin to 
hand over the territory to an interim Umted Nations administration m October 
19623 and the United Nations in its turn to hand over to the Indonesian govern- 
ment on ist May^ 1963. Fmallyj the local Papuan population is to have the 
opportunity to decide m a plebiscite^ to be held under United Nations super- 
vision not later than 19693 whether it wishes to become mdependent or to remain 
with Indonesia. 

Whether this agreement has been a wise one for ail concerned only time will 
tell. Ify with this outstandmg territorial problem now settled3 Indonesia turns 
more wholeheartedly to the solution of its own mtemal economic and pohtical 
problemS3 and at the same time seeks an improvement m its relations with 
Holland3 both will benefit materially from it. But if the rule of one race by another 
is an anachronism m the world of today it is Indonesia3 not HoUand, that will 
have to justify it from now on in West New Guinea. 
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A NOTE ON PORTUGUESE TIMOR 

The final elimination of Dutch rule from South-east Asia, foreshadowed by the 
Netherlands/Indonesian agreement of August 1962, inevitably draws attention 
to the apparently anomalous survival of Portuguese rule m eastern Timor, on 
the opposite side of the Arafura Sea. For here, just as m the case of Goa in the 
Indian sub-contment, a fragment of the earhest European empire in Asia has 
outlasted that of the vastly more powerful empires which began to supplant it in 
the 17th century. 

In fact the Portuguese had been ousted from all their more important posts m 
Indonesia before 1655, when the first Resident was appomted to the parts of 
Timor which remamed under their jurisdiction. For much of its history Por- 
tuguese Timor was linked admimstratively with Macao, but in 1926 effect was 
given to an earher decision to constitute it a separate provmce which, m com- 
mon with all Portugal’s remaimng territories overseas, is ranked legally as an 
mtegral part of the mother country. Under such a system, of course, there has 
been no mtention of preparmg the territory for independence, but m view of 
recent developments m other parts of Portugal overseas it remams to be seen 
thaw the future holds for Timor. 

From a geographical pomt of view this small and rugged half-island, with an 
area of 5,762 square miles and a population of about 500,000, represents the 
easternmost and hence the driest extremity of the Lesser Sunda islands. As such. 
Its economic potentialities are very limited, and m 1959 the value of its exports, 
consistmg mainly of coffee and sandalwood, amounted to only £570,000, as 
against an import bill of £716,000 Its capital and chief port, Dili, a town of 
only 7,000 inhabitants, is connected by regular air service to Djakarta and Dar- 
win. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Mainland States: Physical Introduction 


>oQo<; 


The area to be considered in this and the following three chapters is that which 
today comprises the territory of the pohticai units Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Northern and Southern Vietnam. Together these six states cover 
94 per cent of the total 795,000 square miles of the South-east Asian mainland, 
the remainmg six per cent being accounted for by Bntish Malaya which is dealt 
with in Chapters 17-19. 

I. STRUCTURE AND RELIEF 

From an average altitude of approximately 10,000 ft., and summit levels almost 
twice as great m the celebrated 'hump’ between India and Chma, the rehef of 
the Indo-Pacific penmsula gradually falls away southwards until, near the lagoon 
of Tale Sap in southern Thailand it is possible to cross ftom the Indian Ocean 
to the South Chma Sea over a divide only a few hundred feet aboveisea- 
level.^ Thus, as Eduard Suess observed half a century ago, ‘the mighty swell of 
the Altaides in Thibet subsides and is dispersed. The whole continent becomes 
lower. Many couhsses disappear. Only a few long branches are contmued: 
on the east mto the cordillera of Annam, on the west, always giving rise to ftesh 
couhsses, through the Malay peninsula, and still farther, to Java and beyond.’^ 
In spite of the modifications which more recent research has entailed to some 
of Its details, this pioneer analysis still remains a stimulating gmde to the physical 
geography of the region Nevertheless, it is nowadays recognized that the struc- 
tures referred to above belong to at least two and probably more quite distinct 
phases of mountam budding. Moreover, though it has often been claimed that 
the trend of the Himalayan foldmg can be traced eastwards through the series 
of Ingh ridges separatmg the several major N/S river valleys immediately to the 
east of Theing Wang Razi (195578 ft.) at the extreme northern tip of Burma, 
it is now more generally beheved that the main line of Tertiary foldmg makes a 
nght-angled bend m tins vicimty, beyond which it is prolonged, \na the Patkai, 
Naga and Chm hills, mto the Arakan Yoma. 

To the east of the resultant senes of mid-Tertiary fold mountams, swingmg 
as it does m a huge arc from the Hukawng valley to southern Arakan, hes the 

^ Though south of this m the Malay peninsula there are several ranges with summit 
levels of 5,000-6,000 ft 
* Suess, Vol 3, pp 231-2 
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Fig 6o — ^Mainland South-east Asia relief 


related structural trough of central Burma. This is occupied by a vast longitudinal 
lowland, floored for the most part with Tertiary sediments and more recent 
alluvial material laid down by the Irrawaddy-Chindwm-Sittang river system. 
For much of its length the otherwise low-lymg surface of this basm is broken 
by a discontmuous series of ranges, from the high Kumon moimtams m the 
north to the Pegu Yoma in the south. These uplands, which mclude a number of 
recently extinct and now much dissected volcanic cones, notably Mt. Popa, 
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near the Irrawaddy bend, mark the approximate position of a hne of late Ter- 
tiary folding which runs generally parallel to that of the mid-Miocene Arakan 
series already described. 

The Tertiary zone as a whole thus covers approximately the western two- 
thirds of Burma, and farther south it is continued beneath the sea to Sumatra 
and the northern entrance to the Malacca Straits. To the east of this the pre- 
dommant peninsular structures are of greater antiquity, datmg m the Tnam from 
Mesozoic or earlier times, and the whole of the area in question, stretching from 
the faulted western edge of the Shan plateau and Tenasserim to the eastern 
slopes of the Annamite Cham, where another hne of fracturing marks the coast 
of southern Indochma, together forms part of the Indo-Malayan mountam 
system as described m Chapter 2. 

Over much of its extent in the peninsula, notably throughout the Shan 
plateau, Tenasserim, Malaya and Laos, the dominant foldmg of this system is 
Mesozoic in origin and, among a wide diversity of country rocks, massive lime- 
stones and sandstones, together with gneisses and gramtes (the last mainly in 
the form of long mtrusive masses whose remnants frequently survive as up- 
standmg ndges), are particularly characteristic. 

Whether the structures of the high and rugged Kachm country to the north 
of the Shan plateau are similar m age is less certam, and there appears to be some 
evidence there of a major Palaeozoic component m the foldmg. Moreover, the 
southern portion of the Annamite Chain does not represent a prolongation of the 
Mesozoic structures of Laos, but, on the contrary, compnses the most anaent 
portion of the whole Indo-Malayan system, namely the pre-Cambnan massif of 
Indosinia Thus, despite a superfiaal similarity of rehef, which derives in the 
main from widespread uplift m Quaternary times, the Annamite Cham is of 
very diverse structural origin. Associated with the Quaternary tectomc move- 
ments, extensive outpourmgs of basaltic lavas have covered many parts of the 
cham and flanking areas, notably m Darlac, Kontum and the Bolovens plateau. 

Notwithstanding the wide differences m the age of the various mountam 
systems of the Indo-Pacific peninsula, however, the dominant trend hues 
throughout are roughly longitudmal m direction, though southwards from the 
Yunnan plateau there is a tendency to spread out somewhat, with the result that 
m Laos and northern Viemam the prevailmg direction is more nearly NW/SE. 
These broad structural trends are clearly reflected in the ahgnment both of the 
major rivers, whose generally constncted valleys are basically tectomc m origin, 
and also of the main mtervenmg uplands and the higher residual ndges 

As has already been observed, it is m the extreme north, ha the little-known 
borderland between Tibet, Burma, and Yunnan, that the cul mm atmg rehef 
occurs, and by any standards this affords some of the most spectacular and 
forbiddmg country in the world. Within a belt less than 120 miles across, the 
upper waters of the Irrawaddy, Salween, Mekong and Yang-tze plunge and swirl 
seawards m tremendous gorges, separated one from another by towering and 
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precipitous ranges whose crests in many places exceed idjooo ft. m altitude. 
Farther south the rivers begm gradually to fan out and^ although around latitude 
27° the Yang-tze swings away more or less due eastwards^ the Song-koi takes its 
place in the series and contmues m a generally south-easterly direction, along 
what is beheved to be the former course of the Yang-tze, to the Gulf of Tonkm. 
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Fig 62 — ^Mainland Soutii-east Asia evolution of drainages according to 
J. W and C J Gregory 


The headstreams of the Menanis the last and shortest of the peninsula’s five 
master rivers^ do not rise until another 500 miles farther south, but even so the 
main stream alone is some 500 miles long, and the system as a whole has built 
up one of the most extensive alluvial lowlands m the peninsula. 
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An explanation of this apparent anomaly may be found m Gregory's suggestion 
that the much greater Salv/een formerly reached the sea via the present Me Pmg 
and Menam. And mdeed^ though much remams to be elucidated, there are strong 
mdications of major changes m the courses of nearly all the larger rivers of the 
region withm late Tertiary and Quaternary times. In Gregory’s view the great 
Chinese rivers Tsan~po, Yang-tze and Si-kiang have old-estabhshed latitudinal 
courses, but the Himalayan uplift initiated a predominantly longitudmal dramage 
pattern over mainland South-east Asia, where the prmcipal river valleys corres- 
pond to longitudinal ruptures which enabled the drainage from south-eastern 
Tibet to escape southwards over the plateau of western Yunnan.^ 

This immediate post-Himalayan pattern is shown m Fig. 62 but thereafter 
various adjustments have taken place, as a result of river capture aided by local 
subsidences and no doubt also by the very great differences in the regional 
mcidence of rainfall. The present dramage pattern of the Indo-Pacific penin- 
sula IS shown in Fig. 61. In the far north the divides between the mam rivers 
are so narrow as virtually to preclude the development of any tributaries 
other than short mountam torrents, but south of latitude 25° or so the general 
character of the rehef becomes less congested. To the west the Patkai hills com- 
prise the loftiest and most northerly portion of the series of closely parallel 
ranges which continue southwards through the Naga and Chm hills and the 
Arakan Yoma.^ Together these form the divide between Burma and the Indian 
sub-contment and, on account of their dense and frequently malarial jungle, as 
well as the ruggedness of their rehef, they have at all times constituted a formid- 
able barrier. Indeed, the only major breach is that provided by the transverse 
Hukawng valley, which may represent the route by which the Tibetan Tsan-po 
flowed into the upper Irrawaddy m Tertiary times, before bemg captured by the 
Brahmaputra.® But although the valley has been suggested as a possible route for 
a railway to link Burma with India, the extremely high mcidence of malaria there 
has long been a b5rword, which the experience of the Second World War served 
forably to confirm. 

Thus, m the absence of any easy overland routes to the east, the Arakan coast, 
with its patches of deltaic lowland built up by the short torrential rivers rismg m 
the western flanks of the mountam ranges, has historically been very remote 
from the mam centres of Burmese hfe, and has often tended to look instead 
towards nearby Assam and the other lands ftmgmg the Bay of Bengal. 

Immediately to the east of the Irrawaddy-Sittang lowlands rises the steep 
edge, 500 miles long, of the vast upland which embraces the Shan State of 
Burma, the northern and western provmces of Thailand and the adjacent areas 
of upper Laos. In effect this wide expanse of highland represents an extension to 

® Gregory, J. W and C J , pp 171--4. 

* The highest peak m the Patkai lulls is Saramanti, 12,663 ft , m the Naga-Chm hills 
summits range from 6,000 to 8,000 ft , and in the Arakan Yoma from 3,000 to 6, 000 ft 

® See Stamp (C), pp. 329-56, and Gregory, J. W and C J , p 172. 
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both south and west of the great Yunnan plateau of south-western China, 
though that is not to suggest that the region exhibits uniformity of either struc- 
ture or rehef(Figs. 3 and 60). On the contrary, while the plateau surface maintains 
an elevation generally above 6,000 ft. in Yunnan, the average altitude of the 
Shan-Laos country is only about half that figure and, moreover, the rehef is 
elaborately diversified by the innumerable deep river gorges which dissect it and 
by the longitudmal ranges rismg above the level of the plateau proper. While the 
massive limestones, which account for a high proportion of the surface area, 
support only a relatively light vegetation, the wider valleys and the higher ndges 
normally carry contmuous forest and this, together with the broken nature of the 
terram, presents great difficulties to communication across the prevailmg longi- 
tudinal gram of the country. 

In Its central portion m northern Thailand the plateau begins to break down 
mto a series of detached and more subdued hills between latitudes 20° and 18°, 
but to both the west and east of this the mam highlands contmue south, respec- 
tively as the Tenasserim ranges which extend to the Kra isthmus and even 
beyond, and as the Annamite Chain which stretches almost to the Mekong 
delta. 

Admittedly the saw-hke ranges of Tenasserim have lost the plateau character 
of the uplands farther north, ftom which they stem, and moreover are traversed 
by a series of NW/SE valleys. The latter include those of the Ataran-Gwemoi 
and the Tenasserim rivers, which provide fairly easy routes® between the heavily 
forested and island-studded coast of lower Burma and the more open country 
along the north-western shores of the Gulf of Siam. But the Annamite Cham, 
notwithstandmg its name, is in general a much broader and more continuous 
stretch of uplands, with summit levels exceeding 6,000 ft. at several points. 
Throughout most of its length the chain presents a steep front to the coast and 
nits gradually down towards the Mekong valley. Its surface is deeply dissected 
and this, together with an excepnonally high rate of malaria mfestanon, has 
made it an almost msuperable barrier to movement between the coast of Viet n a m 
and the valley of the Mekong. 

Immediately to the north of the cham proper, in the coimtry formmg the 
divide between Laos and Tonkin, the uplands contmue as a series of NW/SE 
ranges, composed largely of Uralo-Permian limestone. The latter has given rise 
to an mtensely craggy karstic landscape ofFermg scant possibihty for human 
settlement, and m fact this is one of the most sparsely populated areas in the 
whole of South-east Asia. 

By contrast, the coastal lowlands of Annam, though no wider than those of 
Arakan and frequently interrupted by a senes of lateral spurs branching off 
from the mam cham, contam numerous patches of fertile alluvium brought 

® Easy, that is, as regards relief, though the region is very malarious Both of these are 
very ancient trade routes, more recently the Ataran-Gweinoi route was followed by the 
Thailand-Burma railway built durmg the Second World War See below, pp 464, 517 
and 523 
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down by short but well-nourished streams, and this has provided a potent 
attraction to settlement smce very early times. 

One final tongue of highland projecting from the Yunnan plateau remams to 
be mentioned, namely that which forms the watershed between the Song-koi 
dramage system of Tonkin and the Yu-kiang/Si-kiang systems of southern 
China. Here agam the predommant trend m the rehef is NW/SE, but the ranges 
are generally subdued and their contmmty breaks down before the coast is 
reached. Thus, except m so far as much of the watershed zone consists of poor 
limestone coimtry mcapable of supportmg more than a relatively hght popula- 
tion, the uplands here do not present any great obstacle to movement between 
the two countries. Between the wide Tso-kiang valley on the Chma side and 
Lang-son on the Tonkmese there is only a mmor divide, and along the immediate 
coastal strip also movement is comparatively easy.*^ 

Although the ranges and plateaux already descnbed account for the greater 
part of the surface area of the pemnsula, human activity is concentrated pre- 
emmently m the lowlands and in particular the middle and lower courses of 
four great rivers, the Irrawaddy, Menam, Mekong and Song-koi, have from time 
immemorial constituted the mam demographic foci of the South-east Asian 
mainland. 

Many factors combme to place the master rivers of the pemnsula among the 
most actively erodmg streams in the world. Thus the great altitude at which 
most of them and many of their major tnbutaries rise clearly plays a part, as 
also do the heavy monsoonal rams, which feed them in their upland reaches 
and m most cases nearer the coast as well, so givmg rise to tremendous volumes 
of water at the time of the seasonal floods. Moreover, particularly m the dry 
zones of the mterior, the sudden torrential downpours m the ramy season 
quickly scour the soil mto the rivers, and whenever shifting cultivation or mdis- 
crimmate felhng of the forests leads to the removal of too much of the protective 
vegetation this effect is magnified out of all proportion. Thus the rivers become 
clogged with silt, which m turn raises their beds farther downstream and so 
increases the extent of the flooded area m the lower parts of the valleys ^ 

For all these reasons, therefore, the rivers exhibit an imusually high capacity 
for sedimentmg their lower reaches, and this apphes both to the tributary 
streams which build large alluvial fans where they enter the mam valleys, and 
especially to the mam rivers themselves, whose deltas are extendmg seawards 
by amounts varying from 50 to 100 yards a year. Indeed, early Chmese records 
show that when Hanoi was first made the capital of Nan Yueh over 2,000 years 
ago, the town which is now 60 miles inland was then on the coast, and although 
such precise data are not available for the other deltas, all of them have apparently 
undergone changes of comparable magnitude m historic times. 

’ Ethnically, however, this watershed zone represents a wedge of Thai territory between 
the Chinese and the Annamites of the lowlands proper See below, pp 534-5 
® For a vivid account of the problems so created see Calder, pp 85-9. 
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As a result of this rapid sedimentation several of the large nver-mouth ports 
of the peninsula are now faced with the need to undertake costly dredging 
operations to keep their channels clear. In this connexion it is interesting to 
note that Rangoon and Saigon are situated not on the Irrawaddy and Mekong 
respectively, as is often stated, but on much smaller rivers whose mouths in each 
case adjoin the larger delta. Such locations were chosen in pre-colonial times to 
exploit the benefits of water nodahty while avoidmg the severe seasonal floods 
close to the mam rivers, but m modem times these ports have suffered less from 
the effects of sedimentation than have Haiphong and Bangkok which grew up 
directly on the banks of the Song-koi and Menam respectively,^ 

As has already been seen, the Irrawaddy river system occupies a major struc- 
tural depression which stretches from northern Burma to the Gulf of Martaban, 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the Irrawaddy is the great bend between 
Mandalay and Pakokku m the heart of the dry zone, which is the result of river 
capture on a spectacular scale. Origmally this central trough was dxamed by 
two roughly parallel rivers, of which the more westerly is now represented by the 
Chindwm and the Irrawaddy below Pakokku, while to the east the upper course 
of the present Irrawaddy formerly contmued seawards via the valley of the 
modem Sittang. 

The process whereby a former left-bank tributary of the western river was 
enabled to capture the upper waters of its neighbour to the east seems to have 
been imtiated in post-Phocene times by crustal movements m the vicinity of the 
zone of weakness still marked by Mt. Popa and the earthquake hue along the 
Sittang valley. As a result, the catchment area of the western system was greatly 
extended, and today the Irrawaddy drains a total of some 158,000 square miles, 
while the Sittang, which is altogether smaller both in volume and length, 
nevertheless occupies a valley almost as wide as that of the Irrawaddy itself. 

The name Irrawaddy does not apply to the main nver north of Myitkyina, 
the upper limit of all-year navigation for small boats, and beyond this pomt 
there are two prmcipal headstreams, known respectively as the Mali Kha and 
Nmai Kha. Between Myitkyma and the bend, however, navigation is impeded 
by a senes of three gorges. The ‘first defile’ (f.e. the southernmost) at Thabeik- 
kyin is not normally dangerous, but the second and the third -- a narrow deft 
only 50 yards wide - are progressively more hazardous, and Bhamo situated 
between the two is the effective limit for steamboats. Nevertheless, this is still 
some 870 miles from the sea and Ava, only 200 miles farther south, at the eastern 
end of the bend, is the sole place at which the Irrawaddy has yet been bridged. 

In this middle section below the defiles the Irrawaddy meanders across a 
flood plain some three to ten miles wide which is bordered by a senes of Pleisto- 
cene terraces rismg m steps to several hundreds of feet above the river-level. 
Thereafter, in its lower reaches between Pakokku and Myanaung where, some 

® Nevertheless, in ail these ports extensive dredgmg is necessary today to keep the main 
channels clear On sites, see Dobby (H), p. 304, 
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i8o miles from the coast, the delta begins, the river broadens out, m places to as 
much as two miles m width, and forms a magnificent natural highway. The 
delta itself, with its eight mam distributanes^^ and an mtricate maze of minor 
channels, is almost classical in shape and has a sea frontage of approximately 
150 miles. Its generally dead flat surface, standmg only a few feet above sea-level, 
is broken by occasional higher ridges of older alluvium providmg valuable sites 
for setdement beyond the reach of the seasonal floods. To the east the deltaic 
character is contmued m the lowlands of the Hlamg and Pegu rivers, though 
beyond the latter the Sittang has not succeeded m buildmg a delta owmg mainly 
to the mtensity of the tidal scour m the Gulf of Martaban. 

The length of the depression dramed by the Irrawaddy, Chmdwm and Sittang 
rivers is approximately 700 miles, and its overall breadth averages about 100 
miles. But, owmg to the presence of the senes of longitudmal ridges between 
the eastern and western rivers, the width of continuous lowlands does not 
exceed 40-50 miles, except m the delta and m the vicimty of the bend which 
hnks the two across the middle of the dry zone. Despite the very great differ- 
ences m chmate and vegetation between the delta and the dry zone, it is thus 
not smprismg that these two regions have together constituted the mam foci of 
population in Bmma withm historic times. 

The next major river to the east, the Salween, likewise flows for the best-known 
part of Its course through Burmese territory, but in almost all other respects it 
stands m marked contrast to the Irrawaddy. Notwithstandmg its considerably 
greater length (1,750 miles, compared with the Irrawaddy’s 1,250) its valley 
contams scarcely any extensive lowlands, and the river itself is of only mmor 
use for navigation. For, apart from the short final stretch before it reaches the 
Tenasserim coast at Martaban, the Salween, flowmg m a long and narrow tectonic 
trench, cut deep mto the wild and wooded plateaux of the Burma-Thailand 
border, is more a torrent than a river. Indeed, as Chhibber^^ points out, this is the 
longest defile or canyon anywhere m the world, and although its general trend 
IS longitudmal, it is remarkable for its succession of westward lurches which 
eventually brmg the river out to the Indian Ocean mstead of, as formerly, to the 
Gulf of Thailand. But though on account of its many rapids and its great volume 
of water it might appear to offer immense prospects as a source of hydro-electnc 
power, the seasonal variation m its level, amountmg to as much as 65 ft., is a 
serious liabihty in this respect. 

Moreover, m the absence of any well-developed plams along even its lower 
course, the area dramed by the river offers httle to attract agricultural settlement, 
and no large clusters of population have ever grown up withm it. Finally, while 
the Salween has not formed a true delta, its mouth is so clogged with silt as to 
make it virtually maccessible to coastal steamships and, apart from its value as a 

Including the Bassem River, though this is only m part a distributary, and carries 
comparatively httle v/ater from the Irrawaddy to the sea Stamp (C), p 340. 

Chhibber, op cit See also Spate (C). 
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the river and its tributaries successively dram most of Korat^ the wide basin of 
Cambodia and the vast sprawling delta which covers the greater part of Cochm- 
china. 

Nevertheless^ both the wide seasonal fluctuations m its flow and the general 
immaturity of its development impose serious limitations to its usefulness and 
it is only below Kxatie that there is any extensive development of true flood plam. 
As a result of the recent tectomc movements aheady referred to m connexion 
with the formation of the Annamite Cham^ the middle course of the Mekong, 
between Luang Prabang and Rratie, consists of a series of calm reaches mter- 
rupted by rapids or falls at no less than mne pomts.^® Of these the lowest^ at 
Ehatie itselfa is only 250 miles from the sea, but much the most serious obstacle 
IS provided by the Rhone falls, a further 100 miles upstream, where the Mekong 
crosses a transverse layer of basalt. In so domg it divides into a series of channels 
spreading over a total width of several miles, and drops a matter of 45 ft. m a 
succession of cataracts. In terms of volume of flow, Rhone ranks as the second 
greatest waterfall m the world, with 2| milhon gallons per second, which is 
nearly double that of Niagara. Above this pomt the worst rapids occur in the 
sandstone gorge near Rhemarat, where m places the current reaches a speed of 
ten knots. But north of Savannakhet the course of the river is unimpeded for 
over 300 miles and steamboats can navigate without difiiculty as far up as Vien- 
tiane. 

The Rorat plateau is a remarkable region of some 6o,ooo square miles, deve- 
loped upon an almost horizontal bed of Triassic sandstone which hes between 
the Menam lowlands of Thailand and the south-central portion of the Annamite 
Cham, and apparently rests unconformably on a floor of gramte and ancient 
sedimentary rocks akm to those of the adjacent parts of the cham itself. The 
plateau, which has an average elevation of only about 500 ft., shows a very gentle 
tilt away from its west- and south-facmg edges, the Dawng Phya Fai and the 
Phnom Dang Rek. Except in the south-western corner where they meet to 
culminate in the summit of Kdi. Rhiow (4,175 ft.) these Tertiary fault scarps, 
respectively overloobng the valley of the Pasak^® and the great basm of Cambodia 
do not exceed 1,500-2,000 ft. m height, but thanks to their contmmty and the 
denseness of their forests they have served fairly '‘effectively to isolate Rorat 
from the rest of Thailand. 

The plateau itself is dramed to the east by two major tributaries of the Mekong, 
namely the Nam Mun and the Nam Si, which have built wide flood plams 
extendmg deep into the heart of the region. However, owmg to the blocking of 
their combmed outlet into the mam river when the latter is m flood, both the 
Nam Mun and the Nam Si are themselves prone to very extensive floodmg, 
and large stretches of their valleys are prevailmgly swampy, a condition which 

See Robequain (C), pp 113-16 

The Pasak is the easternmost large tributary of the Menam, and probably represents 

former and more direct course of the Mekong from the Laos plateau to the sea. 
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tends to offset their advantages as areas of adequate water supply in a generally 
parched countryside. 

It 1S5 however^ in the Tonle Sap lowlands of Cambodia that the consequences 
of seasonal variation m the flow of the Mekong are most strikmg. In effect Tonle 
Sap (ht. the Great Lake) represents the last vestiges of a wide inlet of the sea, 
which formerly occupied the south central portion of the Cambodian lowlands 
and IS now bemg filled in by the rapid siltmg of the lower Mekong system. 
At the season of low water m the mam river (November to June) the lake drams 
via the Tonle Sap river, or Bras du Lac, mto the Mekong, but during the penod 
of high water (June to October) the flow of the Tonle Sap nver is reversed, and a 
substantial part of the Mekong floodwaters is diverted mto the lake. Thus, at 
this time of year the latter may double or even quadruple its dry-season area 
of about 1,000 square miles and increase m depth from a mere six to over 40 ft. 
at the centre.^’ In this way Tonle Sap acts as a natural regulator for the Mekong, 
and without such action the extent and depth of the seasonal floods m the delta 
would be very much greater even than in fact they are. 

Immediately below Phnom Penh where the Tonle Sap nver joms the Mekong, 
the latter divides mto two major distributaries, of which the more easterly is 
known as the Fleuve Anterieur, while the other is referred to either as the 
Fleuve Posterieur or the Bassac. Below Vmh Long, the Fleuve Anterieur sub- 
divides agam mto four mam branches, and the deltaic lowlands extended north- 
wards and eastwards to merge with the alluvial lowlands of the lower Vaico and 
Saigon rivers. The Bassac on the other hand flows almost directly from Chau 
Doc to the sea as a smgle great stream, which exceeds twelve miles m width at its 
mouth but, owmg to the enormous quantity of silt which it brings down, is of 
httle navigational use except for small vessels. To the south the huge tnangular 
penmsula of Camau with sides rangmg from no to 130 miles m length, is as 
uniformly flat as the central delta, though it lacks a comparable network of 
distributaries and owes its pecuhar configuration mainly to longshore drift 
which has carried great quantities of the deltaic material southwards to form a 
giant spit. 

The Song-koi (or Red river) of Tonkm is a much shorter stream than the 
Mekong and flows for most of its length m a narrow structural trench somewhat 
re mini scent of that of the Salween, though on a smaller scale. Accordmgly its 
pl ains are very restricted m total extent, and only below Yen Bay, 140 miles 
xrom the coast, do they broaden out m any significant degree. This trench-hke 
character of much of the main valley is typical also of several of the larger 
tributaries, particularly the Song-bo (or Black river) which flows in a parallel 
trough some 40 miles to the south before makmg a right-angled bend at Cho Bo 

Even in mgvirrmm flood Tonle Sap does not now extend to the nuns of Angkor, 
though It seems likely that the city was origmally built on the shore of the lake, which 
must then have been several times its present size and probably also more easily accessible 
from the sea. Tonle Sap is continuing to decrease m extent as a result of the deposition of 
detntus by the various streams draimng mto it 
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and joining the Song-koi near Hung Hoa.^^ Only a few miles below this con- 
fluence IS the apex of the delta, approximately 90 miles from the coast, and the 
lack of any extensive mature reaches between the uplands and the delta helps to 
explam the severity of the floods m the latter. Thus, at Hanoi the estimated 
average flow m the dry season (March-May) is some 25,000 cu ft per second, 
but at high water between June and October the figure uses to as much as 
812,000 cu ft. per second, which is double that of the Nile.^® 

In these circumstances, moreover, the delta is extending seawards very rapidly, 
especially on its southern margms where it directly adjoms the series of smaller 
deltas of the S ong-ma, Song-chu and Song-ka. All-told, therefore, the belt of deltaic 
country stretches virtually without mterruption from the Baie d’ Along m the north 
almost to the Porte d’Aimam m the south, beyond which he the more restricted 
and patchy coastal plams of central Annam, already described on page 413. 

The diversity of the geological stincture of the Indo-Paciflc peninsula is 
closely reflected in its mmeral wealth, which falls mto three or four mam divisions. 
The first of these consists of the mmeral oil, found in the series of fields which 
run lengthwise through the Tertiary depression of central Burma, To the east of 
this the vast semi-circle of plateaux extendmg from the Karen- Shan-Kachin 
country of Burma through Laos into Northern Vietnam has a considerable variety 
of metalhc mmerals, notably lead, silver, zmc, tungsten, antimony and lode tm. 
Moreover, in the south-westein prolongation of the Mesozoic uplands into 
Tenasserim and penmsular Thailand, both lode and alluvial occurrences of tm 
are widespread. So far as coal is concerned, by far the most important known 
deposit is the anthracite of the Quang Yen basm of Northern Vietnam, though 
there are several much smaller deposits of other types of coal and hgmte, notably 
in north-western Burma, Southern Vietnam and central Thailand As yet very 
little iron 01 e has been mined, though the haematite deposits of central Cambodia 
(neai Kompong Thom) and central Thailand (near Lopburi) appear to be pro- 
mismg. 

All told, therefore, the Indo-Pacific pemnsula is by no means badly placed as 
regards mineral wealth, though apart from the oil of Burma and the antliracite 
of Northern Vietnam fossil fuel supphes are very small and scattered, a fact 
which serves to underhne the importance of the very great hydro-electnc poten- 
tial m many parts of the pemnsula.^® 

II. CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 

With the exception of the predommantly mountamous northern tip of Burma, 
which reaches to approximately 28° 34' N latitude, the whole pemnsula hes 

The line of the upper Song-bo is continued seawards by the Song-huoi, a tributary 
of the Song-ma 

This represents an increase of over 32-fold Cf the Menam at Paknampo, with 4,000 
cu. ft per second m the dry season and 54,000 cu ft per second at flood, a 14-fold increase 

Unfortunately most, though not all, of the best sites are in relatively inaccessible and 
sparsely mhabitated areas 
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Within the tropics and its southern extremity m peninsular Thailand, some 
5° 42 ' N, IS barely equatorial, though the chmate there does show some approxi- 
mation to that of Malaya, with rain at all seasons and only mmor fluctuations in 
mean monthly temperatures throughout the year. Elsewhere, however, the 
peninsula is subjected throughout to the tropical monsoonal rhy t-hm of climate, 
though clearly a large proportion of the total area is sufficiently elevated for it 
to experience temperatures well below the appropriate sea-level norms, and m 
the far north the higher mountams over 10,000 ft. or so may receive up to two 
months’ snowfall m wmter. 

In general terms the chmauc pattern resembles that of pemnsular India, 
which hes m almost identical latitudes, but there are significant differences 
reflectmg both the more mtricate rehef of the Indo-Pacific peninsula and also 
the extent to which its surface is penetrated by arms of the sea. Thus, while the 
N/S ahgnment of ranges and valleys across the prevailing winds gives rise m 
the Indo-Pacific pemnsula to alternate zones of exceptionally heavy and alto- 
gether hghter rainfall, none of its lowlands is sufficiently remote from the sea to 
be truly continental m character, and even the driest part of the Burmese dry 
zone is less parched than the worst ram-shadow areas of the Deccan. 

Nevertheless, the similarities between these two major regions are much greater 
than the differences and, as m pemnsular India so also m pemnsular South-east 
Asia, the climate is completely dommated by the alternation of SW and NE 
wmd systems in the summer and wmter halves of the year. Moreover, the SW 
monsoon is much the moie important source of ram m all but a narrow strip 
along the east coast of Vietnam v/here the rainfall regime resembles that of 
Madras. Thus in both pemnsulas rainfall is generally heaviest on the western 
margms, rather less heavy though still abundant on the eastern edges and 
significantly hghter m most areas m between. 

The mechamsm of the monsoons has been described at some length m 
Chapter 2, so that here it will suffice to consider their effects upon climate 
during the several seasons of the year. Over most of the Indo-Pacific pemnsula 
the NE monsoon dominates durmg the least warm season, that is from October 
to March, m the sense that NE wmds tend to prevail throughout that period. 
In fact, however, these represent an alternation of trade wmds and the monsoon 
proper, the former brmgmg more humid and oppressive weather and the latter 
generally cooler and fresher conditions.^^ 

This season is marked by rainfall along virtually all the eastern seaboard of 
Indochma, but such falls scarcely extend inland beyond the edge of the Annamite 
Cham, and in central Thailand and Burma the penod is pleasantly mvigorating 
and sunny, and almost completely dry. Even along the Vietnam coast itself, 
moreover, wmter ramfaU varies greatly both m character and amount, the Tonkm 
delta receivmg between 12 m. and 2 8 m. a month, largely m the form of drizzle 

In the Gweinoi valley of western Thailand less than 500 ft above sea-level the nights 
m January and February can be sufficiently chilly to freeze coconut oil. 
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MAINLAND SOUTH-EAST ASIA: SELECTED TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FIGURES 


Station 

Jan 

Feb 1 

Mar 


May 



Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average Total 

Akyab 

20“" N, 93° E 

20 

70 

73 

79 

83 

84 

8. 

81 

81 

82 

82 

78 

72 

79 

0 I 

0 2 

0 s 

2 0 

X 3 7 

49 4 

53 7 

42 5 

24 6 

II 6 

5 0 

0 6 

203 8 

Rangoon 

17“ N, 93° E 

18 

77 

79 

84 

87 

84 

81 

80 

80 

81 

82 

80 

77 

81 

0 2 

0 2 

0 3 

I 4 

12 I 

18 4 

21 5 

19 7 

IS ^ 

7 3 

2 8 

03 

99 6 

Mandalay 

22° N, 96® E 

250 

70 

75 

83 

90 

89 

87 

87 

86 

85 

83 

76 

71 

82 

0 I 

0 I 

0 2 


58 

5 5 

3 3 

46 

5 7 

4 7 

I 6 

04 

35 I 

Lashio 

-JO® "Nr nR° T? 

60 

63 

71 

75 

77 

77 

76 

76 

76 

73 

66 

61 : 

71 

2802 

03 

03 

0 6 

22 

69 

98 

12 0 

12 7 

78 

5 7 

27 

09 

61 9 

Amherst 

■tA° "KT nR® T 7 

78 

79 

82 

84 

82 

79 

78 

78 

79 

81 

81 

78 

80 

71 

0 I 

0 5 

03 

48 ! 

23 8 

392 

45 9 

42 3 

29 2 

10 0 

X 6 

I 3 

198 9 

Victoria Point 

79 

81 

83 

84 

81 1 

80 

79 

79 

79 

79 

So 

79 

80 

147 

03 

0 I 

^ 3 

3 9 

X 7 I 

28 3 

30 0 

25 5 

25 9 

18 0 

58 

27 

158 0 

Phuket 

8“ N, 98° E 

10 

81 

82 

82 

84 

82 

82 

8. 

81 

80 

81 

81 

81 

82 

I 4 

I 5 

2 9 

50 

II 7 

10 4 

85 

9 6 

12 9 

124 

7 6 

3 I 

87 0 

Bangkok 

77 

78 

84 

87 

86 

84 

84 

83 

82 

82 

80 

77 

82 

near S L 

0 4 

0 7 

2 6 

1 2 

6 3 

5 9 

6 2 

8 2 

12 0 

1 

9 5 

3 0 

0 5 

564 

Chiengmai 

72 

74 

77 

82 

83 

81 

1 80 

81 

81 

79 

75 

7 X 

78 

1,410 

0 4 

0 I 

10 

I 6 

6 0 

5 I 

5 7 

9 I 

9 5 

6 7 

2 3 

0 5 

48 0 

Nakhom Ratsima 

15“ N, 102“ E 

594 

75 

80 

84 

86 

84 

83 

83 

82 

82 

80 

77 

73 

81 

04 

I 5 

I 6 

31 

72 

5 3 

45 

64 

87 

73 

I 8 

04 

48 2 

Luang Prabang 

20'=’ N, 102“ E 

942 

69 

73 

78 

82 

84 

83 

82 

82 

82 

79 

74 

i 

70 

78 

06 

07 

I 2 

43 

«4 

6 I 

9 X 

II 8 

65 

3 I 

I 2 

05 

51 5 

Vientiane 

18® K, 103® E 

531 

70 

74 

79 

83 

81 

82 

81 

81 

81 

78 

75 

i 7 X 

78 

0 2 

0 6 

X 5 

39 

XO5 

II 9 

10 5 

11 5 

II 9 

43 

0 6 

0 I 

675 

Saigon 

II® N, 107° E 
near S L 

79 

81 

84 

85 

84 

82 

81 

82 

81 

81 

80 

79 

82 

0 7 

0 I 

0 6 

X 9 

87 

13 I 

12 I 

II I 

13 5 

10 7 

4 5 

25 

79 5 

Nhatrang 

15° N, 109® E 

11 

75 

77 

79 

82 

83 

84 

84 

84 

82 

80 

78 

76 

80 

2 4 

I 1 

0 9 

0 9 

24 

2 2 

2 0 

X 5 

6 9 

10 6 

13 9 

96 

54 5 

Hud 

16® N, 108® E 

23 

69 

67 

74 

80 


85 

84 

85 

81 

78 

73 

70 

78 

4 0 

48 

I 8 

2 4 

36 

2 8 

3 4 

A 0 

16 2 

26 3 

22 4 

10 2 

loi 9 

Hanoi 

21® N, 106® E 
near S L 

62 

62 

67 

73 

80 

83 

83 

83 

81 

78 

7 X 

66 

74 

I 2 

I 6 

I 8 

2 8 

7 6 

9 6 

II 4 

12 5 

12 0 

44 

2 4 

I 2 

68 6 

Qui Nhon 

14° N, 109® E 

20 

73 

74 

77 

So 

83 

' 85 

86 

87 

83 

79 

77 

72 

80 

2 1 

1 6 

X 5 

i 10 

2 I 

2 2 

27 

2 2 

98 

17 I 

17 I 

5 7 

65 I 

Cap St Jacques 

10® N, 107® E 

60 

76 

77 

79 

|.„.- 

83 

82 

81 

79 

79 

79 

79 

78 

76 

79 

0 I 

0 I i 

0 I 

I 2 

78 

77 

88 

i 

6 0 

75 

8 0 

28 

I 0 

510 
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(popularly if inelegantly referred to by the local French ex-patnate as crachin) 
while farther south in central Vietnam, where the seaward edge of the moimtams 
faces the oncoming wmds, torrential orographic downpours occur, and the total 
precipitation is much greater. Thus, for example, Hue receives 26*3 m. in 
October, 22 4 in. m November and io-2 m. m December, though thereafter the 
amount decreases steeply to 4 0 m. in January, 4 8 m. m February and i *8 m. m 
March. 

The heavmess of the rainfall m central Vietnam at the be ginnin g of the season 
of the NE monsoon is superficially analogous to the "bursf of the SW monsoon 
m India and Burma; the probable causes of this have been discussed in Chapter 2. 
However, much of the rainfall durmg the closmg months of the year is assoaated 
with westward-movmg typhoons originatmg over the South China Sea, and 
approximately 80 per cent of these occur withm the five months June-November 
mclusive. 

It is, of course, primarily as a result of the apparent movement southwards 
of the sun that the penod from November to February is the least warm season 
in all parts of the Indo-Pacific peninsula, though espeaaUy along the eastern 
seaboard this tendency is reinforced by the cooHng effects of the NE monsoon. 
Nevertheless, it is only m the extreme north-east that mean monthly sea-level 
temperatures drop even at this tune of the year to below 70°, and Hanoi is 
unique among the stations included m Table 47, m recording a figure as low as 
62® for January and February. By late March-early April, however, when the 
NE monsoon begms gradually to break up over the penmsula and the sun 
moves north once agam, the land becomes extremely dry and progressively 
hotter. Indeed m most parts of Burma, Thailand and the Mekong lowlands,^- 
April and May, between the two monsoons, are the hottest months of aU, with 
mean monthly temperatures averaging mostly from 82 to 87° m coastal areas and 
reachmg as much as 90° in the mterior dry zone of Burma.^ 

This period of often almost mtolerable heat, punctuated by violent dust 
storms, when the ground bakes hard and the vegetation appears shrivelled and 
burnt by the sun, comes to an end with the advent of the SW monsoon, usually 
m late May. For although the consequent drop m temperature is only a matter 
of a few degrees, and the monthly sea-level means do not anywhere fall below 
80° until October, this great stream of hot and very moist equatorial air at first 
brings a sudden abundance of rainfall to almost every part of the region except 
the coast of Annam, and the colour of the landscape changes from yellow-brown 
to green with astomshing rapidity. 

This so-called "bursf of Ae SW monsoon is much more pronounced m the 
west of the peninsula, so that even Mandalay in the Burmese dry zone gets 
5 8 m. of ram m May and 5 5 in. m June, though these amounts are not large 

Even including the delta See the figures for Saigon 

As noted above, p 23, temperatures often reach 105° or so m the dry zone durmg 
April and early May 
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when compared with Rangoon’s 12 1 m. and 18*4 in., which are followed by the 
even larger 21 -5 m. of July. Farther east the onset of the monsoon is progressively 
more gradual, but throughout the pemnsula it contmues until September to 
bring appreciable and generally heavy rain, sometimes indeed m the form of 
continuous torrential downpours lastmg for several days at a stretch, though 
more usually as an accompaniment to heavy thunderstorms which punctuate 
otherwise calm and sultry but, m the mam, fairly sunny weather.^^ 

The decisive effect of rehef and aspect on the geographical mcidence of rain- 
fall from the SW monsoon can be seen by comparmg Akyab’s 203 8 in. (183 9 m 
of It falhng from May to September mclusive) with Mandalay’s 35*1 m. (24 9 m. 
May-September). For, as its name mdicates, the prevaihng direction of the 
summer monsoon is SW - or even WSW over the Bay of Bengal - which is 
almost at right angles to the general trend of the mam pemnsular ranges, so that 
most of the Burmese coast from Arakan to Tenasserim receives an annual rain- 
fall of the order of 200 m. But owing to the continmty of the ranges and the 
relative narrowness of many of the valleys m their lee, the latter derive very httle 
rainfall from the mam SW wmds, which continue directly across them after 
depositing extremely heavy falls on the western-facmg slopes, and mdeed the 
central valley of Burma suffers appreciably from the desiccating fohn-hke effect 
of such wmds descendmg from the Arakan Yoma.^^ It is not, tlierefore, surprismg 
that over extensive ram-shadow areas m Burma, Thailand and Cambodia the 
total annual precipitation is only 40-60 m. and even, in places, less, and m view 
of the high temperatures and rapid evaporation such amounts leave htde or no 
margm for satisfactory cultivation without some supplementary supply of water. 

In fact all these dry zones derive the greater part of their rainfall from off- 
shoots of the mam SW-monsoonal airstream, which are drawn into the mterior 
lowlands by the local low-pressure systems developmg there durmg the summer 
months. In Burma the amount of such rainfall dimimshes northwards from the 
delta as far as the Irrawaddy bend, with the result that while Rangoon, as already 
noted, receives an annual total of nearly 100 m , Thayetmyo gets only 40 m. 
and a few areas m the central dry zone have less than 25 m. Farther east, 
however, the mam monsoonal currents lose much of tlieir moisture m crossing 
successive mounlam ranges, so that along the coast of the Bight of Bangkok 
totals mostly he between 55 and 80 m. On the other hand, the more subdued 
character of the rehef surroundmg the central valley of Thailand means that the 
latter suffers less from fohn-type wmds than does the correspondmg region m 
Burma, and even at Chiengmai, 400 miles from the mouth of the Menam, the 
annual rainfall is 48 m. 

To a limited extent, and more particularly in the east, ramfall during this season 
may be associated with typhoons As noted above (p 38) most typhoons occur m July- 
November, from July to September their mam track hes north of lat 15° N, whereas in 
October and November it is between 10 and 15° N 

Fohn-hke winds also descend on the Dry Zone from the Shan plateau to the east 
See Dobby (H), p 152 
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Broadly simiiai conditions prevail m the Cambodian basin and that part of the 
Mekong delta which hes m the lee of the Cardamom and Elephant moiintams. 
Here the annual rainfall is between 40 and 60 m ^ and similar figures are also 
typical of the greater part of the Korat plateau.^^ In the latter area^ moreover^ 
the porosity of the surface sandstones seriously aggravates the problems arismg 
firom the relatively low rainfall^ so that except for the wide marshy tracts along 
the Nam Mun and Nam Si, the plateau is as characteristically waterless as the 
worst parts of the Burmese dry zone, and is notoriously prone to cholera epi- 
demics durmg the dry season. 

Even as far east as this, however, the more exposed uplands receive very heavy 
ram from the S W monsoon Thus the southern and western faces of the Korat 
plateau have at least 60--80 m. annually, and m places as much as 120 m., while 
Saigon, virtually at sea-level, receives 79 5 m. smce the air streams are recharged 
With moisture by their passage across the Gulf of Siam. 

Indeed, not even the east coast of Indochma is without useful amounts of rain- 
fall all through the period of the SW monsoon,^’ though m central Viemam this 
summer ram is very much less than that which occurs durmg the last three 
months of the year, as noted on p. 38. But farther north in the lowlands frmgmg 
the Gulf of Tonkm the season of the SW monsoon, thanks to the formation 
then of a small semi-permanent lee depression behmd the Annamite Cham,^ 
is once agam the period of maximum ram, and Hanoi receives 53*1 in. between 
May and September, out of an annual total of 68 6 m. 

Despite the various local pecuharmes which have been descnbed m the 
precedmg pages, die data shown m Table 48 serve to emphasize the very 
considerable degree of similarity between the climates m widely scattered parts of 
the Indo-Pacific penmsula However, it should be remembered that while nearly 
all the stations mcluded m the table are situated m the lowlands, almost half the 
total area of the penmsula, by virtue of its altitude has temperatures varymg from 
10 to 30° below the appropriate sea-level norm. Thus, for example, over large parts 
of the Shan/Laos plateau at least slight mght frost is co mm on durmg the wmter 
months, and the summers are always distmctly cooler than m the nearby plams. 

Withm the lowlands where at least three-quarters of the population hves, the 
most obvious distmction is that already drawn on page 41 between the normal 
tropical monsoonal climate and that of the three mam dry zones with less than 
50 m. annual rainfall. But the pecuharities of the northern and central Viet- 
namese coastlands also call for further consideration. For although in view of the 
relatively small annual range of temperature it matters httle whether the heaviest 
rams occur m the summer or the wmter half of the year, it is of far-reaching 
significance that northern and central Vietnam alone receive enough rain in their 
driest months to be of real use to the cultivator. 

In tlie rain-shadow area of south-western Korat, i e immediately behind the highest 
point of the plateau rim, the amiual rainfall is only 34 6 m 

Nhatrang, for example gets 15 in. during May-September ^®Hare, p. 157* 
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In Other respects^ however, these two adjacent areas are by no means identical 
climatically. Thus northern Vietnam, besides havmg its heaviest rams between 
April and October, m contrast to the September-February peak of central 
Vietnam, also shows a VTder variation m monthly temperatures (from 62° in 
Januaiy and February to 83° durmg June-August) than any other part of the 
Indo-Pacific pemnsula. Indeed, m respect of both temperature and rainfall 
patterns the Tonkin delta has more m common with the adjacent lowlands of 
sub-tropical Chma than it has with the other great deltas of the pemnsula, 
which are all single-harvest regions, and this fact has been of mcalculable 
importance in its effect on the agncultural development of the region. 

In view of what has already been stated m Chapter 2 and, en passant^ earlier 
in the present chapter, the distribution of vegetation m the Indo-Pacific penm- 
sula (Fig. 63) calls for httle further comment. For the most part dense ever- 
green ram forest is confined to the outer margins of the pemnsula, that is to the 
Arakan ranges and the Annamite Cham,^^ together with a few particularly 
exposed uplands elsewhere, such as the edges of the Shan and Korat plateaux, 
and the Elephant and Cardamom mountams, all of which receive 80 m. or more 
ram annually. As elsewhere m South-east Asia, the character of the vegetation 
changes above 2,500-3,500 ft., but even so most of these uplands carry a fairly 
dense tree cover up to their crests. 

Nevertheless, very little of this can be classed as virgm forest for, particularly m 
the western mountams of Burma and in the Annamite Cham, shiftmg cultivation 
is widely practised, and most of the rain forest there has long been of the second- 
ary variety. Furthermore, there are many areas withm the normal climatic limits 
of the evergreen ram-forest belt where particularly porous subsoils have mstead 
mduced a type of deciduous monsoon forest, similar to that which is generally 
prevalent throughout most of the rest of the pemnsula^^ except at higher altitudes. 

In fact, however, the vegetation withm the deciduous monsoon-forest belt 
Itself shows considerable variation from place to place, m response to local 
differences both of rainfall and of soils. Thus the mam supphes of teak come from 
the relatively wetter parts of the monsoon-forest zone, notably the Pegu Yoma, 
the uplands north of the Irrawaddy bend, northern Tenasserim and the adjacent 
areas of Karen State, northern Thailand and a small area around Pak Lay m 
Laos, where comparatively pure stands are found m association with crystalhne 
rocks. But m the drier Menam valley and over much of Cambodia the vegetation 
IS distmctly open in character, with a marked predommance of bamboos m 
many places. 

The extreme south of Chma hes techmcally withm the tropics, but owmg to its 
position on the eastern side of the world’s greatest land mass and the related effects of the 
NW/NE monsoon it has wmter temperatures several degrees cooler than are normally 
experienced m such latitudes 

The adjacent coastal plams also were once naturally coveied with evei green ram 
forest though most of this has long been cleared for cultivation 

I e m areas receiving less than 80 m of rainfall annually 
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Fig 63 — Mainland South-east Asia* vegetation 


In the dry zones proper^ the natural vegetation is still Ughter^ and in both 
central Burma and the Korat plateau the thorny scrub has a distmctly arid 
appearance. Moreover^ both here and also in many places which would otherwise 
be under monsoon forest^ human interference has led to a deterioration in the 
vegetation type Thus^ extensive areas m the central valley of Thailand and the 
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Cambodian basin now support only a cover of savanna grass®^ or parkland, and 
wide stretches of the Shan and Laos plateaux where the surface is underlain with 
porous limestones likewise carry a predommantly open vegetation. 

Today, of course, most of the alluvial tracts m both the middle and the lower 
courses of the mam rivers, as well as along the coastal margms elsewhere, are 
kept cleared of their natural vegetation and devoted m the mam to wet-rice 
cultivation.^^ While much of the older alluvium is severely latenzed the younger 
alluvials provide the most fertile soils m the peninsula, and mdeed the remamder, 
apart from some of the terres rouges derived from the Quaternary basaltic lavas of 
southern Indochma,^^ are generally much inferior m quahty, suffermg as they 
do from the characteristic defects associated with the humid tropics.^^ 

III. CONCLUSION 

In attemptmg to sum up the opportumties which the Indo-Pacific lands afford 
for human setdement, one’s thoughts mevitably focus upon the great nver 
valleys gouged deep mto an otherwise mountainous, and m most places exceed- 
ingly inhospitable, terram. Yet within these valleys themselves there are impor- 
tant differences m habitabihty and agricultural potential. Thus m the middle 
courses flooding is generally much less severe, and irrigation correspcndmgly 
easier to organize than m the lower valleys, and m some cases this contrast is 
further reinforced by the difference m rainfall between a sheltered mterior and an 
exposed coastal zone 

To peoples eqmpped with only a limited range of skills^®, the hghtly wooded 
dry zones with their prevailingly hghter soils have normally appeared more 
manageable than the densely foiested and often deeply flooded deltas But when 
the latter have been effectively cleared, and their floods in some measure con- 
trolled^^, their superior productivity has been plain for all to see. 

Nevertlieless, while this antithesis between coastal and mterior lowlands 
provides a common denommator m the history of all the great river basms of the 
penmsula, each of these regions has its own distmcnve traits, both physical and 
human, which it is the task of the succeedmg three chapters to portray. Mean- 
while It is perhaps appropriate to end the present chapter with a brief reference 
to the geographical position of the penmsula as a whole, vts-d-vis its immediate 
neighbours, namely Chma and the Indian sub-contment. 

Predominantly Imperata cyhndi ica^ known locally as tranh in Indochma where it is 
widely used for thatch. 

Even in the Burmese dry zone wet rice is the most important single crop, though it 
covers only 35-40 per cent of the culnvated area there, as agamst at least double that 
proportion m most other lowland areas 

The terres rouges vary greatly in quahty though the best of them are very fertile See 
Robequam (C), p i88. 

This hardly apphes to the driest areas, notably m Burma, but the sedentary soils 
there are not noticeably more fertile and some are apt to suffer from excessive salimty 

Cf Dobby (H), p. 167 and Zelmsky, p 143 

Or m some cases offset by the cultivation of floatmg rice. See below, pp. 496 ,510 and 
533 
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Because the general slope of the land exaggerates the normal lantudmal 
differences m temperature, the transition from the temperate and mvigoratmg 
climate of the Yunnan-Tibetan borderlands to the sweltering heat of the deep 
nver valleys m the penmsular mterior is unusually abrupt.^^ But along the coastal 
strip from southern Chma to northern Vietnam the climatic change is so gradual 
as to be barely perceptible. Fmthermore, no serious natural obstacle bars the way 
southwards until the NW/SE Annamite Cham reaches the coast near the so- 
called Porte d’Annam, c N, but owmg to both its ruggedness and unhealthi- 
ness the chain has always formed an extremely effective barrier to movement 
beyond that pomt. Thus the he of the land serves to underhne the climatic 
affimties of northern Vietnam with the southern httoral of China, and so far as 
physical geography alone is concerned the Annamite Cham may be regarded as 
the true regional boundary in the east, correspondmg to that provided by the 
Arakan ranges which form the obvious natural limit in the west. 

To some extent, also, it is possible to trace an analogy between the intimacy of 
northern Vietnam’s contact with southern Chma and the way in which Arakan’s 
history has frequently been bound up with that of the neighbounng shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Yet, despite this local similarity between the north-eastern and 
north-western frontiers, the wider differences between the peninsula’s relation- 
ship respectively to Chma and to the Indian sub-contment remam of far greater 
significance. For, thanks to the relentlessly longitudinal gram of the relief, the 
great valleys of the penmsula are more readily accessible from the north than 
they are from the west, and this fact, which has so largely determmed the demo- 
graphic evolution of the region m the past may likewise entail no less momentous 
consequences for the future. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Union of Burma 




1 . THE REFASHIONING OF BURMA UNDER 
BRITISH RULE, 1824-1947 

With an area of 261,760 squpii:^ miles, which is rather moie than that of France 
and the Benelux countries combined, Burma is the largest of all the states of 
mainland South-east Asia. Nevertheless, its total population of 20,255,000 in 
1958 IS comparatively small, and its average density of c. 7?, to the square mile 
is in fact lower than that of most of the other South-east Asian states.^ 

In Its geographical layout the country presents a ratlier simple pattern^^d, 
apart from the Tenasserim coastal strip, the national territory is compactly 
disposed. The core of the Burmese mcumene is formed by the central belt, 
comprismg the mam part of the great structural depression dramed by the Irra- 
waddy, Chmdwm and Sittang rivers. Although the rehef is interrupted by several 
longitudinal ridges, of v/hich the Pegu Yoma between the Sittang and the lower 
Irrawaddy is the most notable, it is the distinction between the dry interior and 
the much wetter coastal zone which represents the all-important regional divide 
withm the central belt. Thus from about latitude 19° to 23° N the dry zone, 
with less than 40 m. of ram annually, embraces the whole width of the belt, while 
to the south of this both the lower Sittang valley and the Pegu Yoma may be 
grouped with the great plams of the Irrawaddy delta as regions of heavy rainfall, 
generally ranging from 80 in. to 130 m. in the year.^ Thanks to both the extent 
of Its lowlands and the excellence of its natural waterways, thp central belt has 
throughout hisjorjjDeenJhefocus of Burmese^hfe^ though, as noted in Chapter 4, 
the precise centre of gravity has oscillated between the ‘hear^and’ m the dry 
zone and the 'entrance area’ m die delta ^ Except along its southern Jrmge, 
which hes open to the sea, this c ^tral belt is completely surrounded ug;^ 
lands . To the w^|^ north-Jiyest and north^-the Tertiary foldecTranges of the 
Arakan Yoma and the Naga and Chm hills effectively separate Burma from the 
Indian sub-contment, while to the north-east and .easLlhe series of plateaux 
stretchmg from the borders of Tibet and Yunnan to Tenasserim provides a 
natural frontier zone agamst X^hma and Siam . Since in both Arakan and Tenas- 

^ Only Cambodia, Laos and British Borneo have lower densities See Table 8, p 177 
^ Though nearly all of this comes within five months ^ Spate (C), p. 10. 
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senm the narrow coastal plains are immediately succeeded inland by rugged 
longitudinal uplands, neither of these regions can offer any serious rivalry to the 
delta as a means of access to the mterior, and both are relatively isolated from the 
mam centres of Bumiese life. 

These broad natural divisions are closely reflected m the racial geography of 
Burma. Thus, while the dry zone, at the natural focus of riverine commumca- 
tions, is the ancestral home of the Burmans,^ the latter have spread in historic 
times mto the delta and the coastlands of Arakan and Tenasserim, though not 
m sufiiaent strength completely to swamp the Mon (Talamg) peoples of the Pegu 
region who thus remam as a distinctive ethmc group today. Despite certain 
superficial differences, notably between the swarthjer-skmned Burmans and 
the rather hghter-coloured Mons, whose language is alun to Khmer (i.e. Cam- 
bodian), all the mam bwland peoples - Burmans, A^akanese and Mons - are of 
predommantly Pareoean stock and, more nn^rtant, all subscribe to the Buddhist 
rehgion and are possessors of a liteiate culture. Indeed, the astonishingly high 
literacy rate (recently estimated at 72 per cent of the men and 22 per cent of the 
women)^ m these areas results direcdy from the centuries-old practice of the 
Buddhist clergy of providing free education for boys m village monastery schools 
Essentially the same attributes extend also to the Shan people of the east-central 
plateau region who, from almost every pomt of view, should be grouped VN^'ith 
the plamsmen rather than with the more backward and generally pagan peoples 
who occupy the hills proper ® 

Though frequently grouped together as ‘inll tribes' these latter include a wide^ 
diversity pf racial and cultural types. Thus the Was and Palaungs, who occupy 
the higher uplands' of eastern Shan State, show recogmzable Nesiot characters 
and at least among the Was, head-huntmg is still practised. On the other hand 
the Karens farther south are ethnically closer to the Shans, though, except m so 
far as many of them have been converted to Christiamty durmg the past 150 
years, they also are ammists. 

For the rest the mam groups of hill peoples of the west, north- west and north- 
east are respectively kapwn „ tfi e Cluns. Nagas”^ and Kaclnns, but these are 
vernacular rather than scientific terms and as such conceal a wide variety of 
dialect and custom. In all three cases, however, the predominant stock is clearly 

^ Originally an ethnic 1 erm, the name Burman is now applied to aU who habitually 
speak Burmese, and as such usually covers the Arakanese and Tavoyans as well as the 
majority peoples of the central lowlands The term Burmese is nowadays used to embrace 
all the mdigenous peoples of the Umon of Burma 

® According to the 1931 Census 31 3 per cent of the total population (48 6 per cent of 
males and 14 i per cent of females) were hterate Cf rates for Thailand, see below, p 521, 
note 85. 

® The Shans entered later and for a time overran the plams before bemg eventually 
driven back into the hills by the Burmans Nevertheless, the Shans chng wheiever possible 
to the valleys, most of them m fact hving at between 1,000 and 4,000 ft above sea level 
Accordmg to Tinker (A), p 327, the Shans appear to have acquired eitlier partial immumty 
from or an indifference to fevers which others find intolerable 
The Nagas also are head-hunters hke the Was 
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Mongoloid^ and it appears that the Burmans were among these groups on then 
eastern edge north of BhamOj before they moved into the plams durmg the 9th 
century and thereafter estabhshed themselves m the dry zone and began to 
spread south along the Sittang valley to the coasts and west over the hills mto 
Arakan, m the iith and 12th centimes respectively.® And since the uplands^ be- 
sides bemg mtensely malarious^ never offered anything like such favourable 
opportunities for agnculture as did the plams, the numerical discrepancy between 
the minority groups m the former and the majority peoples, particularly the 
Burmans, in the latter has tended to mcrease with the passage of time.® 
Certainly the Burmans were akea^^ the leadmg people well before the in- 
troduction of British rule. In the period immediately preceding the First Bur- 
mese War (1824-6) their kmgdom, which embraced the Arakanese and Mon 
territories as well as those of Burma proper, was centred at Ava in the dry 
zone, and the latter was much the most densely peopled part of the country 
Admittedly, the very low densities in both Arakan and Pegu^® were at least partly 
due to the disastrous effects of recent military action. Thus it has been estimated 
that as a result of the brutahty accompanymg the Burmese conquest of Arakan, 
the population of that province had fallen from 500,000 m 1785 to a mere 100,000 
m 1824, and Pegu likewise had witnessed both wholesale slaughter and a con- 
tinumg exodus of refugees, many of them to Siam, during the long drawn-out 
wars of the i8th century. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the dry zone^ the ongmal nucleus of 
the Burmese state, was much the most highly organizedpagt^of the^kmgdona^, and 
despite the estabhshment of Burmese rule over the delta, the greater part of the 
latter had never as yet been brought mto cultivation. This pnor concentration 
on the dry zone is understandable, notwithstandmg the precarious nature of its 
rainfall. For apart from its having been the first lowland area to be settled by the 
Burmans, it afforded considerable scope for small-scale irrigation, particularly 
in the narrow valleys and on land adjacent to hills from which water is available 
to supplement the low ramfall.^^ 

Moreover, the relatively open vegetation of the dry zone was much more 
easily cleared, and its generally hghter soils more easily worked than those of the 
deltaTTEus although acre for acre, its potential productivity is lower the initial 
brmging of the dry zone under the plough presented a much less formidable 
task than that entailed by the taming of the delta, with its vast jungle-covered 
swamps and swirhng fioodwaters durmg the rainy season.^- 
Indeed, notwithstandmg the fact that the volimejsfihe Ix^ad^^^ 
through the dry zone is considerably smaller t han it is in the delta, no serious 
attempt was madebyfhelBmmans m pre-colonial times to hamessitfor irriga- 
® See Luce, pp 283-335 

® But note that the political ascendancy of the Burmans also gave their culture a prestige 
value which helped them to absorb other neighbourmg peoples 
As a territorial division Pegu at that time mcluded the delta. 

See Spate (C), p 12 See Dobby (H), Chapter 10. 
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tioHj though nee cultivation has been undertaken since very early times all along 
Its wide flood plams which are subject to direct seasonal mundation.^^ But m 
the surrounding countryside three mam historic irrigation systems^ all makmg 
use of tributary rivers^ still survive^ respectively at^Kyaukse^ to the south-east of 
Mandalay, m the Mu valley, to the north of it, and in the Mmbu district farther . 
to the south-west. 

Of these thiee, the^rst^ which centres in the Myitnge valley, is the largest and 
this area, which lay withm 40 miles of Ava, was traditionally regardedTaT'the 
nation’s pnncipal rice granary. Legend attributes the irrigation works here to the 
first Burman kmg, Anawratha, but although he certainly was responsible for the 
buildmg of many of the canals it seems probable that some of the irrigation works 
were already m existence at Kyaukse m even earher times. 

The Mu valley sy stem north of Shwebo, on the other hand, was never jyholly^ 
satisfactory owing to the more severe floods from which it suffered, but British 
improvements eventually brought some 300,000 acres under fairly effective 
irrigation there. In the Minb u.dis.tnct the irrigation system differed from both 
the others in bemg under popular as opposed to royal control. In this respect it 
resembled those of northern Siam, around Chiengmai, and mdeed it seems to 
have been bmlt by Shans, and perhaps also Karens, durmg the iith--i2th centu- 
ries. 

Besides these three fairly extensive tracts of irrigated land, in^Dp^erabie^sn^^ 
village systems also exist m the dry zQne;^and indeed wet-paddy cultivation would 
be almost impossible there if it had to rely on rainfall alone. Nevertheless, the 
greater part of the cultivated land there consists of dry fields and, this bemg so, 
the agricultural system of the dry zone is unusually diy^rsified by South-east 
Asian standards. Even today only about 40 per cent of the cultivated acreage m 
the dry zone is devoted to paddy, and millet, peas, pulses,, various oilseeds, 
green vegetables and cotton have all played important parts m the traditionajL 
agronomy. Likewise, as m other dry parts of South-east Asia, the rearmg of 
bullocks and buffaloes has received rather more attention than is customary 
elsewhere m the region. 

With such a range of commodities as its base, thg^ubsiste^ig^^noiny^c^^^ 
dry^Oafei though not rich and always at the mercy of far from rehable rainfall, 
was capable of sustaimng a by no means inconsiderable level of civihzag^,., 
WB 33 KTound material ejtpTEssibn inter aha m higE^kflled handiaraft mdustoes 
and above aU m the architectural splendours of the series of former capitals - 
Ava, ^Amarapura, £ag^,^Prome and Mandalay - which Ime the b ^s of the 
'linSdle Irrawaddy. ' "" ^ 

Neverthete, Ae^carrying capacity of such i;elatively inferior land under the 
agncifltur^Tmclmiques of the tune was not great, and it may well be that the 
limits had been virtually reached by the 19th century, if not mdeed earher. For 
already the Burmese kings had forbidden the export of the small rice surplus 

See De Terra, p 92. 
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produced m the delta^ requiring instead that this be made available for consump- 
tion m the dry zone^ and the population growth of the latter since its annexation 
has been at a much more modest rate than that which obtained during the same 
period in both the delta and the other coastal lowlands.^^ 

As was described m Chapter 5^ the first British acquisitions in Burma (1824-6) 
consisted of the two outlymg coastal regions of Arakan and Tenasserim, both of 
which were valued more for strategic^^ than for economic reasons. Nevertheless, 
the mtroduction of law and order there was followed by a marked qmckemng 
of economic activity. Between 1830 and 1855 the rice acreage in Arakan inaeased 
from 66,000 to 350,000 and in Tenasserim firom 40,000 to i8o,ooo and, moreover," 
smce the British annexation put an end to the ban on rice exports the combmed 
total of the latter rose from 73,000 tons m 1840 to 162,000 tons m 1855. However, 
neither this nor the more valuable export of teak, mainly from the Mouimein 
district, was of major proportions and it was not until some tune after the annexa- 
uon of Pegu provmce,^® followmg the Second Burmese War m 1852, that any 
spectacular economic development occurred. 

At the tune of its annexation the delta was for all practical purposes an almost 
empty land, for followmg an abortive rising by the already much-depleted Mon 
population after the First Burmese War, the majority of the survivors fled into 
Bntish-held Tenasserim m order to escape further vengeance firom the Bur- 
mans. Thus only a sprinklmg of villages remained, and virtually the sole economic 
wealth of the provmce lay m the teak forests of the Pegu Yoma. 

Nevertheless, smce the British were by this time anxious to develop Burma as 
a market for Lancashire textiles, it was necessary to provide some means by 
which the mdigenous population could earn a cash mcome. I^as m Aese cir- 
cumstances iLat the great potentialities of the delta as a rice-exportmg regiop^’^ 
were first re^zed, and with the cutting off of the Carohna supplies to purope . 
durmg the Umted States Civil War, and the opemng of the Suez canjl^,shortly 
afterwards, British merchants turned to the Irrawaddy delta as their prinapal 
source of rice. 

Thus, whereas m 1855 Pegu provmce had 563,000 acres under rice out of a 
total of 1,093,000 m Lower (z.e. British) Burma, the total had nse n by 1880 tq^ 
3,102,000 acres, practically the whole of the increasej^ymi^cqm^from^ 

The"H3ta, of coursej was almost virgin country prior to annexationj but this did not 
apply to Arakan or Tenasserim where the population mcreased respectively 10- and 20- 
fold between 1824 and 1931 See Harvey (B), p 14 

I g m relation to the defence of eastern India and the partial closing of the gap between 
Bengal and the Straits Settlements For a time Tenasserim came under the admimstration 
of Penangj but later it, like Arakan, became a provmce under the admimstration of the 
Governor-General of the East India Company m Calcutta 

In 1862 the three provinces Arakan, Tenasserim and Pegu were umted as the pro- 
vmce of Lower Burma, with Rangoon as the seat of the admimstration The remainder, 
t e what was left of the mdependent Burmese kmgdom, was known as Upper Burma 

Apart from jute, which was already bemg produced m adequate quantities m the 
Ganges delta, rice was the only important cash crop really suited to the local conditions 
of soil and climate 
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the delta After 1869 rice replaced teak as the chief export of Lower Burma and 
the delta replaced Arakan as the chief source of rice. Withm a couple of decades 
or so the demand of neighbourmg Asian lands, notably India, for Burmese rice 
began to exceed that of western Europe, and this trend contmued throughout 
the first half of the 20th century though the export trade via Rangoon was still 
carried mainly m British ships 


TABLE 4 ^ 

BURMA RICE ACREAGE AND EXPORT, I886-I960 


Year 

Acreage 

Year 

Export in tons 
of cleaned rice 

1886 

4,000,000 

1881 

520,000 

1896 

5,755,000 

1901 

1,416,000 

1910 

9,950,000 

1911 

L775.000 

1920 

10,309,000 

1921 

2,450,000 

1939/40 

1945/6 

12,432,000 

6,945,000 

1941 

3,500,000 

1953/4 

10,398,000 

1948 

1,271,000 

1959/60 

10,667,000 

1953 

i960* 

1.043.000 

1.798.000 


* Rice and rice products 

Sources ; Burma Rice:, pp 2 and 3, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East:, 
1956 and Union of Burma, Central Statistical and Economic Department, 
Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics:, Statistical Paper 2, Second Quarter^ 1961, etc 

^ In encouragmg the opemng up of the delta the British authorities sought 
from the outset to estabhsh a system of peasant proprietorship, and to this end 
gave the land free to prospective cultivators in plots of about 15 acres per family, 
a figure well above the average size of holdings in most parts of the monsoon 
lands. Thus, attracted by the piospects of rehable harvests and a better standard 
of hvmg, colomsts began to pour m from the more precarious dry zone, and it 
was as a result of this mass migration after the 1 86os that wrdun the space of a few 
decades the delta became the most densely populated region m the whole of 
Burma. 

The u^ ethods o f fa rming which developed m the delta cMered in important 
respects from the traditional practices followed m the dry zone. Virtually from 
the outset the new settlers m the delta concentrated on the production of paddy 
to the exclusion of almost all other crops, apart from frmt and a few vegetables, 
and by X93.9^sonie go per-cent of the cropped area of the delta was under paddy. 

to the dry zone , where irrigation i s everywhere necessary 
for successful nee growmg, the delta h as ample ram for this purpose^ ^d the 
problem of water control here is rather that of protectmg the fields agamst flood 
damage when the Irrawaddy is m spate m late July and August, that is roughly 
two months after Se monsoon rams have begun in the delta For this purpose 
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the natural levees of the nver were quite madequatCj and it was not until after 
i860 when British P.W.D. engineers^ using Indian labour^ set about building 
great embpkments alon g^the banks of the mam nver and its prmapal 
distnbutanes/that efective settlement of the delta began. A part from the Twante 
c^a lj which was cut in 1883 for navigation rather than drainage, the larger 
British undertakings were limited almost entirely to embankments, while the 
laborious but more localized tasks of jungle-clearmg, reclamation and the building 
of bunds or kaztns to enclose mdividual nce-plots was the w^ork of the Burmese 
settlers themselves. Truly, m Harvey’s words, this colomzation is an ‘unrecorded 
epic.^® 

Under the farmmg system which grew up m the delta^® the agricultural year 
began m April, with the repairmg of the kazins and the clearing of the small 
dramage channels which lead off the surplus water from the fields. At the same 
time the light bullock- or buffalo-drawn ploughs and harrows were prepared in 
readmess for use as soon as the rams had broken m May. By contrast to its 
Western counterpart, the mdigenous plough, which was made of wood and often 
lacked even a steel tip, was designed to break up the soil rather than to turn over 
a furrow; while the harrow was merely a wooden beam with half a dozen teeth 
m Its underside. 

The first p Lart^u^f the holdmg to be cultivated was the nurseg; plot, usually 
comprismg one-tenth_o r less of the total area^f lOrZO acres or so. Here alone 
was any extensive use made of the limited available supphes of animal manure, 
and httle or no fertilizer of any kmd was apphed to the rest of the holdmg, whose 
fertihty thus tended slowly to detenorate except where there was regular floodmg 
by river water containing both dissolved plant nutnents and fresh supphes of silt 

Nursery plots, which need to be kept under several mches of water, were 
normally ploughed once and harrowed eight to ten times until the surface was 
worked to a smooth consistency, and all weeds removed or buried. The standmg 
water was then drained off and the seed, previously sprouted, was sown broad- 
cast. Three or four days later the plot would be covered with an inch or so of 
water, whose level was gradually raised over the next five or six weeks to keep 
pace with the growth of the seedlmgs which, at a height of 18 mches or so, were 
then ready for transplantmg to the mam fields. 

In the meantime the latter would also have been ploughed and harrowed, 
though with much less meticulous care than that bestowed on the nursery. 
Transplantmg usually took place by hand, and mvolved an extremely heavy 
expenditure of labour, most of it by women working long hours knee deep 
m leech-infested water. The seedlmgs were spaced out at from three to ten to the 
square foot, depending on the fertihty of the soil, and thereafter htde remamed 

Harvey (B), p 49. 

This account is based largely on Burma Rice The methods described here are snli 
in normal use today though certam changes are now bemg mtroduced as descnbed below, 
PP 450-4 
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to be done until harvesting, except to regulate the level of water m the fields so 
that the growing plants were neither drowned nor deprived of adequate moisture. 

The harvest season for at least 95 per cent of the delta crop began m Nov^j 
ber/December, that is several weeks after the cessation of the mam rams when 
tire ears had had time to ripen m the sun. Standmg water was drained off and the 
fields allowed to dry out before harvestmg began, the latter bemg carried out by 
hand. Threshing took place with the use of bullocks or buffaloes on small 
tramplmg floors, side by side with winnowmg which, again, was entirely a hand 
operation. 

By the beginnmg of January the bulk of the crop was m g ansit to the mills, 
the cultivator havmg retained perhaps fifth or a sixth of the total fbr his ovm 
use, while the restcomprised the marketable surplus either for sale elsewhere m 
Burma or for export pyer&eas*^^ Although the largest rice mills were set up mainly 
by European &ms and located m or near the great export ports, notably Rangoon 
and Bassem, the present century has seen a rapid growth of smaller nulls along 
the roads, railways and waterways m the paddy-growing area itself. Thus m 
1941, out of a total of some 700 mills, 650 or so had a capacity of 100 tons or less 
of fimshed rice a day, and most of these then were owned by Burmese, Indians 
or Chmese. Nevertlieless, hke the larger European-owned estabhshments, these 
country mills were nearly all steam powered, and used rice husks as fuel 

The delta was_brought und er cultivatipn i^qnly^by Bumms from the dry 
zone but also by large numbers of colomsts from the hills, notably Karens, Chin s 
and Shms. Indians also helped from the outset; m the early stages they even 
settled on the land, and the seasonal labour force employed by Burmese landlords 
mcluded many Indians though the chief Indian contribution has been in the 
financing, marketing and processmg of the paddy crop. 

Of particular significance m this respect were the Chettyar money-lenders who 
found abundant scope for their enterprise among the unsophisticated Burmese 
peasantry. So long as the origmal rice boom lasted, which it did almost without 
mterruption until 1908, no great harm resulted, and mdeed the loans offered by 
the Chettyars and other money lenders mcludmg some Burmans, did much to 
stimulate the expansion of production. But in the series of economic cnses 
which followed, the money-lenders came mto possession of more and more of the 
peasants’ lands and after 1931, apart from considerable concealed ownership, 
non-agriculturists - approximately half of them Chettyars - held 56 per cent of 
the farm land in the delta.^^ 

Besides financial and commeraal exploitation of all kmds, the Indian immi- 

Over two-thirds of the exported rice came from the delta and most of the remamder 
from other parts of Lower Burma 

This was rented to Burmese cultivators^ m many cases to former owners of the land 
or their descendants Dobby (H), p 1763 states that over 9 milhon acres of agricultural 
land m Lower Burma had changed hands m this way According to Mende, p iiS, there 
were c 1,600 Chettyar firms in Burma before the Second World War, and in the delta 
roughly one Chettyar office for every 5,000 people See also below, note 51 
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grants^ whose entry was not formally controlled until after 1937^ very largely 
monopolized the legal^ medical and engmeering professions. But the largest 
numbers of Indians were the ordmary workers^ employed in the fields, docks, 
railways and imnes, and for the most part domiciled in Burma for periods of not 
more tnan two or three years. Nevertheless, Burma gamed numerically on balance 
of migration, as a substantial proportion of the immigrants found the long-term 
prospects there so much better than they could hope to enjoy at home. After 
1924 Rangoon was for many years the greatest immigrant port in the world and, 
although the flow slackened noticeably after the crisis of the 1930s, the total 
Indian population m the country, drawn mainly from Madras, Bihar, Orissa 
and Bengal, stood at over i miUion when the Pacific War broke out in 1941. 

Except for large numbers m the ALrakan coastlands which adjomed India 
proper,^^ the Indian population was concentrated overwhelimngly m the delta 
and m the immediate vicinity of the main railway Ime to the north, and played 
much the same role m Burma as that of the Chmese in most other parts of South- 
east Asia. Nevertheless, Burma also had its Chinese minority, which came m 
durmg the same period as the Indians and numbered some 194,000 in 1931. 
Apart from a relatively small number, mostly of seasonal labourers, who spread 
over the Yunnan frontier into the far north, the Chmese, like the Indians, came 
mainly by sea, and were prmcipally engaged either m trading in Rangoon and 
other inland towns along the railway, or m tui minin g in Tenassenm. 

Both the great influx of immigrants and the spectacular mcrease in the export 
trade between 1870 and 1941 were related primarily to the transformation under 
British rule of the Irrawaddy delta, a region which hitherto had been of rela- 
tively mmor importance compared with the dry zone of the mterior. Meanwhile, 
followmg the Third Burmese War, Upper and Lower Burma had been united as a 
smgle (British Indian) provmce m 1886, though it took another five years before 
the whole of Upper Burma was pacified. Likewise by 1890 the Shan states, most 
of them hitherto feudatory to the Burmese kmgs, were brought under effective 
British rule, but these and the remammg uplands to the north and west were 
admimstered separately as the ‘backward tracts’ later known as the ‘Excluded 
Areas’.^^ 

Rangoon, which had served as the original British headquarters m the delta 
and had long been the coimtry’s principal port, was the obvious choice as capital. 
Thanks to its situation at the southern extremity of the last low spur of the Pegu 
Yoma, It was in a position to command both the Irrawaddy and the Sittang 
routes to the mterior, though, contrary to popular opimon, the city stands on the 
banks of neither of these rivers, but at the confluence of the Pegu and Hlaing 
rivers, some 26 miles from the sea. 

Nowadays East Pakistan 

The three small Karenm states also had been feudatory to the Burmese kmgs,"- but 
instead of becoming British territory they were merely brought under Bntish protection 
in 1875 
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Fig 65 — Situation of Rangoon 


In both the dry zone and the hilis the pace of economic development foUow- 
mg annexation was considerably slower than m the delta. Partly because the 
anaent nucleus of the Burmese kmgdom had already achieved a measure of 
demographic stabihty, and partly also because of the exodus to the delta after 
the i86os, no spectacular growth occurred m its numbers, and indeed the former 
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capital city, Mandalay,-** showed an actual decline, from 170,071 m 1891 to 
1343950 ^ 193 13 lu stnkmg contrast to Rangoon’s growth from 92,301 m 1872 
to 176,583 m 1891 and to 400,415 m 1931.-^ 

These figures epitomize the change which was takmg place m the relative 
importance of the dry zone and the delta dunng the decades foliowmg annexa- 
tion, For whereas the delta was becoming one of the greatest centres of commer- 
aal monoculture m Asia, the^dry zone remamed predominantly as heretofore 
a region of diversified but not very lucrative subsistence farmmg. N ^vq^tfieless 
the economic revolution m the delta reacte*d also upon the diy zone and, 
although by the 1930s over half the total rice crop of the former was exported, 
a^onsiderable proportion also was sold to the dry zone which in turn provided 
sesamum and ground-nut oil (used m cooking) for consumption in the delta, and 
cotton both for export to Japan and for use i|i Burma’s domestic textile mdustry. 

itwas petroleum which constituted the mam export of ce ntral Burma, 
t^ere mdeed hand-dug wells had been m operation on a small scale for centuries. 
ElFemve commeraai exploitation^ dates from 1886 jwhen the Burmah Oil 
Company was founded, and m igo^he first modem well was sunk near Ymang- 
yaung. By the 1930s exports tver^worth some ;^io m ilhon annually, and although 
this represented only about 0-4 per cent of world production it amounted to over 
21 per cent of the British Empire to tal an d found a reac^ market in nearby^In^ 
Much the gjeateiLp.art of produc^Gon was in the hands of the Burmah Oil 
Company and the two other British concerns, namely the Indo Burma Petroleum 
Company and the jBritish Burma PetrdeumjQompany, though a httle suU came 
from country wells and an Indian company was also active. Each of the British 
compames had lefineries on Rangoon nver, B.O.C. at Synam, to which oil 
was pumped through a lo-m pipeline 300 miles long, and I.P.B.C. and B.B P.C. 
respectively at Seikkyi and Thilawa, both of which depended on nver tankers 
and barges for transport from the oilfields. Besides the export of petroleum, 
much of the residual oil was made into kerosene and candles, both of which were 
lo^ly^impormnt as illuminapts. 

In most years pnor to the Pacific War, petroleum accounted for ovex 20 
per cent of Burma’s total exports, and as such came seco nd to nee which pro- 
vided oyer 40 per cent Teak, still produced mainly m Ae gegu Yoma and the 
hmterland of Moulmem, c^ejturd, followed by a vgrie^ 

The only other exports of note were the c otton already mentioned from the dry 
zone, and small quantiti es of jubber^mainly from Tenassenm, whose chmate 
approximated most nearly to the equatorial type 

Mandalay succeeded Ava as capital under King Mindon m 1857. 

1941 figures Mandalay, 163,243; Rangoon, 500,800 For 1953 figures see Table 57, 
p. 466 

The pre-war output of rubber was about 10,000 tons annually, though this was 
limited by the International Rubber Restnetion Agreement (see above, p 165) and more 
could otherwise have been produced The area under rubber in the 1930s was some 
110,000 acres, of v^hich 68 per cent was held by estates and 32 per cent by smallholders 
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So far as the eastern plateaux were concerned their main commercial wealth 
lay in metallic mmerals, though production of these came mostly from a very 
few isolated centres. Outstandmg among the latter were the rich silver-lead-zmc 
deposits near Bawdwin m the Shan states, which had been worked for centuries 
by Chinese from across the border with the help of slave labour. The British 
first began operations there m 1907, usmg Indian and Chmese labour smce the 
Burmese were unwilling to work underground, and m 1936 the large smelter 
which had been erected nearby at Namtu provid ed 71,915 tons of leadL 76,802 
tons of zmc concentrates, 5^952,000 ounces of sdver and 1,294 ounces of gold , as 
well as substantial quannties^ copper, matte.^’ 

The other p rincipal nn nipg centre in the eastern plateaux was that at Mawchi^^ 
which m pre-war days produced nearly half of Burma’s tmigsten. TheTe'm^der 
of the output of this metal, of which Burma was the w^HTsecond producer 
after China, came from a series of much smaller names, mainly Chmese owned, 
imTenasserim, from which area also and under similar small-scale organization 
came virtually the whole of the small tin output of some 4,000 tons annually. 
The remote v^age of Mogok^in the northern S han states was for many years 
the scene of ru6y luming but production finally ceased there in 1931. 

With the exception of these few and widely scattered mining centres, and the 
immediate vicimty of the roads and railways which served them, most of the 
hill coimtry was completely untouched by Western economic enterprise. Ad- 
mittedly, m the more accessible portions of the Shan plateau, where m any case 
the indigenous methods of sedentary cultivation, particularly on the terraced 
slopes of the wider valleys, were relatively advanced, cash cultivation of potatoes, 
flowexs. and ftu^or Rangoon and the ^11 staPons was developmg encouragingly 
injthe late 1930s. But throughout the Chin, l^aga and Kachm hills, as also m the 
higher and remoter uplands of the east, the tradiPonal taung-ya culpvapon of 
mdze and ^yjige continued unchanged.,. 

The extent to which the various parts of Burma had been welded together mto 
a coherent whole can be gauged from an exammation of the pre-war communi- 
cations pattern. Notwithstandmg a reasonably good system of roads and railways 
the 4,000 miles of commercially navigable inland waterways remained the most 
fyMamental component in the country’s transport network. In particular, tlie 
British-owned Irrawaddy Flotilla Compmy, founded m 1865, was one of the 
largest and most mfluential Western undertakmgs m Burma, though in addition 
to this and to the Arracan Flotilla Company (also British owned) innumerable 
country boats of all kmds carried a great volume of traffic. 

In 1867 a treaty with the then independent Burman Government permitted 

A private railway linked Bawdwm with the smelter at Namtu and with the Lashio 
branch of the state railway at Namyao 

28 Mawchi^ the world’s largest tungsten mme, is at Bawlalce in Kayah State (the pre-war 
Karenm) The extreme remoteness of this situation was only partly mitigated by the 
construction before the Second World War of a surfaced road connectmg it with Toungoo 
on the mam railway hne See Christian (B), p 143 
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British ships to navigate the Irrawaddy as far as Bhamo^ some 900 miles from the 
coast and only 30 miles short of the Chinese border, a journey which even m the 
1930S mvolved ten days’ saiimg upstream. Th^Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s 
expre^ w^hich were employed on this rim were the l ^g t of 

Seir type in the world (326 ft. long by 76 ft. beam) and m addition the Company 
owned a fleet ofteavy freighters and barges for service between the oilfields and 
the delta, as well as numerous smaller craft of all kinds, many of them built m 
the Company’s own dockyards at Dalla near Rangoon.‘^ In normal years the 
LF.C. and the A,F.C. together earned c. 8,200,000 passengers and 1,300,000 
tons of cargo, which may be compared with the 18,810,000 passengers and 
4,001,000 tons of freight transported by the whole of the Burma Railways m 

1939-40* 

Besides the Irr^addy, S ittang andjower Chmdw^m, the Salween was also 
used by rivei vessels for a distance of some 60 miles from Moulinem to Shwe- 
gun.®® Under British rule, moreover, the Twante canal was bmlt to connect 
Rangoon, at the confluence of the Hlamg and Pegu rivers, with the Irrawaddy 
proper, and another important canal linked the Pegu with the Sittang. Within 
the delta region as a whole the maze of distnbutanes and minor creeks provides 
an elaborate network of close on 2,000 miles of waterways for country boats and 
launches, and in pre-war days well over half the nee moving to the mills went by 
boat. 

Indeed th e rol^ of river navigation m traditional Burmese life can sc arcely b e 
exaggerated and, besides the series of former capitals to whuch reference has 
already BeS 5 m^e, thejreat majority of villages also occupied riparian site^. 
OntiieoSerhand, the Burmese had never possessed sea-gomg ships of their own 
and although the local popuTaHonrof Arakan andTTehasserun fiTJmany small 
coastal craft die onl y effect ive sea link s between th ese two regions an d the delta 
were mamtainSbyTarger vessels belonging to either Bntish or Indian concerns. 

Under Bntish rule^R^oon was" made into one of tfie most efficient ports in 
i^iCHpaBTc bFSaSming ships of up to 15,000 tons and 30 ft. draught, and pos- 
sessing a total of some 15 miles of anchorage m the river and four miles of 
dockyard.^^ Like Bassem, its neighbour m the delta and the second rice-export- 
mg port. It could be used all the year round, though the Arakan and Tenasserim 
ports had virtually to close down durmg the SW monsoon from M ay to j Dctober. 

Whereas the traditional pattern of nverme communications centred m the 
dry zone and has only been lefocused m the delta durmg the past hundred years, i- 
the railway network, which was exclusively a creation of the British, was from the 
outset based upon Rangoon. However, although the first line, opened in 1877, 

Ibzd , p. 140 

The Irrawaddy may be used for commercial navigation for 874 miles all the year 
plus a further 105 miles for 7 months of the year. The Chmdwm is usable from its con- 
fluence with the Irrawaddy to Homalin (c 400 miles) for 8 months, and the Sittang for 
25 miles all the year and a further 30 miles for 3 months only. Pytdawtha — the new Burma^ 
p. 63. See Tinker (C), pp. 280-82. 
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ran from there to^Prome on the Irrawadciy^ some^mhes above the apex of the 
deltas It was wisely deaded that the trunk railway into the mterior should not 
duphcate the mam river route but mstead should follow the Sittang vaiie}\ 
By 1889 this hne had been completed as far as Mandalay^ and the extension^ 
from Sagamgs on the opposite bank of the Irrawaddys to Myitkyma m the hill 
country north of BhamOs was opened ten years later. Even more spectacular 
was the hne completed m 1903 from Mandalay to Lashio whichs like Myitkymaj 
was the startmg pomt of an ancient caravan route to Chma. 

Various other branch hnes m the delta, the dry zone, the southern Shan States 
and along the Tenasserim coast to Ye, brought the total railway mileage to 2,058, 
and m 1934 the gap between Mandalay and Sagamg ceased to exist with the 
completion of the impressive 4,000 ft. Ava bridge which carried both road and 
rail. 

Since the state-owned railways had enough competition to face from river 
transport the government had additional reason for delay as regards road 
building, and although Rangoon had been linked to both Prome and Pegu by the 
end of the 1850s it was not until after the First World War that anythmg approa- 
ching a counti5rwide road network was constructed While the main trunk road 
from Rangoon to Lashio ran closely parallel to the railway for almost its entire 
length, an attempt was made elsewhere to build roads as feeders and not as 
competitors to the latter^ In this respect the mam effort was directed to the dry 
zone and the Shan States, rather than the delta which was weU supphed with 
waterways, but the rest of the country, mcludmg Tenasserim, received httle 
attention and only a couple of ^adventurously motorable’^^ roads crossed the 
western hills mto Arakan. 

Taken as a whole the pre-war transport network was markedly concentrated 
m the two central regions of the dry zone and the delta, and by comparison 
with these the peripheral regions were all m greater or lesser degree neglected. 
But in fact it is misleading to thmk of the pattern as a single entity, and indeed 
the rivalry between the older and newer forms of transport was merely one aspect 
of a division which ran right through the national life. Thus, while the ordmary 
river villages still remamed predommantly Burmese m character, as did most of 
the old capitals, the series of upstart railway towns, particularly those between 
Mandalay and the delta, possessed many of the typical characters of the pioneer 
frmge, and contamed a substantial proportion of Indians, and often also of 
Chinese, m their populations. 

This contrast was exemplified on a greater scale between Mandalay and Rangoon, 
the only two centres m the country which before the war had over 100,000 
inhabitants.^^ Thus, whereas the former was httle more than a jumble of mdi- 
genous dwelling houses and monasteries surroundmg the empty palace of the last 

32 Spate (C) p. 8 

33 Besides these two the only towns with over 40,000 people m 1941 were Moulmein 
(71,181) and Bassein (45,662) 
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of the Burmese kings, Rangoon was a modem Western-style aty, with a spacious 
rectilinear street pattern and imposmg buildings, both pubhc and commeraal. 
Though somewhat more provmaal than Smgapore, it differed httle m general 
character from the other great port anes of South-east Asia except in so far as its 
atmosphere was more Indian than Chmese, some three-fifths of its population 
m fact bemg returned as Indian m the 1931 census. 

In short, the contrast between Rangoon and Mandalay represented more than 
the age-old duahsm of the dry zone and the delta. Rather, m Spate’s words, it 
symbolized ‘the unresolved contradiction of Burma’s pohty- the cosmopohtan 
sea-port, busy and flourishmg yet a little shoddy and second-hand, grafted on to 
the country rather than grow^mg from it; and the overgrown village dreaming of 
a rehgious and monarchical past, and for the rest untidily stagnatmg’.^^ 

Apart from a few bridle paths and bullock-cart tracks, no road, let alone rail 
connexion existed before 1938 between Burma and any of the neighbourmg 
coimtnes. And while in large measure this isolation was the result of the rugged- 
ness and contmmty of the surroundmg semi-circle of mountams, it was also 
strongly reinforced by pohtical factors. Durmg the 19th-century era of long- 
distance rail construction various schemes were discussed, not only for linkmg 
Burma with Yunnan but also for buildmg through railways between Rangoon 
and Calcutta, Bangkok and Smgapore respectively. 

However, no capital was forthcoming because subscribers required a state 
guarantee which the government of India was unwilling to give, thinkmg the 
projects not only too ambitious but likely to cause pohtical difficulties. This latter 
objection was regarded at the time as bureaucratic obstruction, but subsequently 
It appeared m popular form whenever attempts were made, prior to 1937, 
revive the Yunnan railway project. In particular, with the example of the Manchu 
mvasions from the north-east m the i8th century and the mass immigration of 
Indian labourers by sea which began roughly a hundred years later, the Burmese 
feared that the estabhshment of railway links with their two great neighbours 
might well pave the way for either mihtary or demographic conquest. 

Thus, although administrauvely part of India until 1937, Burma was in fact 
very much a region apart, and alike m its ethmc character, social structure and 
economic development, as well as its physical geography, it belonged unmistak- 
ably with the rest of South-east Asia rather than with the Indian sub-contment 
Thanks to the lack of serious population pressure, the average standard of hvmg 
was appreciably higher than m India, though on the other hand Indian residents 
held a disproportionately high share of the better-paid posts m Burma. More- 
over, Indian capital investments exceeded even those of the British^^ and pracn- 

Spate (C), pp 32-3. 

2® Harvey (B), pp 7 and 67-8 estimates that pre-war Indian mvestments were over 
£56 million (two-thirds m agriculture) and Bntish approximately £53 million (oil £18 
million, mines £ii million, timbei £9 million, transport £6 milhon, nee £3 million, 
trade and manufacturmg £2 5 milhon) 
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cally the whole of the himted range of factory industries - namely textiles, 
hosiery, footwear, matches, soap and cement, together with most of the rice 
mills, saw-mills, oil refineries and transport maintenance mdustries - were owned 
by ahens, whether Indian, European, Chinese or Japanese. 

From many pomts of view the Indians were more unpopular m pre-war 
Burma than were the British, and the growmg sense of national consaousness 
durmg the 1930s was marked by two serious Indian pogroms.^® The Chinese, 
on the other hand, appeared less ahen and were far less unpopular; miermarriage 
between Chmese and Burmese was by no means uncommon and the resultant 
olfsprmg suffered no serious social discrimmation. 

Besides disliking the Indians in their midst, the Burmese were equally resent- 
ful of the pohtical ties which bound their country to the Indian Empire. But while 
this arrangement was anomalous from almost every pomt of view, it nevertheless 
helped materially durmg the inter-war years to hasten the advance of Burma 
towards self-government. 

In fact a measure of devolution began as early as 1897 when Burma obtamed 
a separate Legislative Council and for the first time began to enact laws appro- 
priate to Its own conditions. Moreover, when the British decided to apply the 
Montagu-Chelmsford proposals for constitutional reform to India, Burma was 
more or less automatically mvolved, and thus the system of dyarchy was mtro- 
duced there m 1923, two years after its introduction m the other Indian provmces. 
Similarly, when further steps towards self-government were made under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, Burma agam proved a beneficiary, and the 
decision was taken at the same time to separate the governments of the two 
countries. Thus m 1937 Burma was granted a cabmet of its own, and in the lower 
house of Its newly reconstituted parliament all the seats were elected. 

These arrangements admittedly feU short of complete self-government, for the 
British Governor and not parhament remamed responsible for external affairs, 
defence and currency, and also for the so-caUedExcluded Areas which comprised 
43 per cent of the territory but mcluded only 16 per cent of the total population. 
Nevertheless, as the American writer J. L. Christian observed in 1942, ‘with the 
single exception of the Phihppmes, no tropical appendage of any great power 
enjoyed a larger degree of autonomy than did*Burma’,^’ and it was clear that the 
advance to Domimon status could not be long delayed. Moreover, notwithstand- 
ing the excessive concentration on a smgle export crop and the extraction of large 
profits by both British and Indian concerns, the economy was fundamentally 
sound and the standard of hving recognizably supenor to those of both China and 
India, and mdeed of most colomal dependencies m other parts of the world. 

As elsewhere m South-east Asia the Second World War provided the oppor- 
tumty for a nationahst assumption of power. The assent of Thailand m 

After 1937 the Burmese sought to control Indian immigration and m 1941 an agree- 
ment was mitialed with the Indian government whereby Indian immigrants were reqmred 
to be m possession of passports Christian (B), p, 43. 
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December 1941 gave the Japanese direct access to the eastern frontiers of Burma, 
and in the mihtary debacle which followed, Rangoon fell on March 8, 1942 and 
soon afterwards the surviving British forces as well as 400,000 Indians escaped 
across the western hills into Assam The Japanese were welcomed by the younger 
nationalist leaders^® and accepted by the mass of the population, but though 
the recogmtion m 1943 of Burma’s ‘mdependence within the Co-prospenty 
Sphere’ was gratifymg to national sentiment the worthlessness of such an arrange- 
ment soon became apparent. In these circumstances the Japanese-sponsored 
government of Aung San turned against its mentors and in the Alhed offensive of 
1944-5 the A.F P.F.L. popular front rendered useful services to the returning 
British forces. Nevertheless, the A.F.P.F.L.’s total efforts mthe Allied cause were 
small compared with those of the Karens and other hill peoples who had been 
engaged m anti-Japanese guerrilla fightmg from a much earlier stage. 

By May 5, 1945 Rangoon was once agam m Allied hands. But havmg been 
the scene of heavy fightmg in both directions Burma had sustamed the mc^t 
severe war damage of any country m South-east Asia, and accordmg to U Kyaw 
Nyem®^ ‘three-quarters of its towns and villages were razed to the ground and 
Its national mcome leduced to half the pre-war level’. In view of the resultant 
chaos the British government decided in May 1945 to rule by executive order 
until such time as new elections could be held and new pohcies formulated. 
But the failure of the British^ to fix a time limit for this procedure aroused nation- 
ahst suspiaons, and as mcreasmg agitation prevented reconstruction a new 
approach was called for. Unlike their counterparts in India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
the Burmese nationahsts msisted on claiming a position of independence outside 
the Commonwealth, and by the Nu-Attlee Agreement the newly styled Umon 
of Burma became an independent repubhc on January 4, 1948.*^^ 

Two mam sets of problems confronted the rulers of the new Burma, namely 
the rebuilding of the country’s war-shattered econqmx^nd the forging of a true 
sense of national consciousness among the diverse ethnic and cultural groups 
withmits borders. And when, within a few months of mdependence, the authority 
of the new A.F.P.F L. Government was openly challenged by two rival Com- 
munist factions^ together with members of the P.V.O.**- and later also a substantial 
body of Karens, it seemed almost impossible that it could survive. Nevertheless, 

Thirty young nationalists of the so-called Thakin Party, led by Aung San, fled to 
Japan in 1940 and later returned with the invading Japanese armies Subsequently Aung 
San led the A F P F L (Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League) agamst the Japanese He 
headed the first post-war Council of Mimsters but was assassmated with six of his cabinet 
colleagues on July 19, 1947 and succeeded by U Nu, Vice-President of the A F P F L. 

39 Atlantic Monthly, Vol 201, No 2, February 1958, p. 102 

^9 Both the Churchill government which took this decision and the Attlee government 
which carried it out 

Burma remained m the Sterling Area, and Bntam undertook to help in trammg its 
naval, mihtary and air forces. 

People’s Volunteer Organization, many of whose members sympathized with one or 
other of the Commumst groups 
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the tide began to turn towards the end of 1950, and while guerrillas and dacoits 
remained a serious obstacle to ecomomic recovery, the government was m fair 
control of the more important parts of the country by 1958. In that year, following 
the sphttmg-up of the A F P.F.L. mto two rival factions. Premier U Nu handed 
over the government to General Ne Wm, whose temporary period of mihtary 
rule helped further to reduce the scale of guerrilla activity, and also to mject new 
vigour mto the admmstration generally. In the elections of February i960, U Nu’s 
faction of the A.F.P.F.L. was returned with a clear majority, but in March 1962 
his new Pyidaungsu (Umon) Party government was supplanted in a coup led by 
General Ne Wm and his Burmese Revolutionary Council, which claimed that 
they were actmg to stop political and economic deterioration. 

II. THE UNION OF BURMA: ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Although the repair of war damage particularly to the railways, water trans- 
port services, immng Installations, dwellmgs and commercial property, obviously 
called for immediate attenuon, the 1948 government did not propose simply 
to restore the economy to its pre-war pattern. On the contrary it aimed at sgtog 
up a sociahst state, and mdeed claimed to be foUowmg Marxist prmciples, 
though the stnctness of its adherence to the latter was inevitably tempered by its 
equally vigorous devotion to Buddhist doctrmes. Thus, as time has gone on, the 
original severity of its pohcies abated, and its economic programme, which 
dates elfectively from 1952, aimed at the creation of Pyidawth a^ which has 
been translated as a 'Happy Land’ or, more prosaically, a welfare state.^^ 

In the official handbook on the subject, the goal was denned as 'a Burma m 
whi ch o ur people are better clothed, better housed, m better health, with greater 
security and more leisure - and thus better able to enjoy and pursue the spiritual 
values that are and will remain our dearest possessioii’.^^ 

To this end local self-help was enjoined throughout the countryside for such 
tasks as the building of roads and the diggmg of wells, and this kmd of activity, 
aided by discretionary grants from the central government has already achieved 
useful results.^® But m recent years the Pytdawtha programme has come to be 
regarded almost as a synonym for the Eight YeaxJ 31 a nTo t .E cQii^^ 
Development which was originally scheduled for completion in the autumn of 
1959. Accordmg to this plan it was imtially proposed to raise the gross domestic 
product by nearly one-third over the immediate pre-war level, which means 
rather more than two-thirds above that of 1952. AUowmg for a population m- 
increase of roughly 13 per cent per decade, this would mean only a 4 per cent 
mcrease in per capita production over the period 1939-59, but in view of the 

But see below, p 482 Pytdawtha - the new Burma:, pp lo-ii 

Tinker (B), p 139 As Tinker points out elsewhere, (C), p 104, the term Pytdawtha 
IS also used to desciibe such mutual co-operation at the village level This practice is very 
close to the Indonesia rojong (see above, pp 296 and 313) and, hke it, stems from 

the common traditions of village hfe found throughout most of lowland South-east Asia 
See above, p 77, note 40. - 
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reduction in the proportion of the country’s income which will henceforth be 
removed m the form of profits earned by foreign concerns, it has been estimated 
that livmg standards would be raised by approximately 9 per cent over the same 
period.^® 

The full cost of implementing the plan was assessed at 7,50 0 nullion Kyats^’ 
or £$62 million, to be allocated as shown m Table 50. 



TABLE 

50 


BURMA 

: EIGHT YEAR 

PLAN ALLOCATION 


Social and welfare 

4,500 m. K. 

Manufacturing 

230 m. K. 

Roads and railways 

870 m. K. 

Minerals 

120 m. K. 

Power 

780 m. K. 

Airways 

90 m. K. 

Ports and waterways 

500 m. K. 

Teiecommumcations 

30 m, K. 

Irrigation 

370 m. K. 

Miscellaneous 

10 m. K. 


Of this total the government proposed to provide appro x i m ately 70 per cent, 
either exclusively out of smte^fm(^or m association with p^ate enterprise. 
Although the larger*^t rKstx>rt an d n ^ufaamrm g concerns surviving from pre- 
war days have been nationalized^ varies undertaking have become 

mcreasmgly popular m recent years, particularly m the ext ractive industries_and 
m the case of entirely new types of enterprise the government has preferred to 
contract with Western or other foreign firms to build the necessary installations 
and to operate these for a number of years, while at the same tune training Bur- 
mese personnel, before eventually handmg over the going concern to government 
control. 

Owing to the qontmu^ h igh cos t of fight^ the insurgents, which accounted 
for a large share of total government expenditure, and the unexpectedly severe 
fall in the price of rice,^ on which the whole economy turns, the development 
plan had to be drastically pruned after 1954/55 and m the event the i960 output 
fell well short of that of 1939. At the same tune, owing to the difficulty in dis- 
posing of its growmg rice stocks to traditional purchasers, Burm a h as entered 
mto a series of long-term barter agreements ydth the Soviet 
wEicfuhdertook to proyide^fiea^ eqmpme nt, consumer goods a nd the ^rvices 
of techmdans^ r eturn for fixed qu antities of rice, and these arrangements have 
led^to^fiirther modifications m t he ongin^ Nevertheless, the broad outlines 

of the latter remam unchanged Si on the whole it is wisely conceived. It. is on ., 

this bas is that most of the e conomic changes of recent years have taken place as 

Like the Indonesians (see above, p. 312) the Burmese are mchned to believe that 
their country is exceptionally well endowed by nature and that only ‘colomal exploitation’ 
has prevented their enjoying a much higher standard of hving hitherto In this context 
the Burmese habitually regard the activities of the local India ns as forming part of the 
process of exploitauon. See Tinker (C), pp. 94, 96 and 104. 

I Kyat = I Rupee = is, 6d. Sterlmg or 21 cents U.S. 

Smce 1955 the nee export pnee fell to £36 a ton though the mmimum expected had 
been £45 a ton 


s.E A — 15 
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described m the following pages. A note on the new poliaes since 1962 is included 
on p. 482. 

Employing as it does nearly 70 per cent of the total working population, and 
contributing some 40 per cent of the national mcome, agriculture is by far the 
most important form of economic activity in Burma.^ And indeed, although 
agricultural production has barely regained the pre-war level and agricultural 
exports are still below it, spch products form a far higher percentage of total 
exports than they did m pre-war years, owing to the much more severe disloca- 
^tion m most other activities, notably mining^^^ 

Moreover, smce the proposed rate of industrialization is relatively modest, it 
is unlikely that the numbers of people on the land will be significantly reduced in 
the foreseeable future. For, compared with such neighbouring countries as 
India, Qiina or Japan, Burma certainly suffers from no problem of rural over- 
popuJLatiop. Even today the amount of cultivable land per head stmds at 2 acres, 
as agamst India’s i i andjapm’s 0-2, although little more fhan half of the poten- 
tially culti’^Ie z^Tper cent of the national territory has yet been brought under 
the plough (Table 51). 

TABLE 51 



BURMA: LAND 

USE, 1937-41 


Cropped 

10 % 

Uncultivated 

... 12% 

Fallow ... 

2 % 

Unsmted to agriculture 

••• 25% 

Forests ... 

11 % 

Not yet surveyed 

... 40% 


Source: Pyidazotha - the new Burma^ p, 33. 

While, therefore, the demands of a growing population and^die necessity for 
maintaining a high level of agricultural exports as a source of foreign exhange 
call for increased eflSciency m farmmg and ultimately for an expansion of the 
cultivated acreage beyond the pre-war levels, which have yet to be regained, these 
changes can be minated within the estabhshed pattern of Burmese agricultural 
practice and there is httle economic justification at this stage for embarkmg on 
costly schemes for wholesale mechanization. 

On the other hand the Burmese government has been much exerased over 
the s^aal problem of land ownership, and one of its earhest enactments was the 
Land NationalizatiQn Act of October 1948 which limited holdmgs to 25 - 50 
acres,^ according to circumstances, and provided for government purchase and 
^distribution to peasant cultivators of land m excess of these amounts. Although 
this and a subsequent Act of 1953 provided for the payment of compensation, 
the latter has been at purely nominal rates in the areas so far affected, and it 
appears that the provision is taatly bemg allowed to lapse.®® 

In particular, nee now forms 70-75 per cent of the total exports, compared with 
about 40 per cent before the Second World War. 

Tmker (C)> p. 245. Until recently forestry also showed a severe dechne, but this has 
now been reversed 
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Owing to msui^enqr little was in fact done before 1954, of 

1956 some 152003000 acres had been redistributed^ the greater part of it in the 
delta where the tenancy problem has been most acute,^^ and considerable further 
progress has been made smce that date. Approximately one-third of the total 
cultivated area was onginally scheduled for redistribution3 the immediate result 
of which IS to mcrease the number of family-held units, mostly of the order of 
10 acres or so, though the actual size varies considerably with the character of the 
terrain and soil. In effect the new holdmgs are state land, for which a fixed and 
reasonable rent is payable, but the peasant is promised secunty of tenure and is 
m persond j^ontrol holdmg. 

Thus far the system would appear to be much closer to that of gun Yat-sen’s 
programme than to the more recent ‘land reform’ of Commu- 
nist China. But the ultimate aim has been stated to be mechanized collective farm- 
mg, to be achieved in three stages which closely resemble those adopted by the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Thus redistribution will be followed by the mutual 
aid system, under which groups of five families will co-operate to work units of 
about. 50 aores. then 200-acre umts will be mechamcally farmed by groups of 
tw enty families, and finally full collectivization be mtroducted on even larger 
farms.^^ 

Such at least were the mtentions expressed a few years ago, when the year 
1962 was mentioned as the date for the completion of the second phase. But 
hitherto attention has been mainly concentrated on redistribution and the forma- 
tion of co-operatives, and it appears to be an open question whether any further 
mcrease in the size of the units of production would be economically sound at 
Burma’s current stage of advancement. In particukr, ^e great cost of mechaniz- 
ing the country’s agriculture could only be justified ifit led to a substantial in- 
crease m the production of marketable crops. And while the low yield of paddy 
p^ acre (29 bushels, as compared with 74 m Japan, 38 in Malaya and 25 in Thai- 
land), which is primarily a reflection of the extensive methods of cultivation 
appropriate to a lower density of population than is typical of most rice-growing 
lands, suggests that mechanization has more to contribute here than it has in the 
congested paddy fields of China and Japan,^ it is by no means certain that m the 
present state of the world rice market it would prove a paying proposition for 
the nation as g '^ple. 

Whatever may ultimately be done m this connexion, it seems clear that other 
and lesg^rnntroversiaijBeth^ pf i ncreas ing the efiiaency of Burmese farming 

Out of 1 1,120,343 acres cultivated in Lower Burma m 1947, 53375>ooo were owned by 
non-agriculturists. Of 8,203,498 acres in Upper Burma, 7,125,710 were held by culuvators. 
Before the War some 3 milli on acres in Lower Burma had been owned by Chettyars, 
most of whom fled to India m the exodus of 1942 and now have no prospect of regaining 
their former holdings or obtaimng any compensation for them. 

Fairbaim (A), p 220. 

See Fisher (O), pp 579-84 and (P), pp. 550-51 In 1959 ^ the Burmese yield rose 
to over 30 5 bushels per acre. 
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are of more immediate importance. These mclude the provision of rural credit 
facihties, the settmg up of demonstration farms speciahzmg m various hues m 
different parts of the country, and the dissemmation of information about im- 
proved strams and more effective techniques via the government’s own agriciil- 
tural extension workers. In particular it is officially estimated that the use of 
moderate amounts of chemical fertilizer could raise yields by an average of at 
least 30 per cent and that improved seed selection would add a further 10 per 
cent to the overall output" though, stated thus baldly, such figures have little 
meaning. But the government is right in stressmg that some such mcrease in 
efficiency will be required if its various plans for large-scale irrigation are to 
be econonucally worth while. 

From what has already been stated (pp. 436-8) it wiU be clear that Burma does 
not make an3Uhm^ like the ip^nnim possible agricultural use of the water 
resources available within the country. Although the greater part of the dry 
zone receives msujficient ram for rehable cultivation, only 1,698,000 acres or 
approximately 19 per cent of the cropped area m central Burma^ are irrigated, 
mostly by traditional small-scale methods of hmited efficiency, and it is estimated 
that another 2,83 1,000 acres there might be brought into use if the waters available 
in the Irrawaddy and Chindwm were rnade^ available for irrigation. Moreover, 
while m the delta there is a superabundance of water for cultivation durmg^the 
summer months, the extremely low rainfall from December to April, when the 
ground bakes almost as hard as a brick, virtually rules out the possibihty of a 
second crop in the wmter half of the year, and the resultant seasonal unemploy- 
ment constitutes one of the most mtraaable soaal problems with which the 
region has to contend. 

In these circumstances it is understandable that the Bum^^e^planners shpi^^ 
have given careful thought ^ the possibihty of makmg much greater use tlian 
heretofore of the potenpal irrigation water available in the mam rivers and their 
larger tributaries, in order to extend the cultivated acreage m the dry zone and 
to mtensify production both there and m the delta. Thus, stimulated by the 
success of the gjeat multi-purpose projects m many somewhat similar parts of 
j^outhern Asia and the Middle East, the Nu government proposed to initiate four 
(major schemes durmg the course of the next decade, and had others m mmd for 
Consideration at a later date. 

! The largest of the four is the Mu River Irrigation P rojec t, in an area m the 
centT|l. d|y zone which, despite the existence of an old-estabhshed irrigation 
system, is notono. usfQr itsJow agricultural productivity. It is claimed that over 
1,100,000 acres here wiU ultimately receive supplemental irrigation durmg the 
ramy season, as weU as bemg provided with enough water to grow a dry-season 
crop of groundnuts, pulses, sesamum or miUet. In addition to this, the Yamethin 
District Irriga tion Project, along the Sittang river, from the south-eastern margms 

These figures, quoted m Pyidawtha^ p 37, are for the ten Districts in which the dry 
zone hes. See above, pp 433-4. 
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of the dry zone to Toungoo, is planned to irrigate 609,450 acres, though the 
Kandaw Village Irrigation Project, also m the dry zone, and the Loikaw Area 
Irrigation Project m the plateau country of Kayah State are both on a much 
smaller scale. 

As yet, however, despite some local progress, these schemes are still unrealized, 
and doubts may well be expressed regardmg the wisdom of putting them mto 
effect either now or mdeed for several years to come. For the fact remams that 
Burma, in contrast to the various lands whose efforts in this respect it is seeking 
to emulate, does not suffer from any shortage of readily cultivable land, and 
until such a problem is in sight it may well expect to get more rewardmg returns 
by mvesting its capital in other ways. 

In the meantime the more urgent task is clearly that of brmginig back mto 
cultivation the 2 miUion or so^ acres which were m use before the war but are 
still uncropped as a result of msecurity. And mdeed until the msurgency is 
completely ended many other lands m marginal areas will contmue to produce 
less efBaently than before the war, owing to the shortage of labour^® and the 
frequent interruptions to cultivation. 

The extent of the post-war setback in agricultural production as well as the 
degree of recovery achieved by I960“6i are shown in Tables 52 and 53. From 
these It can be seen that rice will contmue to be by far the most important crop, 
and mdeed it has been the mtention under the Eight Year Plan to mcrease nee 


TABLE 52 

BURMA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, I936-61 
Figures in 000 tons 


Crop 

1936-7 to 1940-41 
average annual 

1953-4 

1953-4 % 

ofi9l6-jto 
1940-41 

1958-9 

1960-61 

est. 

Paddy . 

7,426 

5.527 

74 

6,486 

6,682 

Pulses . 

250 

201 

80 

21 1 

342 

Ground nuts 

181 

191 

106 

284 

351 

Sesamum 

45 

44 

98 

52 

64 

Cotton . 

21 

22 

107 

12 

12 

Tobacco 

Millet and 

44 

.48 

109 


£. 

wheat 

78 

78 

100 

69 

70 


Sources : Based on Cooke, p. 48, and Economic Survey of Burma^ i960, and 1961, 
Table 8. 

The seasonal imnugration of labour from the Indian sub-contment has now ceased, 
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TABLE 54 


BURMA: DIRECTION OF RICE EXPORTS 


Destination 

1934-8 

average 

1955 

1956 

i960 


000 tons 

% 

000 tons 

% 

000 tons 

% 

oco tons 

/o 

Indonesia . 

Malaya (mcludmg 

77 

3 

105 

6 

342 

18 

498 

28 9 

Singapore) 

225 

7 

241 

15 

265 

14 

94 

5-5 

Japan 

13 

— 

239 

15 

263 

14 

46 

27 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

— 

135 

8 

212 

II 

45 

27 

Ceylon 

335 

12 

135 

8 

153 

8 

251 

146 

India 

1,652 

55 

267 

16 

127 

7 

318 

185 

Chma 

64 

2 

155 

10 

85 

4 

17 

I 0 

Umted Kmgdom 

58 

2 

72 

5 

57 

3 

4 

0 2 

Hungary 

— 

— 

20 

I 

40 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia 

— 

— 

13 

I 

35 

2 

24 

14 

Czechoslovakia . 

— 

— 

24 

2 

33 

2 

6 

03 

Poland 

— 

— 

19 

I 

26 

I 

— 


East Germany 

— 

— 

51 

3 

20 

I 

25 

15 

Pakistan 

Total (mcl. others) 

3.013 

— 

n.a 

1,671 

n.a 

n.a. 

i>933 

n.a 

197 

1,722 

II 5 


Sources Based on Cooke, p. 55, and Union of Burma, Central Statistical and 
Economic Department, Bulletin of Export Trade^ Statistical Paper i. Table i. 


pp. 1-3. 

for consumption withm^e gauntry. This, of course, mcludes well over half the 
rice-crop, i e. a somewhat larger proportion than before the war, and^serious 
attempts are being' made in the dry zone to mcrease the acreages of vegetable 
oils, especially ground nuts, substantial quantities of which at present have.tO be„ 
imported from abroad. 

Because of the prolonged disorders which have afflicted Burma since 1941, 
the hving standards of its people have dropped below even jdiose of,Jnd ia.^^ 
Among other things this is evident m widespread malnutrition and a dea£h^:Xate_^ 
which IS now among the hig hest m the world. JBesides government action to 
counteract this by measures to mcr^se SS^ Si^rsify food production. P remier 

See Table ii But comparisons of this sort based on average figures are mis- 
leading. Thus the Indian average is raised by the considerable mdigenous industrial 
and commercial element in the country but it is disputable whether the average Indian 
peasant is as well off even today as his Burmese counterpart. 
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U Nu tned hard to popularize the consumption of unp ohshed rice which 
retams most of the ongmal bran covermg the gram.®® Failing this, the practice of 
pafbdiEhg, whereby the rice is steeped and steamed before husking, so that 
subsequent milling involves less breakage and hence the removal of less of the 
vitamin content, has much to recommend it. But unfortunately the Burmese 
people, like the great majority of other Asians, prefer the more palatable but less 
nutntious form of the gram, and in these circumstances the authorities are 
resortmg mstead to widespread distribution of vitamin pills^® among the poorer 
sections of the population. 

As in most neighbounng countries, fish provides the mam source of animal 
protem, though the average per capita consumpuon m Burma is only 24 lb. a 
year, compared with 75 lb. in Japan. Most of the fish at present eaten are fresh- 
water raESies, but scope exists for a considerable expansion of coastal and deep- 
sea fisherip^ and as a first step the government, m association with a^Japanese 
commercial fixm^ has set up the Martaban Fishmg Company which now operates 
off the Tenassenm' coast.®® 

Xqd^y ^ncultural products comprise about 80 per cent of Burma’s exports, 
2S against approximately 50 j)er cent, of a m uch larger total, imme^ately before^ 
the war. Of the remainder, tmber (%g^y j:eak} h as risen f r om 7 to 9 per cent, 
but metals fell from^i 10^4 per cent, andjaammloil and its derivatives, froin2F 
^r cent to practically nothmg.®^ These declines, which have served to aggravate 
Burma’s already dangerous dependence on nee, have not been due to any 
significant increase in local consumption of the commodities m question, though 
It IS the government’s mtention that an increasing proportion of these should in 
future be processed withm the country. But the present decrease in the shares 
which metals and oil form of the total exports results directly from greatly 
reduced production, which in turn is due partiy to the more severe war damage 
sustained by mining as compared with agriculture, and partly to the fact that a 
high proportion of the sources m question is located in relatively remote areas 
where insurgency has been particularly troublesome. 

Since independence the timber industry has been nationalized and new plans 
drawn up for forest conservatioS^EcSWrib* u/ih allow for an annual production 
of 450,000 cubic tons of teak. Such an output would be eqmvalent to the pre- 
war production, when then represented three-quarters ^pf the world total. As 
recently as ipsS'-p the output was still only 237,188 cubic tons, but since then a 
marked recovery has taken place. 

He argued that the ‘heroes of Burma’s past, like other Asians of those days’, ate lone 
dee (pounded - 1 e. unpohshed - nee). Atlantic Monthly^ Vol 201, No 2, February 1958, 
p 102 

These are now bemg made by Burma’s own pharmaceuticalmdustry See below, p 462. 

®®The Greater Rangoon Industrial Development Scheme plans to estabhsh a tuna 
cannery, a fish-meal and fish-oil plant and three cold-storage plants. 

Petroleum and petroleum products exported m i960 accounted for only o 4 per cent 
of total exports. Smee the Second World War until recently Burma has imported large 
quantities of oil products. 
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Other h^dwoodsj such as j)jmkado^ padauk and in-kan3rm5 though at present 
exploited on a much smaller scale, appear to offer some prospects for develop- 
ment, as also do the f ung oil, mipentine and resin which were already being 
commercially produced m the Shan plateau before the war. It is hoped to use 
this latter group of products as the basis of a paint and varnish industry, and plans 
also exist for utilizmg some of the country’s almost hmitless supplies of bamboo 
for the manufacture of paper and pulp/- 
Table 55 shows that the production of all the principal minerals stJl stands far 
below that of 1939. Since 1952 a new concern, jomtly owned by the Burmese 
government and British private enterprise, has been operating the Bawdwin 
lead-zmc-silver mine in northern Shan State, an(^||habilitation is now well under 
way, although the output is as yet only a fraction of the pre-war figure. On the 
other hand, the great tungsten-tm mine^t Mawchi, which hke Bawdwm was 
subjected to scorched-earth tactics in 1941, has been much slower to recover. 
From 1950 to 1954 Mawchi was m the hands of the Karen insurgents, and con- 
tinuing msecunty in the neighbourhood still impedes production. Here also the 
Nu government favoured a jomt Burmese-British undertaking, and a^jn^ar 
approach has been followed m many of the smaller tin and tungsten mines m 
Tenassemn where, again, insecurity remams the chief obstacle to recovery. 
Indeed, until this problem is solved there would seem to be little point m the 
government’s proceeding further with its various projects for exploitmg new 
sources of metaUic minerals, such as lead and silver m Kachm State, antimony 
and manganese in Shan State, and the supposedly rich deposits of zmc at 
Shwedaung near Taunggyi also in Shan State. 

So far as the tt^de^is concerned, the most senoug setback has been die 
dechne m petroleum production. With a view to organizing the rehabilitation 

TABLE 55 

BURMA: MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Mineral 

1939 

1954-5 

1960-61 

Crude petroleum (million gallons) 

2757 - 

52-4 

I45‘2 

Tm ores and concentrates (thousand tons) 


08 

09 

Tungsten ores and concentrates (thousand tons) 

V3 

0-5 

0-4 

Mixed tm and tungsten (thousand tons) 

5-6 

1-5 

i*i 

Lead ores and concentrates (thousand tons) 

77-1 

26-1 

27 0 

Zinc ores and concentrates (thousand tons) 

59-3 

137 

12*7 


Sources : Cooke, p. 8, and Umon of Burma, Central Statistical and Economic 
Department, Selected Monthly Economic Indicatory Statistical Paper 3, January 
1962, pp. 13 and 16. 


See below, p, 463. Tinker (C), p 249, pointed out that there had been some change 
of emphasis from the production of teak for export to that of other timber for local con- 
sumption 
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TABLE 56 

BURMA: PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM AND REFINED PRODUCTS 


Item 

Crude petroleum 
Motor spint 
Kerosene 
Other fuel oil 
Wax 


Output 1955-6 

60 2 milhon gallons 
II 4 million gallons 
16 8 million gallons 
9 8 million gallons 
8,695 toils 


1960-61 

145 2 milhon gallons 
43 7 milhon gallons 
24 6 milhon gallons 
30 2 milhon gallons 
13,021 tons (i960) 


Note: Exports 1939/40. Petroleum 547 m gal., kerosene. 1405 m. gal., 
lubricating oils. 79 m. wax: 56218 tons, candles* 4,309 tons. Exports 
1955/6. Wax: 600 tons (v^e K. 400,000). 

Sources: Based on Cooke, p. 50, and Umon of Burma, Central Statistical and 
Economic Department, Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics^ Statistical Paper 2, 
Second Quarter 1961, Table V (3). 


of the industry, t he three Brit ish oil compames operatmg m the country pooled 
their resources in 19453 andjSer these were iOrmed mto a new concern, the 
Burma Oil Company (1954) Ltd , m which the government has a one-third 
interest and power to acqmre the remainder at an agreed price. But although by 
1948 the company had spent milhon m restormg the oilfields and reopening 
the pipelme from Yenangyaung to Synam, the oilfields were overrun, the 
pipelme cut by msurgents, and rehabihtation ceased m 1949. However, work 
was continued at Chauk and Lanywa, both of which are now producing satis- 
factorily, and smce 1953 ^ small refinery at Chauk, with a capacity of 120,000 
gallons a day, has provided petroleum7kerosene and fuel oils for central and 
northern Burma, and has even managed to send a small surplus, and a li ttle wax^ 
for export, by barge to Rangoon In 1957 ajecpndj^fe^j^^ (capacity 140,000 
gallons a day) was opened at Syriam,®^ and this also processes oil brought by 
river from Chauk and Lanywa. 

Thus Burma is now able to satisfy the whole of its own small requirements of 
petroleum, kerosene and fuel oils, but the resumption of any significant export 
pf these will probably await the restoration of the Yenangyaung fields to pro- 
duction,®^ and meanwhile exploration for new sources of oil has been under- 
taken m central Burma and" the Irrawaddy delta, though so far without spec- 
tacular results. 

This refinery is a partial reconstruction of the pre-war one destroyed m 19423 but 
the present capacity is only one-quarter that of its predecessor It is planned to 
process aviation turbine fuel there for non-piston aircraft calling at Rangoon The govern- 
ment hopes to raise Burma’s refining capacity from the present 260,000 to 400,000 
gallons a day, and work on the expansion of the Syrian refinery is well advanced 

However, Yenangyaung had passed its peak and been overtaken by Chauk before the 
Japanese mvasion. In 1940 the daily output of the four mam centres was Yenangyaung 
2955307 gallons, Chauk 377,703 gallons, Lanywa 63,315 gallons, Yenangyat 12,679 
gallons. Tinker (C), pp 282-3 
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One important new mining development remains to be mentioned, namely that 
of ‘flSrsu6-feihiminous coal deposits at Elalewa, near the conguencejif the Chmd- 
wm and Myittha rivers, some 500 miles from Rangoon. The existence of these 
deposits has been kno\^Ti for many years but, owing to the ease and cheapness of 
importmg coal from Bengal, no attempt was made to work them prior to m- 
dependence. Now, however, the government’s desire to build up a wider range 
of mdustry within the country has led it to undertake the exploitation of the 
coalfield, with the help of Bntish advisers, and it is planned to produce an annual 
total of 300,000 tons, which should be enough to meet the needs of the railways 
and thermal-electnc power stations. Nevertheless, the remoteness of Kalewa, 
and the difficulties of navigation along the Chindwm to and from the coalfield 
during the dry season will contmue to keep the prjfe of its product well above 
tfiat of imported coal.®^ ^ 

Chving largely to its former character as a penpheral region of the Indian 
Empire, Burma before the Second World War was one of the least industrialized 
countries in the whole of South-east Asia. Thus m 1940 factory workers numbered 
rather less than 90,000 and nearly 50 per cent of the total were employed in the 
nee mills, a further 12 per cent in the 100 or so sawmills, and about to per cent 
in the oil mdustry. By 1951 the figure had shrunk to 43,000 and only a mmute 
fracuon of the factory-made goods consumed in the country was locally made.®® 
Thus the desire for rapid industrialization, which has been common to all the 
new Asian states, was particularly mtense m Burma, and a succession of plans 
to this end followed the achievement of independence. However, after havmg 
embarked on the Two Year Plan of 1948, the government called m the American 
firm of Kmappen, Tibbetts, Abbett Engineering Company as consultants, and it 
is largely on the basis of their findings and recommendations®^ that subsequent 
planning has taken place, though finanaal stringency has led to vanous reductions 
and postponements m recent years. 

Accordmg to recent policy, mdustriahzation, while desirable in order to 
cr^te new forms of employment and to strengthen the country’s defence, should 
nevertheless be undertaken with a careful eye to comparative costs, and the 

J e the price at Rangoon. Were the Myingyan industrial area to be developed Kalewa 
coal might find a more economic outlet there See Tinker (C), pp 305-6 

Of the I5O07 factones registered m 1942, 70 per cent were rice mills and sawmiUs ; 
of the 692 rice nulls (1939)3 27 were European owned, 164 Chinese, 190 Indian and 31 1 
Burman, but 80 per cent of them employed less than 100 workers The largest factories m 
the country were a cotton spinmng and gmnmg mill at Mymgyan, a cement factory at 
Thayetmyo (which supphed much of Malaya’s as well as Burma’s needs), a brewery 
and a match factory at Mandalay (all European owned), a kmttmg factory near Insem 
and a sugar refinery at Zeyawaddy (both Indian owned) Besides these there were the 
Burma Railways workshops at Insem, Myitnge and Kanbalu, but more important employers 
of mdustnal labour were the oilfields and imnes See Tinker (C), pp. 283-4 

Knappen-Tibbetts-Abbett Engmeermg Company, m association with Pierce Manage- 
ment Inc. and Robert R. Nathan Assoaates Inc., Comprehenstve report on economic and 
engineering survey of Burma for Ministry of National Planmng^ Rangoon, 1953, mimeo- 
graphed. 
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primary aim has been to reduce dependence on foreign imports of articles which 
can be produced economically m Burma itself. Thus durmg the first phase of 
four to five years^ prior concentration was to be devoted to the provision of 
techmcal training and the estabhshment of a few basic mdustries, whose products 
would be required by the various secondary mdustnes which would follow m the 
second and later phases. But in the event the time allotted for the imtial phase has 
run Its course with barely a half of the original projects completed and^ while the 
rest of the programme has also been scaled down^ some at least of the secondary 
industries have already been set up and others are in process of construction. 

In theory the programme concentrates on three locahties, though m fact the 
Greater Rangoon Industrial Development Scheme has hitherto received practic- 
ally the whole attentioUj owing to the twin problems of msurgency and disrupted 
transport in other parts of the country. In the Rangoon area^ besides the state- 
owned cotton spinnmg and weaving factory opened m 1951 at Thamamg/^ the 
new Engineering College^ Polytechnic and High School have aU been completed 
more recently^ as also has the pharmaceutical and drug plant, which was bmlt 
by a British firm to provide materials required by the Government’s pubhc 
health services. 

The most mterestmg of the basic mdustnes _m the Rangoon complex is an 
electrically operated ^stgeLplar^of 20,000 tons an nual capacity, which has been 
set up by aGerman firm at a cost of K. 42 milhon (£3 15 million), t amanufacture 
such products as hars» rods, s heets, wire a nd n^s. Smce no known deposits of 
suitable iron ore exist in Burma, some doubts have been expressed regardmg the 
wisdom of settmg up this plant, which for the time bemg will rely on the large 
but not mexhaustible quantities of scrap iron which remam as a legacy of the war. 

Other basic m dustrial ^cdwty in Rangoon mc^ the expansion of the exist- 
ing ^wmill ca pacity and the development of a whole series of related manu- 
factures, such as plywood, veneers, and l yooden fi ttings, a long the waterfront^ t he 
establishment of a factory now manufacturmg i*2 milhon roofin g tiles and 12 5 
million building bri cks ajrear, and subsequently the erection of a new ce ment 
factory with a capacity of 120,000 tons a year. 

Besides these the Thamam g cotton f actory has been expanded at a cost of 
K. 17 milhon, and this jSTStig followed by the erection of other cotton s pinnmg 
and a^viiigx&tabhsjhments m various parts of the country, though priority m 
this respect will probably be given to Mandalay m the cotton-growmg area.®® The 
silk mdustry likew ise has received attention with the settmg up of a reeling and 
s pinmng mill, costing Rangoon, and reference has already been 

madejs the (cost K. ^0 milhon), which, with a production 


This large-scale modem plant is designed to use i-in staple cotton, but as not enough 
of this IS produced in Burma as yet (which mostly grows |-m staple) the factory has to 
rely m part on imported cotton from Pakistan and the USA. See above, p 455. 

It was announced m 1957 that, as part of the reparations agreement, the Japanese 
would help m settmg up two further cotton mills m Rangoon, and one each m Mandalay 
and Mymgyan, all four to be completed by i960 
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of 10 mllion gunnjr fc^s now soppl^t aJLxbsl piescat needed m 

the country. Miscellaneous consumer- goods i ndustoes now under consideration or 
already finished;, include j)aint a nd yarmsh, glass^ rufchorjyie^j soap and b ottles. 
Finally there is the important ^oup of food-processm ^ md ustncs. Besides 
planning to modernize many of the s malle r nee m ills m and around Rangoon^ 
the government proposes to set up a nce-bran processing plant and later also a 
soya-bea n m^ factory a nd fish cannenes rn tfie city/^ 

In conformity with the tradiPond geogra phical du ahsm of Bunnaa^ the second 
area sched uled for industrial development is centred at M^gyan m the middle 
of the diy zone. This town is situated on the I rrawadil^ some 6o miles south- 
west of Mandalay, at the termmus of a railway spur from the mam trunk line^ 
and besides being withm e^ reach of the o^^elds is rough ly midway between 
th e Kalewa coalfield ap d the new Bal u Chaung h yd^o-electpc powen s tation in 
Kayah State. Present plans envisage the estabhshment of zinc smdtmg andjce- 
fining, and also of a chemical mdustry devoted principally to the production of 
sulp huric aad jmd fgr^^ers. As yet, however, all this, together with the pro- 
^"sed developments t here and at Mandalay and the expansion of the 

existmg cement works at Thavetmveu is in the planning or the construction stage 
and the mam projects so far completed are a tea-pack ing plant at Mandalay and 
a l arge sugar and alcohol factory , c osting K. TsIr mHion, a t j fi^imna na?^^ 

Even less progress has been made in the third proposed indusmal a rea, 
namely that in northern Arakan. Here the main project under considerapon ITa 
l arge bamboo-pulp and pape r factory which, with related umts mduding a 
saltern and a ca uspe-soda an d ^orine plSt, is estimated to cost K. 70 millio n. 
The probable site for the scheme is a t Ponnag3nin, some 13 miles up the Kaiadan 
nver, and it is proposed to obtam power from the Saingdin falls 40 miles to the 
north-west of the town. 

Besides these extensive if, as yet, only partially realized plans for large-scale in- 
dustrializapon, the government proposes to expand the existing small-scale 
mdustnes which are found scattered throughout the Burmese coimtryside. Such 
estabhshments, employing up to 50 workers each, are of great importance in 
providing temporary work in the slack seasons of the agncultural year, and it is 
estimated that at least 2 million farm workers are in need of emplo3mient of this 
kind. Moreover, many goods , notably certain types of 
pottery, hand-made paper, u mbrellas a nd var ious foodstuffs^, are at present more 
economically pr oduced in th ese small concerns than anywhere else and for this 
reason also the government is anxious to develop them further. In the long run 
success in this respect will dep end 

the provision of credit and m ar keting facilitie s, the teachmg_of m promliecfa- 
niques a nd the spread of rural dectrificaPon. 

See above, note 60. 

There is also another in operation at Namti in the Myitkyma district A smaller new 
sugar plant was opened at Bhamo m 1955. Tinker (C), p 306 
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Before the war Burma was very poorly supphed with e jectricitv, the only large 
^ generating station being the $team“Opera^djDla idLaL..RangQon w hich provided 
24,000 kW. Elsewhere about loo small (hesej^pl^ts supphed. the mam towns 
with electric hght and so me 70 other umts provided po wer for mmes and factories 

Under the new regime both mdustriahzation and the raismg of rural hvmg 
standards call for a major mcrease m supplies and already a chain of new diesel 
/^ants is prpyiding electric hght to jiumerous towns and large .villages. \5Me 
further developments dong these Imes are to be undertaken^ tjie biggest 
in power prod uction is to cc gne from the est abhshincnt of a series o flar ge generat- 
ing stations who^ primaiy task wjd supply mmesj factories a nd irrigaPon 
mojefits^ 

Apart from the new therm al stai^p ii recently open ed neai -Rangoon^ the mam 
post-war emphasis is on hydro-electric powe r, for the generapon of which many 
parts of the country have conspicuous natural advantages. Three prmcipal 
projects are at pres en t envisaged^ t he largest o f them bemg tETaTTawp^ 
(near Loikaw) on the Balu Chaungj a. tributary of the Salween^ in Kayah State. 
This plantj whose present capacity is 84,000 k^ "(But is soon to be expanded 
to double this capacity), has recently been constructed Japanese engmfiprg 
as part of the reparations agreement, and besides supplvmg the m dustrial needs 
of central Burma and various mining centres m the easterruplateauxa it wiU also 
cater for the rapidly growmg needs of Rangoon."^^ Nevertheless, the latter, to- 
getSef with other parts of the delta, will be the principal consumer of the 15,000 
kW to be generated by the Taikkyi proiect , on the Pegu riven some 40 miles above 
Pegu Itself. As already noted, Arakan will ultimatel y be sjupphe 4 hy-a new poyg?: 
station at Samgdin falls. 

Although the Second World War was responsible for thef addiPon of three new 
com ponents m the Burmese jransport network, namely the Burma Road bepveeiT 
LasEo aM Chungkmg , the Ledo Road betwee n Mogaung and Ledo in north- 
eastern Assam, and t he Tha ilandc:B.m Railway, between Thanbyi^aygjti^ the 
MpulmSrPYe branch and Ban Pong via the Three Pagodas Pass, all of these were 
of strategic rather than commercial importance, and none has survived in acpve 
use as a trunk route smce the war."^^ Thus they provide no compensation for the 
severe damage inflicted on the rest of the transport system, andrehabihtation of 
the latter still remains one of the country’s most fundamental needs, without 
which neither economic development nor pohtical progress can effectively be 
achieved. 

Probab ly, the railways sustained the greatest se tbiick of alL with 48 per cent of 
their total equipment, includmg 285 out of 350 locomotives, completely des- 
troyed. By late 1953, 13649 out of 2,058 miles were agam m use, and although the 

In view of the government’s mability completely to suppress the msurgents the pro- 
blem of securmg long-distance transmission Imes against their attacks may become serious 
There has been mtermittent talk of revivmg the Burma Road and the Thailand- 
Burma Railway, but the imtiative m both cases has come from Burma’s neighbours and 
has not been followed up. See below, p 523. 
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considerable stretches running through insurgent territory have remained sub- 
ject to intermittent attack, progress has continued and the big bridges at Ava 
and over the Daga river have been repaired. Indeed, though freight traffic is still 
below the pre-war level, the number of passengers carried is now considerably 
higher than in 1939, and m recent years much of the track mileage has been 
restored and much new equipment, mcludmg diesels, obtained. 

Compared with the railways, roads suffered le^s &om.liseuWliiL,but more from 
the insurgency, and most of them are now in poor condition. On the whole this 
is a reflection rather than a cause of the relatively low place which motor trans- 
port still occupies m the national life, and most of Burma’s minute total of 
35,100 motor vehicles m 1959 - nearly half of them in Rangoon - are senously 
over age. Two new lo ng-distance roads have been under construction, from 
Frome to Taungup, across”^ thT SaSpTQn^ ^ in 1955) and from 

Mmdat to Malupi in t he Chin Divis ion, and under the local aspect of the 
Pyidawtha programme it is hoped greatly to extend the mileage of mmor ‘farm- 
to-market’ roads m the countryside at large. 

Since independence both inland and coastal shippmg have ^^er^nationah^j^ 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company havmg been taken over by the In^d Water 
"I jmns port Board and the Arracan Flotilla Compaq by the Umon of Burma 
S hippmg Boa rd. Only 106 of the former company’s 600 craft were serviceable 
by the end of the war, and although there has been some replacement and 
the construction of 154 new nver vessels, including 36 for the oil traffic between 
Chauk and Synam, has been largely achieved the volume of freight carried 
remams well below that of pre-war days and the number of passengers is still 
only about two-thirds of the former total. 

Coastal shippmg, on the other hand, has made more progress and the U.B.S.B. 
now has two passenger ships, each of 2,217 gross tons, which respectively provide 
a fortmghtly service between the Arakan ports and Rangoon, and connect the 
latter with Tenasserim and Smgapore by monthly sailings. In addition the board 
owns two freight vessels with a cargo capaaty of 7,000 tons each, which are used 
mainly between Rangoon and Calcutta. 

Rangoop^ which contmues to hapdle c. 85 per cent of the foreign and nearly 
half of the c ountry’s coastal trade, still suffers from the wartime damage to its 
installations so tW, although the total volume of its traffic is less than half of 
that in pre-war days, congestion is now acute. However, re-eqmpment has been ^ 
undertaken with the help of a loan from the World Bank.*^^ For the rest, Bggsein^ 
handles 10 per cent of the foreignj:r^e, Akvab (which suffered acutely durmg 
thewai^ less than 4~^fcS!t^ the foreign and 15 per cent of the coastal trade, 
while the corresponding figures for Mouh neip are 5^ per cent and 15 per o^t 

for 20 per cent o f the coastal 

Substantial progress m the repair of the Rangoon docks was made with U S. aid 
durmg 1951-3, and after the latter ceased the government contmued with its own plan for 
rehabilitation. Tinker (C), p 290. The new Rangoon circular railway was opened m 1959. 
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Internal air transport is largely a post-war development so far as Burma is 
concerned’’'^ and^ as m Malaya^ progress has been much stimulated by insurgency. 
Thenadgjpyahzed corporation, Umra of Burma Airways, m 1954 maintained 65 
scheduled services per week to 34 towns and handles some 2*5 million passenger 
miles and 100,000 freight-ton miles each month withmTthe country itseh*. These 
internal services v/ere operated by a small fleet of eight Dakotas and three De 
HaviHand Doves, while the corporation’s international flights, which began m 
1957, mamtamed by three Viscounts. The main mtemational airport at 
Mmgaladon on the outstots of Rangoon has Keen considerably extendedTaad” 
improved, and besides XJ.B.A. varioi^ foreign compames make regular calls 
TGere thoi^h the volume of traffic is still below that of most of the other So^utii- 
eairAsian capital cities. Smce 1954, moreover, the volume of mtemal air traffic 
has dechned. 

From this outhne of the actual and proposed reconstruction of the Burmese 
economy smce 1948, it is apparent th at achieve ment is bs yet far^belowy^at was 
pngn^y^envisig^d. While m the short run this can be largely attributed to such 
factors as the expense and dislocation entailed by the msurgency and the dechne 
m foreign-exchange earnings resulting from the drop in the export price of rice,' 
If IS not wholly clear that these provide the full explanation of the fact that in 
1957 the gross national product had stiJl not regamed the level reached under 
British rule in 1939.'^® 

For, m common with the other South-east Asian countries, JBurm a suffers 
from an acute shortage ^pf tramed personnel, and this was notably aggravated 
by the peremptory dismissal of many Indians, Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burmans"^^ particularly from the railways and customs staffs, as well as of European 
civil servants and other experts, m the early days of mdependence. 

TABLE 57 

BURMA: POPULATION OF MAIN TOWNS, I953 


Rangoon 

737»079 

Mandalay 

185,867 

Moulmem 

102,777 

Bassem 

77.905 

Henzada 

61,972 

Pegu 

47.378 

Akyab 

42.329 

Tavoy 

40,312 


Source: Cooke, p. vu. 

Though British, French and Dutch hnes already called at Rangoon before the war 
It was estimated m 1962 that the average real mcome per head of the Burmese popu- 
lation was still only 87 per cent of that before the war 

The numbers of Anglo-Burmans (23,000 in 1957) are not large and they present no 
problem comparable with that of the Eurasians m Indonesia It is clearly m Burma’s 
interest to make the maximum use of their skills 
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Nevertheless, if as now seems possible, mtemai insecurity begi ns to p resent a 
less serious dram on the country’s energies, the economic prospects for Burma 
will be by no means discoufaguig. For, besides l5vmg"SelmosF&vdiffabI^ 
oFpopulation to agncultural land in the whole of South-east"Sa7the country 
possesses an abundance and diversity of mineral and forest wealth which many 
of its neighbours have good cause to envy. 

Provided, therefore, that its leaders resist the temptation to industrialize for 
industnahzation’s sake, and contmue to concentrate the greater part of the nation’s 
economic activity on primary production and related processmg, the known 

Nevertheless, if as now seems possible, internal insecurity begins to present a 
resources already ripe for exploitation are capable of sustammg a much higher 
standard of living than its people have enjoyed hitherto. 

III. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

In common with the other ex-colonial lands of South-east Asia, mdependent 
Burma contains within the boimdanes it mhented from the old regime a whole 
senes of gimority commumties of varying size and differing degrees of self- 
consciousness.’^® It was with the express purpose of satisfying the aspirations of 
the naore important of these groups for a measure of local automony that a quasi- 
federal^ constitution was ado^e^ under which the Union of Burma is made up 
oFslx^'cohsntuent u mts, namely Burma proper, the Shan State, the Kachin 
State, the Karenm Stat e (now .l ^vah S tate), the _Kawthu lay Special Region (now 
Karen State) and the Spead Division. of A e Chms . Moreover, besides having 
their oven Councils of State , with local control over purely mtemai matters, all 
five of these minority groups are also represen ted m the Upper House o f the 
Union Parliament, which, in imitation of Yugoslav and Soviet practice, is styled 
Ae Chamber o f NatiQn|J|tiJ£S»®*^ 

Nevertheless while these constitutional arrangements were Ae outcome of a 
genume effort to meet Ae wishes of the prmdpal mdigenous minorities, wiAout 
running the risk of national Asmtegratioi^ many difficulties have arisen m putting 
them into effect. In p gticu jiar Ae ge ographical Astnbution of Ae various peoples^ 
concerned is so complex Aat no wholly satisfactory can be deyised., and 
the sometimes arbitrary decisions which have been made m these circumstances 
have been open to criticism from various quarters. 

The original British plan was to grant self-government to Parliamentary Burma only, 
but at Aung San’s insistence the Excluded Areas were also brought into the Union of 
Burma 

Federal was the official style, though ‘not even lawyers seem to be able to say whether 
the Umon is m fact a federal or a umtary state’. Fairbaim (B), p. 309 While Ae KayA and 
Shan States have the constitutional right to secede, Ae Kachm and Karen States have no 
such right. But Ae Ne Win regime seized power m 1962 partly to prevent any fiirAer 
move towards true federalism 

It has 125 members: 25 Shans, 12 Kachins, 8 Chms, 3 KayAs, 15 Karens and 62 
members for Ae rest of Burma. The Lower House (Chamber of Deputies) has 250 
members. 
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TABLE 58 

BURMA MAIN ETHNIC AND RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Community 

1931 

1957 

Religions 

1931 

Burmans . 

9,637,196 

12,800,000 



Karens 

153675673 

1,800,000 



Shans 

1,037,406 

1,500.000 

Buddhist 

12,348,037 

Kachms (est ) 

400,000 

450,000 

Annmst 

763,243 

Chms 

348,994 

400,000 

Muslim 

584,839 

Mons 

336,728 

400,000 

Hmdu 

582,581 

Palaung-Wa 

176,382 

200,000 

Christian (of whom 

331,106 

Lolo - Muhso . 

93.224 

100,000 

218,790 were Karens) 


Naga 

70,000 

90,000 



Indian 

1,107,825 

800,000 



Chmese 

193.594 

350,000 



Indo-Burman 

182,166 

200,000 



Eurasian . 

19,200 

23,000 



European . 

11.651 




Total (Inc. others) 

15,000,000 

20,000,000 




Sources. 1931 Census; 1957 author’s estimate. 


Except for their scattered distribution which has made it impossible to mclude 
them all withm a single political region, the S hans^ would appear to present the 
fewesti problems . for unlike the other frontier peoples of the former Excluded 
Areas they are not animistic hill-folk. but valley dwellers who profess the same 
Buddhist faith as the Burmans themselves. However, largely as a result of the 
topographical fragmentation of the eastern plateaux which have formed the home- 
land of the great majority of them smce the middle ages, they have been organ- 
ized in a senes of some thirty small pnncipahties$ varying m size with the character 
of the terram from 24 to 11,180 square miles. Each of these states has been under 
Its own hereditary ruler or sawbwa^ most of whom formerly recogmzed the over- 
lordship of the Burmese kingS;^ though many, especially those east of the Sal- 
ween, also recognized the suzerainty of Chma 
Ethmcally and hnguisncally the Sloans are very close to the Siamese, but al- 
though durmg the Japanese occupation two of the states, Kengtung and Mong 
Pan, were 'retroceded’ to Thailand, this deasion was reversed after the war, and 

Those east of the Salween paid tribute less frequently - or not at all ™ to the Burmese 
kmgs The latter also exchanged gifts periodically with Chma and on this basis the 
Chmese have at times made vague claims to suzeramty over Burma^ though these have 
never been admitted by the Burmese 
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m 1948 ail the states®^, together with the remote and primitive Wa states, were 
united to form the new Shan State which has an area of 57,816 square miles. 

Nevertheless, m t^ absence of an adequate corps of trained Shan avil servants 
the change-over to a modem democratic form of government has not proved 
easy to brmg about. Thus, although the sawhwas have been prevailed upon to 
rehnquish some of their traditional power and to agree to half the seats in the 
State Council’s bemg filled by popular representation, it is stiU the sawhwas who 
represent the Shans in the Chamber of Nationalities.^ 

From the outset the divergence between traditionahst-mmded sawhwas and the 
avowedly socialist aims of the Union government seemed hkely to create difficul- 
ties. In January 1958 a conference of Shan leaders decided to press for the seces- 
sion of the Shan State from the Umon, and though wiser counsels fortunately 
prevailed for a time, Shan demands for greater autonomy helped to preapitate 
the Ne Win coup in 1962. 

The Karens, who form the largest of the mmority groups, have proved also to 
be the most difficult of all to accommodate. It is unlikely that they were always 
confined to the hills, but in the course of centuries those who occupied the plains 
were absorbed by the Mons and Burmans. The hill Karens remained pagan and, 
fearful of and despised by the Burmans, who called them ‘the wild cattle of the 
hills’, they hved isolated m their remote villages m the south-eastern plateaux 
and parts of the Pegu Yoma untd the coming of British rule brought law and 
order to Lower Burma. Thereafter they spread with astonishmg rapidity mto the 
lowlands aroimd Moulmein and the delta, includmg the westernmost area around 
Bassem. At the same time many came under the influence of the Amencan 
Baptist missions which soon found them far more receptive to their teachmgs 
than were the more sophisticated Buddhist Burmans. And, like their counter- 
parts m some of the non-Muslim areas of Indonesia, many of the Karen Christ- 
ians, having received a useful education in mission schools, were able to obtain 
employment as pohcemen, nurses, teachers, doctors and soldiers, including 
many of commissioned rank m the old Burma Army.®^ 

Through all this penod the Karens’ dislike for the Burmans never abated. 
In the countryside they kept to their own villages and the rehgious bamer was 
mtensified rather than diminished as a result of conversion to Christianity. 
Thus the idea of some form of separate state for the Karens was mooted as early 
as 1928, and these aspirations were strengthened by the expenences of the 
Second World War, when many Karens were armed by the British and rendered 
outstanding service as anti-Japanese guerrillas. 

While it was clear to the A.F.P.F.L. leaders from the beginning of the post-war 
era that some measure of autonomy would have to be granted to the Karens, 

These were grouped together as the Federated Shan States in 1922 
See Fairbaim (B), pp. 307-8. It was announced m March 1959 that the sawhwas would 
no longer hold the right of representation in the Chamber of Nationalities after 1964 
I,e under the British. Some also went as Baptist missionaries to the Kachin hills and 
other animist areas 
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(MSculties at once arose as soon as attempts were made to define the scope of their 
proposals and the area to which they should apply.®^ A dmi ttedly^ so far as the 
three Karen-ni States were concerned^ namely Bawlake, Kyebogy and Kantara- 
waddy> no problem of demarcation arosca and these tmy principahtiesa which 
were ruled over by ‘Red Karen’ chiefs and had been under British protection 
smce 18753 were reconstituted as the Karen-m State^ later renamed Kayah 
State. 

But this minute territory of some 4,500 square miles contained only a mere 
8O3OOO or so - and those among the most backward - of the total number of well 
over million Karens, the rest of whom formed a clear majority in the hill 
country immediately to the south of Kayah State and a sigmfiicant minority, 
mterspersed with Burmans and Mons, over most parts of the delta and the low- 
lands around Moulmein, 

In the fibrst flush of their enthusiasm m 1945 some of the ICaren leaders made 
wild claims to the whole of this area, with adjoining parts of Thailand thrown m 
for good measure. When, a few years later, the Burmese leaders suggested that a 
much smaller area, to be known as the Kawthulay Special Region, should be 
estabhshed and later built up as a Karen State, the Karens were disappointed. 
Yet It was not this but the general mistrust between the two peoples which caused 
the Karens in January 1949 to rise m rebelhon agamst the Umon government. 
Despite the faa that the revolt was supported by numbers of ex-regular Karen 
officers and men as well as experienced guemlla fighters, its force was largely 
spent by 1954,®® when the new Karen State came into bemg, more or less as 
origmally planned by the Union government 

As can be seen from Fig. 69 the Elaren State occupies an extensive area of hill 
country straddling the lower Salween, but its boundaries stop well short of the 
coast and the railway line to Tenassenm, and the territory does not include the 
Ataran valley which the Karens had hoped would be their prmapal nee granary. 
All-told not more than one-third of the total ICaren population hves withm the 
state, but while this is a cause of much disappomtment, the fact remains that to 
mclude the remamder would mvolve bringing m an even larger number of non- 
Karens, and it is mconceivable that any Burmese government would agree to 
handing over a part, let alone the whole, of the delta which today, more than ever 
before, is the supreme focus of the whole country. 

By comparison with the Shans and Karens, the remaining peoples of the former 
Excluded Areas, such as the Chms, Kachms and Nagas,^’ have presented fewer 

^ Although many Karens wished to mamtain the British connexion in some form, this 
was incompatible with the United Kingdom’s plans for Burma as a whole The Karen 
leaders therefore prepared to negotiate for a Karen State within the Union, and the dispute 
arose essentially over the area which this should mclude 

The situation was compheated by the fact that many members of the Umon forces 
were also Karens. 

The Naga problem is mainly on the Indian side of the boundary where there are 
350,000 of these people, as against only 70,000-90,000 in Burma, The Burmese govem- 
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problems. This is not because these peoples are numerically smaller and, except 
m a few isolated Christian missionary areas, animist Still less is it because they 
are tribal, for the tribal organization may yet present a further problem. It is 
because they are so remote and apart, and their contacts with Burma proper few: 
whereas Burmans and plains Karens hve mtertwmed, with their villages side by 
side, the more remote of these hill peoples have never seen a Burman. The British 
ruled them only mdirectly, a handful of European oflBicers preventmg inter- 
tribal war and occasionally supervismg the chiefs and tribal councils. Hence the 
British departure made comparatively httle difference, and the tribal govern- 
ments contmue to operate under the Umon government just as they did under 
the British. Moreover, the Chms and Kachms have a valuable link with the Union 
m that, hke the less fortunate Karens whose battahons have now been disbanded, 
these two peoples had for decades served m the British Indian Army and they 
contmue to furnish the Umon government with some of its best battahons. 
Pohtically the Kachm State, which consists of the former Myitkyma and Bhamo 
Districts,®® has a similar status to that of the other semi-autonomous states, but 
the Chms accepted a closer connexion with the Union government and their 
territory is designated the Chm Special Division. 

While these various arrangements were made to meet the wishes of the main 
frontier peoples, whose territories had never formed part of Parhamentary Burma 
under the British regime, the Umon constitution clearly imphed that no such 
special provision was needed for any of the lowland peoples. However, this 
assumption has not been wholly borne out by events smce independence, and 
at one time or another both the Mons and the Arakanese have shown signs of 
disaffection. 

Although the greater part of the descendants of the origmal Mon population 
have merged with the Burmans and Karens now inhabiting the southern plains, 
over one-third of a imUion persons were returned in 1931 as speakers of the Mon 
language, and undoubtedly there is a real sense of common identity among many 
of these. And while this did not prevent them from throwing m their lot with the 
majority commumty both before and after mdependence, some of them jomed 
the revolt agamst the Umon government when the latter seemed on the pomt 
of bemg overthrown m 1948-9. 

The Airakanese®® are Burmans albeit with an admixture of Indian blood, and 
theur language is a somewhat archaic form of Burmese. However, hvmg on the 
other side of a long mountam cham, they are conscious of their difference from 
Irrawaddy valley Burmans, and still remember that they had their own kmgs 
until 1784. After the departure of the British not only the Arakanese but also the 

ment has not attempted to give the latter group any special status and they are admmistered 
through the Commissioner of Sagamg The Nagas m India were given their own admim- 
strative umt m November 1957 

This area mcludes considerable lowland tracts with some i lo^ooo Burman inhabitants, 
who in fact play a large part m the runmng of the Kachm State See Tinker (A), p 342 
For a fuller account see Thompson and Adloff, pp 151-8, 
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Indians among them developed separatist movements. These latter were streng- 
thened by the large post-war influx of Pakistams from across the frontier, with 
the result that in the Akyab region Muslims now outnumber Buddhists, and a 
group of the former, the so-called Mujahids, have openly advocated a separatist 
pohcy and appealed for Pakistam aid to this end. Although no such support 
has been forthcommg, the situation led to stramed relations between the two 
groups in Arakan, and the inabihty of the Umon government to cope with the 
problem has in turn caused the Buddhist Arakanese, already resentful of the 
growing ‘Burmanization^ of the various services, to put forward demands for reg- 
ional autonomy. Although the government, understandably perturbed by the threat 
of fragmentation, was slow to concede these demands, it was announced in April 
1961 that both an Arakan State and a Mon State were to be constituted in the autumn 
of 1962. After the 1962 coup, however, such developments seem less probable. 

It is evident, therefore, that Burma is faced, albeit on a smaller scale, with 
much the same kind of regional mmonty problems which trouble Indonesia and, 
as in the latter, the largest ethnic group - in this case the Burman - is anxious to 
keep withm bounds the various fissiparous movements which have become appar- 
ent since the successful ter m i n ation of the struggle for mdependence. 

Nevertheless, the mtemal problems in Burma have hitherto for several reasons 
been much less acute than those m Indonesia. In the first place the geographical 
layout of the country, so far from fostermg centrifugal tendencies, is such as to 
promote fusion, for the links with the outside world across the surroimding 
semi-circle of hills are few and difficult, and nearly all the internal routes, whether 
natural or man-made, focus on the central core - that is the dry zone and the 
delta - which is also the homeland of the dominant ethnic group. 

Thus, although the Burmans have been challenged by local uprisings in various 
parts of the country, the central government’s abihty to mamtam control of the 
vital Imes of communication has helped to prevent any efiective co-operation 
between such dissident groups, and the fact that the territory under its command 
contains Rangoon, the great port through which nearly all exports must pass, is 
an immense asset economically. Moreover, smce the greater part of these exports 
come from the Burman areas themselves, the minority peoples have no grounds 
for the kmd of economic grievances which have bedevilled the relations between 
Java and the outer islands of Indonesia.^ 

In these circumstances, therefore, the nationahst leaders were willmg to 
persevere with the quasi-federal solution^^ to the minority problem, and, although 
this did not in fact give a very high degree of autonomy to the constituent umts, 
it seemed at least to have gone some way to satisfy their wishes prior to 1962. 

Moreover, the cultural forces making for unity are much stronger than in 

None of the minonty areas can seriously be regarded as capable of standing on its 
own feet economically But they have some cause for complaining that most new economic 
development is takmg place m the Burman areas 

This solution has been adopted by the Burmese of their own free will and not bequeath- 
ed to them by the former colomal power as m Indonesia. But see above, p. 467, note 79 
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Indonesia. Even before the war the Burmese language®^ was habitually spoken 
by the great majority of the lowland peoples and was familiar to the more re- 
sponsible or travelled classes m the less inaccessible hill regions^ and smce m- 
dependence its use has been encouraged m several of the minority areas. Still 
more important is the unifying role of Buddhism^ to which some 86 per cent of 
the population subscribe. Although there was no official state rehgion before 
1961 the constitution recognized the ‘special position’ of Buddhism as ‘the faith 
professed by the great majority of the citizens^ and much has been done to 
encourage the propagation of the rehgion among the non-Buddhist hill peoples. 
To what extent this activity is based on a desire to make use of Buddhism as a 
nation-buildmg force is difficult to say^ but it seems probable that such considera- 
tions played some part m the government’s decision to sponsor, at great expense, 
the holdmg at Rangoon of the Sixth Great Buddhist Council (1954-6), to which 
all the leading Theravada centres - Ceylon, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia, as 
well as Burma - sent delegations.®^ 

On balance it would seem that durmg the 1950s the mternal forces conducive 
to natural umty made real progress m overcommg the traditional hostihty of 
many of the minority peoples towards the Burmans, though considerable resent- 
ment remamed over ‘Burmanization’®^ m some outlying areas. 

In addition to the mdigenous mmonties, however, the builders of the new 
Burma have also had to contend with the problems posed by the substantial 
minorities of Indians and Chinese, and m this respect the situation is further 
complicated by the direct overland contact which exists with the homelands of 
both these ahen groups. 

As a result of the great exodus of 1942, the pre-war total of over i milli on 
Indians in Burma was reduced by at least a third. But movement from India to 
Burma began agam after the war ended, and was not seriously checked until the 
Union government introduced a new immigration pohcy which virtually banned 
the return of former Indian residents. 

Today the estimated number of Indians and Pakistams®^ is approximately 
800,000, and while the bulk of these, as in the past, are low-paid wage labourers, 
many still remam active and influential m commerce and, to a lesser degree, m 
the medical, legal and teachmg professions. Nevertheless, opportumties for 
Indians are much less extensive than they were under British rule. In particular, 
the expropnation of absentee landowners has hit the Chettyar community 

Burmese is a tonal language written m a script adapted from Pah Under the con- 
stitution^ Burmese is the official language but ‘the use of Enghsh is permitted’. Enghsh is 
widely used m Rangoon and has been the medium of mstruction at imiversity level, 
though It IS not mtended to contmue this practice m future 

This was the first such conference an3wvhere smce 1870, the first four were aU B c. 
Note that m 1961 U Nu proclaimed Buddhism to be the state rehgion This decision 
caused grave misgivmgs among the non-Buddhist minorities. 

Especially m the form of appomtment of Burmans to posts in non-Burman areas 
Cf. the resentment over ‘Javamzation’ m the outer islands of Indonesia See above. 
Chapter ii The majority of the 100,000 or so Pakistams are m Arakan. 
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very hard^ and though there are no legal restrictions on resident ahens^ the 
government’s pohcy of squeezing foreigners out of the export and import trade 
has forced many Indians either to take Burmese partners or to apply for Burmese 
citizenship. Most of the Chmesej on the other hand^ have hitherto shown less 
mterest m acquiring Burmese nationahty^ and although m the course of his 1954 
visit Prime Mmister Chou En-lai promised that the matter of dual citizenships in 
so far as it affected Burma^ would be settled on his return home^ no further clarifi- 
cation has yet been forthcoming. Moreover^ whereas the number of Indians in 
Burma has fallens that of the Chmese has risen significantly since 1941s and now 
stands at approximately 350S000. To a considerable extent this appears to have 
come about as a result of unrecorded movement across the north-eastern borderSs 
and at the same time many of the former Indian commercial mterests m Rangoon 
and elsewhere have been taken over by Chmese. ThuSs while the greater part of 
the Cliinese community still consists of imnerSs market-gardeners and small 
shop-keeperss there has been some expansion m larger-scale busmess enter- 
prises which are now able to get loans from the Pekmg banks. 

In view of the relatively small proportions which Indians and Chmese form of 
the total population (4 per cent and i| per cent respectively) the mternal problem 
which they pmtly present is probably less than m any other state in South-east 
Asia^ though theoretically the possibihty exists that either community could m 
future be mampulated from outside in a way that nught be harmful and perhaps 
even disastrous for Burma. 

So far as Indian pohcy m this respect is concerned^ the Burmese have no fears 
and mdeed^ when viewed agamst the background of pre-war hostihty to the 
Indians m their midst^ Burmese relations with that country have become sur- 
prismgly cordial. Thus India^ whose social philosophy was broadly similar to 
that of Burma under U Nu^ has raised no objections to the various Burmese 
measures which, m one way or another, have severely penalized mdividual 
Indians resident in the country and, m the absence of any outstandmg territorial 
disputes, the two governments have found no difficulty m co-operatmg to prevent 
trouble arismg among the Naga tribesmen who hve along both sides of their 
mutual frontier. 

With Chma, however, there have been difficulties despite the great efforts 
which the Burmese government has made to keep on friendly terms.®® As descri- 
bed in Chapter 4 the whole of the remote and sparsely peopled moimtamous tract 

The situauon has been comphcated by the presence in the trans-Salween portion of 
Shan State of several thousand Kuo Mm Tang troops who sought refuge there after the 
Communist victory in Chma m 1949 Fearmg that this would give the Pekmg government 
an excuse for intervention the Burmese government took the matter to the Umted Nations 
m 1953 As a result some thousands were withdrawn, with U S. help, to Formosa, but 
many still remam on Burmese soil As late as February 1961 this problem was still embar- 
rassmg the Burmese government, not least because of the mvaders* encouragement of 
Shan separatism See The Times, February 23, 1961 For an account of the frontier dispute, 
see ‘The Burma-China frontier dispute’. The World Today, Vol 13, No 2, February 1957, 
pp 80-92 
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between China on the one hand and the states of mainland South-east Asia on the 
other has formed a great ethmc and pohtical marchland in which^ historically 
speakingj boundaries have rarely been formulated with any precision or per- 
manence. However, after the Bntish annexed Upper Burma they obtained the 
agreement of the Chinese to define the boundary hne, instead of remaining 
content with the mdeterminate and fluctuatmg allegiance of such border peoples 
as the Kachins, Shans and Was. 

The boundary was accordingly defined on the map, and by 1900 jomt Anglo- 
Chmese boundary commissions had visited the area to apply this fine m detail 
on the ground. But only m one of the three frontier sectors did the Chinese 
commissioners concur with the findmgs of the British and their surveyors - 
the Chmese brought none - and here there was jomt demarcation from a point 
on the watershed near Myitkyma m the north to the Salween river in the east, 
and a small area, the Namwan Assigned Tract m the sahent south-east of Bhamo, 
was leased m perpetuity to Britam for Rs. 1,000 annual rent so as to faahtate 
communication between Bhamo and the northern Shan states. The prease 
application of the line in the other two sectors, consistmg of a largely uninhabited 
hill area in what is now Kachm State north of Myitkyina and the head-huntmg 
area of the Wa states east of the Salween m the northern Shan states, was 
not agreed. Here Britain, subsequently finding prolonged discussions useless, 
ended by issumg a unilateral declaration that the hne^"^ found by its commis- 
sioners was the boundary, and Chma acquiesced de facto. 

However, after the Kuo Mm Tang had come to power, Chma began to show 
more active mterest m its western frontiers, and in 1934 contested the right of a 
Bntish expedition mvestigatmg mineral deposits in the Wa states. The dispute 
was settled in 1941 when both sides accepted the award of a League of Nations 
Boundary Commission, which gave Bntam, with tnvial modifications, the line it 
had claimed m 1900; and Britam, to show goodwill, promised to allow Chinese 
participation m mining enterprises should the Bntish undertake any. But the 
question of the ‘Tnangle% the area north of Myitkyina, remamed. It was shown 
on Kuo Mm Tang maps as Chmese temtory, m 1946 part of it was occupied by 
Chmese forces until Bntish troops arrived on the scene, and shortly before Burma 
received its independence, China reiterated its claim to some 77,000 square miles 
of temtory north and north-west of Myitkyma. 

After the Commumst victory m China it was soon clear, for example, from 
the official Cktnese People's Republic Atlas of the Provinces (1952), that the 
claim to the Triangle might again be pressed and the 1941 Wa agreement repudi- 
ated, and m 1956 the Burmese government protested to Pekmg that Chmese 
forces had taken up positions in both areas. Early in i960 an agreement was at 
last reached, whereby China relinquished its claim to the Namwan Assigned 
Tract, but obtained parts of the Wa states and three villages®® in northern 

This was part of the so-called McMahon line (1914) 

Hpimaw, Kangfang and Gawlun. 
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ICachin State. These latter areas were both to be jointly demarcated, but with 
this proviso China appeared willmg to accept the Sino-Burman section of the 
McMahon hne as the boundary between the two countries. 

In view of the great dispanty m strength of the two contenders, this settlement, 
which was coupled with a new treaty of friendship between them, whereby each 
undertook to jom no mihtary alhance directed agamst the other, may seem a very 
favourable one for the Burmese, though whether it will allay all anxieties re- 
mams to be seen. In British tunes China based its clauns solely on former tribu- 
tary relationships, but the new Chma appeals to the future as well as to the past. 
Its method of grantmg a measure of autonomy to minority groups withm the 
Chinese People’s Repubhc has already been apphed to both Thai and Kachin 
communities m Yunnan smce 1953,®^ many observers have feared that 
this IS but the first stage m a campaign to wm the allegiance of related peoples 
on the Burmese side and hence to brmg about the piecemeal dismtegration of 
the Union. 

From a long-term point of view control of Burma, besides furmshmg Chma 
with both lehensraum and new reserves of food and other tropical produce, 
would also provide the direct access to the Indian Ocean which it has long 
coveted, and in so doing immeasurably strengthen its strategic position vis-a-vis 
India. Whether such developments are seriously contemplated by China remams 
to be seen, but meanwhile the Burmese like to regard the recent boundary 
settlement as evidence that their pohcy of good neighbourhness is justifymg 
itself. 

This, of course, is merely one facet of a foreign pohcy, which, under the style 
of ‘dynamic neutrahty’ is supposedly aimed at making Burma into the Switzer- 
land, or as some would say, the Yugoslavia of the East.^°° Such a pohcy rests on 
the assumption that, for a country in Burma’s geographical position, the best 
hope for continued mdependence hes m its bemg accepted as a neutral buffer 
state between India and Chma. And certainly, m view of the losses it sustamed 
in the Second World War, its anxiety to avoid becoming another Korea or 
Vietnam is imderstandable. 

Whether this neutrahst pohcy represents an adequate answer to the strategic 
problems of the day, which most Westerners prefer to appraise in terms rather of 
the two great power blocs, only time will show. But already it has given rise to 
certam diificulties over the acceptance of foreign aid, and for a time Burma re- 
fused to accept any such assistance firom the U.S.A More recently, however, it 

How far this has gone is not clear But there is no doubt that activities on the Chinese 
side of the frontier are attracting the interest of related peoples on the Burmese (and also 
the Laotian and Siamese) sides Thus, if these South-east Asian countries are to hold the 
allegiance of such mmority groups m exposed frontier regions, they may have to be prepared 
to devote much more practical attention to their needs (e g in respect of education and 
medical services) than they have done heretofore 

100 The difference between these two concepts may appear less important to the Burmese 
than It does to Westerners The Ne Wm regime has reaffirmed Burma’s adherence to 
‘positive neutrahty’. 
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TABLE 59 

BURMA: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COMMODITIES 

(Figures in ooo Kyats) 

A. Imports 


Item 

! 1937-41 

1 average 

} 1952-3 

1954-5 

i960 

Maclunery and transport equipment 

i 26,600 

1 93.300 

154.500 

204,869 

Base metals and manufactures thereof 

26,800 

^ 78,800 

107,800 

133.593 

Cotton piece goods . 

37,000 

144,900 

95.300 

174,236 

Cotton yams and thread 

15,100 

, 50.300 

44,200 

140,367 

Vegetable oils . . ^ 

15,00c 

{ n a 

413600 

37.249 

Bags and sacks 

1 15,300 

1 84,500 

29,500 

27,716 

Dmgs and medicmes 

' SjIoo 

j 21,000 

28,500 

34,166 

Milk, condensed and preserved 

j 4,200 

16,900 

27,400 

53.672 

Mineral oil . . . 

1 5,6oo 

1 28,500 

25,900 

23,605 

Fish and fish products 

5,300 

i 25,700 

22,000 1 

21.747 

Paper and paper manufactures 

4,800 

! 14,600 

19,600 

26 yt 73 

Coal and coke 

8,900 

1 18,000 

14,000 ! 

22,353 

Tobacco and manufactures thereof . | 

10,000 , 

9,500 

7.900 [ 

2,180 

Total (mcludmg others) . 

257^300 

876,500 

905,300 ^ 

1,238,857 


B, Exports 


Item 

1937-41 

average 

1952-3 

' 1954-5 

1 

1 i960 

Rice and rice products 

238,800 

1,018,700 

j 845,400 

703,889 

Raw cotton 

8,600 

54,600 

51.500 

36.99s 

Metals and ores 1 

59.000 

60,700 

1 48.500 

45,062 

Raw rubber . . i 

6,900 

28,300 : 

1 38,700 

4 M 52 

Teak 

31,100 

26,400 

1 24,200 

90,492 

Hardwoods . 1 

i 3,400 

5,200 ' 

1 3.400 

1,221 

Hides, skins and leather . 

2,500 

2,400 

! 500 

: 4.523 

Petroleum and petroleum products . 

108,900 1 

0 

1 0 

4.430 

Total (mcludmg others) . . | 

516,400 

1,292,400 : 

1 1,105,800 

1 i 

.1,061,769 


* 1958-9 figures refer to all timber 

Sources: Based on Cooke, pp. 53 and 56, and Union of Burma Central Statistical and 
Economic Department, Bulletin of Import Trade^ i960, and Bulletin of Export Trade^ i960 
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has been willing to accept aid from both blocs, though on pohtical grounds the 
assistance made available via the Colombo Plan and the World Bank has appeared 
to be more acceptable.^®^ 

In addition to these sources, and to the not inconsiderable amount of private 
British and other Western capital mvested m the various jomt schemes already 

TABLE 6o 

BURMA: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COUNTRIES 

A, Imports 


(Figures in ooo Kyats) 


Country of origin 

1937-41 

average 

1956 

i960 

Japan 

18,969 

155,370 

266,860 

Umted Kingdom 

43.310 

198,960 

171,560 

China (mainland) 

I,IOI 

105,640 

117,820 

India 

1 • 146,505 

93,680 

88,210 

Pakistan . * * ’ 

6,740 

59,520 

Germany . 

4,075 

64 , 590 t 

58 , 96 ot 

Netherlands 

3,585 

33,500 

47,430 

U.S A. . . 

14,298 

27,140 

43,150 

South Africa 

— 

390 

31,960 

Austraha . 

— 

28,030 

27,380 

Yugoslavia 

— 

7,150 

27,120 

Hong Kong 

3,648 

18,470 

19,190 

Czechoslovakia . 

— 

25,580 

18,680 

Italy 

— 

5,130 

17.350 

Indonesia . 

964 

17,330 

14,850 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

14,840 

13,910 

Federation of Malaya . 

6,764* 

9,040 

13,680 

Total (mcludmg others) 

. 257,275 

942,670 

1,238,970 


In 1950 Britain and other Commonwealth countries ]omtly granted Burma a loan 
of £6 m i l lion Beginmng m 1950-51 the USA also offered aid, but this was termmated 
at Burma’s request m June 1953 as a result of the dispute over the Kuo Mm Tang troops 
(see note 96 above). By this time Burma had received some I21 milhon, more recently 
U.S aid has been resumed and from mid-1955 to the end of 1958 the total amount 
granted was $58 milhon Soviet-bloc aid durmg this latter period totalled I34 
milhon In 1956 the World Bank granted two loans, one of $14 milhon for port recon- 
struction at Rangoon and the other of 15,350,000 for railway rehabihtation India also 
offered Burma a loan m 1956 but this has not been drawn upon Grants under the Colombo 
Plan up to 1957 were estimated at £1,100,000 On Chmese aid, see below, p 482. 
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B, Exports 


Country of destination 

1937-41 

average 

1956 

i960 

Indonesia ..... 

4.233 

137.130 

205,070 

India .... 

Pakistan 

1 

^285,861 

J 

172,850 

54.010 

163,140 

89.540 

Ceylon . ... 

30.754 

86,510 

120,240 

Umted Kingdom 

72,614 

91.320 

102,070 

Japan ..... 

25.140 

178,250 

54400 

China (mainland) 

7457 

71,770 

37.590 

Singapore .... 

1 36.713* 

32,930 

35.730 

Federation of Malaya ! 

72,310 

35,240 

Germany I 

12,056 

17,360! 

34 . 57 ot 

U.S.S.R ! 

— 

54.370 

23,550 

Mauntius . 

— 

17,010 

20,520 

Denmark 


3,960 

i6,o6o 

Yugoslavia .... 


15440 

12,610 

Hong Kong 

4.343 

27.530 

12,020 

Netherlands .... 

4,067 

10,400 

10440 

Italy. 

708 

2,470 

8,920 

Total (mcludmg others) 

526,228 

1,185,590 

1,061,770 


* includes Malaya, Singapore and British Borneo, 
t Federal Repubhc only. 

Sources : Based on Cooke, pp. 54 and 57, and Yearbook of International Trade 
Statisticsy U.N, 


noted, Burma has obtained an important part of the foreign-exchange require- 
ments of its capital programme, which have recently been of the order of some £28 
million ($78 million) a year, from Japanese reparations. By the agreement 
concluded m 1954 Japan undertook to pay Burma the equivalent of $20 million 
a year for ten years m the form of technical services and capital goods, and also 
to make a total investment of $5 milhon a year in the Burmese mdustrial develop- 
ment plan over the same period.^®^ 

Nevertheless, although the relatively recent but already impressive resump- 

In January 1963 Japan agreed to grant Burma additional reparations amounting to 
$140 milhon m goods and services and $30 milhon m loans In recent years Burma has 
turned mcreasingly to Israel for technical advisers of many kmds. These have made a 
particular contnbution to the problems of the dry zone. 

s E.A.— 16 481 
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tion of Japanese trade with Burma may be expected to continue, the progress of 
events m 1960-61 suggests that the economic relations of Burma with China may 
in the long run become at least equally important. Following the disastrous 
harvest season of i960 in China, extensive purchases of Burmese nee were made, 
and in the meantime Chma agreed to lend Burma a total of £30 miUion for the 
purchase of a wide range of manufactured goods. Indeed if, as seems probable, 
the expansion of Chmese agncultural production fails to keep pace with both the 
growth of population and the progress of industrialixation, Burma would appear 
to be assured of an adequate outlet for all the rice it is capable of produemg. 

Whether these trends, which continued through 1961, are really in Bunna*s 
mterests is, however, another matter. For if, as appears possible, China becomes 
a leadmg purchaser of what is by far the most important of Burma’s exports, 
the already vulnerable strategic position of Burma vis h vis its huge neighbour 
to the north might be still further weakened by the economic pressure which 
the latter could bring to bear whenever it might choose to do so. 

It is largely agamst this background that the pohcies followed smee March 
1962 by the Ne Wm regime need to be assessed. Shortly before the latter took 
over, the new Four Year Plan for 1961/2-1964/5 had already been drafted, with 
the avowed aim of raismg the depressed standard of hvmg, primarily by diversi- 
fying agriculture and improving transport and also by extendmg the range of 
mdustrial production, though, so far as the last was concerned, the government’s 
mam task was to consohdate what had already been achieved, leaving further 
developments largely to private enterprise. 

Virtually from the outset the new regime showed mterest m more radical 
agricultural pohcies, though until early February 1963 the mam change m this 
respect had been limited to increasmg the number of tractors in the country 
from c 300 to c 3,000 and to annoimcing plans for raismg the number still further 
to 20,000 by importmg 2,000 a year from the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia.^^^ 

However, later in the same month the Minister of Trade and Industry, the 
moderate sociahst half-Chmese Aung Gyi resigned from the Ne Wm govern- 
ment,^®^ and shortly afterwards a series of moves, mcludmg the immediate 
nationalization of banks, and the nationalization of the miUrng, marketmg and 
export of rice as from 1964, provided clear mdications of a significant swing 
back towards the more doctrinaire Marxism of the late 1940s. No doubt if one 
lives next door to a giant, one is tempted to adjust one’s behaviour accordingly. 
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There is no major English text on the geography of Burma, but the papers by 
De Terra, Stamp, (B) and (C), Spate, (A) and (D), and Spate and Trueblood, 
together with Spate’s excellent Burma Setting and the other volumes in Long- 
man’s series of Burma Pamphlets, go far to remedy this deficiency, Harvey (B) 
and Christian (B) have been my principal sources of information on soaal, 
pohtical and economic aspects of Burma under British rule, and the pamphlets 
by Appleton, Marshall, Richards and Stevenson provide useful data about 
peoples and cultures. Section II of this chapter rches largely upon Pytdawtha — 
the new Burma^ the Overseas economic survey by Cooke, and the Economic Survey 
of Burmuy supplemented by Tinker (C) which is also an invaluable source of 
information on post-war Burma as a whole. 

Addenda: Note the papers by Tadaw and Whittam respectively. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Thailand 




I. LAND AND PEOPLE 

The vernacular name for Thailand is Muang Thai, though Europeans smce the 
i6th century have habitually referred to the country as Siam, a usage derived 
from ‘Shan’ which is the Burmese name for the ethmc family also known as 
Thai or Lao However, m June 1939 the Siamese government of Pibul Song- 
gram decreed that the Western style of the state should henceforward be Thai- 
land, and although this form was dropped when Pibul was ousted m 1945, it 
was remtroduced as the official name shortly after his return to power m 1948. 

The pohtical significance attached to this terminology by Pibul, the leader of 
the pre-war Pan Thai movement, sprmgs from the fact that in Siamese the word 
Thai also means ‘free’, and certainly Thailand is umque m bemg the only 
South-east Asian state which has never formed part of any Western colonial 
empire. To some extent, therefore, the country may be regarded as a control, 
m that it provides an mdication of the forms which economic and pohtical 
developments might have taken elsewhere m South-east Asia but for the mtro- 
duction of Western rule. 

In the broad outhnes of its rehef, on the other hand, Thailand presents a super- 
ficial analogue of Burma, with which it shares a common boundary of some 900 
miles. Thus, m both countries a semi-circle of uplands, to the west, north and 
east, partially enclose a great alluvial lowland whose major river is the central 
artery of the whole territory, and each also has a share of the long and narrow 
neck of land which extends south ultimately to become the Malay peninsula. 
All-told Thailand covers an area of 198,454 square miles, as agamst Burma’s 
261,760, and Its total population of some 21,474,000 m 1958^ compares with its 
neighbour’s 20,255,000 m the same year. 

Nevertheless, the geographical similarities between the two countries should 
not be allowed to obscure the differences. Thus, m the first place, although 
Thailand has its upland regions, their average altitude is significantly lower, 
and the proportion which they form of the national territory is very much less 
than in the case of the ‘hills’ and plateaux of Burma. And while this more sub- 
dued rehef goes far to explam why Thailand is burdened with fewer minonty 
problems than its western neighbour, the related differences m geological 
character, as described m Chapter 13, mean that in mmeral wealth Thailand is 
1 The preliminary report of the i960 Census gave a total of 25,519,965 
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much the poorer of the two^ and its dependence on the agricultural produce of its 
alluvial lowlands is thus correspondmgly greater. 

Here agam^ however^ there are important geographical differences whose 
effect on productivity will be considered m more detail below. In overall position 
Thailand hes somewhat nearer to the equator than does Burma (Bangkok being 
in fact over 200 miles to the south of Rangoon)^ and its more sheltered situation 
in relation to the SW monsoon is reflected in a generally drier chmate^ except in 
the extreme south and m a few exposed locahties elsewhere. Indeed^ virtually 
the whole central plam is to some extent in the ram shadow of the Western 
hilk which form the frontier with Burma, and the annual rainfall at Bangkok 
is httle more than half that at Rangoon (56*4 m. as compared with 99 6 in.). 
However, no part of the wide Menam valley is so thoroughly blanketed from the 
ram-bearmg wmds as is the dry zone of central Burma, though Thailand has its 
own dry region in the mterior of the Korat plateau farther east. 

The SIX m^ natural regions into which Thailandjpav lie divided^ are shown 
m J::^ig. 70I In northern Thailand, which may be regarded as forming the southern 
foo thill zone td^the Yunnan plateau, the four large tributaries of the Menam, 
namely the Pmg, Wang, Yom and Nan, flow m roughly parallel valleys separated 
from each other by gramtic ranges whose summit levels are generally of the order 
of about 5,000 ft. Except where the shifting cultivation of the hdl tribes has led 
to deforestation, these ranges are heavily wooded, but much the greater part of 
the Thai population here is concentrated in the valleys which yield good crops 
wherever irrigation water is available. Thanks to both its elevation and its long 
dry season, northern Thailand has a more invigoratmg climate than is found in the 
plains, and the natural beauty of its hills and valleys, with their s wift-flowing 
rivers, is enhanced by the profusion of roses and orchids for which Chiengmai in 
particular is renowned. 

Somewhat similar conditions of rehef are also found m the western hills, 
drained by the Gwemoi and Gweiyai branches of the Meklong. However, 
since this area, though marginal to the mam Thai migration tracks from the 
north, contains the histone routes used by the mvadmg Burmese armies, its 
population density has remamed below the national average, being nowadays of 
the order of 25-50 to the square mile, compared with 50-100 in northern Thai- 
land. 

Both of these uplands look out upon the central plam which forms the historic 
nucleus and the most intensively settled region of the whole country. Although 
the Menam is a much smaller nver than the Irrawaddy, the lowlands which it 
drams are generally wider than those of lower Burma^ and their alluvial soils, 
particularly m the delta proper, are renowned for their fertihty which is regu- 
larly renewed through the action of the annual floods between June and 

® See Graham, Vol i, p 6, and Stamp (D) pp. 211-14 

® Except in the respective deltas As noted in Chapter 13, the present Menam is a 
beheaded stream, representing the former outlet to the sea of the much larger Salween. 
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December. Even to the north of the delta the inundated zone extends over a 
width of from 20 to 60 miles, while south of Chainad it gradually broadens out to 
over 100 miles, and in the central areas nearest to the river the flood water 
normally reaches a depth of 12-16 ft. Although the full agricultural potentialities 
of the region cannot be realized until more efficient measures of water control 
are m operation,^ the present population density is the highest m the country 
and for the delta itself the average figure is now over 250 to the square mile. 

From many points of view South-eastern Thailand represents an extension of 
the central plain as far as the Cardamom mountains which mark the frontier 
with Cambodia. But the rainfall along this west-facmg coastal fringe is distinctly 
heavier than that m the coastal plain, and this is reflected m a more luxuriant 
natural vegetation, particularly on the numerous hills which diversify the relief. 

South of Pechaburi, pemnsular Thailand also is characterized by heavy rainfall, 
and in these more southerly latitudes the range of seasonal variation m both 
rainfall and temperature is significantly less than in other parts of the country. 
From the Kra isthmus southwards Thailand occupies the full width of the pemn- 
sula, but even so the greater part of it is dramed by a series of north-west flowmg 
rivers to the eastern shore, which is easily linked by coastal craft to the Menam 
delta. Nevertheless, this attractive countryside, with its densely wooded Mils, 
its sandy, palm-fringed beaches and broad alluvial valleys, is very similar to 
Kedah and Kelantan in nearby Malaya, and tMs physical resemblance is intensi- 
fied by the mcreasmg predominance of the Malay element m the population 
south of Songkhla (Smggora). Both here and farther north, where the region 
merges with the central plain, peninsular Thailand supports an average density 
of close upon 100 to the square mile. 

In contrast to all the regions so far described is the Korat plateau of the north- 
east wMch is climatically analogous to the dry zone of Burma but, m the absence 
of any great river like the Irrawaddy, is much inferior to its Burmese counterpart 
in both the character of its soils^ and the availability of water for irrigation. 
As a result of the defective drainage across its gently sloping surface, the plateau 
is waterlogged and muddy m the monsoon season, and desiccated and barren 
for the rest of the year. While its mtrmsic carrying capacity is obviously inferior 
to that of most other parts of the country, the population density of 50-100 to the 
square mile is not noticeably below the average for the outlymg regions, but it is 
generally agreed that rural living standards there are the lowest m the kmg- 
dom. 

With the exception of the Korat plateau, whose only important rivers, the 
Nam Mun and the Nam Si, drain eastwards to the Mekong, virtually the whole 
of the present temtories of Thailand focus naturally on the Menam delta and, 

^ See below, p 508 et seq. 

® These are predominantly sedentary lateritic soils, derived from the local sandstone ; 
Korat has no large expanses of afluvium comparable to those of the middle and lower 
Irrawaddy valley, though the deposits in the valleys of the Nam Mun and Nam Si are 
not msigmficant. 
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in View of the traditional primacy of river communications wit h m the country, 
this has greatly facihtated the task of national unification. 

In common with the other countries of mainland South-east Asia, Thailand 
has experienced a sequence of population movements from north to south smce 
very early times, and even as recently as the decade I 937““47 
provmces which showed a dechne in numbers (against a national average mcrease 
of c. 17 per cent) were Chiengmai and Mae-hongson in the extreme north- 
west® 

As m Burma, the relatively small mtenor valleys, which were the first areas to 
be occupied by invaders from the north, offered the least difiiculty m respect of 
water control, and it is accordmgly in the vicimty of Sawankalok, Sukothai and 
Chiengmai that some of the earhest Thai principahties arose after the great 
dispersal from Nan Chao in the 13th century."^ 

However, the drift to the south was so rapid that by the middle of the 14th 
century the Thais had become the dommant people over the whole of the central 
plam and, with the foundmg of Ayuthia m 1350, the Menam delta was firmly 
estabhshed as the nuclear region of the Siamese kmgdom. Thus, in contrast to 
Burma, where the earher Mons of the coastal frmge mamtained their identity 
and a separate focus of pohtical power for centuries, their co unterparts m the 
Siamese plains were absorbed by their conquerors, and the oldMon kingdom of 
Dvaravati disappeared completely from the map. 

Nevertheless, the Thai peoples, though all stemming from a common source 
m the plateau of Yunnan, have never smce cohered to form a smgle national 
group. Differences both m dates of migration and m the character of the country- 
sides m which they ultimately settled fostered division into several groups, and 
while m wntten language and material culture these contmued to preserve many 
afiinities one with another, recognizable distmctions persisted between those 
who inhabited the plateaux® and those who settled in the plains. 

Thus, while the latter group were able fairly qmckly to build a populous and 
powerful kmgdom in the lowlands focusmg on the middle and lower Menam, 
the others remained divided among a series of smaller and weaker pohtical 
units stretchmg from the Shan states in the west through the principahties of 
northern Siam to the Lao territories of Lan Chang, which prior to the i8th 
century embraced both the modern Laos and the greater part of the Korat 
plateau. Moreover, these pohtical divisions were reflected in other ways, and the 
Thais of the plams, with their higher standard of hvmg and more intensely 
Indianized culture, came to regard their less sophisticated kinsmen of the up- 
lands as economically and socially inferior to themselves. 

So far as those of the Shan plateau were concerned, the closeness of the 

® De Young, p 199. 

^ But note that there was a Lao kingdom at Lampun in A d. 570 and there were other 
settlements m the 9th century. See above, p 105 

® Stnctly speakmg, the Thais usually inhabited the valleys withm the plateaux rather 
than the plateaux proper Cf. Tinker’s comments on the Shans. See above, p. 432, note 6. 
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geographical links with the Irrawaddy/Sittang lowlands led at an early stage to 
pohtical ahgnment towards Burma rather than Siam, and until very recently it 
seemed that the peoples of Korat, as well as those of the Laos plateau, would 
likewise remam pohtically separate from the Siamese kingdom. For although the 
western rim of the Korat plateau rarely rises much above 1,500 ft. and can 
scarcely be regarded as a major physical barrier, the absence of direct river 
commumcation with the region was a serious drawback and, notwithstandmg 
the annexation of the Korat territories towards the end of the i8th century and 
the occupation of Vientiane m 1827,^ Siamese control over the plateau was little 
more than nominal until the buildmg of the north-eastern railway early in the 
present century.^® 

With the northern territories geographical links were certainly closer, and most 
of the lesser prmcipahties there were absorbed into the Siamese kmgdom at a 
much earher date, though it was not until the end of the i8th century that the 
rulers of Chiengmai were fully subordmated to the central government whose 
headquarters had meanwhile (1782) been shifted south to Bangkok. For although 
the Menam provides an obvious route to the northern territories, the value of its 
tributaries as waterways is very limited, especially durmg the long dry season 
when they can be navigated only by very shallow craft. Thus the north also 
remamed m large measure isolated from the delta, and it was mainly on this 
account that the metropohtan Siamese habitually regarded the inhabitants of 
the north as well as those of the north-east, as Lao and not Thai, though both 
groups have more commonly referred to themselves by the latter name,^^ 

In the southern extremity of the country, on the other hand, the ethnic 
distinction between Thai and Malay is real enough, and neither there nor m the 
Cambodian provmces of Battambang and Angkor, which were annexed in 1795, 
did the Thais succeed m imposing their language or their customs on the indi- 
genous population to any sigmficant extent. 

II. MODERNIZATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

As described in Chapter 4, the great revival of Siamese power, after a succession 
of defeats at the hands of the Burmese, dates from the closing years of the i8th 
century, though contact with the industrialized West did not begin on a sigm- 
ficant scale until the reign of Kmg Mongkut (Rama IV), 1851-68. Admittedly, the 
Burney treaty had been signed with Britain m 1826^^, though from the Siamese 
pomt of view its main purpose had been to keep the West at arm’s length. 
Meanwhile the British conquests in Burma were not unwelcome m that they 
severely crippled the power of Siam’s most hated rival, but with the advance 
of the French in Cambodia it was clear that Siam was faced with a new and more 

® This then became effectively Siamese, but the French compelled Siam to cede all the 
areas east of the Mekong in 1893 

See below, p 490. De Yoimg, p 7 See above, p. 149. 
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formidable threat in an area over which it had at least some pretensions to 
suzerainty^ However, while this was an important factor in strengthemng the 
Siamese resolve to modernize in order to survive^ the decision to pursue such a 
policy had already been taken by the time Mongkut ascended the throne, and the 
1855 treaty with Bntam, negotiated by Sir John Bowring, marked the beginning 
of the new era. 

Under this agreement the pnnaple of extra-territoriahty was accepted, 
freedom of trade guaranteed to Bntish subjects, and import duties estabhshed 
at a flat rate of 3 per cent. In effect these provisions represented a modified 
form of those accepted by China after the Opium War twelve years previously, 
and the precedent thus estabhshed was closely followed m treaties made with 
most of the other leading Western powers in the course of the next fifteen years, 
and with Japan m 1898.^® 

The pohcy of opemng the country to Western influence was contmued and 
extended under Chulalongkorn (Rama V) during whose long reign from 1868 
to 19I0 feudahsm and slavery were abolished, a modern avil service created, a 
Western-style university founded and both railways and large-scale irrigation 
works introduced. In comparison with many neighbouring countries Siam was 
fortunate m havmg two such able monarchs at this critical period in its history, 
and Chulalongkorn in particular showed great skill in pursumg what may be 
called a policy of divide and rule in reverse. Thus British pre-eminence in the 
commercial and financial fields was counterbalanced by the appointment of 
French experts m the judiciary and Damsh officers in the pohce force. But these 
tactics broke down when the construction of the Bangkok-Ayuthia-Korat 
railway was entrusted to a Bntish contractor and a German director, and as a 
result of the disputes which followed the government had to take over the task in 
1896. 

Apart from a short privately owned Ime from Bangkok to Paknam (which was 
opened m 1893^^) the Korat line was the first important section of railway to be 
built in the country, a fact whidh should be viewed against the background of the 
French advance mto Laos m 1893. But with the completion of the new railway 
m 1900, the hitherto remote provmces of the Korat plateau were brought into 
elsy communication with the Menam delta, and thereafter the trade of the whole 
plateau region began to gravitate mcreasmgly towards Bangkok. 

The second major railway project was to extend the system ftom Ayuthia to 
the north, and here agam political considerations were paramount. During the 
closing years of the 19th century, a substantial volume of trade had developed 
under the auspices of Chinese merchants between the northern Siamese towns 
and lower Burma, and indeed the caravan route from Raheng across the Western 
Hills to Moulmeiti had far outstripped the traditional but not very efficient river 

No treaty was concluded with China until 1946. Today Thailand continues to recog- 
nize the Formosa government of Chiang Kai-shek See below, p 522 

Later incorporated with the State Railway system 
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routes from the north to the sea via Bangkok, It was thus m order to prevent the 
north from drifting into the British Burmese orbit that the northern extension 
was put imder construction m 1898, and further pomt was given to this deasion 
by a revolt of the northern clans m 1901 by which time the new hne had not 
advanced beyond Lopburi. However, after Uttaradit was reached and a spur built 
to Sawankalok in 1909, the central government’s control over the north was 
greatly strengthened, though it was not imtil 1921 that the hne was completed 
as far as the present railhead at Chiengmai. 

Meanwhile the first stretch of the south-eastern line was fimshed (to Sha- 
jeungdhrao) m 1908, the year after the French annexation of the two Cambodian 
provinces of Battambang and Siemreap (Angkor) had caused a renewal of Siamese 
anxiety regardmg the safety of the eastern frontier. This hne was eventually 
extended m 1926 to the border town of Aranya Trades but no coimexion existed 
on the Cambodian side until after the Second World War. 

The construction of the southern railway likewise came too late to prevent 
the loss of valuable peripheral territories. Not long after Pechaburi had been 
linked with Bangkok in 1903 German proposals were put forward for a further 
extension to the south. It was on these grounds that the British, who had long 
been desirous of keepmg any third power out of the ICra isthmus, persuaded the 
Siamese government m 1909 to sign a new treaty. In return for British rehnqmsh- 
ment of most of their extra-territorial rights, Siam agreed that the railway 
should be constructed under a British loan and the four Malay states of Kedah, 
Perhs, Kelantan and Trengganu, over which Siamese control had hitherto been 
very tenuous, should be transferred to British protection. 

By 1917 a link was effected with the Malayan system at Padang Besar in 
Perhs, and a further branch was opened to Sungei Golok on the Kelantan border 
m 1920. The only important hnes built by the Siamese between 1920 and 1941 
were the two extensions from Korat, respectively to Warindra opposite Ubol m 
the east, and to Udon m the north-east, and with the completion of these two 
the total length of the system reached 1,925 miles, all of it metre gauge.^^ 

By the time of the Second World War, therefore, Thailand had a fairly extensive 
railway network, and no part of the kingdom was more than 150 miles from a 
hne. Moreover, although m the total volume of freight and the number of 
passengers carried the Thai State Railways lagged behind the Burma Railways, 
their relative importance mtemally was distmctly greater and they undoubtedly 
played a decisive part m enabhng the central government to tighten its hold over 
such outlymg areas as had not m the meantime been annexed by either Britam 
or France. 

In large measure this state of affairs was a reflection of the marked inferiority 

The earhest lines were built on the 4 ft 8i in. gauge, but the decision to link up with 
the Malayan system led to conversion of the whole Siamese system to the metre gauge. 
Stamp (D), p 217. Note that Burma and Indochina also use the metre gauge, though the 
Indonesian railways are mainly on the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
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of Thailand’s natural waterways to those of Burma. Thus the Menam, though 
navigable by steam launches for some 250 miles durmg the high-water season, 
IS so reduced in flow duriag the dry season^® that the shallowness of its channel 
and the presence of shifting sandbanks prevent such navigation above Paknam- 
poh, which IS only 120 miles from the sea and the other rivers afford even less 
scope for using large modern craft. 

On the lower reaches of the Menam and related rivers, it is true, regular 
passenger sailings link all the mam towns, but even so the vessels concerned 
are much smaller than those used on the lower Irrawaddy. For the most part 
cargo IS carried m small country boats, which are often towed m long Imes, 
sometimes of 50 or more, by powerful launches, before bemg dropped off one by 
one to complete their journeys to particular villages under their own sail, along 
the tributary streams or canals leadmg off from the mam river.^'^ 

Such traffic takes place m the delta throughout the year, and even elsewhere 
small country craft: carry a very large share of the total traffic durmg the wet 
season. Thus much the greater part of the rice crop moves to the nulls by boat 
m December-January, which is three to four months before the rivers have 
dropped to their mimmum level. Moreover, in most areas the great majority 
of villages are situated on river (or canal) banks, the houses especially m the 
central plams bemg built on stilts of 5-6 ft. high m order to be above flood level, 
and the older quarters of Bangkok itself are ahgned along the river and the 
numerous mtersectmg klongs (canals), in a maimer which has led to the city’s 
bemg known as the Vemce of the East. 

By contrast with the Menam, the great Mekong, which flows for over 1,000 
miles along the eastern boundary of Thailand, is of small account m the country’s 
transport system, owing partly to the direction of its course and partly to the 
series of rapids which obstruct it farther downstream.^® 

In respect of road transport Thailand made much slower progress even than 
Burma before the Second World War. Admittedly, local tracks have served most 
parts of the countryside smce time immemorial, but these become temporarily 
impassable even to bullock carts for long periods durmg the rams, and m much 
of the central plams may be under water for months at a stretch. This problem 
of the annual floodmg of the focal region of the country has constituted a major 
obstacle to the creation of an effective national road network^® though it has also 
been reinforced by the government’s reluctance to build roads which might 
compete with the State Railways. Thus, imtil recently roads have been built 
almost entirely as feeders to the latter, notably m northern Thailand and in the 

See above, p 417 The flow at Paknampoh is 54,000 cu ft per second in the wet 
season and 4,000 cu ft per second in the dry season. See Dobby (H), p 267 

In 1949 there were 254 steam launches, with a total gross tonnage of 3,3335 and 2,441 
motor launches, with a total gross tonnage of 14,099, on the country’s inland waterways 
However this situation may be greatly changed if the new Mekong project is imple- 
mented. See below, p. 573. 

The embankments built as part of water-control schemes can also serve as road beds, 
and this practice is now being mcreasmgly adopted 
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between the manner in which these changes operate in the two countries. In the 
first place, whereas the heart of the old Burmese kmgdom had hitherto been m 
the intenor dry zone, the Menam delta was already the focus of the Siamese 
state before the large-scale cultivation of rice for export began. Nevertheless, 
although the delta was the most densely populated region in the country, the 
greater part of its surface was still uncultivated in 1855, and there was thus ample 
scope for extendmg the acreage under rice in this area which enjoyed iho 
supreme advantage of accessibihty to ocean transport. 

Moreover, the local peasantry were able to obtain squatter’s rights by the 
simple device of clearmg unoccupied land and planting a crop on it. Indeed it 
was mainly by spontaneous colonization of this kind, involving no great mtemal 
migrations of people like those m Burma, that the best parts of the delta^^ were 
first brought under the plough, and until the beginning of the present century 
virtually all the export rice came from there. However, after railway hnks were 
estabhshed with the Korat plateau and the northern part of the central plain, 
both of these regions also began to contribute their quota. Today the central 
plain as a whole includmg the delta) accounts for some 56 per cent of 
Thailand’s rice production and 75 per cent of its export, the remaining 25 per 
cent commg mostly from the north-east. 

Yet while the central plam is renowned for the high quahty of its rice, the 
region is by no means ideal for paddy cultivation. For the average rainfall there 
durmg the growmg season is only about 41 m., which provides less than two- 
thkds the amount of water required for successful paddy growing in these 
latitudes.^® But the annual flooding by the Menam is able to make up the 
defiaency over most parts of the delta normally under paddy, providmg that the 
level of water m the river at Ayuthia is ii ft. 6 in. above the average level in the 
Bight of Bangkok for some 2^ months m the year.^^ 

Unfortunately, though this represents something like the average flood 
condition, the variabihty of rainfall is such that over the 99 years prior to 1930, 
30 were so dry that the river level was seriously below the necessary figure and in 
another 15 it was so much above it as to cause severe damage to crops by exces- 
sive flooding. To some extent the problems arismg from madequate flood levels 
could be offset by the buildmg of large distribution canals, and the earhest 
irrigation works of modern times, includmg the big Rangsit scheme of the 1880s, 
were of this kmd. But although the latter opened up a large area of swamp land 
to the north-east of Bangkok, the problem of water supply there was not effec- 
tively solved, and in 1899 the government sought the services of the Dutch 
engmeer J. H. Van der Heide, to devise a more comprehensive and reliable 
irrigation scheme.^^ 

Best, that is, m the sense of having satisfactory natural water supphes Many other 
areas still uncultivated today could become equally productive if proper water control 
were provided Siam - Nature and industry ^ p 187. Credner, p 213. 

See Siam - Nature and industry^ p 192 et seq , and Ingram, p. 81 et seq for fuller 
details 
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In the event Van der Heide’s proposals^ which centred on the building of a 
great barrage across the Menam at Chainad^ were turned down by the govern- 
ment as too costly, but a senes of disastrous years from 1909 to 1912 led to a 
re-examination of the whole problem. On the advice of a British consultant, 
Sir Thomas Ward, who considered that the population of the area was not yet 
numerous enough to justify the construction of so elaborate a project as that 
recommended by Van der Heide, work began on a series of lesser schemes which 
could ultimately be Imked together. By 1938 the total irrigated area stood at 
I I milli on acres^^ but in the absence of large water-storage facilities such as had 
been envisaged by Van der Heide, crop failure remained an ever-present threat 
m the years of subnormal floodmg. 

The type of economy which has grown up m the central plam during the 
past 60-70 years is essentially monocultural. Particularly in the delta proper 
where most of the land remains under flood till January or later, the raising of a 
second crop is virtually impossible, and except for small but intensively culti- 
vated areas of Chmese market gardens m the vicimty of Bangkok and other 
towns, the region is one vast sea of paddy. Apart from rice cultivation, which is 
dependent on the water buffalo for ploughing^®, only fishmg and the raismg of a 
few ducks^^ are of much importance to the ordmary peasant, though on the outer 
fhnge of the plam a httle more variety is apparent, and besides frmt and vege- 
tables there are about 9,600 acres under cotton 

So far as rice cultivation is concerned the best results are obtained from the 
transplantmg method (dam) which, as practised here, does not differ very greatly 
from that m the Irrawaddy delta.^® But in much of the Menam delta the depth 
of water is such that floatmg rice must be grovm, and this has to be sovm broad- 
cast {wari) because the long brittle stalks are too fragile to withstand uprootmg 
when the plant is young. Moreover, the broadcast method is generally adopted 
with ordinary wet rice wherever family holdings are larger than 10 acres for, 
in the absence of labour from outside the family circle, transplantmg becomes an 
impossibflity.^^ 

While the average size of family holding m the central plam is about 12 acres, 
much of the best irrigated land of the delta, such as that served by the Rangsit 
scheme, is held m larger umts of 15 or more acres, and m the Dhanyaburi 
district near Bangkok the average holdmg is 40 acres and 85 per cent of the farmers 

Ingram, pp 84-5 

Most fa m ilies here have a pair of buffaloes, and this is common m many other parts 
of the country In the north and north-east, where soils are generally hghter, however, 
bullocks are often preferred for ploughing, and the bullock cart is widely used for local 
transport m nearly all parts of the country De Young, p 91 

Mmnly by Chinese, who also use duck droppings to fertihze their market gardens 
Ibid.i p. 99. 

At least 80 per cent of the country’s nee is dam See De Young, p 80, and Siam - 
nature and industry ^ pp 204-16 

Considerable seasonal labour comes into the delta from the north-east for harvestmg. 
De Young, pp 85-7 
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are tenants, as against 36 per cent for the central plain as a whole. For with the 
beginnings of organized irrigation, delta land began to acquire a real cash value 
early in the present century and the old practice of simply squattmg on unoccu- 
pied land became a thmg of the past. 

A further feature of the areas of more highly commercialized farming has been 
the growth of dispersed umts of settlement m place of the traditional compact 
village, and m such circumstances the old co-operative orgamzation of ploughmg 
and harvestmg has mevitably disappeared. Agam m keepmg with the com- 
mercialized character of farimng m the central plain rents are nowadays paid 
m cash^®, and it is under these conditions that rural mdebtedness reaches its 
peak. According to Zimmerman 49 per cent of the farm famihes m the central 
plain were m debt m 1930, and m Andrews’ opinion this represented 80 per cent 
of the total rural mdebtedness m the country. 

However, the extent of rural mdebtedness even m the delta has remained 
relatively small in comparison with that in many other parts of South-east Asia, 
and while much of the total is owed to Chmese shopkeepers and rice dealers, 
there is no evidence to suggest that these are more rapacious than mdigenous 
Siamese money-lenders. Nevertheless, the hold which the Chinese have gamed 
over the millmg and marketmg of nee constitutes a social problem of the first 
magmtude. By 1942-5 between 80 and 90 per cent of all the rice mills m the 
country were Chinese owned and almost exclusively Chmese staffed, and Chinese 
middlemen controlled practically the whole of the rice crop from the moment it 
left the farmer’s hands. 

Outside the central plam the regional economies are everywhere based 
primarily upon subsistence farming, and although most of the outlymg areas 
supply one or more commodities for the export market, the more important of 
these, namely teak, rubber and tm, may perhaps be regarded as secondary 
developments to the more intensively organized production m either Burma or 
British Malaya. 

The traditional farming system of the north is characterized by skilful 
adaptation to a shorter growing season, lower rainfall and Ughter soils than those 
of the central plam In these circumstances wet rice cannot be cultivated without 
a supplementary water supply, but the comparatively narrow valleys of the 
northern rivers were well suited to the practice of the simple irrigation tech- 
mques which the Thais brought with them from Yunnan. In fact, such methods, 
co-operatively organized under the supervision of the village headman, have been 
m regular use there for centuries, and m the small alluvial tracts where they are 
able to provide water all the year roimd, a fairly mtensive system of agriculture 
has been evolved, based on rice as the mam crops supplemented with beans, vege- 
tables, ground nuts, cotton^^ and tobacco as secondary crops m the dry season, 

Owmg to the shortness of the summer growmg season all the rice here is of 

Such tenancy as exists elsewhere is largely on a share-crop basis Ihd , p 75 er seq 
There were 10,400 acres under cotton in the north in 1948 Ingram, p 119. 
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the fast-ripening glutinous kindj and it is m part because of the small overseas 
demand for this^^ that no serious attempt has been made to develop export 
producuon. However^ since the imposition of a 25 per cent import duty on 
manufactured tobacco m 19273^® production of both Siamese and Virginia 
tobacco has expanded rapidly in northern Thailand and much the greater part of 
the country’s total supphes^ which are now enough to meet the mternal demand, 
are grown m this region. In recent years the State Tobacco Monopoly has 
operated buymg stations and curmg sheds both here and in the north-east, 
and seedlings are distributed free to farmers who undertake to sell their crop to 
the government. 

With such a source of cash m addition to a fairly wide range of subsistence 
crops, poultry, pigs and fish m the local streams, the northern peasant may enjoy 
a relatively good standard of hving on an average-sized holding of 4 acres, and 
even the 27 per cent of the farmers who have no land of their own are probably 
better off than the great mass of their countrymen in the north-east. 

The foregomg remarks apply only to the valley population of north Thailand, 
and not to the more prinutive uplanders who rely wholly or mainly on shiftmg 
tillage. Economically, however, the northern hills are most important as the 
mam centre of the Siamese teak industry which began on a commercial scale 
at the end of the 19th century, following mcipient signs of exhaustion in the teak 
forests of Burma.^^ In contrast to other productive activities m the north, the 
teak mdustry has been largely in alien hands, and besides the four British, one 
French and one Danish firm whose combmed interests were estimated at over 
million m 1924, local Chmese are also responsible for a part of the production. 
Though the volume of exports has been declining m recent years, this is partly 
due to an increase in the use of teak for constructional purposes within the 
country, and only about one-third of total production is nowadays exported. 
Individual logs are floated down the northern tributaries Of the Menam to such 
places as Raheng, Sawankalok and Uttaradit, where they are assembled into 
rafts which contmue the Journey southwards to the sawmills at Bangkok. 

The Korat plateau of the north-east presents an altogether less satisfactory 
picture than the north. Here the difficulties arising from a similarly short 
growing season and an even lower average rainfall are further aggravated by the 
poverty and porosity of the prevailmg sandy soils. Thus, except in the wide and 
seasonally mundated valleys of the two main rivers, the Nam Mun and the Nam 
Si, little wet cultivation is possible and even in these areas where, as Dobby 
has observed, even simple forms of water control would seem to offer obvious 
advantages, no indigenous system of irrigation ever developed in the past.^® 

Plus the high cost of transport by rail 

On tobacco see Ingram, pp l40-’42, and De Young, pp 95-^ 

On teak see Ingram, pp 105-8. Besides teak, yang is also exploited commercially in 
many upland areas Sixty-three per cent of Thailand fs forested 

Dobby (H), p 271. But note that tank irrigation is now bemg mtroduced there See 
below, p 509 
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Away firom the rivers, and more especially m the outer foothills, shifting 
cultivation of dry rice and other crops is commonly practised by the Thais 
themselves. The area mvolved is apt to be substantially larger m bad years than 
m good, but the average figure cannot be far short of half a milhon acres out of a 
total of some 5^ milhon cultivated m the whole region.^^ 

Yet although this latter figure represents only 7 per cent of the area of the 
Korat plateau, and the average size of farm holdmgs there is a mere 2 J acres, 
this region provides a considerable export of rice, the area under paddy there 
havmg risen from 1,560,000 acres m 1920-24 to 4,800,000 acres m 1948-50.^'^ 
Moreover, non-glutmous varieties now account for 30 per cent of the total crop 
m what for dimatic reasons has traditionally been a glutinous-rice region and 
some 300,000 tons of the former are exported annually m addition to the sale of 
a small quantity of glutinous rice to central Thailand. Apart from this 20 or so 
per cent of the country’s rice exports, the north-east has no major cash crop, 
though the 56,000 acres under cotton and the widespread cultivation of tobacco, 
kenaf and maize are worth notmg. More important than these, however, is the 
rearing of cattle for sale in other parts of the country as well as for local use. 
This activity is essentially a part of the ordmary peasant farmmg system, 
though It IS particularly well developed in northern Korat where the percentage 
of land under rice is very low. All-told approximately half of the country’s 
5 million buffaloes and a similar proportion of its cattle are raised m the 
north-east and this is enough to provide a surplus for sale and also to give a 
useful - if still pitifully small - amount of ammal manure for this region of 
exceptionally poor soils.®® 

So far as the remaining regions are concerned their subsistence agriculture 
calls for httle comment. Both the south-east and the south obtam below average 
yields of rice, but coconuts and other frmts, together with coastal fish, give mqre 
vanety to the staple diet, and hving standards are reasonably high. In additio^ 
the south-east produces small quantities of pepper, cardamoms and rubber for 
cash, but much the greater part of the country’s rubber acreage is m the far 
south, beyond the Kra isthmus.®® 

Smce 1920 the area under rubber has risen from a mere 29,000 acres to 
362,000 m 1934 and 780,000 m 1950, and of this some 67 per cent is in small- 
holdings of less than 20 acres and only about 8 per cent is accounted for by 
plantations of over 80 acres. Official returns show most of the cultivators as 
Thai, but at least half are ethmcally Chinese and most of the others are Malay. 
By comparison with the standards which obtam m the Federation of Malaya 
production is mefficient, and although the government Rubber Division now 

Ibtd.s p 279. 37 Ingram, p 50. 

Without this manure the nee yields there would be even less than they are at present 
See below, pp 28-9 On hvestock, which also includes considerable numbers of pigs in 
me north-e^t, see Credner, pp, 246-50 Secondary crops m Korat mclude kapok, 
tapioca and bananas. ^ ^ 

On rubber, see Ingram, pp 10 1-5. 
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provides good-quality material for planting at low cost, overall yields still remain 
low. Output m 1959 amounted to 10 per cent of the world total natural rubber, 
and apart from a minute fraction used m the local footwear mdustry all Siamese 
rubber is exported.^® 

The penmsula south of the Kra isthmus is also the scene of nearly all the 
Siamese tm-mming mdustry Here, as in western Malaya, the alluvial deposits 
are extremely easy to work by primitive hand methods, and m fact Chmese 
mimng activity of this kmd, centred in Phuket, has a history which goes back 
several centuries. After 1907, however, when an Austrahan company began 
operations with tm dredges in the vicimty of Tongkah Harbour, Western con- 
cerns usmg modern techmques have assumed a growing share of production, 
and m 1950 25 names, all but three of them British or Austrahan owned, accoimted 
for about two-thirds of the output, the remamder coming from some 300 much 
smaller Chmese mines, most of which used the gravel-pumpmg method Practi- 
cally the whole of the tm output, which represented 9 7 per cent of total world 
production m 1961, is exported via Malaya, where smeltmg takes place prior to 
despatch to Europe and the U.S A. 

IV. NATIONALISM AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN THE INTER-WAR YEARS 

As the precedmg pages have shown, several distmctive regional economies, 
broadly reflecting the main natural divisions of the country, have emerged in 
Siam with increasing clarity durmg the past 70 or 80 years. But at the same time 
the distmction between mdigenous and ahen economic activity has also grown 
sharper, with subsistence farmmg and the cultivation of rice for export remainmg 
in Siamese hands while the production of tm, rubber and teak, together with the 
millin g and export of rice and the import and distributive trade as a whole, have 
been predommantly controlled by ahens, either European or Chmese. 

In this respect, therefore, the experience of independent Siam has not differed 
fundamentally from that of formerly dependent Burma, and mdeed the size and 
influence of its ahen Asian mmority are predommantly greater than m any other 
South-east Asian country apart from Malaya. To a considerable extent geo- 
graphical propmqmty explams the centuries-old history of Chmese settlement in 
Siam, and well before the growth of regular seaborne commerce between the 
two countries m the 17th century there was a flourishmg caravan trade between 
Yunnan and northern Siam. By the beginning of the 19th century, Chinese 
traders occupied an mfluential position m court circles, and several contemporary 

Formerly most of the export was via Peuangj but the greater part now goes direct to 
the U S A In 1955 the government set up a pilot plant at Koh Hongs^ Songkhla^ to in- 
struct rubber growers m modem methods of making rubber smoked sheets and processmg 
latex. 

See Weekly Overseas Matl^ Special supplement on Thailand^ September 153 1951, 
p. 10, and Ingram, pp 98-101 
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European travellers estimated that more than half the population of Bangkok 
was ethnically Chmese.^^ 

Nevertheless, large-scale immigration of Chmese did not begm until around 
the imddle of the century and, as m other parts of South-east Asia, the move- 
ment was almost entirely by sea, mainly from Haman and the adjacent coastlands. 
Throughout the second half of the 19th century the Chinese immigrants con- 
centrated markedly m the delta, as the focus of the country’s commercial life, 
and also m the tm-minmg areas of the south where, particularly m Phulcet, they 
formed for many years a virtual imperium in impeno.^^ 

Despite a considerable filling out of the pattern as a result of continued heavy 
immigration during the early decades of the present century, these two con- 
centrations are snll apparent, but today there are few towns m any part of the 
country without their Chmese shopkeepers, and the small boats of itinerant 
Chinese merchants penetrate to the farthest navigable reaches of the prmcipal 
rivers. 

Until well mto the present century most of the Chmese immigrants who 
settled permanently married Siamese wives and, thanks to the ethnic similarity 
between the two peoples, assimilation was easily effected. Many Chmese, 
especially the more successful merchants, took Siamese names and the offsprmg 
of mixed marriages - the so-called luk chin - were often highly esteemed for 
their mental alertness. 

Meanwhile, however, as the power and wealth of the Chmese commumty 
grew,^ the practice developed after 1900 or so of sendmg home for wives of 
Chmese race. And with the rise of the Kuo Mm Tang after the First World 
War the process of assimilation was further slowed down, as the Chinese m 
Siam began to found their own schools and organize their own Chambers of 
Commerce.^ 

About this time also, the Siamese themselves first became seriously affected by 
the stirrmgs of Asian nationalism and though this did not assume so mtense a 
form as in some colomal territories, the small Western-educated Siamese 6hte 
were mspired by the Kuo Mm Tang m China to press for the termmation of the 
old 19th-century treaues which seriously hmited their country’s fiscal autonomy 
and perpetuated various Western extra-territorial privileges. In this connexion 
the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of Commerce and Navigation (1925) marked an 
important advance though the British msisted that the tariff on all the more 
important types of manufaaured goods should be limited to 5 per cent for the 
ensumg ten years.^® 

Before this period had elapsed, however, other changes were ushered in by 
the bloodless revolution of 1932. This, the first of the series of coups d'etat which 

For details of these reports see Purcell (D), Chapter ii. 

Ibid, Chapter 12. 

Chmese economic mterests in Siam in the inter-war years exceeded those of all the 
Western powers put together. 

See Crosby (A), Chapter 13. « Ingram, p. 181. 
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have punctuated the recent history of Siam^ wa5 led by a group of young artny 
officers and a handful of other professional men;> who exploited the local dis- 
content attendant on the worldwide economic crisis in order to replace the old 
absolutist system by a constitutional monarchy. 

Although the revolution succeeded m effectmg this constitutional change/'^ 
differences of opimon soOn appeared within the movement and the more radical 
wmgj under Pridi Banomyong, who favoured nationalization of rice production 
and trade^ was defeated. Thereafter, government came increasingly under the 
control of the army, Pibul Songgram eventually becoiUmg Prinie Mimster m 
1938, and under this regime more conservative economic pohcies were combmed 
with strong nationahst demands for the terimnation of Western treaty rights 
and the curbing of ChmeSe economic power within the country.^® In 1937 the 
1925 Treaty With Britam had been replaced by another which removed the 
last vestiges of extra-territoriality and left Siamese fiscal autonomy completely 
ummpeded. Similar treaties followed with other Western powers and between 
1929 and 1939 the British share in Siam’s imports fell ftom 17 6 per cent to 
1 1 3 per cent, while that of Japan rose from 2 8 to 14 8 per cent, a figure which 
was largely accounted for by Japan’s rapid gains in textiles sales. 

Nevertheless, while this shift m the source of manufactured goods may have 
been commercially advantageous as well as pohtically acceptable, the Siamese 
government was anxious to build up its own manufacturing mdustries, and its 
newly acquired tariff autonomy made it possible for the first time to afford 
sigmficant protection to this end. 

In common with neighbourmg lands, Thailand has an old-estabhshed tradition 
of handicraft industry^^ and though some branches of this suffered severely 
from the competition of imported manufactures after 1855, others have survived 
surprismgly well, so that m the regions outside the commercialized central plam 
such industry is probably more important than in any other major part of South- 
east Asia. Thus Andrews estimated m 1934-5 that handicraft mdustry was respon- 
sible for 32 per cent of the peasants’ money mcome in the north-east, 26 per cent 
m the north, 30 per cent in the south and even 18 per cent m the central plam. 

Before the mtroduction of Western manufactures, cotton and silk weaVmg Were 
almost ubiqmtous, though both Were especially important m the north-east as 
supplements to the low mcome obtamable from agriculture there Sericulture in 
particular was well suited to such an environment, and even the ordmary 
peasantry customarily wore coarse silk clothmg, while the better-grade fabrics 
were sold as far afield as Burma, With the improvement m transport after 
1900 the influx of cheap European cottons caused a serious dechne m the Korat 
silk mdustry, and the government’s attempts to counteract this With the help 

The constitution^ which represented a tentative step towards democracy, provided for 
a single-chamber legislature, with half the members elected by popular vote and the other 
half nominated, ostensibly by the Crown but m practice by the government of the day 

See below, pp 512, 514 and 521-2 

See Ingram, Chapter 6, De Young, pp 102-3, Stam - nature and industry Chapter 15 
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of Japanese advisers met with only limited success, though the industry still 
survives in the villages away from the mam hnes of commumcations. 

Locally grown cotton is also of some importance m the same area, and to a 
lesser extent m the north, but the domestic manufacture of cotton textiles 
declined steadily until well mto the present century, and accordmg to Ingram^® 
the product of domestic cotton weavmg was only half as great as the volume of 
imported cloth prior to the Second World War. 

On the other hand, such activities as the makmg of tiles and bricks, carts and 
boats, and plaited bamboo hats and baskets, all of which rehed on local materials 
and catered for local conditions unfamihar to Western manufacturers, have 
contmued to flourish, as also have certain specialized crafts, notably the produc- 
tion of niello ware, that is silver inlaid with a black alloy of lead, sulphur, copper 
and silver, which is centred mainly m Bangkok and Nakhomsnthamrat. 

Before the 1932 revolution the Siamese authonties had been attemptmg to 
strengthen the position of the survivmg handicraft mdustries, mainly through 
the activities of the Arts and Crafts School estabhshed for that purpose m Bang- 
kok. But under the nationahst regime attention shifted to the possibihty of settmg 
up Western-style factory mdustries, of which the number hitherto estabhshed 
by pubhc and private enterprise was extremely small. 

As m other parts of South-east Asia the mam obstacle to the estabhshment of 
modem mdustry m Siam, apart from the small size of the local market, was the 
absence of an indigenous mercantile class, which had-jalready enabled the 
Chmese to obtam a preponderant share m the small-scale manufacture of cheap 
consumer goods m Bangkok. 

For this reason, therefore, the government decided m the later 1930s to 
estabhsh a series of semi-official tradmg orgamzations and factories under Thai 
control. Between 1935 and 1941 a cotton mill was erected at Bangkok, a second 
paper factory at Kanburi, a modern sugar plant at Lampang and a caimery at 
Pak Chang, as well as a series of lesser mdustrial undertakmgs m other parts of 
the country, and m 1941 the Bntish-American Tobacco Company’s cigarette 
factories m Bangkok were taken over by the State Tobacco Monopoly. 

In this way, therefore, the foundations of a nationahst economic pohcy were 
bemg laid in the years immediately preceding the Pacific War, but, m the 
absence of any form of external economic assistance, the scale and progress of 
mdustriahzation still lagged behmd those m the neighbourmg colomal lands. 
Moreover, while the favourable ratio of population to agricultural land meant that 
acute rural poverty was very rare except in the north-east, it would probably be 
true to describe pre-war Siam as commercially the least developed country m 
the whole of South-east Asia 

Ingram, p 119 

Such an assessment is largely subjective and it certainly should not be taken to imply 
that the standard of hvmg in Siam was the lowest in South-east Asia, for this was assuredly 
not so 
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However^ by comparison with these neighbourmg countries Siam suffered 
only minor hardships as a result of the Second World War. After a brief 
token resistance to the Japanese attack on December 8, 194I5 the Siamese 
forces capitulated;, and soon afterwards the government concluded an alkance 
with Japan and declared war on Britam and the Umted States.^^ Later^ as the 
tide of war turned^ popular opinion in Siam swung agamst the Japanese;, and m 
1944 the Pibul government was overthrown, largely through the efforts of the 
resistance movement led by Pridi, who became Prime Mimster after the first 
post-war elections early in 1946. 

Except for the British insistence that Thailand should supply 1,500,000 tons 
of nee from its accumulated stocks to meet the urgent needs of Malaya®^ the 
peace settlement imposed no indemmty and, in view of the post-war mterrup- 
tions to agricultural production m both Burma and Indochina, Thailand 
enjoyed the advantages of a seller’s market for its surplus rice for several years 
after the endmg of hostihties. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the series of coups which brought Pibul back 
to office m 1948 and displaced him again in 1957, there has been no major 
pohtical unrest in Thailand smee the war, and m the absence of any memory of 
colomal rule the Thais have been prepared to co-operate more exphcitly 
with the West than have any other South-east Asian people except the Fih- 
pinos. Thus, paradoxically, the state which before the war was the least Western- 
ized m the whole of South-east Asia has smee 1948 become the principal centre 
of Western influence m the region, and its capital city today houses the permanent 
headquarters of S.E.A T.O.^ 

It is against this background that the post-war economic development of 
Thailand should be seen. Enjoying a far greater measure of stabihty than any of 
Its neighbours, it has thus been able to devote its mam energies to productive 
ends,^^ which is one reason why its national income had in 1959 reached $88 
per head, compared with the Burmese figure of $48 for the same year. 

V. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Although Thailand’s average population density of 109 to the square mile (1958) 
is greater than that of Burma (78) this difference can be related to the higher 
proportion of lowland in the former, and in any case the density is below the 

Bntam recognized this but the U.S A. did not 

This demand was later modified and eventually cancelled See Ingram, p 87 See 
also Peterson (A), pp 364-72. 

E C A F.E also has its headquarters in Bangkok 

This statement holds, notwithstandmg the considerable proportion of U S aid which 
has been earmarked for mihtary purposes Between 1945 and 1957 U S economic aid 
totalled about $88 milhon and since 1956 such aid has been at the rate of $24 milhon a 
year, much larger sums continue to be granted in the form of mihtary aid. Other assistance 
has been provided in the form of loans from the World Bank (see below, pp 516-7) and 
under the Colombo Plan. 
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South-east Asian average of 126. Thus^ while there are signs of congestion in the 
infertile north-east, the country as a whole is by no means overpopulated, and 
mdeed most experts beheve that it could without difficulty support substantially 
more people than it does today. 

Be that as it may, population is now growing rapidly as Table 61 shows. 
Thanks to a comparatively good diet which combmes more fish and vegetables 
with the staple nee than is common m most other Asian lands, the population of 
Thailand has for many years shown a death-rate below the regional average, 
and the extent to which this has been still further reduced smee the war by anti- 
malarial measures and the provision of better sanitation has been more than 
enough to offset the virtual cessauon of imnugration from Chma.^® 

TABLE 61 

THAILAND: POPULATION GROV^TH 



Crude birth- 
rate 

per 1,000 ^.(3!. 

Crude death- 

rate 

per 1,000 

Natural 

increase 

per 1,000/) a. 

1925-9 

299 

15 5 

144 

1937 

367 

178 

18 9 

1951 

29 0 

10 1 

18 9 

1954 

342 

9.7 

245 

1958 

368 

9.7 

271 

i960 

32 8 

8-2 

1 

24-6 


Source: Statistical Year Book of Thailand^, etc. 

Moreover, the drop in the death-rate has been accompanied by a continued 
high birth-rate, and while this may change m the future, the rate of increase is 
likely to remam high for many years to come. 

In these circumstances, therefore, a steady increase in export production will 
be required if hving standards are to be maintamed, for even if, in common with 
most of Its neighbours, Thailand now embarks on more extensive industrializa- 
tion, the process will have to be financed mainly out of export earnings. In this 
respect the substantial post-war increase in rubber production is offset by the 
decline in both teak and tin exports, and there is little reason to expect that the 
small deposits of zme, antimony and wolfram known to exist in the northern 
hills will ever be of much account.^'^ 

See below, p 521. 

Outputs of minerals m i960 (m metnc tons) were, tin ore 16,757, wolfram 407 ; 
lead ore 4,600; iron ore 11,475, and hgmte 107,783 
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Thanks partly to its better prospects on the world market^ rubber outstripped 
rice as Thailand’s most valuable export in 1960^ though whether this change will 
be lastmg:, even if the current scheme for rubber replanting is successful, will 
depend primarily upon the continumg struggle between the natural and the 
synthetic product, which has been considered on pages 165-8. 

Be that as it may, the combmation of subsistence and export production of rice 
IS likely to ensure that it will remain by far the most important single agricultural 
commodity withm the country, even though the present allocation of some 86 
per cent of the cultivated area to it may well be regarded as excessive. And in 
these circumstances the fact that the great expansion m paddy acreage during the 
present century has been accompamed by a dechne in the yield per acre, from 
36*6 bushels in 1906-9 to 25 72 m 1952, gives grounds for very senous concern.®^ 

TABLE 62 


THAILAND RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


Year 

Acreage 

(milltori) 

Production 
{million tons) 

Export 
{million tons) 

M 

00 

0 

2 32 



1857-59 average. 



0-059 

1905-9 » • 

368 


0-879 

I9I5-I9 „ . 

5-56 

1 92 

0 939 

1935-39 » 

8 4^ 

271 

1 510 

1951-55 » • 

13 20 

4-50 

1-331 

1959 



1-098 


Sources . Based on Ingram, pp. 38 and 44, Agncultural Statistics of Thailand:^ 
1957, etc. 

Two mam factors appear to be involved here. First, in the almost complete 
absence of artificial fertihzer of any kmd, continued croppmg has led to progres- 
sive impoverishment of the soil except m areas where annual floodmg provides 
replenishment m the form of soluble plant foods and fresh silt. And secondly, 
much of the extension of the area under rice has been on to decidedly inferior 
land, notably on the poorly watered edges of the central plain and m the north- 
east.^® Indeed, m the latter region yields have fallen from 32 25 bushels per acre 
m 1920-24 to 19-28 m 1952, when 14 out of 15 of its provmces had yields below 
the national average, the lowest of all bemg Surm with 773 bushels.®® In the 

This has also been accompamed by increased per capita consumption within Thailand 
Ingram, p 53 Ibid , pp 48-50 

Seven of the 14 provmces m the south have below-average yields as also have most 
of those of the south-east and the western hills. 
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TABLE 63 

THAILAND: ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF CHIEF CROPS 



Acreage 

Production (poo metric tons) 

^rop 

1952 

1948 

1952 

1955 

1958 

1959 

Paddy . 

13,420,302 

6,835 

6,602 

7,712 

7,123 

7,186 

Rubber . 

800,000* 

n.a. 

117 

132 

141 

174 

" Coconuts 

238,556 

n.a. 

694 

1,187 

1,150 

n.a. 

Maize . 

112,306 

17 

45 

67 

186 

317 

Tobacco 

109,629 

14 

42 

56 

66 

66 

Ground nuts 

I75,ooot 

n.a. 

n.a. 

64 

— 

lOI 

^^uSugar cane 

184,204 

618 

1,476 

2,699 

4,309 

4,147 

Sesamum 

42,690 

6 

9 

n a. 

17 

17 

Cotton . 

96,550 

16 

24 

n.a. 

35 

37 

Beans and peas 

321,557 

52 

I 2 I 

n.a. 

184 

n.a. 

Kenaf . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

30 

50 


★ _ ^ _ 1950-51 average. 

Note: Total cultivated acreage, 1950 — 16,946,824 = 13-4 per cent of total 

area. 

Sources: Statistical Year Book of Thailand^, Thai News, etc. 

central plain on the other hand, the decline has been much less marked, and 
whereas yields m this region m 1921-4 were mostly below the then average, 
all but one of its provmces were above the current average m 1952, as were all 
seven of the northern provmces. 

From these data it would seem that the time has come when Thailand should 
turn from the pioneer phase of skiinming fertility off an ever larger area of 
newly cultivated land to a more systematic and mtensive exploitation of those 
areas which are by nature best suited to rice growing. Here the question of 
water-control is all-important for, as noted on page 496, no comprehensive 
project was ever put m hand for the Menam delta before the war, and as recently 

1931 only I I mil l io n acres of paddy land were irrigated, which, accordmg to 
a more recent E.C.A.F.E. estimate, represents a mere 7 per cent of the poten- 
tially irrigable area withm the country. 

It was m these circumstances that the Greater Menam Project was imtiated 
m 1952, with the help of an $18 milhon loan from the World Bank. This scheme, 
which harks back to the plans of Van der Heide and Ward earlier in the century, 
mvolves the construction of a major barrage across the Menam at Chamad, 
together with 14 other large undertakings lower down stream which will link 
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together the existing irrigation works in a comprehensive scheme of water con- 
trol. When completed this wiU add 2 3 milhon acres to the area under effective 
irrigation^ thus makmg it possible to more than double the rice output of the 
central delta. Moreover, besides enabhng a second crop to be raised durmg the 
dry season, the scheme will greatly reduce the risks and mcrease the efficiency 
of wet-season cultivation, and by preventmg excessive floodmg will enhance the 
prospects for the rearmg of hvestock and the grovung of vegetables and other 
mmor crops. 

While the central plam is rightly receivmg the prmcipal attention m this 
respect, some new irrigation works are bemg imdertaken m the north, and in 
1952 the Mimstry of Agriculture mtroduced a plan for building some 500 small 
irrigation tanks, of the penmsular Indian kmd, in the north-east. By the end of 
1955 100 of these had been completed, and this project, together with the use of 
mobile pumps to provide emergency irrigation m time of exceptional drought,®^ 
should do much to reduce the risks of rice cultivation m that region Nevertheless, 
It is doubtful whether this part of the country should aim at substantially 
mcreasing its production of rice for export, and greater attention to the rearmg 
of hvestock, and the growing of cotton for internal consumption would probably 
be more rewardmg in the long run. 

Besides irrigation the Mmistry of Agriculture has devoted much attention m 
recent years to rice-seed improvement, and seed strains have been bred which 
are capable of increasmg paddy yields by up to 30 per cent These strams are 
now bemg multiphed on seed farms all over the country m preparation for 
distribution among the peasantry But httle has yet been done to mcrease the use 
of chemical fertihzer, and while for financial reasons this neglect is perhaps 
understandable, it remains a serious weakness in the present agricultural 
system.®^ 

Fmally, it remams to consider the contribution which mechanization might 
take towards mcreasing the efficiency of rice cultivation.®^ For over 25 years 
government experimental stations have used tractors and smce 1945 experi- 
ments have been carried out to assess the economies which might be obtamed 
from mechamzed farmmg. From these it appears that the buffalo cannot be 
dispensed with altogether, especially on the smaller farms, for ploughing out 
field corners and the odd jobs of carting are more economically performed with 
ammals than with tractors. 

More important than this, however, is the variation in the seasonal demand for 
labour. In the areas which practise the mtensive transplantmg method such 
labour is required for plantmg and also for harvestmg, so that while a tractor 

De Yoxmgj pp 195-6 The poliucal aspects of these developments m the north-east, 
which owe much to U S imtiative, are discussed below, p 525. 

®^The new ammomum sulphate plant opened in 1955 (see below, p 5 1 4) will help, 
but only to a very limited extent 

See Weekly Overseas Mail, Special supplement on Thailand, September 15, 1951, 
p. II. 
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would be useful for ploughing, it would not replace the labour employed m the 
later stageSf But in the 20 per cent or so of the rice lands using the more extensive 
broadcast method, the quantity of labour needed for harvestmg greatly exceeds 
that for sowing, so that if it were possible to harvest as well as to plant by 
mechamcal means a much smaller labour force would be required. Unfor- 
tunately, however, mechanized harvestmg is only possible widi a standmg crop, 
and though rice will lodge when the stalks are not more than about 18 m. tall, 
most of the rice grown by the broadcast method m deeply flooded flelds is much 
taller than this and so can only be reaped by hand. 

Hitherto, therefore, mechanization has had httle to offer to the farmer on small- 
holdings ofless than about 10-12 acres, and has been techmcaUy impracticable on 
most of the larger holdin g s, where, on economic grounds it would be most 
beneficial. But with the improvements m water control resultmg from the current 
irrigation schemes it will be possible to replace floating rice by strams vsnth 
shorter stalks, and this may lead to a major mcrease m the use of mechanized 
methods. 

Were this to happen, still further changes might follow, for as the benefits of 
TnprhanT7afinn became apparent the arguments m favour of larger holdmgs than 
the average-sized farm (10 acres) of the central plain would be reinforced. As yet, 

TABLE 64 

THAILAND: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COUNTRIES 


A. Imports 


Country of origin 

1938-9 
(Per cent) 

1951 

(Per cent) 

1956 

(million 

Baht) 

1959 

{million 

Baht) 

Federation of Malaya^ . 

26 

33 

270-3 

231 7 

Singapore . 

— 

— 

603-2 

685-4 

Hong Kong 

10 

25 

Ij234 9 

690 I 

U.S.A. 

3 

9 

1>I75 3 

1,484-7 

China* 

4 

— 

67 2 

81 8 

United Ehngdom 

II 

7 

8527 

9140 

Japan 

15 

3 

1,2567 

2,255 8 

Germanyf . 

7 

— 

4621 

613 5 

India 

6 

7 

120 0 

125 5 

Switzerland 



108 6 

104 0 

Netherlands 



4030 

514-2 

Indonesia . 



260-6 

288-1 

Total (inch others) 

£12,960,000 

£106,000,000 

7»562 I 

8,984-7 
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B, Exports 


Country of destination 

1938-9 
{Per cent) 

1951 

{Per cent) 

1956 

(million 

Baht) 

1959 

(million 

Baht) 

U.S A. 

11 

31 


1,778 0 

Federation of Malaya^: . 

57 

14 

1,004 7 

1,135-6 

Smgapore 

— 

— 

963 7 

1,020-8 

Japan 

I 

9 

589-1 

879-3 

India . 

I 

9 

31 9 

12-2 

Indonesia . 

— 

5 

4373 

149-9 

Hong Kong 

II 

3 

5736 

644 I 

Phihppmes . 

— 

3 

548 

4-0 

British Borneo 

— 

I 

131 3 

144-9 

Umted Kingdom 

I 

— 

214 2 

221 2 

Germanyf 



985 

i8i-i 

Netheilands 



206 5 

132-4 

Total (mcL others) 

£18,730,000 

£128,000,000 

6,716‘5 

7,2577 


* 1956 and 1958 figures refer to Formosa, 
t 1956 and 1958 figures refer to Federal Republic. 

$ 1938--9 and 1951 data refer to all British Malaya. 

Source: Based partly on Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 

in the absence of any very serious problems of rural mdebtedness and land 
hunger®^ there has been little popular pressure for any such change and since it 
Would entail far-i caching social repercussions the authorities have preferred 
to let well alone. But falling rice prices in recent years have produced some signs 
of rural discontent^ both in the nortli-east and m the tenant-farmmg areas of the 
delta^ and were this to become serious or were a more socialistic regime 
to come to powei^ the latter might well introduce fundamental changes m the 
pattern of land tenure as foreshadowed m Pridi’s plans of the 1930s. 

While the Agricultural Department has been primarily concerned m recent 
years With increasmg the output of rice^ the need to expand the production for 
mternal consumption of other foodstuffs and raw materials^ notably kenaf, 
cottouj sugar and tobacco, and to improve the quahty of hvestock®® has not been 
overlooked. Fishing, which remains second only to agriculture m economic 
importance and is practised along the whole length of the Siamese coastlme as 

F A O. estimated in 1953 that the average Size of agricultural holdmg in Thailand 
was 10 acres and that 87 per cent of the farmland (the highest percentage in Asia) was owned 
by the cultivators 

Rinderpest has been almost eradicated from most parts of Thailand since the Second 
World War, and many breedmg animals have been imported 
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TABLE 65 

THAILAND: DIRECTION OF RICE EXPORTS 


Figures tn metric tons 


Country 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1958 

British Malaya . 

376,663 

299.557 

401.445 

350.714 

Japan .... 

475,800 

331,286 

350,801 

72,479 

Hong Kong 

234,966 

115,404 

171,223 

170,982 

Indonesia .... 

495176 

77.995 

64,641 

128,340 

Bntish Borneo . 

15.539 

35.830 

38.399 

2.975 

United Kingdom 

1.325 

16,711 

8.518 

23.624 

Phihppmes 

— 

— 

— 

31.357 

Netherlands 

— 

— 

— 

45.005 

Total (mcluding others) 

1.340,588 

1.003.757 

1,220,552 

1,000,188 


well as in virtually all inland waterways^ has likewise received attention. In 
particulars concern over the steadily dwindling numbers of river fish has prompted 
the government to turn some 150 square miles of swamp near Paknampoh mto 
a lake (Bung Borophet) which is now being used as a vast spawnmg ground, 
and with the co-operation of W.H.O. and M.S.A. experts, fish-breeding stations 
have been set up m several parts of the country.®® 

Table 67 shows the prmcipal industries recorded in 1949-50 and although 
various new factories have been estabhshed smce that date, rice millin g still 
retains its pre-eminent place on the hst. However, by no means all the mdustries 
included in the table are modem factory enterprises, and m 1941 only 72 of the 
nee mills had a capacity of over 100 tons of paddy per day. Nearly all these 
larger mills, which are mostly steam operated and burn rice husks as fuel, are in 
the vicinity of Bangkok and are Chmese owned, though the Thai Rice Company 
operates a dozen or so of the largest of them m an attempt to break the 
Chinese monopoly.®^ Perhaps more important in this respect, however, has been 
the growth as m Burma of small country mills m the rice-growing districts, 
and there are now over 800 such units with an average daily capacity of 30-40 
tons. More recently still, the use of small portable mills which handle 8-12 tons 
a day has become very widespread, and it was estunated that 4,000 of these 
were in operation m 1952.®® 

Sawmills also show a similar division. The 300 or so powered units, many 

De Young, pp 197—8. Spectacular success has been achieved with ttlapia See 
Calder, pp 83-4. 

See above, p. 503. Ingram, p. 70. 
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TABLE 66 

THAILAND: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COMMODITIES 
Figures in million Baht 


Imports 

1956 

1959 

Textile yarn and fabrics 

1,566 

1455 

Iron and steel manufactures 

922 

i»037 

Petroleum products . 

770 

850 

Chemicals 

654 

918 

Motor vehicles . 

408 

490 

Electrical machmery and apparatus 

353 

393 

Milk products .... 

240 

316 

Paper and board 

169 

228 

Rubber manufactures . 

160 

182 

Instruments and photographic 



supplies .... 

118 

104 

Railway vehicles 

70 

39 

Agricultural machmery 



(mcludmg tractors) 

65 

92 

Total (includmg others) 

7,562 

8,837 


Exports 

1956 

1959 

Rice 

2,861 

2,591 

Crude rubber .... 

1,526 

2,336 

Tin ore and concentrates 

507 

434 

Timber . ... 

384 

299 

Oil seeds and nuts 

196 

176 

Livestock 

77 

100 

Fish 

84 

II 

Skins and hides .... 

49 

71 

Eggs 

57 

44 

Total (mcludmg others) 

6,717 

7,273 


Source: Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 
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of them m or near Bangkok, have a total annual output of 700,000 cubic metres, 
but no figures are available for the numerous smaller hand-operated establish- 
ments. Meanwhile the number of government-owned sugar factories has risen 
to SIX, though four of these are very small, and the same is true of all the 14 
State distilleries except the one at Bang-yi-khan. The two cigarette factories m 
Bangkok each employ over 1,000 workers. 

As table 67 shows, weavmg, pottery manufacture and metalwork are all of 
some importance, but the numbers employed even m these branches are very 
small relauve to the total population. Nevertheless, the proportion of persons m 
mdustry is growmg, and recent developments mclude the settmg up of a new 
cement factory at Taklee m connexion with the Yan Hee project, and the 
opening m 1952 of a state-owned gunny-bag factory relying mainly on local kenaf. 
At the same time the Thai Cement Company began to work the haematite ores 
m the vicinity of Saraburi and the mtention is to produce both pig iron and 
structural steel, the latter to the tune of about 30,000 tons a year. 

In 1953 a five-year industrial development plan was approved for the settmg 
up of 32 more government-operated plants. Besides an ammonium sulphate 
plant which was completed in 1955, these include an edible-oil extractor and 
leather, weaving, rope, sugar and more gunny-bag factories. Meanwhile, various 
private concerns, mostly Chinese owned, have set up new factories, mainly in 
Bangkok, for the manufacture of such cheap consumer goods as mmeral waters, 
soap and clothmg, and in Haadyai and elsewhere in the south for the manufacture 
of rubber footwear. Largely as a result of the 1953 plan, the total number of 
factories with over five employees rose from some 1,750 in 1950 to 13,388 in 
1959, and whereas all of those m existence in 1950 were in Bangkds ^ Thonburi, 
nearly half of the total m 1959 were in other towns.®^ 

Although under the new National Economic Development Plan of 1961-6 it 
is proposed to raise the contribution of mdustry from 10 per cent to 12 per cent 
of the national income, Thailand, unlike many of its neighbours, appears to show 
little alarm at the prospect of remaimng dependent on the export of primary 
produce In part this is because in Thailand factory industry has been pre- 
eminently the concern of the Chmese rather than of Europeans. Thus> whereas 
m other parts of South-east Asia national self-respect demands that the mdigenes 
should now take over and add to the formerly European-run establishments, 
the Thais seem more concerned with the long-familiar problem of curbing 
Chmese economic power withm the country, and the Thai population displays 
relatively httle mclmation to desert agriculture for urban employment. 

In these circumstances, therefore, there is much to be said for bmlding up and 
extendmg the range of rural handicraft mdustries which, for a comparatively 

The following were the total outputs of certain manufactured goods m 1959* cement 
566^000 tonSj sugar 80,000 tons, paper 2,600 tons, tobacco 8,400 tons, gunny bags 
952,000 See Btmchana, p 5 

However, this attitude is now begmmng to change, and foreign investment is now en- 
couraged. 
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TABLE 67 


THAILAND: MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Type 

No, of estc 

1949 

ihhshments 

1950 

No. of workers 
1949 

Rice mills 

908 

925 

12,837 

Flour mills .... 

553 

580 

2,592 

Saw-mills 

506 

521 

7=479 

Liquor 

76 

76 

4=456 

Beer .... 

I 

I 

136 

Pottery .... 

15064 

1,064 

3,666 

Metalwork .... 

717 

729 

3,122 

Cigarettes etc 

2 

2 

2,669 

Machine shops . 

412 

403 

2,590 

Salted goods 

447 

447 

2,427 

Venmcelh and noodles 

142 

147 

1,860 

Smithies ... 

438 

440 

1=736 

Prmtmg . 

116 

118 

1,450 

Medicmes 

119 

119 

1=255 

Cement and cement goods 

176 

177 

1=249 

Matches 

4 

4 

1=167 

Furmture 

308 

325 

898 

Paper 

2 

2 

760 

Ice . . . 

70 

80 

734 

Rubber goods .... 

62 

65 

655 

Oil extraction . 

47 

48 

436 

Soap 

5 

5 

433 

Tannery 

73 

73 

432 

Aerated water . 

63 

67 

419 

Glass . ... 

17 

17 

350 

Dyemg . 

17 

17 

167 

Water supply .... 

14 

14 

153 

Bus and truck maintenance . 

5 

5 

39 

Ship repair and building 

34 

33 

1=090 


Source: Statistical Year Book of Thailand, 


small outlay of scarce capital^ can materially improve the living standards of the 
country by simultaneously mopping up seasonal unemployment and providing 
various types of consumer goods in regular demand. 
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Whatever the relative importance of factory and domestic mdustry in the 
years ahead, however, progress m both will depend largely on improvements m 
power supphes and transport facihties. Hitherto, m the absence of any known 
coal deposits, wood and imported oil have been the prmcipal fuels consumed m 
factories, thermal electric plants and on the railways. Both of these suffer from 
serious drawbacks, the former on account of the depletion of valuable timber 
reserves and the accelerated soil erosion which have followed from too rapid 
cuttmg, and the latter because of the dram of some £2 imlhon per annum which 
it imposes on limited reserves of foreign exchange. Thus, smce 1955 ^ attempt 
has been made to exploit the hgmte deposits at Mae Moh near Lampang, and 
production there is expected shortly to reach 200,000 tons a year. 

More important than this, however, are the plans for developing hydro- 
electric power m various parts of the country. Although it was origmally proposed 
to generate 24,000 kW of electricity as a by-product of the Chamad scheme this 
idea has smce been abandoned and the mam power project now under construc- 
tion is at Yan Hee on the Me Pmg some 260 miles north-west of Bangkok. When 
the first stage, mvolvmg the buildmg of a dam 505 ft. high and 1,510 ft. long, is 
completed in 1963 at an estimated cost of $68 million, the new power station will 
have a capacity of 140,000 kW but this will subsequently be quadrupled."^^ By 
this means it is hoped to meet the chief needs of Bangkok as well as to make 
electric power available to wide areas of the countryside m the northern and 
central provmces.’^^ 

Whereas fuel and power projects have accounted for only about 3 per cent of 
budgetary expenditure m recent years, as agamst 2 per cent on government- 
owned industry and ii per cent on irrigation, transport, with 40 per cent has 
been by far the largest item of all. While on economic grounds alone the need for 
improved transport is mdisputable, the degree of emphasis on this sector is 
clearly related to Thailand’s strategic role m S.E.A.T.O. and the need to 
strengthen still further the government’s control over outlymg regions. 

In the first place the authorities have attempted to close the gap at the centre 
of the road pattern, and to build up a system of trunk highways radiatmg from 
the capital to all the mam provmcial towns. Though work began on this national 
highway project durmg the 1930s, httle was m fact achieved before the Japanese 

This may be compared with the total mstaUed capacity of 157,434 kW m all Thailand 
m i960, and is greater than that of the proposed Lawpita station m Burma The Thailand 
government obtamed a loan of $66 million from the World Bank m 1957 for construction 
of the first part of the project, which is expected to be completed by 1963. The quadruphng 
of capaaty is expected to be achieved by 1975 The consumption of electricity m the 
Bangkok Electricity Works area m 1952 was 63,193,131 kWh, which represented approxi- 
^tely 93 per cent of the country's total consumption A thermal electric power station 
is also bemg built at Nondaburi, with a capacity of 75,000 kW, to meet the growmg 
demand for power m the Bangkok/Thonburi area, between 1961 and the completion of 
the Yan Hee project. 

Besides providmg power the project will also irrigate 2 miUion acres and help in 
flood control and navigation. 
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occupation^ and even in 1950 the total length of lirst- and second-class roads 
outside Bangkok was only 232 and 3,597 miles respectively, and no direct con- 
nexion existed between the capital and either Songkhla or Chiengmai, the second 
and third largest towns in the country. But in 1952 the government embarked 
on a four-year plan to build 1,280 miles of trunk highways, and though this was 
not achieved withm the stated time a second plan was imtiated to extend the 
system still further (see Fig. 71). As yet the number of motor vehicles m Thailand 
remams mmute by Western standards, but the total has nevertheless risen from 
17,000 m 1951 to 63,700 m 1957 ^he rapid growth of country bus services is 
effectmg an immense widenmg of the peasants’ horizons in all parts of the 
land. 

Notable progress has also been made m air transport and m 1952 the aircraft 
of the government-owned Thai Airways Company flew a total of 1,562,000 
miles and earned 37,615 passengers and 7197 tons of freight. Smee then its 
activities have been considerably expanded, and m 1959 it cooperated with 
Scandmavian Airhnes System m forming the new Thai Airways International 
for the operation of overseas services. Meanwhile the civil airport at Dom 
Muang, north of Bangkok has been extended and is now the most important air 
focus m the whole of South-east Asia. For, unlike the steamship, the aeroplane 
does not need to make the long detour via the Straits of Malacca and even by 1953 
Bangkok recorded 42 mternational departures per week, compared with only 27 
from Singapore.'^^ 

So far as railway transport is concerned the chief task of recent years has been 
to repair the extensive damage to bridges, track and workshops sustamed durmg 
the war, and to replace old and dilapidated locomotives and rolhng stock. This 
has now been virtually completed, with the help of two loans from the World 
Bank, and the volume of passenger traffic is today approximately seven times that 
of pre-war days. 

In 1945 the Thai government took over the section of the wartime Thailand- 
Burma Railway between Ban Pong and the frontier at the Three Pagodas Pass, 
but this proved to be too shoddily constructed for normal peacetime use and, 
like the other Japanese-built Ime across the Kxa penmsula from Chumphon to 
Khao Huagang,'^^ has smee been closed down. On the other hand, improvements 
have been made in the rail connexions with Thailand’s neighbours to the east and 
north-east. Thus through-running with the Cambodian railway system began 
in 1954, the Ime to Udon has been prolonged to Nong KJiai on the north bank 
of the Mekong almost opposite Vientiane. 

As a result of these developments a substantial part of the overseas trade of 
both Laos and Cambodia began to go via Bangkok instead of the Vietnamese 
ports and this change was helped by the improvements to the port facihties at 
Bangkok which were begun in 1953 Before that date the bar at the mouth of 
the Menam prevented ships of over 4,000 tons from entermg the river and the 
See Gmsburg (A), p. 462. But see below, p 523, note 91. 
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normal practice was to discharge or take on cargo at the island of Koh Sichang^ 
19 rmles south-east of the bar. But with the dredging of a channel through 
this obstacle^ vessels of up to lo^ooo tons can now proceed direct to Bangkok 
Itself^ thus saving a journey of several hours by hghter and effecting an annual 
economy estimated at nearly £2 miUion in handlmg costs.’^ 

VI. URBAN AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

To the political geographer Thailand is of exceptional interest in that it repre- 
sents a survival of the traditional riverine state pattern which has not been funda- 
mentally remodelled by a European colonial power. Admittedly several of its 
peripheral - and ethmcally non-Thai - territories were lopped off in the course 
of the colomal scramble^ and the core area of the central plain was meanwhile 
transformed economically and socially by mtrusive forces, both Chmese and 
European. Nevertheless, the state preserves much more of its indigenous 
character than do any of the other major South-east Asian countries.'^® 

This is evident in the high degree of local self-sufficiency m all the outlying 
regions and also m the manner m which the railway and more recently the road 
systems tend to repeat the old pattern of the waterways, so that all the mam 
routes continue to focus on the Menam delta as they have done ever since 
Ayuthia was founded m 1350. Moreover, notwithstanding the survival of many 
former capitals, such as Sukothai, Lopburi, Supanburi, Pitsanulok, Ayuthia 
and in a sense also Chiengmai and Nakorn Pathom,’^® the present capital, Bang- 
kok, enjoys a degree of ascendancy over all the other towns within the country 
which is unparalleled elsewhere m South-east Asia today, but appears to have 
been characteristic of the region m earlier times when state capitals fulfilled 
mythological and rehgious as well as economic and admimstrative functions. 

While, in common with all the other main port cities of South-east Asia, 
Bangkok is nowadays expandmg rapidly, its pre-eimnence within the country 
IS not a matter of recent growth, and as long ago as 1884 Leon de Rosny esti- 
mated Its population at 404,000.'^ Furthermore, Bangkok’s role as a port has been 
largely an accident of history, for the city was originally built m 1782 to succeed 
Ayuthia^*^ as the national capital of an essentially self-contamed non-maritime 
kingdom. In this connexion the mam advantage of its position, apart from 
proximity to the former capital, was the natural protection against further 

In 1952 1,074 ships totalling 2,067,357 tons, were recorded as outbound from the 
port of Bangkok Plans are afoot to build a new harbour at Songkhla 

Laos and Cambodia are similar m this respect, but scarcely rank as major countries. 
” Largely because the rivers offered much less scope than those of Burma for the 
development of modem shippmg services 

All these were almost certainly more populous at the time when they were capitals 
than they are today For further details on towns, see Credner, Chapter 7. 

Quoted in Purcell (D), p. 107. 

After the Burmese sack of Ayuthia m 1767 Thonburi, opposite the present Bangkok, 
was capital from 1768 to 1782. Durmg the Second World War Pibul proposed to shift 
the capital to Lopbun. 
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TABLE 68 

THAILAND: POPULATION OF MAIN TOWNS, I947 


Bangkok-Thonburi 

. 

1,1785881 (1,3285228 19 

Songkhla 

(S.) . 

4O5602 

Chiengmai 

(N.) . 

385II1 (955665 1959) 

Nakhom ratsima 

(E.) . 

34,212 

Ubonrat-thani 

(E.) . 

32,779 

Nakhornsrithamrat 

(S.) . 

31,644 

Cholburi 

(S.E.) . 

26,815 

Samutsakhorn 

(C.) . 

25,925 

Ayuthia 

(C.) . 

25,272 


Sources: Statistical Year Book of Thailand^ etc. 

Burmese attacks afforded by a great loop m the Menam which surrounds it to 
the north, west and south, and was accounted sufficiently important to offset 
the obvious drawbacks of an exceedingly swampy terram. 

With the cutting of the Klong Ong Ang,®^ the origmal royal city, which still 
contams the Grand Palace, some of the finest wats (temples) and several mmistries 
and other public buildings, became effectively an island, and throughout the 
first hundred years of its existence Bangkok had virtually no roads, dependmg 
instead on the network of waterways provided by its innumerable creeks and klongs. 

Even before the royal city was built, with the help of more than 10,000 
Cambodian prisoners of war, Chinese traders already occupied part of its site, 
and during the 19th century a large Chmese quarter grew up at Sampeng, 
immediately to the south-east of Klong Ong Ang. From that time onwards 
Chinese have formed the largest ethmc group within the dty, and their present 
proportion (some 6o per cent) of its population gives too modest an impression of 
their economic importance withm the capital. 

The transformation of Bangkok into a modern city was a natural consequence 
of the opening of the country to foreign trade after 1855, though that is not to 
minim ize the constructive efforts of both Chulalongkorn and Vajiravuhd.®^ 
Nevertheless, it was not until almost the end of the 19th century that a modern 
network of roads began to be built, largely along the lines of former klongs which 
were filled m for the purpose, and a new business district grew up m the Bangrak 
area behind the main waterfront south-east of the old centre. Subsequent 
expansion has taken place to both north and east, the new admimstrative quarter 
of Samsen-Dusit m the former bemg laid out m spaaous fashion as a planned 
city, while the area east of Sampeng became the favourite residential quarter of 
the Europeans®^ and also housed umversities and hospitals. 

Klong — canal. For further details on Bangkok, see also Fryer (A), Gmsburg (A) 
and Stamp (D) ^§0 known as Rama VI. 

Bangkok had some 1,300 European residents m 1935. Credner, p. 379 
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In contrast to these 
northern and eastern 
districts, with their wide 
tree-lined boulevards 
and a variety of 
Victorian-Oriental and 
more modem architec- 
ture, the area west of 
the Menam has re- 
mamed truly Siamese, 
with Its network of 
creeks, its thousands of 
house-boats and its 
celebrated ‘floatmg mar- 
ket’, and m other parts 
of the city also in- 
numerable clusters of 
indigenous atap- 
thatched pile dwellmgs 
are hidden away behmd 
the more recent fa9ade. 

Yet though these 
contrasts between old 
and new and between 
ahen and indigenous are 
imdemable, Bangkok 
has achieved a measure 
of cultural synthesis which is without parallel m any other big South-east 
Asian city, and it is this which gives it its umque charm, even if it does occa- 
sionally, as in the summer of 1958, entail the hazard of a serious cholera epidemic. 

Likewise, in contrast to most of its neighbours, Thailand with its long historical 
continuity is not a state in search of a raison d^etre. Apart from the 700,000 
Muslim Malays and half-caste Sam-Sams who form the bulk of the population 
in and aroimd Patani, a smaller number of Cambodians who overlap the eastern 
frontier along the foothills of the Dangrek Range, and a few scattered hill 
peoples m the north and west,®^ the indigenous population of Thailand is ethmc- 
aUy homogeneous, and possesses a more than rudimentary national conscious- 

The hill tnbes of the North and North-west include the Miao, Lahu, Yao, Lisu, Lawa 
and Lolo, who are related to similar groups m the adjacent uplands beyond the frontiers 
of Thailand, as also are the Karens of the western hiUs Most of these peoples practise 
non-irngated forms of cultivation and their settlements are well above the valley floors 
inhabited by the Thais. Many of the Aliaos are engaged in opium cultivation and there 
is a considerable smugglmg trade m this commodity. The total number of hill peoples is 
c 300,000 
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ness, reinforced by loyalty to the ruling house and devotion to Theravad 
Buddhism which is the State rehgion. 

Admittedly, the inhabitants of the north and north-east have often been 
thought of as Lao rather than Thai, and for long periods m their history both 
groups have had closer links with other upland branches of the Thai family than 
with the plamsmen of the Menam valley. But though in the past this was re- 
flected m significant differences m spoken dialect, these have been largely elimi- 
nated m recent decades, as a result of improved communications and the spread 
of popular state education®^ which adopts the central Thai speech as the stan- 
dard throughout the country. 

However, while the Thais are thus no longer troubled by any important 
cultural differences among themselves, they still have to contend with the grave 
problems presented by the large Chmese minority now numbermg c. 3 milhon, 
whose distribution and economic importance have already been considered on 
pp. 502-3.®® It was primarily m reaction to the growmg sohdanty of this 
minonty commumty that Siamese nationahsm developed as an active pohtical 
force in the mter-war years. And while many of the resultant measures which 
were taken against the Chmese were understandable enough, as for example, 
attempts to restrict immigration, msistence on the jus soh mstead of the jus 
sanguinis^ and the prohibition of school teaching m any language other than 
Thai,®’ the extension of the assimilatiomst pohcy to the Malay areas of the south, 
though perhaps logical, certamly smacked of chauvimsm. 

Moreover, this soon took other forms. By no means all branches of the Thai 
family are contamed within the Thai state, the mam exceptions bemg the 6-7 
milli on Thais in Yunnan, i miUion Shans m Burma, and i| milhon Lao peoples 
in Laos. Smce all these were imder ahen rule, whether Chmese, British or French, 
Pibul was able to enlist considerable sentimental support for the Pan Thai 
movement which imphcitly aimed at extendmg the boundaries of Thailand at 
the expense of neighbourmg countries. Further, like so many other Fanrldeetiy 
the greater Thailand movement was not conspicuous for its consistency of 
prmciple. Thus, where the ethmc argument broke down, historic claims were 
advanced instead, and, so far from admittmg that the former logically imphed 
renunaation both of Patam and of a small strip along the eastern frontier, 
Thailand claimed the right to rule over parts of Malaya and Cambodia on the 
basis of its former rights of suzeramty. 

Durmg the Second World War the Japanese pandered to these ambitions by 
negotiatmg the transfer of certam Cambodian frontier territories m 1940 and 

De Young, p. 7. The 1947 Census returned 41 per cent of the total population as 
hterate 

See also below, pp 525-6 There are also some 50,000 Indians, mainly engaged in the 
clothmg trade in Bangkok, but they present no problem 

Other measures included restrictmg certam occupations to Thai nationals and hnutmg 
the proportion of ahens who might be employed m factories and other enterprises See 
Coughlm, pp 378-9. 
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later handing over the Shan States of Mong Pan and Kengtung and the Malay 
States of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah and Perhs to Thai rulers (Fig. 74). 
However, the Thai government restored the former British colomal possessions 
m 1945, and though popular feeling in favour of retainmg the Cambodian 
territories was strong these also were retroceded to the French in November. 

With the return to power of Pibul in 1948 the question arose whether the pre- 
war Pan Thai movement would be revived, especially as the new regime quickly 
intensified the assimilatiomst policy at home. Thus the economic and pohtical 
activities of the Chmese were further restricted and immigration brought almost 
to a standstill, the numbers of new arrivals dropping from 67,862 m 1947 
1,815 ^ 1950. The Malays of southern Thailand likewise experienced a renewal 
of assimilationist pressure at this time, and when serious unrest broke out m 
Naradhivas province m 1948^® it evoked sympathetic comment from fellow- 
Malays south of the border. While, however, there is continuing evidence that 
the Patam Malays wish to preserve their own language and religion, it is less 
clear whether this commumty as a whole aspires merely to a greater measure of 
autonomy within the Thai state or whether it would prefer some form of closer 
association with the Federation of Malaya or even with the Repubhc of Indonesia. 
Following the outbreak of the terrorist movement m Malaya in 1948, British 
concern to obtain the co-operation of the Thai government m controllmg traffic 
across the frontier took precedence over any interest which might otherwise have 
been shown in the fate of Patani, and events in Indonesia in the meantime did 
little to encourage an alignment in that direction. But with the achievement of 
mdependence m Malaya m 1957 a new situation has been created, and it remains 
to be seen whether the question will ever be raised agam. 

Much greater interest attaches to the Thai attitude to their own kinsmen 
beyond the border. Here the situation has changed in two ways since 1945, by 
virtue first of the endmg of colonial rule in Burma and Indochma and the break- 
mg up of the latter into its constituent national umts, and secondly, of Com- 
munist Chma’s mmority policy which aims at using the non-Han peoples within 
Its territories to spread Communist influence further afield. Thus, with the estab- 
lishment m 1953 Thai Autonomous People’s Government at Cheli in 

Yunnan, Bangkok was faced with a new rival for the allegiance of the Thai 
minorities m neighbourmg lands. But at the same time Thailand, although it has 
no direct frontier with Chma, has mevitably shared m the apprehension which 
other South-east Asian governments feel at the growing power of their great 
neighbour to the north, and m Thailand’s case this has been intensified by the 
exceptional strength of its own Chmese community. 

Under the Pibul regime fi:om 1950 to 1957 this situation led to a departure 
from Thailand’s traditional foreign pohcy in the form of open ahgnment with 
the Western powers, particularly the U.S.A., and a consequent non-recogmtion 
See- above, p 46S 

See Thompson and Adloff, pp. 158-65, and Whittingham- Jones, pp, 4 and 5 
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of Communist China. Meanwhile in 1953 Thailand suggested the settmg up 
of a ‘Buddhist bloc’ mcludmgj besides itself, both Laos and Cambodia and 
perhaps also Burma, to stand together against the further advances of Chmese 
Commumst power. 

While this proposal understandably revived memones of the old Pan Thai 
chauvimsm, it nevertheless has strong arguments m its favour. So far as Laos 
IS concerned, ethmc, Imguistic and rehgious links can all be mvoked, and the 
traditional Laotian fear of Vietnamese doimnance, which has agam come to the 
fore with the withdrawal of French power, provides an added inducement to 
closer association with Thailand. Thus the completion of the railway link from 
Bangkok to the south bank of the Mekong in 1953 was particularly welcome to 
Laos whose other outlets to the sea had hitherto been through Vietnamese 
territory. Apart from the hngmstic difference and the long-standmg territorial 
dispute already described, much the same arguments may also be ated m favour 
of co-operation between Cambodia and Thailand, which likewise found ex- 
pression with the initiation of through railway services in 1954 So far as relations 
with Burma are concerned, historic antipathies are more deeply rooted, but 
nevertheless the immediate crisis arismg from Thailand’s alleged conmvance 
at the presence of K.M.T. troops m the Shan plateau was amicably resolved 
m 1954, and shortly afterwards Thailand proposed that the Japanese-built 
railway between Ban Pong and Thanbyuzayat should be re-opened in order to 
strengthen the links between the two countries. 

More serious than the physical obstacles to such a course, however, has been 
the fact that, whereas Thailand has ahgned itself with the West, and indeed 
became a founder-member of S.E.A.T.O. m September 1954,^® Burmahas sought 
a solution to the same basic problem m neutrahsm. And in recent years similar 
comphcations have also begun to affect Thailand’s relations with Laos and 
still more so with Cambodia. Indeed, as Cambodian attachment to neutrahsm 
has strengthened smce 1956, the historic suspicions between it and Thailand have 
reasserted themselves and relations deteriorated in 1958 because of a disputed 
claim to the ancient Khmer temple of Preah Vihear,®^ which lies close to the 
frontier, and also because of Cambodia’s recogmtion of Commumst Chma. 

The internal problems of Laos and Cambodia are considered m Chapter 
16, but It is pertment here to examme the nature of the threat with which 
Thailand beheves itself to be confronted along its northern borders. Notwith- 
standing Pekmg’s broadcasts recommendmg the settmg up of a ‘People’s 
Repubhc of Ayuthia’ to embrace Siam, Shan State, Laos and Yunnan, Chma’s 
immediate aims here are hkely to be limited at most to the fostering of a series of 
lesser People’s Governments wherever local conditions are propitious, though 

See belowj p 556 

This dispute, which for a time led to the closmg of the frontier between Thailand 
and Cambodia, was settled m Cambodia’s favour by a judgement of the International 
Court at the Hague in June 1962 Rimciman, p 9. 
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that would not rule out the long-term possibility of a greater Thai federation 
under Chinese patronage. Be that as it may, the Lao Issarak movement^ which 
after the late 1940s represented one potential component m this patterns expressly 
aimed not only at takmg over the government of Laos, but also at umting north- 
east Thailand with the latter and thus^ by imphcations reviving the geographical 
pattern of the old kmgdom of Lan Chang.^^ 

Whethets m view of the recent progress m education and communications 
already describeds the inhabitants of North-eastern Thailand would any longer 
be susceptible to such overturesj apart from the few dissidents who were mvolved 
m the separatist rismg at Ubon m 1949^ it is difficult to say^ though there is no 
denying the closeness of everyday contacts between the peoples on opposite 
sides of the Mekong. But imdoubtedly^ if Laos were to fall within the Commumst 
orbit, north-east Thailand would become a danger spot, and its weakness would 
be aggravated by the real poverty of the region. 

Thus, while it is probably true that there is httle really serious discontent m 
the North-east^^ - and for this the absence of land hxmger and of foreign com- 
mercial enterprise is largely responsible - the Thai government has recently been 
at pains to forestall such dangers by devotmg much more attention than hereto- 
fore to the social and economic betterment of this httle-known region. 

In this connexion perhaps the most promismg step has been the decision to 
extend the activities of the Commumty Development Admimstration mto this 
depressed part of the country, where it will certainly find ample scope for 
improvmg such basic rural amemties as wells, irrigation tanks, roads and do- 
mestic mdustries In contrast to the first important rural development scheme 
m Thailand, namely that started at Senatburi in the northern part of the Menam 
delta under Pibul’s wartime admimstration, and later resumed after his return 
to power m the 1950s,®® the emphasis m the new Community Development 
Admimstration, which began in 1958 under the Sant regime, is on the village 
rather than on the mdividual. In this respect the mspiration behmd the new 
system would seem to have much m common with that of the nationahst revival 
of mutual-aid traditions m many other parts of rural South-east Asia, a trend 
which may perhaps prove to be of deeper significance than is at present apparent. 

From a purely economic point of view the period 1947 to 1957 was one of 
considerable progress m Thailand, but the same can hardly be said of the coun- 
try’s pohtical evolution, and the vanous constitutional changes which occurred 
represented no consistent advance towards true democracy. After Pibul’s fall 
from power m 1957 his successor. Marshal Sarit, dissolved the National Assem- 

For details of the later development of the Lao Issarak movement see below, Chapter 
16 See also Thompson and Adloff, Chapter 4 

See Madge, p. 9. 

See Tinker (D), pp 316-7. 

This scheme was origmally started m connexion with his plan to shift the capital to 
Lopburi (see above, p 518, note 80). All-told about one milhon acres have been earmarked 
for settlement, with mdividual lots of the order of 10 acres each. Tinker (D), p 316. 
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bly and later set up a new Constituent Assembly^ three-quarters of whose 
members were drawn from the armed forces^ to draft a new constitution. 

Like his predecessor^ Sarit has maintamed a strongly anti-Commumst line^ 
affirming the contmued loyalty of Thailand to S.E.A.T.0.3 supporting the 
country’s association with the Federation of Malaya and the Philippmes in 
A.S.A.,®^ and even resuscitatmg the idea of the Kara canal^®® as a means of streng- 
thening the links between the mainland countries of South-east Asia in the event 
of Singapore’s falling under a neutralist or Commumst regime. Furthermore^ 
the pohcy m force since 1950 of refusing to sell rice or rubber to Commumst 
Chma has been maintamed^ despite the fact that with the ending of the seller’s 
market for rice the offers of the Soviet-bloc countries become ever more attrac- 
tive/^ and the new government has also imposed drastic restrictions on Chinese 
busmess-men and commercial organizations with the result that Chmese 
capital has been findmg its way to Hong Kong and Smgapore^ instead of being 
mvested m Thailand.^^^ 

To what extent these pohaes enjoy the support of the Thai people it is 
impossible to say^ in the absence of any popularly-elected assembly^ and in view 
of the general lack of mterest in politics shown by the apparently well-contented 
peasantry who form the great mass of the population. Nevertheless it seems that 
increasmg political sophistication in the towns^ and above all in Bangkok^ was 
the basic cause of the 1957 coup^ and sooner or later this may express itsef in 
more far-reaching constitutional changes than any which have yet taken place. 

In the opening paragraphs of this chapter mention was made of the sigmfi- 
cance of Thailand as a test case of South-east Asian development under mdi- 
genous rule, but in the final analysis the measure of the success which it has 
achieved durmg the past one hundred years still remains in doubt. For whereas 
Japan succeeded in keepmg the West at bay by positive means, Thailand’s 
method of resisting Western rule by bowing with the breeze has been essentially 
negative m character, and the price that has been paid is the virtual stranglehold 
over the country’s economy exerted by the second-largest Chinese minority in 
the whole of South-east Asia. 

This fact, which is rendered the more ominous by the geographical proximity 
of China itself, undoubtedly poses the supreme problem facing Thailand today. 
Yet nowhere else m South-east Asia is the Chinese question so thoroughly 
obfuscated by lack of precise date. For while, since Thailand follows the jus 
solh only the 476,588 persons bom in Chma and not subsequently naturahzed 

I e. the Association of South-east Asian States, see below, p 659. 

The An^lo-Siamese peace treaty of 1946 continued the ban on the cutting of such a 
canal, though whether the United Kingdom would be prepared to reconsider this matter 
remams to be seen The possibihty of developing Chumphon as a major port in the 
vicinity has also been suggested 

Cf the problem m Burma See above, p 455 However, the great increase in rubber 
eiqiorts (p 507) which go mainly to the USA, means that Thailand is making itself less 
vulnerable than Burma in this respect 

Cf, developments in Indonesia. See above, p 344, note 74 
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were returned as Chinese in the 1947 census^ the extent of Chinese admixture in 
the Thai population lends credence to the current semi-official estimates which 
put the ethmc Chmese total at approximately 3 milli on. 

Somewhere between these two extremes lies the operative number of those 
who consciously regard themselves as Chmese. Despite the fact that the anti- 
Chmese measures of post-war years^^^ have certainly not been restricted in their 
apphcation to the smaller total, the Chmese commercial commumty is still 
mtact, and in addition many persons of at least partial Chmese ancestry occupy 
influential positions m other walks of national life. 

Indeed it would appear that, in the absence of European control, a substantial 
proportion of the estabhshed Chmese commumty in Thailand has become 
much more closely identified with the mdigenous majority people than has 
happened anywhere else in South-east Asia. But precisely how extensive this 
identification is, and whether it is strong enough to withstand all the pressures 
to which It may be subjected in the years ahead, only time will show* 
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aspects of landscape and life^ by Pendleton eu al. 
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CHAPTER l6 


The States of Indochina 


>oQoc 


I. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Alone among the former colonial territories of South-east Asia, French Indo- 
china has ceased to cohere as a single pohtical unit since gaining mdependence. 
Thus the term Indochma has become a mere geographical expression covermg 
four entirely separate states, namely Northern Vietnam (59>938 square miles and 
15,000,000 inhabitants). Southern Vietnam (65,951 square miles, 12,800,000 
inhabitants), Cambodia (66,610 square miles, 4,740,000 inhabitants) and Laos 
(91,425 square miles, 1,690,000 inhabitants). 

This process of disintegration is not altogether surprising when it is recalled 
that Indochma had at no time formed a pohtical umt before the estabhshment of 
European rule. And if the same may also be said of Indonesia - except for the 
brief and very uncertam umty under Madjapahit - Indochma is undoubtedly 
the more deeply divided, straddhng as it does the fundamental cultural boundary 
m aU South-east Asia, namely that which hes between the predommantly 
Indianized lands including Cambodia and Laos to the west, and the even more 
profoundly Simcized Amiamite domams to the east. 

These major cultural and historic umts correspond fairly closely to the 
physical divisions of the territory. Broadly speakmg, Indochina comprises three 
longitudmal zones, namely the eastern coastal plams, mcludmg the deltas of the 
Song-koi and Mekong, together with the dimmutive but mtrinsically similar 
pockets of lowland along the Annamite coast between; the western alluvial low- 
lands, along the Mekong and around Tonle Sap m Cambodia; and the interven- 
ing uplands, stemmmg from the Yminan plateau in the north and extendmg 
south almost to the Mekong delta 

From a purely topographical point of view the Mekong delta might seem to 
provide the key to control of the whole area, smce it is here that the two strips of 
lowland merge mto one. But in fact the natural difficulty of commumcations 
along either of these routes, arismg from the numerous falls and rapids of the 
Mekong, and the rough seas of the typhoon season m late summer and the NE 
monsoon m wmter along the exposed Annamite coast, made this a matter of small 
sigmficance in the days of water-borne transport. Moreover, although the Mekong 
delta did acquire early pre-emmence under Funan, it was the lowlands around 
Tonle Sap which later benefited from the advance down the Mekong valley of 
new migrants from the north, and after the 6th century a.d. the centre of gravity 
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almost exclusively rural, and to over 3,500 in the most fertile tracts of recent 
alluvium close to the main rivers. Such figures indeed are on a par with those of 
the Si-kiang delta of southern Chma, but in part they result from innovations 
made during the French colomal period, and farther south the smaller deltas of 
the Song-ma and Song-chu carry only about half this density. 

For while the Annamites learned much from the Chinese, the process of 
assimilation was not absolute. In the seclusion of their ancestral villages the 
Annamites showed great tenacity in preservmg their traditional way of hfe which 
was distmctly less sophisticated than that of the Chinese, and to this day the 
Annamites, besides being temperamentally remote from the Chmese, are gener- 
ally infenor to them as culuvators,® even though m most other respects they are 
more than a match for the rest of the population of Indochma. 

This resistance to Simcization led ultimately to the successful revolt agamst 
Chma m 939, and it was only after that time that the Annaimtes began their slow 
but steady advance mto the lands first of the Chams and later of the Cambodians, 
south of the i8th parallel. The resultant difference m dates of settlement is still 
evident m the landscape, for while several of the more northerly pockets of 
deltaic plain, such as those around Than Thien, Quang Nam and Quang Ngai, 
have densities of 500-750 to the square mile, the figure falls off m the even more 
fragmentary patches of lowland south of Cape Varella, where Aimamite settle- 
ment dates only from the end of the 15th century.'^ 

But It is the Mekong delta of the south which has the lowest overall density of 
population an3rwhere withm the Annamite lowlands. Over this vast area of 
14,000 square miles the average figure today is only 250 to the square mile, 
varymg locally from around 500 in the central portions between My Tho and the 
Bassac river, to less than 100 in the remoter west, 75 in central Camau and a mere 
25 in the swamps of the extreme southern tip 

Thus, taken as a whole, the Mekong delta supports barely one quarter the 
density of population hvmg in the Song-koi delta, a difference which cannot be 
attributed to any inferiority m soil fertihty, though it is true that the chmatic 
regime virtually rules out the possibihty of a second rice crop,® since there is less 
than i| in. of ram for the three months January-March, when mean tempera- 
tures rangmg from 79 to 84"* give rise to high rates of evaporation. But undoubt- 
edly the mam reason for the comparatively low population density is the recency 
of Annamite settlement, for although rice cultivation was practised here in the 

® Although It IS claimed that great improvements have been made m this respect under 
Commumst rule smce 1954, it may be doubted whether this is really so See below, p 560. 

’Withm the coastlands between latitudes 18 and 11° N there is considerable local 
variation m rainfall patterns (see above, pp 421-6) Thus aroimd 18° there are har- 
vests m June and November, around 16° in April and November, around 14® in April 
and September, and around 12° in January and September But m all cases only the 
best lands are double-cropped Throughout this strip only relatively small-scale irrigation 
systems exist, based mainly on a series of storage dams built at the places where mdividual 
rivers emerge from the mountams 

* Unless massive storage dams were to be built, which has never yet been attempted 
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time of Funan and later of the Elhmer empire, the methods adopted were less 
efl&aent than tliose of the Aimamites, whose effective occupation did not begin 
until the 1 8th century, and was limited to a comparatively small part of the delta 
prior to the French annexation. 

Indeed in 1862 the average density of population in the delta was only about 
50-60 to the square mile, and the Annamites had not developed any system of 
dikmg correspondmg to that m the north. Thus rice cultivation depended mainly 
on direct and often inadequate rainfall, supplemented by uncontrolled inimda- 
non durmg the flood season. Though less violent than those of the Song-koi, 
the Mekong floods reach very considerable depths m many parts of the central 
delta, and it was to cope with this situation that the Annamite pioneers introduced 
floating rice, which later played an important part m the great expansion of 
cultivation there imder French rule. 

By the time the French estabhshed themselves in Indochma, therefore, Anna- 
imte settlement already extended m a long narrow ribbon from its origmal core 
m the Song-koi delta to the coastal fringes of the Mekong delta, a thousand miles 
to the south. This pattern, which was subsequently filled out m the south, but 
has not otherwise undergone any fundamental change since then, shows an 
exceptionally pronounced concentration on alluvial lowland, though it was the 
fear of malaria even more than the difficulties of upland cultivation which made 
the Annamites shun the hills. For while the anopheles does not flourish in the 
muddy waters of the rice fields (though other mosquitoes abound there), the zone 
between 300 and 3000 ft. or so is mtensely malarious, and it is this fact more than 
any other which explains why in 1937 the Annamites, though formmg 72 per 
cent of the total population of Indochma, nevertheless occupied barely 10 per 
cent of Its surface area.® 

While the problem of mamtaimng effective communications withm this 
extremely attenuated territory, which has been compared to two bags of rice 
danghng from a pole, led to the emergence of various pohtical sub-divisions and 
differences m spoken dialect,^® the Annamites succeeded in preservmg a high 
degree of cultural imity throughout their domains. Nevertheless, the historic 
differences between the older north and the newer south were no less pronounced 
than, for example, those between the Rhmeland and East Prussia. And to this 
must be added the effect of what is probably the most significant fact in the geo- 
graphy of the Annamite lands, namely that while the north is sufliciently akm to 
southern Chma for it to have adopted the essentials of the latter’s sub-tropical 

® See Gourou (H), pp 10 1 and 107, and Robequain (C), p 49 
On the political divisions see above, Chapter 4 The basic vocabulary of the Annamese 
language appears to be Austro- Asiatic, but a majority of the words today m use are wholly 
or partly of Chinese origm, and the language is tonal Until the 13th century it was written 
exclusively m the Chmese ideographs Later various modifications of these were made, 
givmg rise to the system known as chu’-nom, but in the 17th century Roman Cathohc 
missionaries mtroduced a Romamzed form of writing called qu’oc-ngu which is now 
standard usage. See Brodnck (A), pp. 39 and 44. 
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agronomy, the unmistakably tropical character of the south has given rise to quite 
different agricultural patterns and a different tempo of hfe. 

Whether it be due to the enervatmg effects of a winterless climate or to the 
lack of any serious population pressure in the south, the inhabitants of the latter 
have long been regarded by the northerners as less industrious and less hard- 
headed than themselves, a distmction which is in Ime with that already noted 
between the Annamites as a whole and the Chinese. 

In sharp contrast to the generally well-settled and in places overcrowded low- 
lands of the eastern seaboard, the uplands enclosing the Tonkm delta, and the 
extensive plateaux of the Annamite Chain support a population averaging less 
than 10 to the square mile, and mdeed over large areas the density is a mere 
ftaction of this figure. Practically the whole of the scanty upland population 
consists of mmority groups^^ of many different stocks, but mostly organized on a 
tribal basis and dependmg for their hvehhood on relatively primitive forms of 
cultivation. 

Over the southern two-thirds of the country the hill peoples, who are known 
to the Annamites as Mois, to the Cambodians as Penongs and to the Laotians as 
Khas, aU of which are merely collective names meaning savages, are predomin- 
antly of Nesiot origin and show physical and cultural affimties with the Dyaks 
of interior Borneo. All-told there are approximately one million such Mois of 
various tribal groups, many of whom live in communal long-houses; all are 
animists except for a few recent converts to Christianity, and all practise my or 
shiftmg cultivation, prmcipally of dry rice and maize. Similar peoples live in the 
Cardamom and Elephant mountains and on the Dangrek range, respectively 
south and north of the Cambodian plains. 

On both the eastern and the western flanks of the southern end of the Annamite 
Cham small groups of Chams, totallmg approximately 120,000, occupy scattered 
villages between the mam centres of Annamite and Cambodian population in the 
plains, and the Moi territories of the uplands. These downtrodden and dispirited 
survivals of a formerly advanced civihzation still practise irrigated rice cultiva- 
tion, though not very efficiently, and adhere either to Hindmsm (in the east) or 
to Islam (on the Cambodian side). Most of them are clearly of Deutero-Malay 
origm, though there has also been considerable intermixture with Mois in the 
uplands where many Chams sought refuge after the 15th century. 

In the northern third of the country there is a much greater diversity of hill 
peoples, and although pockets of Moi/Kha folk are found as far north as the 
Chinese frontier, these groups are generally outnumbered by other more recent 
arrivals from the Yunnan-Tibetan borderland, whose distribution exhibits a 
complex altitudmal zomng. 

Throughout the northern mterior of Indochina, mcluding the strip of low 

^ The lowland peoples regard the uplands as negative frontier zones. Smce the modern 
pohtical boundaries usually run through the middle of these broad zones there are 
minorities of hill peoples m all of the Indochmese states. 
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Upland which forms the frontier with Chma, the valley floors are mostly occupied 
by Thais who^ as already noted^ are not strictly hill people at all.^^ Owmg to both 
the topographical fragmentation and the fact that they entered m a series of 
migrations spread over many centuries^ the Thais^ though speakmg closely re- 
lated dialects and subscribing to Theravada Buddhism, are spht mto a number of 
distmct groups. These include the White and Black Thai, the Tho, Lu, Nung 
and Nhang, most of whom occupy the upper valleys of rivers drainmg to the 
Gulf of Tonkm, and as a result have been m fairly close contact with the Anna- 
mites from whom many of them have adopted various cultural traits. But in 
addition to these lesser Thai groups, today numbermg perhaps 800,000 souls, 
there are some 700,000 Lao Thais occupymg the valleys of the Upper Mekong 
and its tributaries, a region which formed the nucleus of the large prmcipahnes 
of Luang Prabang and Vientiane, and has long been intimately connected with 
the ethmcally similar territories across the Siamese border. 

As in the Korat plateau, wet cultivation of glutinous rice is the normal basis of 
Thai agriculture in most parts of northern Indochina, but even in the upper 
Mekong valley population density does not average more than 25-100 to the 
square mile, and over Laos as a whole the figure is only 38. 

In the uplands between these several centres of Thai valley settlement hve the 
northern hill peoples proper, all of whom are closely related to tribal communities 
on the Chinese side of the border, and, while certainly retarded, are generally 
less primitive than the Mois. Nevertheless, most of them rely mainly on shifting 
cultivation of rice, maize, beans, sugar-cane and roots, and in some cases - 
especially among the Meos (Miaos) - the opium poppy,^® though in view of the 
severe erosion to the hillsides caused by such practices the French tried hard to 
mduce them to change to sedentary irrigated cultivation on terraced fields. 

The first of these peoples to migrate southwards into Indochma appear to 
have been the Mans (or Yaos) who arrived in tlie 13th century, after the earliest 
waves of Thais, and established themselves in the zone above the latter, at 
altitudes between 1000 and 3000 ft. Of more recent migration are the Meos 
who hve exclusively above the 3000 ft. contour and have apparently proved un- 
able to acchmatize at lower levels. Together with the Lolos, who are also found 
mostly m the higher uplands, and the Muongs who occupy scattered areas be- 
tween the latter and the mland limit of Annamite settlement, these various 
northern hill peoples probably number upwards of half a milhon, a total which is 
shared between the modern pohtical umts of Laos in the west and Northern 
Vietnam in the east. 

To the south of the Edione falls the Mekong valley merges m effect with the 
great basm of Cambodia, and the human pattern also changes. For notwith- 
See above, p. 432, note 6. 

This has long been ilhcit but still goes on, as in similar areas in Thailand (see above, 
p 520, note 84 ) The importance of these areas as lUicit sources has been enhanced by 
more rigorous attempts to suppress such cultivation elsewhere, notably m Chma, m recent 
years. 
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Standing the decline of the ancient Khmer empire after the Siamese sack of 
Angkor m 143 13 the Cambodian population^ ethnically Deutero-Malay and cul- 
turally Theravada Buddhist, has preserved its identity over most of the basm, 
though the focus of the kingdom has shifted smee the 15th century from the 
Tonle Sap lowlands to the banks of the Mekong in the south-east. 

The modern Cambodians, who are an essentially xmsophisticated and easy- 
gomg people, seem strangely remote from the achievements of their ancestors. 
Although they have abandoned the practice of shiftmg cultivation, which is 
beheved to have provided the main econoimc basis of the old civilization away 
from the nuclear region,^^ their wet-rice cultivation of today is not very efiSaent, 
the methods resemblmg those of the Siamese rather than of the Annamites. As 
m the Menam basm a relatively low rainfall is supplemented by flood water, both 
along the banks of the Mekong and m the zone surrounding Tonle Sap. In the 
absense of controlled irrigation only one rice crop is possible each year, generally 
of floating rice m the areas of deepest floods, though a second dry crop - most 
commonly of maize - is often grown, and lake and river fish are of great import- 
ance m the subsistence economy. On this basis population density reaches about 
200 to the square mile in parts of the south-east bordering the Mekong, and about 
50-75 m the mundated zone around Tonle Sap, but elsewhere the average drops 
to below 15, and much of the basm is for aU practical purposes uncultivated. 

The eastern political boundary of Cambodia does not correspond exactly with 
the ethnic divide between Aimamite and Khmer, for while some 480,000 
Cambodians remain in the adjacent parts of Southern Vietnam there is a sub- 
stantial overlap of Annamites on the Cambodian side of the line. This situation 
has arisen from the slow but persistent advance of the Annamites into Khmer 
territory, which continued largely spontaneously throughout the penod of 
French rule but had already been responsible for cuttmg off Cambodia from its 
prmcipal outlet to the sea in the i8th century. 

Even apart from Cambodia’s loss of the delta, however, the Mekong basin had 
never achieved a measure of political unity comparable with that of the Irrawaddy 
or the Menam. While a full explanation of this difference in geopohtical evolution 
mvolves many factors, mcludmg the ease of latitudmal movement which first 
tempted the Khmers to over-extend their empire into Siam and later facihtated 
the counter-invasions of Ayuthia, the formidable series of impediments to 
navigation from the Khone falls northwards has certainly played a significant 
part in the story. 

II. INDOCHINA UNDER FRENCH RULE 
Between 1862 and 1907 the French estabhshed their rule over the whole of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia and Laos, and the pohcies they introduced durmg the decades 

There is much uncertamty on this matter But though there were some large irriga- 
tion works and storage tanks m the vicimty of Angkor (see Grosher, pp ioi-8j and see 
also abovej pp 89n and 93-4) these were abandoned because of the Thai attacks of the 
14th and 15th centuries, and this area has never been intensively cultivated since. 
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which followed have left an abiding impression on the economic and political 
geography of these lands. 

Unlike the British and Dutch whose nearest colomal possessions were separ- 
ated by thousands of miles of ocean from the mother country, the French laid 
the foundations of their second colomal empire much nearer home on the 
opposite shore of the Mediterranean, and, largely for this reason, tended there- 
after to regard their colomes as direct extensions of France overseas,^® More- 
over, the growing disparity m population between France and Germany during 
the later 19th century led to a desire to redress the balance by recruiting mihtary 
man-power from the colomes. It was m these circumstances that the doctrine of 
assimilation was born which, notwithstandmg an official change to association m 
the 1920s, has coloured and at times dominated French colomal policy ever since 
the 1880S. 

According to the assimilationist view, colomes were to be developed not as 
mdividual organisms in their own right but rather as ‘limbs’ of France. Thus 
their economies must be mtimately related to that of the mother country and 
m theory, at least, the colomes should produce not whatever paid best (like those 
of Britam under laissez faire\ but rather such commodities as were specifically 
needed by metropohtan France, for whose exports they should m return provide 
a privileged and closely controlled market. Meanwhile, and agam in contrast to 
Britain it was this which m pubhc received the greater emphasis, France’s 
supreme role, like that of ancient Rome, was to act as a civihzmg force in a bar- 
barian world, by educating and accepting a growing proportion of the indigenous 
population as the full eqmvalents of European-born Frenchmen. 

Whatever may prove m the long run to have been the merits of this philosophy 
as apphed to France’s African territories, its relevance to Indochma was severely 
limited by the utter remoteness of the country, both geographically and cultur- 
ally from Mediterranean Europe. As described m Chapter 5, French interest in 
Indochina developed from three main ongins, namely Roman Cathohc missionary 
activities during the 17th and i8th centuries, the subsequent desire to compens- 
ate for the loss of India, and the search after 1850 for backdoor routes to Chma 
which should ensure for France a pre-eminent position m the struggle for power 
m the Far East and Pacific. Notwithstandmg die failure to find navigable river 
routes mto Yunnan, the French thus came mto possession of the largest single 
block of territory (272,355 square miles) on the South-east Asian mainland, an 
area which in its economic potential rated at least as high as that of the rival 
British sphere m Burma. 

Between 1887 and 1899 the vanous indigenous pohtical units of the Annamites, 
Laotians and Cambodians were reorganized as the supposedly federal Indo- 
chinese Umon. The Annamite lands, which m 1802 had been reumted, albeit with 
local govemors-general for the northern and southern deltas, lost their corporate 

^ As unphed by the practice of referring to the French empire as la France d'outremer. 
On the character of French colomal rule as a whole see Roberts^ S H , o^. cit 
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identity in the larger unity of Indochina in which they formed the colony of 
Cochinchina (acquired 1862-7) the protectorates of Aimam and Tonkm 
(1882)3 Side by side with the protectorates of Cambodia (i863»-7-i907) and Laos 
(1893-1904). But just as the federal character of the Union was no less fictitious 
than that of the F.M.S., so the difference m status between the colony and the 
several protectorates was of minor sigmficance. For while the mdigenous ruling 
houses and their admimstrative hierarchies remamed in bemg m Annam, Cam- 
bodia and Luang Prabang, their powers were mainly vestigial, and in Tonkm 
as also m the other mam focus of French economic activity, namely Cochmchma, 
the system was virtually one of direct French rule. Moreover, not withstanding the 
assimilationist doctrme, all but the most junior posts m the civil service through- 
out Indochma were held by European-born Frenchmen, and although there were 
mdigenous representatives on both State and Federal Councils, these bodies re- 
mamed purely consultative m character, and effective power rested in the hands 
of the Governor-General, assisted by the Governor of Cochinchina and the four 
Residents-Superior of the other states. 

To an even greater extent than m the other South-east Asian dependencies, 
European economic activities in Indochma were concentrated withm the coastal 
frmge, a fact which reflected not only the distinctive topographical layout of the 
country, focusmg in the two great deltas, but also the more ready response of the 
Annaimtes than of the Cambodians and Laotians to the stimulus of the Western 
money economy. 

First to be developed were the almost virgin plams of the Mekong delta to the 
west and south of the Bassac river, which marked the effective limit reached by 
Annaimte settlement at the time of tire French annexation. And here at the very 
outset the French were faced with the conflict between doctrinaire colomal pohcy 
and the facts of geography. For this region, closely analogous both physically 
and demographically to the Irrawaddy and Menam deltas, was obviously suited 
to become a great rice granary, but offered htde scope for the production of 
other commodities more immediately desired by the mother country.^® In the 
event the geographical factor proved decisive, but despite later attempts to 
popularize a taste for rice in France - the effects of which are still evident in the 
national cuisine - the mother country could not absorb more than half the Indo- 
chmese export, and the latter never rose sigmficantly above half the Burmese 
figure, notwithstanding the immense agricultural potential of the Mekong delta. 

The manner in which the Cochinchina ricelands were opened up also differed 
considerably from that adopted by the British m Lower Burma. Beginnmg m 1870 
the French constructed a series of major canals, which served both to dram the 
land and to extend the network of navigable waterways provided by the rivers, 
and in the course of the seventy years which followed, the area under rice m- 
creased more than four-fold (Table 69). But instead of promoting peasant pro- 

At various times the French tried to develop the production of silk, cotton and tobacco 
in Indochma for the French home market, but with httle or no success. 
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pnetorship, the French aimed rather at a system of large-scale tenure as offering 
the best economic return on the heavy capital outlay involved.^^ 

TABLE 69 

COCHINCHINA- EXPANSION OF RICE CULTIVATION, 1880-I939 


Year 

Area (acres) 

Export {metric 
tons of cleaned 
rice) 

1880 . 

1,282,000 

284,000 

1900 . 

2,656,000 

747,000 

1920 . 

4,572,000 

1,200,000 

1939 . 

5,450,000 

1,454,000 


Sources: Based on Robequain (C), p. 220, and Chesneaux, p. 164. 

Thus, while holdings of 2-12 acres remamed typical m the area of pre-French 
settlement north-east of the Bassac, the new area to the south-west had much 
larger umts, many mdeed being between 1,250 and 2,500 acres in size and some 
even larger. These estates were generally sub-divided into holdmgs small enough 
to be worked by an mdividual tenant and his family, with the help of seasonal 
labour from the eastern delta at the peak periods. Such tenants, who comprised 
some two-thirds of the rural population of the delta in the 1930$,^^ normally 
paid 40 per cent of their crop as rent, and often found it necessary to borrow both 
rice and cash from their landlords - many of them absentees - at even higher 
rates of mterest. 

By South-east Asian standards this was a far from intensive system of farmmg. 
In the late 1930s the average rice yield m the trans-Bassac provinces (19 8 
bushels per acre) was well below even the unimpressive Indochmese average of 
25 bushels per acre, and with some 90 per cent of the land under paddy and the 
greater part of the product destmed for export, the Mekong delta suffered from ^ 
aU the characteristic drawbacks of monoculture. Furthermore, the opemng up 
of the delta did httle to help the congested lands of Tonkm and northern Annam, 
which were not under French jurisdiction when the system was origmally de- 
vised, and though some spontaneous migration did take place from the north, 

The French authorities originally expected that individual landowners would them- 
selves extend the canal network by buildmg a series of secondary and tertiary drainage 
and irrigation canals on their own land But owmg to the speculation fever this did not 
come about and only the paddy land along the mam canals is irrigated Robequam (C), 
pp 221-2 and Pelzer (C), p. 65. 

Nearly one-half of the cultivated area of Cochmchma was m holdmgs over 250 
acres Dumont, p. 141. The average size of farm umts there was about SJ acies 
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much the greater part of the settlers m the trans-Bassac came from the adjacent 
provmces of Cochinchina itself. Yet though hvmg standards in the Mekong delta 
were certainly higher than those m the north, landlessness and mdebtedness 
constituted very real problems to which no easy solution existed. 

For the most part the great land-holders were themselves southern Aimaniites, 
though a few were European-born Frenchmen, and money-lending w’as likewise 
prmcipally in the hands of Annamites, together with a spnnklmg of Chettyars. 
But from the outset the transport, milling and marketmg of rice were virtually 
monopolized by the Chmese commumty, which had dominated the small over- 
seas trade of the Annamite lands^® smce before the arrival of the first Europeans, 
and had subsequently taken an active part m the Annamite advance into the 
delta, havmg inter aha founded the market town of Cholon at the focus of the 
natural waterways some time m the late 1770s. 

With the canal-buildmg activities of the French, the nodahty of Cholon was 
further enhanced, and while the French made their own headquarters m the 
nearby Annamite settlement of Saigon,^^^ which they swiftly transformed into a 
tropical replica of a French provincial town and the largest port in the whole of 
Indochma, Cholon remamed the centre of the rice trade, and the number of 
Chmese m Cochmchma rose from 45,000 out of a total of 1,250,000 in 1880 to 

171.000 out of approximately 3 imlhon in 1936. 

Throughout the period of French rule the export of rice remamed the main- 
stay of the economy of southern Indochma, and of the comitry’s total export of 
c. I 5 nulhon metric tons^^ in the 1930s Cochmchma supphed approximately 

1.150.000 tons, which amounted to nearly 60 per cent of that state’s production. 
The remaining 350,000 tons came almost entirely from Cambodia, which also 
produced most of Indochma’s export of about 500,000 tons of maize.^^ Both 
grams were grown there m traditional fashion by the Cambodian peasantry, 
though their development as cash crops resulted from contact with the com- 
mercial economy bmlt up by the French and Chmese in Cochmchma. 

In addition to its pre-emmence as a gram exporter, southern Indochma also 
became much the most important centre of plantation cultivation in the country, 
with some 80 per cent of the total estate acreage of 2^ milhon m 1937. Besides 
the longer period of French settlement and the greater ease of obtaining land 
there than in the north, the south also contains most of the basaltic terres rouges^ 
and has the further advantage of a wmterless climate, which is essential for 
rubber cultivation and no less suitable for tea and coffee. 

This was carried out from the port of Faifo near Tourane. Faifo also had a large 
Japanese quarter prior to the Tokugawa Seclusion 

Though It was the chief pohtical centre of the newly colomzed Annamite territories 
m the south, Saigon was httle more than a village surroundmg an imperial fortress Noth- 
ing of the old core remams today Fryer (A), p 477 
These figures are for cleaned rice. 

As befits Its relatively dry climate Cambodia has also to some extent speciahzed in 
hvestock, it accounted for about half of the 2J inilhon oxen in all French Indochina m 

1940. 
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Of these three principal estate crops in Indochina, coifee was the first to be 
developed (1888), but in contrast to the other two the main centres of production 
were in Tonkin. However, neither coffee (with a total production of 1,500 tons in 
1937-8) nor tea (880 tons) which was developed by French planters after 1924 
mainly on the southern terres rouges^ was to be compared in importance with 
rubber which covered 313,000 acres (242,000 in Cochmchina and 67,000 in 
Cambodia) and yielded a total output of 76,000 tons in 1941. 

Although experimental rubber growmg began before the end of the 19th 
century, very httle was done imtil after the First World War. In the imtial stages 
plantmg took place on the older alluvials along the northern edge of the Mekong 
delta, but during the big expansion of the 1920s it spread on to the lower tenes 
rouges beyond, mostly at altitudes of less than 600 ft , and also into parts of east- 
ern Cambodia adjacent to the Mekong. Production, which supplied virtually the 
whole of the mother country’s need, was almost exclusively m the hands of 
European estates, with 94 per cent of the acreage m holdings of over 100 acres 
and a relatively high proportion of very large and extremely efficient estates. 
But in the absence of any large surplus of local labour most of the rubber 
planters m the south rehed on northern Annamite workers engaged on three-year 
contracts, though the tea and other estates m the terres rouges recruited their 
labour mainly from the nearby plams of the Annam coast. 

Apart from the processmg of agricultural produce, mostly for export, southern 
Indochina had few large factory industries, the mam exceptions being soap, 
cigarettes and brewing m Saigon and Cholon, which also contamed many small 
Chmese factories makmg consumer goods But by far the most important indus- 
try of these twin cities was rice milhng, and of the 27 nulls having over 100 h p., 
4 were French owned and nearly all the rest belonged to Chmese. As elsewhere 
in South-east Asia, the large mills of Cholon and Saigon began to suffer competi- 
tion from small country mills durmg the 1930s, but the Chmese nevertheless 
contmued to hold a pre-emment position m the trade. Other industries in the 
delta towns and cities included sugar refimng, distiUmg and sawmiUmg, while 
Phu Phong m the centre of a region noted for sericulture had a solitary silk- 
weavmg factory. In Cambodia factory industry was hmited to a few sawmills, a 
dozen or so not very large rice mills, some sugar refineries and a single distillery 
at Phnom Penh. 

The economic development of the northern half of French Indochina followed 
very different lines from that of the south. For while as a result of its inaccessibil- 
ity Laos was even more neglected than Cambodia, the acute congestion of the 
northern Annamite lands ruled out the possibihty of substantial agricultural 
surpluses as m Cochinchina, and mstead the French concentrated on other forms 
of enterprise for which the dense population provided labour or markets, and in 
some cases both. 

In this connexion the considerable mmeral wealth of Tonkm, which had long 
been known to the Annamites and Chinese, attracted their attention at an early 
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stage^ and in 1940 95 per cent of Indochina^s mining was located in the northern 
half of the countryj practically all of it^ apart from the Nam Patene complex^, bemg 
in Tonkm. 

Much the most valuable mineral of all is the anthracite coal of the Quang Yen 
basm^ whose beds extend for some 93 miles immediately to the north of the 
Song-koi delta^ from Sept Pagodes to the coast. Two mam centres have been ex- 
ploited smce work began m the late 19th century^ namely Hon Gay and Dong 
TneUa which together produced well over 90 per cent of Indochma’s coal output 
of 256153O00 tons m 1939. Of this total, which represented only a small fraction 
of what could readily have been mmed, 1,780,000 tons were exported, includmg 
150,000 tons which went via the long sea route to France. 

Apart from coal, zmc and tm were the only other important mmerals worked 
by the French. Lode tin mining in the Pia Ouac range of northern Tonkin dates 
from 1901-2, the main centre bemg near Tinh Tuc, but this was overtaken m the 
1 920s by Nam Patene m southern Laos, whose alluvial workmgs produced 60 
per cent of the country’s 1,602 tons of tin concentrates in 1937.^^ On the other 
hand the output of zmc dechned from 60,000 tons of ore in 1926 to lo^ooo tons 
in 194O3 most of it commg from the Tuyen Quang-Thai Nguyen area of north- 
ern Tonkm. Among the other mmerals known to exist but never worked on a 
major scale by the French were wolfram, lead, silver, antimony, gold, phosphate 
and graphite, as well as the haematite and magnetite iron ores discovered m 
northern Tonkm and near Kompong Thom m central Cambodia. 

Besides minmg, which took place mainly m the surroundmg hill country, the 
lowlands of Tonkm and northern Annam also contained the largest concentration 
of factory mdustry m Indochma. Both m the reservoir of accumulated skills and 
m the market which domestic weavmg offered for factory-spun yarn, the weU- 
developed tradition of handicraft mdustnes in these older Annamite lands played 
a part m this localization,^^ though proximity to the Quang Yen coal was at least 
as significant in most cases. 

While the factory mdustries estabhshed by the French m the north mcluded 
some processmg of agricultural produce, mainly for local consumption, this 
region had a much wider range of other manufactures than that of the Mekong 
delta. Three towns stood out as important industnal concentrations, namely 
Haiphong (with cement, cotton spmnmg, ship-buildmg, glass bottles, pottery, 
buildmg materials, rugs, buttons, candles, oxygen, nee miUmg), Hanoi (matches, 
tanning, brewmg, buildmg matenals, pottery, buttons, rubber, glass, distiihng); 
and Nam Dinh (cotton spinning and weavmg, silk weaving, glass, distilhng); 
while other manufacturmg included the bamboo pulp^® and paper factones of 

This was exported to Singapore for smelting 

See Gourou (A), pp. 460-505 Gourou estimated that 250,000 persons were occupied 
more of less full-time m domestic mdustry m the Tonkin delta 

However, although sawmilling was locally important m many parts of the country, 
the French did comparatively httle systematically to exploit Indochma’s forest re- 
sources. 
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Viettn and Dap Cau respectively^ the match mdustnes of Ben Thuy and Ham 
Rong, and the mam railway workshops at Vinh. 

Among these various mdustnes cement and cotton are of particular interest. 
The large cement factory built at Haiphong, near supphes of limestone as well 
as of coal, m 1889 was mtended origmally to meet the local demand for construc- 
tional material, but by 1939 over half its annual product of some 306,000 tons of 
high-quahty cement was exported, mostly to other parts of South-east Asia.^® 

While the production on the spot of such a bulky commodity as cement did not 
conflict with orthodox French economic policy for the colomes, the estabhsh- 
ment of cotton miUs was a more controversial matter and was only undertaken 
after it had become clear that the poverty of the peasantry severely limited their 
capacity to purchase French textiles and compelled them to buy only the cheap- 
est - mostly Indian-spun - cotton yam. It was to replace the latter that the French 
Societe Cotonmere de ITndochme first set up its three large spinning mills, 
respectively at Hanoi (afterwards closed), Haiphong and Nam Dmh, and only at 
a later stage did the last and largest of these extend its activities to the production 
of blankets, towels and other fabrics.^’ 

Some indication of the predommance of northern Indochma in mining and 
manufacturmg can be gamed from tlie fact that m 1937 approximately two-thirds 
of the country’s total output of 153 million kW^® of electric power was generated 
m Tonkm, practically all of it m thermal stations. But the scale of these activities 
should not be exaggerated, as it sometimes has been m consequence of the hand- 
ful of big cotton and cement plants, and m fact the total of around 90,000 factory 
workers shordy before the Second World War was no larger than that of Burma. 

Moreover, if it be assumed that at least 60,000 of the factory workers and nearly 
aU of the 50,000 mmers (mosdy Annaimtes, though the total mcludes some 
Chinese) were m Tonkm, it is clear that these forms of employment did not m 
fact make any major contribution to a solution of the problem presented by over- 
population m that state, and the same is true of the temporary nugration of 
labourers (never more than a few tens of thousands at any given time) to the 
plantations of the south. 

As was imphed on p. 531 the Song-koi delta must already have shown many 
signs of incipient overcrowdmg at the time of the French annexation in 1882, for 
though statistical data are lackmg it may be inferred that the average density was 
then of the order of 500-600 to the square mile. Thereafter, as m the other low^ 
land regions of Indochma, French medical services sigmficandy reduced the 

2® As noted above, p. 297, one of the earhest large industrial plants m the Netherlands 
Indies was the cement works at Padang m Sumatra. But Java imported much cemen 
from French Indochina, as also did Siam, the Phihppmes and Malaya 

In 1937 the Haiphong and Nam Dmh mills together produced over 8,000 tons of 
yam The Nam Dmh mill, which employed 4,000 workers, also produced 702,000 blankets 
and 2,212 tons of miscellaneous cotton fabrics Another firm also had a smaller spmmn 
null at Haiphong. 

The total mstalled capacity was 933363 kW. 
s.EA.— 18 545 
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incidence of smallpox, cholera and malaria, and by the 1930s the population had 
roughly doubled its numbers and was continuing to grow by over 100,000 a year. 

In such an area of small peasant holdmgs the inevitable result was further sub- 
division, leadmg to growing poverty and mdebtedness, and during the 1930s it 
was estimated that some 70 per cent of holdmgs there were less than i acre, and 
only 8 per cent more than 4 ^ acres m size, while the average per capita consump- 
tion of nee was barely half that in Cochmehina.^® 

Faced with this situation it is difficult to see what the French could have done 
without strikmg at the very roots of the estabhshed order, a process which would 
have entailed incalculable costs both financially and pohticaUy. It is therefore 
scarcely surprismg that in the event they linuted their activities to whatever 
could be accomphshed within the existing agricultural and social framework. 
On the one hand this mcluded the provision of rural credit facihties and the pro- 
motion of modem co-operative associations, both of which they also encouraged 
in certain other parts of the country, notably southern Annam. But undoubtedly 
their principal contribution was the improvement and extension of the existing 
hydraulic mstallations m the Song-koi delta. 

French efforts at strengthemng dikes as a protection agamst exceptional floods 
began m the late 19th century, but their greatest achievements followed the 
calaimtous floods of 1926, after which many of the main dikes were reinforced 
to a total thickness of 150 ft. with heights of up to 40 ft. in the central delta. 
Moreover, the traditional irrigation works were supplemented by a series of new 
dams and canals winch penmtted control of the water level in the rice-growmg 
basins. Although the earhest works of this kmd which date from 1905 were out- 
side the delta proper, the system was gradually extended withm it until nearly 
one-third of the total paddy area of Tonkin was served by modem irrigation 
works. 

As a result of these hydraulic works the hazards of rice cultivation were 
greatly reduced and the proportion of land capable of givmg two crops a year 
considerably mcreased.^^^ But though in the late 1930s the average yield in Ton- 
kin, namely 28 bushels per acre (for a smgle crop only) was the highest in Indo- 
chma, it is doubtful whether the mcrease m production was keeping pace with 
the growth of population and it was often necessary to supplement a poor 
harvest by substantial imports of rice from the south.^^ 

One possible approach to the problem would clearly have been to resettle 
Tonkinese peasants m the Mekong delta, and in fact a small-scale but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to do this had been made as early as 1907. But the shifting of people 
from one end of the country to the other in the 20th century, which necessitated 
the learning of a new dialect and a new technique of fanning and irrevocable 
See Gourou (A) 

Of a total irrigated area m the Tonkm delta of some 2^720,000 acres about 1,240,000 
acres were double cropped m 1936 Gourou (A), p 107 

Such imports amounted to about 100,000 tons in 1940 and to approximately double 
that total in the early post-war years. 
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separation from the graves of the ancestors^ was not to be compared with the 
gradual advance of the Annamite frontier m pre-French times.^^ Thus, when the 
economic crisis of the 1930s spurred the French to emulate the Netherlands 
Indies’ plans for transmigration, and the resultant Tonkmese Colonization Com- 
mission reserved large areas m Rach Gia and Ha Tien in south-west Cochmchma 
for the purpose,^^ little enthusiasm was aroused and only a few thousand people 
were eventually moved. 

All thmgs considered, it would seem that the period of French rule intensified 
rather than weakened the pre-existmg social and economic contrasts within the 
Indochmese lands. For while on the one hand the Annamite territories as a 
whole were much more deeply penetrated by French influence of all kmds than 
were Laos and most parts of Cambodia, the great difference m population dens- 
ity between the southern and northern deltas became reflected m the growth of 
two qmte different economies, the one based on the export of agricultural pro- 
duce and the other predommantly self-contamed. 

The extent of this economic division can be gauged from Table 70. Thus 
Indochma’s three mam exports, rice, rubber and maize, as well as fish which 
ranked sixth, came almost entirely from the southern Annamite lands and/or the 
nearby parts of Cambodia, and together comprised 78 per cent of the total; 
whereas the only important items coming mainly or wholly from the north, 
namely coal, tm and cement, amounted to a mere 6 per cent 

TABLE 70 

FRENCH INDOCHINA: OVERSEAS TRADE, I938 
Imports: £11,680,000 


Items (per cent) 


Sources (per cent) 


Cotton, silk and jute tissues . 

23 2 

France and French colomes 

563 

Machmes, vehicles and parts 

9-8 

Hong Kong 

74 

Chemicals, etc. 

55 

Chma 

7.3 

Petroleum 

54 

U.S.A. 

50 

Food 

5 3 

Netherlands Indies 

43 

Iron and steel 

48 

Umted Kmgdom 

3-2 

Miscellaneous metal goods . 

4-6 

Smgapore . 

30 

Raw cotton 

4-1 

Japan 

29 

Paper, etc. 

32 

Siam. 

1-8 

Tobacco . 

2 0 



Wines 

1-6 




Viewed agamst this background of divergent econonuc development m north 
and south, the comparatively small value of Indochma’s exports (1937) for a 
** Robcquain (C), p. 64 et seq. 

It was estimated that if necessary ij million acres could be made available there. 

^ See also the figures below, p. 548. 
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Exports: £1731603000 


Iterm {per cent) 


Desttnamns {per cent) 


Rice .... 

350 

France and French colomes . 

532 

Rubber 

21 8 

Smgapore 

97 

Maize 

18 0 

Hong Kong 

9 6 

Coal 

43 

U.S.A 

8-8 

Fish 

28 

Japan 

3 I 

Tm ore and metal 

2 6 

India 

2 8 

Cattle, hides and skins 

I 2 

Chma 

27 

Cement 

09 

United Kmgdom 

2 I 

Oilseeds 

08 

Netherlands Indies 

I 0 

Kapok 

0 8 



Tea 

08 



Eggs 

07 



Timber 

07 



Copra 

0*6 



Pepper 

0 6 




Note Only after the depression of the early 1930S3 which strengthened the 
idea of a self-contained French imperial trading system3 did trade with France 
account for over 50 per cent of Indochma’s total external trade. 


Source. Based on Greene and Philhps3 pp. 185-6. 

country of 23 million people3 namely £1731603000 or less than half that of Burma3 
is more understandable3 and the limited scale of export production m the north 
did not mean that this area was of httle economic importance to France. On the 
contrary, the French had large capital mvestments there, particularly m Tonkm 
which was also a heavy purchaser of French manufactures. But it was none the 
less true that French economic mterests m the northern Annamite lands partook 
rather of the character of Western mterests m Chma, and only m the southern 
half of the country did the economic pattern show a general conformity with that 
in the other colomal dependenaes m South-east Asia. 

This difference between north and south showed itself m other ways besides 
the export figures Thus it was estimated m the 1930s that unskilled workers in 
Tonkm earned an average daily wage of only 0 29 piastres, agamst 038 m Cochm- 
china, while for skilled workers the rates were respectively o 53 and i 20 piastres 
(i piastre m 1937 == ^i.). Similarly, while the newer and more commerciahzed 

south offered considerable scope to the Chmese, there were few openings for 
them in the north, with its dense population and well-estabhshed domestic mdus- 
tries. As a result of this situation, Robequain estimated^® that c, 85 per cent of 
the Chmese population hved m Cochmchma and Cambodia, where besides nee 
marketing, nulhng and other branches of mdustry, they were pro min ent m 


Robequam (C), p. 34. 
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fishings nver transport^ market gardening and pepper cultivation.^® Moreover^ 
Cochmchma and Cambodia also contamed nearly all of Indochma’s 6^000 Indians, 
mostly Cliettyars and other money-lenders, as well as a few descendants of the 
Javanese plantation coohes who were brought m for a time after 1906. 

In short, Cochmchma and the adjacent parts of Cambodia had a more or less 
typical South-east Asian plural society, with a characteristically high concentra- 
tion of ahens in the larger towns. Thus legal Chmese alone compnsed 66,000 
out of Cholon’s total population of 134,000, 34,000 out of 122,000 m Saigon and 
29,000 out of 96,000 in Phnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia. But m the north- 
ern aties the proportion of Chmese was much lower, with 19,000 out of 124,000 
in Haiphong, 5,000 out of 128,000 m Hanoi and 1,500 out of 23,000 m Nam 
Dinh.®^ However, as Robequam pomts out, the old Annamite lands had absorbed 
many Chmese m former centuries, both before and after a.d. 939, and it was pri- 
marily because of the resultant mmglmg of bloods and traditions m the past that 
so few opportumties remamed there for the Chmese immigrant in modem times. 

FmaUy, the difference between north and south expressed itself m a form of 
expatriate rivalry between Saigon and Hanoi, which m some respects recalled 
that m British Malaya between Smgapore and Kuala Lumpur (pp. 651-5). In 
particular Saigon, which had been the first centre of French admmistration, 
deeply resented the decision to make Hanoi the capital of the Indochmese 
Umon in 1902,®® and from that tune onwards felt that the mterests of the 
origmal colony were bemg subordmated to those of the newer protectorates. 
Moreover, whereas Saigon was almost entirely a French creation and pre- 
emmently a port city with related commercial and plantmg interests, Hanoi had 
been the Chmese and Annamite capital until the 17th century, and though like- 
wise completely rebuilt and greatly extended by the French, was more ob- 
viously an admmistrative and cultural centre, with its unposmg government build- 
mgs, museums, umversity and the world-famous £cole fran9aise d’Extreme Orient. 

Smce the functions of chief port and capital were divided between the two, 
and each of them also had a nearby associate Cholon and the port of Hai- 
phong respectively)®® it is not surprismg that neither had so large a population as 

Pepper, of which French Indochina was the world’s second producer before the 
Second World War, was grown in the coastal regions on both sides of the Cochmchma/ 
Cambodia frontier 

In 1936 French Indochma had 21 towns with populations of over 10,000 Of these, 
three were m Cambodia, one (Vientiane) m Laos and the remamder m the Annamite 
lands Only 873,000 out of a total population of 23,030,000 hved m these 21 towns 

Various factors were mvolved m this change (i) the Tonkin delta had the greatest 
concentration of population, (2) interest m the overland trade to Chma, for which Hanoi 
might become a forward base, (3) the chmate of Hanoi, with its wmter 'cooT season was 
more attractive to Europeans than that of Saigon The climatic factor also led to some 
consideration of Dalat as a possible Umon capital 

In 1937 2,493,563 tons of shippmg entered Saigon and 1,054,844 entered Haiphong. 
Saigon can take ships up to 30 ft draught and 550 ft length, but Haiphong suffers badly 
from siltmg and can handle only smaller vessels than these Neither Saigon nor (still less) 
Haiphong is on the mam shippmg routes of the South Chma Sea 
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the leading cities of the other South-east Asian countries, apart from the 
F.M.S. Eventually it was arranged that the Governor-General should reside 
alternately in each for a part of every year, but though this went some way to 
meet Saigon’s wishes, it did not remove the strong sense of rivalry between these 
two mam foa of French mterests. 

This situation was not helped by the tardy and madequate development of 
modern means of transport, and apart from coastal sluppmg, which was handi- 
capped by the lack of intermediate ports as well as by lough seas for nearly half 
the year, the only link between north and south until 1913 was the mdigenous 
"Mandarin Road’, origmally built by the Annamite emperors to connect Hue 
with both extremities of their domains. 

Admittedly, as early as 1898 a national railway network had been planned by 
Governor-General Doumer, mvolvmg a through hne, the "Transindochinois’ 
from the Siamese to the Chinese frontiers, via Phnom Penh, Saigon, Hue and 
Hanoi, together with two mam lateral hnes, respectively between Yunnan, Hanoi 
and Haiphong, and between Laos and the Annani coast. However, owmg to the 
contmumg preoccupation with the Chma trade, prior attention was given to the 
Yunnan Ime, and notwithstandmg the immense difBculties entailed by topo- 
graphy and disease, the latter of which eventually cost the hves of one-fifth of 
the 60,000 coohes employed, the 290-mile hne, with its 172 tunnels and 107 
bridges, was opened to Kunmmg in 1910. Although the high hopes entertamed 
of this route were not wholly realized^® it did at least prove more profitable than 
the rest of the system, whose development followed much more slowly. 

In particular, the topographical difficulties of the coastal route between Saigon 
and Hanoi, though less spectacular than those m Yunnan, made for high costs 
and many delays, and the link was not effected until 1936.^^ Other lines com- 
pleted about the same time mcluded two branches mto the southern uplands 
(specifically to Loc Ninh m the terras rouges and to the hiU station of Dalat), and 
the hne firom Phnom Penh to Mongkol Borey near the Siamese border. But the 
gap remamed between Phnom Penh and Saigon, and though twelve miles of hne 
were laid from Tan Ap to Xom Cue on the proposed route to Thakhek in Laos, 
work was thereafter suspended mdefimtely. 

Thus both Laos and Cambodia were entirely without railway connexions to 
the Annamite lands, which contained Indochina’s only major seaports. However, 
Cambodia was fairly well served by roads The whole length of the Mandarm 
Road, both there and m the Annamite lands, was improved after 1913 as 
Route Coloniale No. i, and No. 6 ran parallel to it through the country to the 
north of Toiile Sap. But for many years Laos had to rely on the hazardous naviga- 
tion of the Mekong, which mvolves at least four breaks of bulk between Kratie 

Besides intending to develop its mineral and agricultural resources, the French hoped 
to open up the high plateau of Yunnan as a giant hill station for all the Far Eastern tropics 
Beyond they they also had their eyes on the possibihty of tappmg the trade of Szechwan. 

^ The sections Saigon-My Tho and Hanoi-Langson (on the Chinese border) had been 
completed earher. 
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and Savannakhet. Above the latter point, the river is navigable to beyond 
Vientiane, and it was accordingly to Savannakhet that the first metalled road to 
Laos, Route Coloniale No. 9, was opened from Quangtri on the Annam coast. 
Compared with this. Routes 7 and 8 farther north were more tortuous and less 
well surfaced, but an important new outlet to the south, namely Route 13 from 
Savannakhet along the Mekong valley to Kratie and thence direct to Saigon, was 
in process of bemg modernized when the Second World War broke out. 

In sum, Indochma’s total road and railway mileages (respectively 16,930 and 
2,095 ^ 1939) were shghtly larger than those of Burma^^ but the territory as a 
whole was by no means so effectively linked together. For a high proportion of 
both the road and railway mileage was swallowed up in duphcating the not very 
effective sea route between the Mekong and the Song-koi deltas,^^ and the 
Mekong above Kratie carried barely one-twentieth the volume of freight trans- 
ported by the middle and upper Irrawaddy. 

In the pohtical sphere, the umty of Indochina existed only on paper and in the 
minds of the French admunstration. Socially, as economically, both Cambodia 
and Laos remamed areas of stagnation, though their peoples resented the mflux 
of some thousands of Annamite officials, clerks, traders and professional men 
after the turn of the century.^ For this reason they contmued to look to the 
French for protection agamst these more thrustmg neighbours, though m fact 
many of the innovations mtroduced by the French, such as Western education, 
improved transport and the lowermg of the death-rate, were workmg unmistak- 
ably to the greater advantage of the Annamites But whether the absence of any 
serious nationahst opposition to colonial rule m Cambodia and Laos before the 
Second World War should be attributed to msouciance or to the lack of popula- 
tion pressure (phenomena which may well have been at least partially inter- 
connected) It was certainly m sharp contrast to the situation in the Annamite 
lands nearby 

Besides their greater vigour and the immediate spur of more mtense poverty, 
the northern Annamites espeaally had a tradition of resistance to cultural change 
and revolt agamst ahen dommation {i.e, by Chma), and from the outset did not 
take kindly to French rule. Believmg their own civilization to be at least the 
equal of the French, they were unimpressed by the theory of assimilation, and 
the subsequent lack of opportumties for the limited few who acquired a French 

Burma had 2^058 miles of railway and 12,422 of road, of the latter 6,811 were metalled 
as agamst 1 1,486 m French Indochma Note, however, that the Indochma railway mileage 
mcludes the Chinese secnon of the Yunnan railway, the total railway mileage m Indochma 
alone was only 1,807 

French ships used only one intermediate port of call, namely Tourane, the chief 
port of Annam There are many excellent harbours, notably Cam Ranh Bay which has 
been compared with Sydney and Rio de Janeiro, but all of them suffer from extremely 
restricted hmterlands and thus have been left virtually undeveloped 

There were 191,000 Annamites m Cambodia and 27,000 m Laos m 1937 A large 
proportion of those m Cambodia were cultivators m the area bordermg on Cochinchma. 
See above, p. 537. 
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education made them even less satisfied with it m practice/^ Thus, from 1905 
onwards^® nationalism showed itself as a force to be reckoned with, and Japanese 
support for independence was actively sought by Prince Cuong De, the cousm 
of the Emperor of Annam. 

Later, both geographical propmqmty and the similarity of the local economic 
problems to those of Chma led to greater mterest in the aims of the early Kuo 
Mm Tang and then, under Ho Chi Minh of the more drastic solutions pro- 
poimded by the Communists. While Ho’s Vietnamese Revolutionary Association 
was proscribed by the French, a large and growmg proportion of both the tradi- 
tional and the Western-educated ehtes had by the 1930s become ardent advo- 
cates of mdependence, which logically had no place in the French scheme of 
things, and such views were widely held even among the i^ million Roman 
Cathohcs whose numbers had mcreased rapidly durmg the period of French 
rule.^*^ 

In the last analysis the strength of the Indochmese Roman Cathohc commumty, 
the largest m all South-east Asia outside the Phihppines, may well prove to have 
been the most important legacy of French rule, and in certain districts m the 
northern Annamite lands, where four-fifths of its members hved, Roman 
Cathohcs comprised over 30 per cent of the population Moreover, owmg to the 
extensive educational work undertaken by the missions, Roman Cathohcs 
formed a disproportionately large part of the local intelligentsia. 

In the southern Annamite lands, on the other hand, Roman Cathohcs were 
oumumbered by adherents of two new sects which grew up durmg the mter- 
war years. The larger of these, Cao Dai, was founded by an Annamite ex-mer- 
chant m 1925 and had its headquarters at Tay-Dinh some 50 mules north-west 
of Saigon. This self-styled ‘third amnesty of God m the Far East’ which has 
been emgmatically described as a mixture of Buddhism, Confuciamsm, Taoism 
and Roman Catholicism, and inter aha mcludes Joan of Arc, the Jade Emperor 
and Victor Hugo among its samts, is a characteristic manifestation of South-east 
Asian syncretism m a period of social disintegration. But whatever the signifi- 
cance of Its rehgious doctrmes, and m spite of its generally conservative economic 
pohcy. Its following of over 500,000 m 1939 (which had grown to over two million 
by 1954) was suflSciently nationahst and pro-Japanese to have been regarded by 
the French as subversive. A similar opinion was also held regardmg the some- 
what smaller but more fanatical Hoa Hao sect, founded m 1939 and likewise 
centred m Cochmchma, though doctrmaUy this was qmte different m character, 
representing rather an ascetic and militant variant of Theravada Buddhism. 

By the time the Second World War broke out the Annamite lands were 

Of the 42,000 persons recorded as ‘French and assimiUs^ m 1937, 30,000 were 
European Frenchmen These mcluded many Corsicans who were not infrequently de- 
spised as ‘second-class Frenchmen’. 

The name Viemamese is now the preferred nationahst form for Annaimte 

It IS estimated that there were 82,000 Roman Cathohcs m the country by the middle 
of the 17th century 


S E.A. — 18* 
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among the most strongly nationalist areas m all South-east Asia, and the sequence 
of events after the fall of France inevitably mtensified these sentiments. Towards 
the end of 1940 the Japanese obtained a foothold in Tonfcin^^ and when in July 
the following year they compelled the whole country to become ^friendly occu- 
pied territory" the way was open for them to turn the defences of Smgapore and 
to overrun the rest of South-east Asia, 

Later, as the tide of war turned against them, the Japanese withdrew their 
South-east Asian headquarters from Smgapore to Saigon, and m March 1945 
replaced the French admimstration by one of their own. At the same time they 
created three ostensibly mdependent national states, namely Vietnam (consist- 
mg of the three Annamite hys of Tonkin, Annam and Cochmchina), Cambodia 
and Laos, under the respective rule of Bao Dai (Emperor of Annam) and the 
Kmgs of Cambodia and Luang Prabang. 

This development proved to be the first stage m the dismemberment of the 
Indochinese Union. The second followed shortly afterwards with the Potsdam 
decision that Chma Command and South-east Asia Command (the latter relymg 
on British Indian forces) should be responsible for takmg the Japanese surrender 
respectively north and south of the i6th parallel. 

Historically this division corresponded roughly to the frontier in the early 
centuries a.d. between the Simcized domams of the original Annamite kmgdom 
and the Indianized zone occupied by Champa and Funan.^® Its pohtical reper- 
cussions were likewise significant. For many years the Chmese had been mterested 
in Tonkin as an outlet for Yunnan, and accordingly were anxious that the French 
should not resume exclusive control over the railway from Haiphong. After m- 
dulgmg m extensive pillage, the Chinese occupation forces, under the Yunnanese 
General Lu Han, were extremely slow to hand over to the French, and only 
completed their withdrawal late in 1946, when an agreement had been signed 
whereby, among other things, the French transferred to Chma the ownership of 
the Yunnan railway north of Laokay.^® 

Meanwhile, under cover of the occupation. Ho Chi Minh, who had spent the 
war years m China where he had orgamzed the Vietminh coahtion (z.e. the League 
for the mdependence of Vietnam), estabhshed a government m Tonkin to which 
Bao Dai, and by imphcation Annam, immediately adhered. Notwithstandmg 
the return of the French to the coastal towns m 1946, the Vietminh thereafter 
retained effective control of most of the northern countryside. 

In the south, on the other hand, French officials accompamed the British 

The Japanese demanded this m the first mstance so as to prevent mihtary supphes 
from reaching China via the Yunnan railway. 

** Though the southern frontier of Nan Yueh was the Porte d’ Annam c 18° N. See 
also above, pp. 88 and 112 

After the French closed the Yunnan railway m 1940 the Chmese removed much of the 
track on their side of the border, with the mtention (never reahzed) of relaymg it along a 
new route to hnk up with the Burma railway system. On the situation in 1945-6 see 
Hammer, p 135. 
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Indian occupation forces in September 1945. Thus the French speedily re- 
estabhshed their adinimstration in Saigon even though much of the surroundmg 
area was in a chaotic state^ with the sects^ previously armed by the Japanese^ m 
control of extensive territories and the Vietminh also seekmg to organize 
opposition. 

Precisely what form of admimstration the French proposed to mtroduce in 
post-war Indochma was by no means clear at this stage^ though it was known 
thatj like the Dutch^ they planned to reorganize their empire on federal Imes but 
had no intention of grantmg complete mdependence to any part of it. 

At the same time it was also apparent that^ even apart from the difficulties 
caused by the Chinese occupation m northern Indochma^ the French were not 
averse from concentratmg then activities in the south. One consequence of the 
old rivalry between Hanoi and Saigon had been that when the administration in 
the former took its orders from Vichy, Saigon became a centre for local GauUist 
sympathizers. Moreover, even before the war, growmg pessimism was bemg 
expressed concermng the population problem of Tonkm,^^ but the prospects for 
expandmg the production of the south’s rice and rubber appeared bright. 
Fmally Saigon commanded the Mekong vaUey routes to both Cambodia and 
Laos, with whose rulers the French qmckly reached working agreements. 

Some basis therefore appeared to exist for a compromise with Ho Chi Minh, 
and in March 1946 the French signed an agreement with him recognizmg the 
Democratic Repubhc of Vietnam (thenceforth usually known as Vietmmh) as a 
free state withm the Indochmese federation, which m turn was to form part of 
the proposed French Umon. But differences arose over the degree of mdepen- 
dence mvolved, and on whether or not Cochmchma should be mcluded m Viet- 
nam, and in December 1946 war broke out between the two sides. 

At first this was regarded as primarily a conffict between colomahsm and 
nationahsm, but events after 1946 led to a reassessment. While the Commumsts 
gamed the upper hand m Chma, Ho Chi Minh dispensed with the greater part 
of his non-Commumst support, and thereafter the Chinese People’s Republic 
was m a position to give direct support to the Vietmmh overland. 

In these circumstances the French were able to enhst Umted States’ support 
for their cause by emphasizmg its part in the world-wide struggle against Com- 
mumst expansion, while at the same time makmg a bid for local support by 
settmg up the new Associated State of Vietnam (comprismg Tonkm, Aimam and 
Cochinchina), under the headship of Bao Dai who had meanwhile broken with 
the Vietminh. But although the southern sects and most of the Roman CathoHc 
hierarchy regarded the Bao Dai regime as preferable to the Vietmmh, the mass 
of the Annamite population were unimpressed by French mtentions. In this 
connexion the customs and commumcations union set up at Pau m December 
1950, to embrace the three Associated States of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 
seemed to be merely the old Indochmese Umon under a new name, and besides 
See the observations of Gourou quoted m Dumont, pp. 143-4. 
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being unpopular in Vietnam it served also to stimulate growmg nationalist 
opposition to French policy m the other two states. 

By the spring of 1954 mihtary position of the French had deteriorated to 
such an extent thatj barrmg outside interventions on their behalf^ they could no 
longer contmue the war. Negotiations were accordingly undertaken which ended 
m the Geneva agreements signed on July 21 of that year.®^ 

The principal provisions weie as follows Vietnam was to be temporarily 
divided immediately to tlie south of the 17th parallel/^ and Vietminh and 
French Umon forces were to regroup respectively north and south of this Ime.^^ 
Neither zone v;as to participate m any mihtary alhance^ or to allow any foreign 
power to mamtam bases within its territory. Civihans were free to move mto 
either zone^ and elections for the whole of Vietnam were to be held under mter- 
national supervision within one year. Cambodia and Laos likewise were de- 
barred from membership of any military alhance^ except for self-defence, and 
were not to grant bases to foreign powers. All foreign troops were to withdraw 
from then territories, and m Laos the local Commumst (Pathet Lao) forces were 
to regroup m the two northern provmces of Sam Neua and Phong Saly. 

In the meantime, the Umted States which had refused to support tlie Geneva 
settlement, took the initiative m organizmg the S E.A.T .0 Defence Treaty as a 
means of stabihzmg the situation thus created. The treaty, signed at Mamla on 
September 8, 1954, by Austraha, France, New Zealand, Palastan, the Phihp- 
pmes, Thailand, the United Kmgdom and the Umted States, aimed at resistmg 
armed aggression m 'the general area of South-east Asia, mcludmg also the 
entire territories of the Asian parties, and the general area of the South-v/est 
Pacific, not mcludmg the Pacific area north of latitude 21° 30' N’.^^ By separate 
protocol the signatories 'designated’ Cambodia, Laos and Southern Vietnam as 
areas agamst which they would regard an attack as 'endangermg their own peace 
and security’ 

Fmally, on December 19, 1954, the Pau agreements were abrogated, and 
thereafter the French gradually abandoned the attempt to keep any part of 
Indochma even nommally withm the French Umon. 

The signatories were France, the United Kingdom, the USSR, (Communist) 
China, Vietminh, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, though Vietnam refused to sign the 
clause deaimg with the armistice m Vietnam. 

In detail the hne was drawn so as to leave the Quangtri-Savannakhet road to Laos 
m the French Umon sphere In a broader sense the hne is roughly midway between the 
Potsdam line and the ancient Porte d’Annam frontier 

In the foEowing pages the areas to north and south of this hne are respectively 
referred to as Northern and Southern Vietnam. Strictly speakmg North Vietnam and 
South Viemam are synonymous respectively for the old Tonkm and Cochmchma, while 
the correspondmg name for Annam is Central Vietnam 

Hong Kong and Formosa were thus excluded from its terms of reference. 
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III. THE NEW NATIONAL STATES OF INDOCHINA. 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN VIETNAM, CAMBODIA 

AND LAOS 

In less than a century since the first annexations in Cochinchina Fiench rule has 
come to an end and the ramshackle Umon of Indochma has foundered on the 
nsmg tide of Asian nationahsm. While the final separation of Cambodia and 
Laos from the Annamite lands was furthered by the Geneva decision to estabhsh 
these two as neutral buffer states between the Commumst bloc and Thailand, the 
main Western outpost in South-east Asia, popular opinion m Laos and Cam- 
bodia endorses this pohcy and also welcomes the partition of Vietnam which 
serves to reduce the danger of Annamite pressure on their territories. 

From the Annamite pomt of view, however, partition is a disaster. Although 
for both geographical and historical reasons they possess a less developed sense 
of national lunty than do the Koreans, whose post-war experience presents an 
obvious parallel with their own, the Aimamites are mdubitably one people, and 
both Ho Chi Mmh and Bao Dai, despite their profound differences in other 
respects, always insisted on the nauonal unity of all three Annamite kys. 

Nevertheless, it is a mistake to regard partition solely m terms of great power 
rivalries. For even though these dommated the Geneva negotiations, the mtemal 
conflict between the two nationahst concepts represented by the new de facto 
states of Northern and Southern Vietnam is real enough. 

In the overcrowded and impoverished North, Chmese ideas of land refoim, 
whether m the form origmaUy propounded by Sun Yat-sen or m that of Mao 
Tse-tung more recently, have aroused the greatest mterest,®® But agamst this the 
Annamites have traditionally regarded the Chinese with hostihty, and even 
among the most radically minded there has been httle desire for Vietnam to 
become a Chinese satelhte. Particularly m the South, where the land problem 
was different both m kind and m mtensity from that m the North, and where the 
numbers of local Chinese were much larger, anti-Chinese feelmgs were hable to 
outweigh the economic attractions of Commumsm. But the difference between 
North and South provides only part of the explanation, for anti-Communist 
sentiments have been strongest among the wealthier Annamites, regardless of 
latitude, and above all among tlie Roman Catholics, the great majority of whom 
were in the North 

This latter element provided a formidable hard core of non-Commmiist 
nationahsts, and had the French been prepared m good time to work with them 
they might well have succeeded m outbidding the Commumsts This pohcy has 

When, after the late 1920s, the failure of the Kuo Mm Tang to put Sun Yat-sen’s 
plans for land reform mto practice prepared the way for the more drastic Commumst 
approach in Chma, the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dong (i e. Nationahst Annamite Party, 
whose name is a translation of Kuo Mm Tang) began to lose ground in the Annamite 
lands to the local Commumst movement led by Ho Chi Minh 
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Since been adopted 
by the United States^ 
which strongly sup- 
ported Mr. Ngo Dinh 
Diem^ an energetic 
Roman Catholic 
nationalist politi- 
cian^ who replaced 
Bao Dai as head of 
the state in Southern 
Vietnam m October 
1955 - 

Following the 
Geneva agreement, 
some 900,000 refu- 
gees, most of them 
Roman Cathohcs, 
migrated from North 
to South, as agamst 
perhaps 100,000 who 
moved in the opposite 
direction. Neverthe- 
less, Southern Viet- 
nam in 1958 had only 
12,800,000 people, 
compared with 
15,000,000 in the 
North, and in these 
circumstances Diem has refused to participate in all-Vietnam elections as pro- 
vided for in the Geneva agreement.®^ Thus the partition, like that m Korea, has 
hardened into apparent permanence, with the North as a satellite of Com- 
mumst China and the South as a protege of the Umted States. It remams to be 
seen whether the two regimes can contmue to co-exist indefimtely, or whether 
one or other will eventually provide a nucleus around which the Vietnamese 
people as a whole will re-unite. 

Thus within a few months a vastly greater shift of population occurred from the 
overcrowded North to the South than the French had been able to achieve in half a century. 
It may be relevant to note that, as Christians, these refugees were not inhibited by the 
common Annamite sentiment of unwilhngness to leave the ancestral graves See above, 
PP 54 < 5“7 

Ojfficial grounds for refusal have been that under a Communist regime the elections 
in Northern Vietnam would not be free. 
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TABLE 71 

NORTHERN VIETNAM^ SOUTHERN VIETNAM^ CAMBODIA AND 
LAOS: MAIN ETHNIC GROUPS 



ms 

estimates 




Northern 

Southern 



Group 

Vietnam 

Vietnam 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Vietnamese 

13,000,000 

9,750,000 

300,000 

50,000 

Cambodian (Khmer) 


480,000 

4,000,000 


Cham . 


40,000 

80,000 


Thai . 

800,000 

25,000 

30,000 

800,000 

Hill peoples . 

300,000 

900,000 

75,000 

600,000 

Chinese 

100,000 

800,000 

180,000 

15,000 


Northern Vietnam 

Of the two Vietnams the North inherited the more difficult set of economic 
problems. Already a rice deficit area before the Indochma war^ it had suffered a 
serious declme m agricultural productivity through damage to dikes and irnga- 
tion channels, and the severance of all ties with the South cut off its established 
source of rice imports. 

Moreover, even apart from the greater damage sustamed by the minmg and 
manufacturmg industries, the latter had not been developed on a sufficient scale 
for them to be quickly expanded as earners of foreign exchange, and, in view of 
the acute and growmg pressure on the land, there appeared to be httle prospect 
of a substantial mcrease m any form of agricultural production other than that 
urgently needed withm Northern Vietnam itself. 

To begm with the new Hanoi regime®^ followed the Chmese lead. It began by 
concentrating primary attention on the countryside and msisted that the food 
problem could be solved, a behef which was not altogether revolutionary from 
the Chmese point of view since the nee yield of the Tonkin delta was htde more 
than half that of the pre-war average for the whole of Chma. 

By the end of 1956 the Vietminh had completed the imtial stage of their land- 
reform programme except in certain mmority areas. The method adopted, which 
closely followed that in Commumst Chma, was to divide rural population into 
five categories : landlords, rich, medium and small peasants, and landless workers, 
and thereupon to take land mainly from those m the first two and give it to mem- 
bers of the last two groups. As a result the overwhelmmg majority of Northern 
Vietnam’s farms came to be worked by owner occupiers, the size of holding 
averagmg mitiaUy 037 acres per person, or 1*85 acres for a family of five, though 
groups of fanuhes were encouraged to work together as ‘mutual aid teams’. 

Hanoi remains the capital of Northern Vietnam. Its population in 1956 was estimated 
at 500,000 and that of Haiphong at 180,000 
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Although the original land redistribution was carried out in such a way as to 
antagonize far more than those who could reasonably be classed as landlords, an 
attempt was subsequently made to ‘rectify’ this ‘error’, and on balance it may be 
that the acquisition of new land acted as a stimulus to production on the part of 
a majority of the peasantry. Furthermore, virtually all the damaged hydrauhc 
mstallations have been repaired and even some extensions made, in part with the 
help of mutual aid teams, and the output of phosphate fertihzers has been 
restored to its pre-war level of c, 30,000 tons. The latter, however, is far 
below the country’s needs, recently estimated at 120,000 tons a year,®*^ but 
a major expansion of production is hoped for from the Laokay apatite de- 
posits, and output from these reached 490,000 tons m i960. 

As a result of these various activities the rice acreage was mcreased by about 
one-sixth between 1939 and 1956 and, more remarkably, the yield per acre rose 
firom 28 to 38 bushels, givmg an improvement m total output from 2,453,000 to 

4.238.000 tons. On the basis of the official rice ration of 300 kg. (661 lb.) per 
person per year, Northern Vietnam proceeded to claim not merely complete self- 
sufficiency in rice but also to have produced a surplus of 5 kg. per head, an 
impressive achievement even when due allowance is made for the fact that the 
exodus of refugees removed approximately eight years’ natural mcrease of 
population m the space of a few months. Spurred on by this success, the govern- 
ment pressed on with the introduction of co-operatives in 1958-9, and announced 
a target of 7,600,000 tons of rice to be produced m i960 But although a record 
harvest of 5,200,000 tons was obtamed in 1959 this was followed by a drop to 

4.400.000 tons m i960. Allowing for an increase of 500,000 people a year, this 
meant that food production was not keepmg pace with home demand, and the 
rice ration was therefore reduced.®^ 

As yet. Northern Vietnam has not adopted the commune system mtroduced 
m Chma smce 1958, nor has any great progress been made m the mechanization 
of agriculture. And mdeed, although some seventeen state farms, with an 
average size of rather over 1,000 acres, were in mechanized operation m Noithem 
Vietnam m 1956, it may well be doubted whether m so densely populated a 
country extensive mechanization has much to contribute. 

As regards mdustrial development also, the long-term prospects are somewhat 
obscure, though extensive rehabihtation of mmes and factories has already been 
carried out But apart from anthracite. Northern Vietnam has few obvious assets 
to justify Its bemg developed as a major mdustrial centre by China (or by other 
members of the Communist bloc) which would have to supply the necessary capital 
equipment. Thus, although a few new industrial plants have been mstalled smce 
1954, iiot of major proportions, and apparently no very large-scale pro- 

By Dumont, p 147, who also points out that the same amount of mtrogenous ferti- 
lizer (which could be produced locally by synthetic means) is needed 

On this and other recent developments in Northern Vietnam, see ‘North Vietnam six 
years after Geneva’, E , 14, 8 , pp 16-1 8 , and China Quarterly^ Special Survey of 
North Vietnam 
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jects were envisaged at this stage. On the other hand much effort has been 
devoted to expandmg the output of small workshop and handicraft mdustries 
whichi without heavy outlay^ can help to raise hvmg standards and develop useful 
skills, while at the same time moppmg up seasonal unemployment m the coimtry- 
side. In this last connexion it has been estimated that the average Vietnamese 
peasant is employed for only 125 days in the year/^ though it is none the less true 
that virtually all are fully employed dunng the peak periods of plantmg and 
harvestmg, and were there to be a large permanent exodus to the towns the 
agricultural output would suffer accordingly. 

Though the available evidence is scanty, it seems that the economic pohcies 
followed m Northern Vietnam imtil i960 corresponded to those of the first 
decade m Chma after the 1949 revolution, and on this basis it was widely assumed 
that Northern Vietnam was no more than a Chinese satellite. Doubtless such an 
arrangement would have suited the Chmese, whose primary mterests there 
immediately after the revolution were probably limited to the use of Haiphong as 
an outlet, and to keepmg the rest of the territory, origmally valued by the French 
as a strategic point d'appui^ out of Western hands. Meanwliile it is noteworthy 
that much progress has been made m rehabihtatmg roads and railways, and both 
the Yunnan and the Chuchow Imes have been reopened for through running.®® 

However, if the Communists wish to use Northern Vietnam as a base for a 
further pohtical advance mto South-east Asia, it will be necessary to invest much 
more extensively m new local mdustries m order to raise the still abysmally low 
hvmg standards, and smce 1957 there has been growmg evidence to suggest that 
this might be the intention. Thus, havmg already granted aid to the value of 800 
milhon yuan (c, I325 imlhon) m 1955, the Chmese announced m 1957 that, 
despite retrenchment in other respects, they proposed to increase the scale of 
their aid to certam countries {i,e, prmcipally Northern Vietnam). Besides Chmese 
assistance, the U.S.S.R. supphed 170,000 tons of Burmese nee m the critical year 
after Geneva and granted 400 million roubles (c. $100 million) aid m 1955, which 
is bemg used inter aha to set up a tea factory at Phy Tho, and a machmery plant 
and a power station at Thanh Hoa.®^ 

Dunng the period 1955-61 total Chmese aid to Northern Vietnam amounted 
to $457 5 million, as agamst I365 milhon from the U S.S R. and $85 million 
from eastern Europe. This leaves Chma still shghtly m the lead, and although 
the Northern Vietnamese government swung over after i960 to support for 
Moscow as against Peking, and the pohcies underlying its 1961-5 Plan seemed to 
be modelled on those of the U.S.S.R., a further reversal occurred m 1963. 

In respect of internal admimstration both Russian and Chmese precedents can 

Dumontj p 142 

The Chmese Ime from Chuchow (on the Pekmg-Canton trunk hne) to Langson was 
completed m order to supply the Vietminh durmg the Indochina war. On the Yunnan 
hne the track removed durmg the Second World War has smce been relaid Shabad, p 49. 

Ibid 3 p 51 All-told 14 new industrial plants, mostly for the processing of local 
produce, were built m 1957, t>ut most of them are very small 
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be cited for the policy of the Northern Vietnames government, which has wooed 
the ethnic minorities by setting up two autonomous zones, respectively the 
Thai-Meo A.Z. and the Viet Bac A.Z., the latter inhabited by a vanety of Thai, 
Tho and Nung peoples.^^ But at the same time it has undoubtedly antagomzed 
the economically more important Roman Cathohc community, still not far short 
of a mill ion strong, and it remams to be seen whether the regime’s declared 
friendliness to China is less of a liabihty among the Annamite population at large 
than is the equally obvious dependence of the Southern Vietnam government on 
the support of the Umted States. 

Southern Vietnam 

In the competition for viabihty Southern Vietnam, as the richer half, which 
absorbed 58 per cent of the imports and supplied 82 per cent of the exports of 
the combmed Annamite territories in 1939,®® would at first sight seem the better 
placed. Nevertheless, it remains almost entirely dependent on outside sources for 
even the simplest kmds of manufactured goods, and the wartime reversion of 
vast areas of rice land to swamp had reduced its rice surplus almost to zero by 
1954. This situation was aggravated by the territorial power wielded over much 
of Cochinchma by the sects,®’ which contmued after the Geneva settlement to 
defy the authority of the discredited central government, and finally the latter 
had to cope with the problem of resetthng 900,000 refugees, different m dialect 
and mostly different m rehgion from the local population. 

It was therefore remarkable that the new regime of Mr. Ngo Dmh Diem®® 
should have largely succeeded m brmging order out of this chaos withm so short 
a space of time. Thanks to lavish aid supphed by the Umted States m a deter- 
mined effort at least to hold the Geneva Ime, the new government was enabled to 
concentrate its attention first on pohtical unification before turmng to the long- 
term problem of economic development. Local armed forces were tramed and 
eqmpped by the Umted States to replace the French Umon troops withdrawn 
under the Geneva agreement, and by 1956 the government had succeeded in 
completely crushmg the resistance of the sects. Moreover, in October 1956 
a new constitution was maugurated, based largely on the U.S. pattern though 
with stronger presidential poweis, m some ways foreshadowing the system 
mtroduced m France by de Gaulle in 1958. 

Such a similarity, however, was purely comcidental, for Diem appeared at 
pains to minimize any survivmg vestiges of French influence.®® Indeed, as a 

A third, the Lao-Hai-Zen A Z is to be set up shortly. Note that the Viet Bac A Z, 
includes the upland country along the border with China 

Shabad, p. 51 

By this tune a third so-called sect v/as involved, namely the Binh Xuyen; this, how- 
ever, had no religious basis 

Who became Prime Mmister m June 1954 and, after oustmg Bao Dai, himself assumed 
the Presidency m October 1955 See above, p 557 

There has smce been some modificauon m this respect, and France snll remams an 
important tradmg partner, though second to the USA 
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French-educated Roman Cathohc northerner, he seemed far removed from the 
local peasantry and his consequent desire to emphasize the nationahst character 
of the regime may explam one of the most controversial measures it has yet 
undertaken, namely the attempt to assimilate the Chmese mmority. 

By a retroactive law of August 21, 1956, all Chmese bom m Vietnam were 
declared to be Vietnamese nationals, and must henceforth take Vietnamese 
names. This was followed m September by another decree excludmg foreigners 
from eleven professions, the most important of which were the rice and retail 
trades.'^® Taken together, the new measures effectively permitted all local-born 
Chmese, that is some 500,000 out of a total of 800,000 ethmc Chmese, to carry 
on then busmess unimpeded, and most of the rest would probably be able to do 
the same under cover of appropriate family arrangements. But the speaal status 
which the Chmese enjoyed by virtue of the 1930 Nankmg treaty, which gave 
them most of the advantages of citizenship with few of its responsibihties, was 
abolished, and the new pohcy marked a turnmg point m South-east Asian 
attitudes towards the local Chmese impena in impenisJ'^ 

As such It provoked immediate piotest from Formosa (the only Chma re- 
cogmzed by Southern Vietnam) and stubborn resistance on the part of the local 
Chmese residents. But in the long run the latter, with their characteristic hard- 
headedness, may yet rate economics more important than amour propre^ deeply 
though this has been offended. 

It was not until 1957 Southern Vietnam’s first five-year plan was drawn 
up, and m view of the controversy it aroused pubhcation was postponed mdefin- 
itely. However, the plan, which incorporated various projects already under way 
since 1954, §^ve a fairly clear mdication of the way the government was thmkmg, 
notably m givmg priority to agriculture m general, and m particular to extendmg 
the cultivated acreage by reclamation of abandoned lands and the openmg up of 
new areas. While minmg and manufacturmg are not overlooked, the intention is 
clearly to rely on rice, rubber and other agricultural products as the mam 
earners of foreign exchange. 

Four large agricultural development projects are mvolved, namely Caisan 
(western delta), Bacheu-Camau (southern delta). Flame des Jones (north-central 
delta) and High Plateaux (mainly on the terres rouges). The first three of these 
schemes origmated m part with the need to resettle the refugees from the North, 
but the settlers m the High Plateaux are drawn mainly from the overcrowded 
coastal lowlands of Annam. Ultimately it is hoped to estabhsh some 150,000 
Vietnamese m this predommantly Moi countryside, lymg at an altitude of 
1,200 to 3,000 ft., and already more than a third of that number have been 
settied, mainly m a series of villages around such centres as Pleiku, Banmethuot 

’0 Chinese account for about 34 per cent of the business in the proscribed categories 
These do not include manufacturing mdustry. Fall (F) 

However, more drastic steps have since been taken elsewhere m South-east Asia, 
notably m Indonesia See above, pp 387-8, note 66 
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and Kontum. Each family is granted about lo acres of land;, a portion of which has 
been cleared in advance by earher arrivals^ and is supported by the state until the 
first harvest is gathered. 

Besides rehevmg congestion m the lowlands this project will ultimately 
contribute to the diversification of the country’s agriculture by expanding pro- 
duction of tea^ coffee, rubber and frmt. But its mam objective seems to be to 
estabhsh pohtically rehable nuclei of settlement withm the sparsely populated 
Moi lands which at present offer an obvious route for possible Communist in- 
filtration from the North. Associated with this pohcy is the extensive road- 
buildmg programme carried out with U.S. aid, which is m process of linking 
Qmnhon-Pleiku, Nmhoa-Banmethuot and Plaiku-Banmethuot m the heart of 
this region. Nevertheless, a real danger exists that the mflux of large numbers of 
Vietnamese mto these remote territories will itself produce such intense resent- 
ment on the part of the Moi tribesmen as to defeat the mam purpose for which the 
scheme has been devised.*^^ 

The three lowland projects, on the other hand, are pre-emmently concerned 
with large-scale nee production, and all-told embrace an area of some 900,000 
acres. The most advanced is that at Caisan where it is planned withm three years 
to reclaim 400,000 acres, resettle 100,000 refugees and produce an annual crop 
of 150,000 tons of paddy, two-thirds of which would be surplus to local needs. 
By the end of 1956 fourteen large dramage canals, each six to nine miles long, 
had been dug by hand and the first crop obtained by tractor ploughmg and 
broadcast sowmg For the initial preparation of the first 75,000 acres the U.S. 
Operations Mission provided over $10 million and 100 tractors,*^® but while the 
possibilities of developing large-scale mechamzed cultivation on a permanent 
basis are being explored, the present plan at Caisan is to estabhsh family holdmgs 
of about ']\ acres each, which will be supphed with buffaloes for ploughing m 
the traditional manner. Meanwhile, however, much controversy has arisen over 
the settlers’ rights to the new lands m Caisan, and it remams to be seen whether 
the present compromise arrangement, whereby they are to be allowed to pur- 
chase their plots by a series of payments spread over several years, will work out 
satisfactorily. 

On the wider question of land reform Southern Vietnam is faced with quite 
different problems from those m the North, the mam difficulties bemg not so 
much the size of holdmgs as high rents, msecunty of tenure and rural indebted- 
ness, especially m the Mekong delta where some three-fifths of the rice land is 
owned by non-cultivators. To meet this situation the government has devised a 
four-stage programme, providmg first for the conclusion of written contracts at 
reduced rents of 15-25 per cent of the value of the annual rice crop ; secondly, the 
grantmg of popular credit at annual mterest rates not exceeding 6 per cent; 
thirdly, redistribution to cultivators of some 500,000 acres of state land; and 
finally, compulsory government purchase of rice land above a maximum of 100 

” See Fall (G), p. 252 and New York Ttmes^ April 5, 1959 Fall (G), pp. 251-2 
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hectares (247 acres) permitted to any smgle landowner, and the resale of this, 
on deferred payment terms, to peasant cultivators. However, while fair progress 
has already been made in implementing the first two stages of this plan, much 
less has yet been done m respect of the other two."^^ 

In the meantime the output of rice has been raised from under 3 miUion tons 
in 1954 to nearly 5 milhon tons m i960, and though the recorded export of 

350.000 tons was still only one-third of the normal pre-war amount, a consider- 
able contraband export took place to the North. Rubber exports on the other 
hand reached 76,61 1 tons, which exceeded the highest pre-war total, and as in the 
past were marketed almost entirely m France. Tea and tobacco industries are re- 
vivmg, and in addition big mcreases are hoped for from the three fibres silk, 
kenaf and cotton, whose respective totals of 48, 41 and 345 tons (1957) to be 
raised to 300, 8,400 and 1,250 tons to help meet the needs of local industry. 

In this last connexion, however, present plans are very modest, A textile mill 
with 10,600 spmdles and an annual capacity of 1,000 tons of cotton has recently 
been opened and two others have smce been completed. The sugar factory at 
Hiep Hoa has been modernized and a similar plant is bemg set up at Tuy Hoa, 
while plans are also afoot for buildmg a paper factory at Dran and a small rolhng 
mill near Saigon. On a more impressive scale is the proposed hydro-electric 
power station on the Danhim river near Dalat, to be completed m tliree stages 
and ultimately to generate 2,716 million kWh per year. Minmg, however, 
remams of slight importance, and the main coalfield, at Nongson, produced only 

27.000 tons in i960. 

From this brief account it would seem that the South will not qmckly attam 
even the low level of mdustrial development already built up, mostly under the 
French, in the North, and though the prospects of resummg substantial agn- 
cultural exports are fair, the total rice export is still below its former level. On the 
other hand the Southern peasantry have not been subjected to the mtense 
pressure which has been imposed on their compatriots in the North, and hving 
standards m the South remain superior, in large measure because the Umted 
States has contmued to grant aid on a major scale.^^ Thus in 1957 American 
funds still paid for more than half the budgetary expenditure and three-quarters 
of the imports, the latter mcludmg a high proportion of consumer goods. 

On the economic front the test between North and South stiU hes ahead, and 
so far as the latter is concerned the over-ridmg need is that further American aid 

74 the USA has sought to persuade the government to make greater efforts in 
land reform, there has been much resistance from local landlords But by 1958 recogmzable 
progress was at last bemg made 

U.S. aid from 1950 to 1956 mclusive amounted to $560,430,000 and smce then has 
contmued on a very generous scale There has also been a smaller volume of French aid, 
which for 1955 and 1956 totalled 63 7 miUion piastres On May 13, 1959 an agreement 
was signed whereby Japan undertook to pay reparations to the value of £193857,000 to 
Southern Vietnam The greater part of these reparations, which will be dehvered m the 
form of goods and services, are to be devoted to the Danhim hydro-electric project (see 
above). No Japanese reparations are being paid to Northern Vietnam. 
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should be used more specifically for bmldmg up productive capacity than was 
the case in the critical period followmg the Geneva settlement. 

In the pohtical sphere the Diem regime remains something of an emgma. 
Largely because of the influx of refugees (of whom the Northerners are only the 
most recent) the population of Saigon-Cholon is now close on two milhon^ or 
approximately one-sixth of the Southern total, and probably nowhere else in 
South-east Asia is the contrast betweeen the capital city and the surrounding 
countryside so pronounced as it is here. 

When the predommantly Westernized and largely Roman Catholic outlook of 
the present ruling elite is compared with the prevailingly peasant character of 
its Northern counterpart, it is easy to assume that the latter has a deasive ad- 
vantage m Its appeal to Annamite national sentiment. But while this may be true 
among the impovenshed peasantry of the hitherto traditionahst North, it is not 
necessarily true of the South whose frontier mentahty is characteristically much 
more receptive of new ideas and values. 

Nevertheless, while it has done much for the refugees from the North, the 
present regime is too aloof and dictatorial to win popular support, and its raison 
d'etre has httle meanmg for the mass of the local peasantry. In the long run this 
factor may prove as important as success or failure on the economic front in 
determinmg whether or not Southern Vietnam will survive as a pohtical entity. 
Unfortunately, the demand expressed m i960 by the new Liberty and Progress 
group for the right to form an official opposition party met with a completely 
negative reception. Thus although there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
capacity of the South’s modermzed armed forces to resist purely local aggression 
from the North, the present regime is no advertisement for the democratic, as 
opposed to the Commumst way of life. 


Cambodia and Laos 

Compared with the two Vietnams, the buffer states of Cambodia and Laos are 
much more retarded economically and pohtically, and it remams to be seen 
whether they possess either the stabihty or the strength to perform the new role 
which was thrust upon them by the Geneva settlement.'^® 

The predominantly subsistence agricultural economy of Cambodia has not 
suffered such serious dislocation smee 1940 as have the more complex economies 
of the Vietnamese lands, and the present rice production of over 1,500,000 tons 
IS above the pre-war level, thus permittmg of an annual export of about 300,000 
tons Rubber production also has risen, from 17,000 tons m 1938 to over 36,000 
tons m i960, and these two gams may be set agamst the recent declme m the 
export of maize and fish. 

Notwithstandmg the rapid increase in population to a total of over 4,740,000, 

As noted below, p 572, lecent policies in Laos have not always been consistent with 
the role of a buffer state 
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building up of at least a nucleus of industries to process its mam raw materials. 
Although several factories have been built recently the total number is still very 
smallj and despite a substantial mciease recently the total electric power genera- 
ted was only 59 6 nulhon kWh m i960.®® 

HithertOs such industry as has existed has mostly been run by Chmese and 
Vietnamese^ who likewise dommate the retail trade. These two mmority com- 
mumties together provide the only middle class between the small^ mainly aris- 
tocratic ruhng ehte®^ and the mass of the Cambodian peasantry. Thus, while the 
total Chmese and Vietnamese commumties (respectively 250,000 and 350,000 
strong) together represent about ii per cent of the total population, they consti- 
tute a majority (respectively 30 per cent and 28 per cent) of the 500,000 inhabit- 
ants of the capital dty of Phnom Penh. 

In these circumstances the authorities, besides refusmg equahty of civd rights 
to the local Chmese, have recently excluded the latter from various professions, 
and would clearly like to promote more Cambodian participation m any further 
industrial development which takes place. But the fact remams that extremely 
few Cambodians have either the traimng or the mchnation for such activity, and 
as yet there is httle evidence of any change from the traditional msouciance 
which permitted the present situation to arise m the first place. 

Such remarks apply with even greater force to Laos, which owmg to its geo- 
graphical isolation had been scarcely touched by the forces of modermzation 
prior to the last few years. Even today there are less than 1,000 miles of motor- 
able road (motorable, that is, durmg the dry season) m an area nearly twice the 
size of England, no major mdustries, and a total electric power production (all 
thermal) of only 8 milhon kWh a year. Present population is variously estimated 
at from 1,500,000 to 3,500,000, but clearly recent growth has been rapid and 
m 1956 the local output of 550,000 tons of rice had to be supplemented by an 
import of 26,000 tons. The only available exports are mmute quantities of tobacco 
and coffee, some timber, benzoin and stick-lac and a httle tm, though the Nam 
Patene mmes, reopened m 1955, at present produce only a fraction of the quantity 
of ore mined before the war. 

However, as one of the most exposed parts of South-east Asia, Laos has been 
receivmg substantial foreign aid, primarily from the Umted States,®^ and while 
this has been spent largely on the army and pohce, it also covers the cost of 

Besides those noted above (p 569, note 79), there are new privately owned factories 
for car assembly, cannmg, and the manufacture of rubber goods and soft drinks. 

The strong man’ is ex-Kmg Norodom Sihanouk, who abdicated m favour of his 
father in 1955 and is the leader of the Sangkum (Democratic Sociahst Commumty). 
The Cambodian monarchy, like that of Thailand, is by tradition the spiritual embodiment 
of the state, and still retams a strong popular appeal 

U $. aid for the period i 950~57 inclusive amounted to $133 6 milHon, for the year 
1956/7 It was $44 4 milhon French aid for the two years 1955 and 1956 was 2,800 
milhon francs If, as seems likely, Laos is now (1961) to adopt a strictly neutrahst pohcy it 
wiU still remain precariously dependent on foreign aid for any economic progress In 
1957 the value of its imports was 38 times as great as that of its exports See Table 72 
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nine-tenths of the imports and is paying for vanous much-needed improve- 
mentSjparticularly m transport, both internal and external. Here, as in Cambodia, 
a change in orientation has taken place recently. Thus while Route 13 (Luang 
Prabang-Vientiane-Saigon)is bemg remade 3 and agreement has also been reached 
with Southern Vietnam for Laos to use Tourane as a transit port (via Route 9), 
the mam link with the outside world is no longer through the Annamite lands, 
but instead via Bangkok and the Nong Khai railway. 

Pohtically Laos is much less umfied and less stable than Cambodia. In so far 
as the country has a geographical nucleus it is the long and narrow valley of the 
upper Mekong in which the greater part of the Lao people live, surrounded by 
a variety of hill peoples as shown m Fig. 80. In its general pattern, and m the 
traditional contempt of the valley dwellers for the uplanders, this situation recalls 
that of Burma and the other riverine states of South-east Asia, with, however, the 
significant difference that here in Laos the hiU peoples together probably account 
for more than half the population.^^ Furthermore, the Lao themselves, bemg 
merely a branch of the greater Thai family, can scarcely be regarded as a true 
national group. And m fact withm the Lao territories historic rivalries are deeply 
rooted, for prior to 1893 country had more often than not been divided mto 
a number of petty kmdgoms, correspondmg roughly to the mam and subsidiary 
valley tracts. Under French rule only one of these kmgdoms, namely Luang 
Prabang, preserved a semblance of its identity, while the more accessible town 
of Vientiane, a former capital of Lan Chang, and the traditional rival of Luang 
Prabang, became the seat of the French Resident-Superior. Today this duahsm 
IS still evident m that while Luang Prabang is the royal capital,®^ Vientiane is the 
admimstrative capital and the two do not always see eye to eye. Fmally there is 
the further division resultmg from the Geneva requirement that the Pathet Lao 
forces should regroup in Phong Saly and Sam Neua.®® 

In effect the Pathet Lao was the successor of the Lao Issarak or national 
mdependence party, but under its later style the movement was predommantly 
Communist led and mamtained close hason with the Vietmmh. Indeed many of 
the Pathet Lao troops were themselves Vietnamese, and stdl others were hill 
tribesmen whom the Commumsts had tramed to be fornudable guerrilla fighters. 
For here, once agam, Commumst overtures to the mmority peoples have been 
made easy by the latter’s age-old resentment against their treatment by the local 
plamsmen. After regroupmg m Phong Saly and Sam Neua, which directly 
adjom the Thai Autonomous Region of Chma®® and the Thai-Meo Autonomous 
Zone of Northern Vietnam, the Pathet Lao for several years completely controlled 
these two provmces, which it was widely beheved the Commumst bloc wished to 
hold 2i^ points d^appm for use against the rest of Laos as opportumty offered. 

See ‘Crisis of authority in Laos% Guardian^ January 28, i960 

Because of the former division of the territory into separate kmgdoms the royal 
family m Laos is less of a unifymg factor than is its counterpart m Cambodia 

See Fig 78 and note that Phong Saly commands the route via the Nam Hou valley 
to the royal capital of Luang Prabang See above, p 522 
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In November 1957, however, the Father Lao agreed to the reintegration of 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua mto the kmgdom, in return for the legalization of the 
Father Lao as a political party. As a result of the elections which followed in 
May 1958 the latter, imder the new guise of the New Lao Hakset, obtamed 
more than a third of the seats m the National Assembly, but thereafter the 
government broke up, to be followed by another which ahgned itself clearly 
with the West and, thereafter pursued an uneqmvocally anti-Commumst pohcy. 

This apparent stabihty came to a sudden end in i960 with the neutrahst coup of 
Captain Kong Lae, and although a new right-wing government was eventually es- 
tabhshed in Vientiane under the southern Prmce Boun Oum, it seemed clear that the 
cleavages between the neutrahsts, supported by the Fathet Lao and the Soviet bloc, 
and the anti-Communists, backed by Thailand and the U.S.A., were so great as to 
preclude any possibihty of long-term stabihty under a government of either colour. 

Although for a time the subsequent hostilities, into which this situation soon 
deteriorated, threatened also to involve the Commumst powers on the one side 
and the S.E.A T.O. alliance on the other, a compromise was eventually arranged. 
Thus m June 1962 the two extreme factions m Laos were agam brought together 
m a coahtion government under the leaderslnp of the neutralist Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, and m July 1962 at Geneva, 14 nations, includmg the Umted Kingdom, 
the Umted States, France, the Soviet Umon and Chma, agreed to respect the 
country’s neutrahty.®’ 

This agreement, under which Laos formally rejected the protection of 
S.E.A.T.O., was reached only after much heart-searchmg among the members 
of that aUiance, and at one stage it seemed possible that a partition of Laos might 
have been preferred. But while precedent certainly exists for a division of Laos 
between Vientiane and Luang Frobang, this scarcely corresponded to the dis- 
position of either the forces or the pohtical sympathies within the country. 
However, if the 1962 agreement has really succeeded in makmg Laos as a whole 
into an effective buffer state, this should prove a far more satisfactory solution. 

In the adjacent but much less exposed buffer state of Cambodia a pohcy of 
strict neutrahty has been followed for some time, though this has been severely 
criticized by its anti-Commumst neighbours, Thailand and Southern Vietnam. 
But while these three are apt to regard Cambodia as constituting a dangerous 
source of weakness®® to the area as a whole, Cambodia is no less seriously dis- 
turbed by the strength of their mihtary forces and by what it regards as evidence 
of hostile intentions on the part of its two traditional enemies.®^ 

Immediately following the Geneva agreement of July 1962, Cambodia suggested the 
convenmg of a conference to consider the mcorporation of Laos, Southern Vietnam and 
Cambodia m an mtemationally guaranteed neutral zone See also below, Chapter 22 

As mentioned above, p 523, note 61, the dispute with Thailand over Pieah Vih^ar 
was settled m June 1962 

See ‘Cambodia profits from neutiahty’. The Times^ June 20, i960, p 13, which claims 
that the basic reason for Cambodia’s pohcy is that its Prime Minister, Prince Sihanouk, is 
convinced that Chma wiU utimately rule over all South-east Asia Thus it may be wisest 
to begm to come to terms with the inevitable 
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Whatever may be the rights and wrongs in these disagreements^ their effect is 
still further to undermine the security of the region as a whole. But m this con- 
nexion one further possibility deserves mention. To a sigmficant extent the 
pohtical fragmentation and consequent strategic weakness of the area now occu- 
pied not only by Laos, but also by north-eastern Thailand, Cambodia and South- 
ern Vietnam is a result of the senes of obstacles which have made the Mekong 
almost useless as a natural highway. Recently, however, these four states have 
together been considering a 20-year plan to improve and develop the middle and 
lower reaches of the Mekong, and the proposals are now being mvestigated by a 
Umted Nations survey team. 

Initially five mam dual- or multi-purpose projects would be undertaken, 
respectively at Pa Mong, twenty miles above Vientiane, Khemarat, on the 
Laos/Thailand border, Rhone falls, on the Laos/Cambodia border; Sambor, 
farther south m Cambodia; and Tonle Sap. Of these the first four would all 
mclude both electncal generating stations and navigational improvements. In 
addition, irrigation water would be provided at Pa Mong for the Korat plateau 
and the Vientiane plam, and at Sambor for an extensive area below Kratie, 
while the Tonle Sap scheme would regulate water supphes over the entire region 
surroundmg the lake. 

Clearly the execution of this imagmative plan would be a momentous task, and 
the best hope foi success, in view of the pohtical as well as economic problems 
mvolved, would be for it to be undertaken under the auspices of the Umted 
Nations rather than of S.E.A.T.O. or any other regional body Meanwhile imtil a 
thorough suivey has been carried out it is by no means clear that the enormous 
sums which such an undertakmg would mvolve could not m fact be used to 
better effect m other less spectacular ways withm the several countries con- 
cerned.^® 

Nevertheless, if the project can be shown to be economically worth while it is 
to be hoped that every effort will be made to put it into effect. For while it might 
be argued that the improvement of this great waterway, formerly but mistakenly 
regarded as an easy route to China, would now serve to mcrease the risk of 
Chmese penetration in the reverse direction, the benefits resulting from the 
economic development and mutual co-operation of the series of lesser states 
along Its course are at least equally important considerations to be weighed on 
the other side. 

However, although there may be httle reason to fear immediate Chmese 
designs on any of these states, there is no denymg the longer term possibihty of 
mterference from the north. Moreover, while in Western eyes the mam danger 
appears to he m the possibility of Commumst infiltration and subsequent sub- 

As noted on pp 417-83 the part of the Mekong valley involved m this scheme is 
relatively narrow, being hammed m between plateau country to both east and west, and 
this imposes much more rigorous limits on the extent of potentially irrigable land than 
some press reports about this project seem to imply 
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version from within^ most of the South-east Asian pohticians are far less afraid of 
Comratmism than of a future attempt by a growingly powerful Chma to reimpose 
some form of tributary relationship on its smaller neighbours. 

In this connexion post-war events in Indochma give grounds for reflection. 
Though apparently determmed solely by the exigencies of contemporary power 
pohtics, the redrawmg of the map of Indochma at Geneva served to restore 
preponderant Chmese mfluence over an area corresponding almost exactly to 
the Nan Yiieh of the first millenmum A-D.^ and in October 1954^ Nehru let 
It be known that he regarded Cambodia as lymg withm the Indian cultural 
sphere, an alignment which has smce acquired a new significance with Cam- 
bodians adoption of a neutralist pohcy. 

Whether this tacit division of spheres, which is not ill-founded historically or 
geographically offers a base for stabihzation, time alone will show, but mean- 
while the position of Southern Vietnam represents an xmprecedented factor m 
the equation. Thus, while for most of the first millenmum a.d. the southern 
frontier of the Chinese sphere stopped short not far from the present divide 
between Northern and Southern Vietnam, the frontier of the Indianized lands 
to the south of this was subsequently pushed back by the Vietnamese themselves 
after they had won their mdependence from Chma in 939, as has already been 
described m Chapter 4. And today it would seem that, as throughout their past 
history, the primary focus of nationahst sentiment m the Annamite lands 
remams in the North rather than the Soutli, and further that the appeal of Ho 
Chi Minh’s regime hes at least as much in its nationahst as m its Commumst 
persuasions. 

Admittedly m the North, where rural poverty had long been abyssmal, these 
two go hand in hand, but while conditions m this respect have been different in 
the South, the events of the early 1960s suggest that mere anti-Commumsm 
buttressed by outside economic assistance is not m itself sufficient to counteract 
the determination of the Northem-mspired Vietcong®^ to see the whole of 
the Vietnamese lands reumted under Commumst rule. 

If this is simply because, as happened for a time m Malaya during itsperiod 
of Communist-led terrorism after 1948, the ruthlessness of the guerrillas tends 
to convmce the mass of the rural population that resistance is futile, the United 
States’ pohcy of helping to arm and tram the peasants to defend their own 
villages, as was done successfully by the British in Malaya m the early 19505^^ 
may yet enable the South to hold its own. 

But in contrast to Malaya, where the great majority of the terrorists were not 
Malays but Chmese, the Vietcong are members of basically the same Vietnamese 
nation as the Southern Vietnamese themselves, and if any sense of sohdarity 
with their kmsfolk m the ancestral home of Vietnamese nationahsm m the 

I.e., the Commumst terronst movement now operatmg m Southern Vietnam. 

On the Malayan ^Emergency’ see below, pp. 604, 609 and 657. 
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North^^ should ever seriously begin to undermine resistance m the Souths 
which has yet to show that it has found a convmcing raison d^etre^ the outlook 
for the survival of the latter as a separate entity would be extremely grave. 

At the time of writmg it is by no means clear how the situation wiU develop, 
but were the South to be thus absorbed by a Commumst North the effects 
could scarcely be expected to stop there. For although the importance of histori- 
cal precedents should not be exaggerated^ the fact remams that after their first 
attacks on Champa m 1069®^ the Vietnamese peoples advanced stbadily but 
mexorably mto the territories of their Indianized neighbours for close upon 800 
years, until the pohtical map was temporarily frozen by the French m the latter 
part of the 19th century, and even then Vietnamese economic penetration 
contmued into both Laos and Cambodia. 

Admittedly, much else has changed in the meantime, and in particular the 
nationahst movement m Northern Vietnam, unlike those m all other parts of 
South-east Asia, has merged with Communism which, notwithstanding the 
current rift between Pekmg and Moscow, still claims to be an mtemational 
movement. Precisely what long-term significance this rift will have for Northern 
Vietnam remams to be seen, but be that as it may, one factor which has not 
changed m this situation is the age-old contrast between the dynamism of the 
Vietnamese and the msouciance of their neighbours to the south and west.®® 

And m view of the contmuing Vietminh penetration mto Laos even after the 
Second Geneva Agreement of 1962, it seems not mihkely that the removal of the 
remaining element of Western influence from Indochina, namely that provided 
by the United States’ links with Southern Vietnam, might be followed by further 
advances of Vietnamese influence, directed from Hanoi, in the states to the 
south and west. 

Earher in this chapter the geographical significance of the Mekong delta as a 
possible base for the control of Indochma was exammed, but it must be admitted 
that the French attempt to use Cochmchma in this way after 1945 emphasized 
rather the contrary aspect of its situation, namely that the region lay open to 
attack by both the coastal and the mterior routes, both of which could equally 
well be commanded from their northern ends m Tonkm and nearby Laos. 

In 1897 the French Marshal Lyautey, then a young officer m charge of opera- 
tions on the northern border of Indochma, observed: ‘Tonkm is a doorway; 
this door must be kept bolted.’®^ Japanese strategy durmg the Second World 
War showed the soundness of this appreciation and doubtless Mr. Dulles’ 
famous dictum about the row of dommoes, following the French collapse in 
1954, was mspired by similar considerations. Plus ga change . . . ? 

In this historic respect the Western-backed part of partitioned Vietnam appears to 
be m a weaker position than the correspondmg parts of Germany and Korea 

See above, p 113. 

The reasons for this have been considered above, pp 59, 89-97, 529-534 and 552 
See also below, pp 762-3. For another interpretation see Harris (A). 

®«Levy(C), p. 36. 
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TABLE 72 

NORTHERN VIETNAM AND SOUTHERN VIETNAM^ CAMBODIA AND LAOS: 
SELECTED PRODUCTION DATA 


Item and unit 

Northern 

Vietnam 

Southern 

Vietnam 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Rice — ^paddy (million tons) 

3 9 (1957) 

3 0 (1957) 

1 53 (1956/7) 

0 55 (1956) 

Rubber (000 tons) 

— 

c 60 (1957) 

32 (1956/7) 

— 

Maize (000 tons) 

248 (1956) 

n a 

140 (1956/7) 

12 (1956) 

Tobacco (000 tons) . 

n a 

II (1957) 

n a 

0 6 (1956) 

Ground nuts (000 tons) 

n a 

20 (1957) 

2 5 (1956/7) 

I 8 (1956) 

Cattle (000 head) 

na 

659 (1956) 

n a 

300 (1956) 

Buffaloes (000 head) 

na 

382 (1956) 

na 

650 (1956) 

Pigs (000 head) 

Fish catch: 

25950 (1957) 

2,362 (1956) 

n a 

700 (1956) 

Sea (000 tons) 

114 (1957) 

100 (1957) 

130 (1956/7) 

— 

Inland (000 tons) 

na 

30 (1957) 

less than 

30 (1956/7) 

n a 

Coal (000 tons) 

1,230 (1956) 

10 (1957) 

— 

— 

Cement (000 tons) 

230 (1956) 

n a. 

— 

— 

Electricity (milhon kWh) 

142 3 (1957) 

n a 

37 95 (1957) 

8 0 (1957) 


Note the following i960 data for Northern Vietnam 
Rice 4 4 million tons^ sugar cane 403,000 tons, pigs 3,600,000 head, coal 2,600,000 tons, 
cement 450,000 tons, electncity 254 milhon kWh, textiles 86 miUion metres, cigarettes 
65 9 miUion packets 
Sources . Various 

Northern Vietnam i960 from Kaye, op at dii&Vietnamadvanc&s^yi^Y 
TABLE 73 

SOUTHERN VIETNAM, CAMBODIA AND LAOS: LAND USE 


1957 unless, otherwise stated All figures in thousand acres 


Crop Southern Vietnam 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Rice 

6,776 

3,027 

1,500* 

Maize . 

49 

346 

35 (1956) 

Rubber 

142 

66 (1953-4) 

n a 

Sugar cane 

77 

n a 

n a 

Ground nuts 

59 

12 

2 

Dry beans 

40 

247 

n a 

Soya beans 

n.a. 

86 

n a. 

Tea . 

22 

n a 

n a. 

Tobacco 

22 

30 

5 

Cotton 

2 

2 

2 

Sesamum 

2 

20 

n.a. 

Jute 

2 

n.a 

n.a 

Total cultivated (mcluding others) 

* signifies estimate. 

7.504 

4,942 

2,520 

Source Based maiuly on Production Yearbook^ Vol. 
I, IV and V 

12, 1958, F.A 0 3 

Rome, Sections 
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TABLE 74 

CAMBODIA, SOUTHERN VIETNAM, LAOS, NORTHERN VIETNAM: 
OVERSEAS TRADE 


A. CAMBODIA: TRADE BY COMMODITIES, 1959 
Values in thousand nels 


Imports 


Exports 


Cotton piece goods . 

152,253 

Rubber . 

• 789>985 

Iron and steel 

159^747 

Rice 

. 781,271 

Machinery, etc. (not 


Maize . 

• I 93>339 

electrical) . 

155411 

Live animals . 

68,802 

Electrical equipment 

102,475 

Pepper . 

60,980 

Motor vehicles and parts 

88,019 

Lumber 

46,863 

Pharmaceutical products . 

107,883 

Fish . 

35,687 

Chemicals 

100,289 



Paper and cardboard 

79 jOI 5 



Petroleum products 

114,669 



Cement .... 

103,820 



Dairy products 

77»382 



Total (mcluding others) . 

2,446,744 

Total (mcludmg others) 

. 2,103,806 


B. CAMBODIA: TRADE BY COUNTRIES, 1959 


Values in thousand nels 


Imports 


Exports 


France , 

. 706,007 

France . 

• 659,575 

Hong Kong . 

• 3345818 

U.S.A. . 

• 526,373 

Japan . 

310,986 

Hong Kong . 

• 331,478 

Malaya . 

• 293,536 

Malaya . 

. 202,451 

U.S.A. . 

• 183,341 

Japan . 

85,380 

China . 

158,410 

Chma . 

51,986 

Indonesia 

86,175 

Germany (Federal Repubhc) 25,847 

Germany (Federal Republic) 5X3054 



Southern Vietnam 

46,566 



Total (mcluding others) 

. 2,446,744 

Total (mcludmg others) 

. 2,103,806 


S.E.A. — 19 
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C. SOUTHERN VIETNAM: TRADE BY COMMODITIES, 1959 
Values in ndllion piastres 


Imports 


Exports 


Cotton piece goods 

491-4 

Rubber .... 

1,642-0 

Machinery (not electrical) 

622-8 

Rice, polished 

680-2 

Electrical equipment 

279-5 

Rice, broken . 

132- 1 

Motor vehides and parts 

337.7 

Cinnamon 

27-3 

Iron and steel 

436-1 

Tea ... . 

17-5 

Paper, cardboard, etc. 

2924 



Pharmaceutical products • 

436-2 



Cement .... 

243-1 



Gasoline 

221-7 



Gas oil and fuel oil . 

204-9 



Dairy products 

368-9 



Wheat flour . 

216-9 



Total (indudmg others) . 

7,861-4 

Total (induding others) . 

2,627-3 


D. SOUTHERN VIETNAM: TRADE BY COUNTRIES, 1959 


Values in million piastres 


Imports 

U.S.A 

2,047-1 

Exports 

France .... 

831-8 

Japan .... 

1,668 4 

Germany 


France .... 

1416-0 

(Federal Republic) 

3991 

Indonesia 

548-4 

French Overseas 


Germany 


Assodates . 

3406 

(Federal Repubhc) 

461-4 

U.S.A 

2240 

Belgium — ^Luxemburg . 

228 0 

Hong Kong . 

185*2 

Formosa 

213-7 

Singapore 

i6o*7 

U.K 

India .... 
Total (indudmg others) . 

207-7 

138-9 

7,861-4 

Total (including others) . 

2,627-3 


E. LAOS. 


Imports (1957) I5461 million kips 

Exports (1957) 38 million kips 

Imports; Textiles, etc. 

Vehicles and parts 
Metal goods 

Food products and tobacco 
Exports: Tin concentrates 
Benzoin 
Coffee 


21 per cent 
15 w « 
10 w w 

10 « w 

47 ?? 

13 « 

8 
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F. NORTHERN VIETNAM. 

No precise data. Approximately 75 per cent with other Communist-bloc 
states^, particularly Chma, Czechoslovakia and U.S.S.R. 

Currency: i piastre = i riel == i kip; 

98 piastres = £1 sterling; 35 piastres = SiU.S. 

But it is generally agreed that at these rates the piastre is much 
overvalued. 

Sources: The tables for Cambodia and Southern Vietnam are based onT^ar- 
book of International Trade Statistics^ U,N.y 1959^ Vol. i. Other data have been 
compiled from a variety of sources. 
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Brodrick (A) (B) (C) 
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There is a considerable literature by French scholars on the geography of 
Indochina, beginning with the sections in Sion and followed by the definitive 
works of Gourou (A) (D) and of Robequain (A) (C), which rank among the great 
pioneer studies m the wider field of tropical geography. Important historical 
works mclude those by Chesneaux, Grosher and Le Thanh Khoi, which may be 
supplemented by the more specific studies of French colonial pohcy in Roberts, 
S. H., and Thompson, V. (A), while the N.I.D. volume provides an excellent 
overall survey of Indochina under French rule. 

For the chaotic period which followed, documentation is much more piece- 
meal and it has been necessary to rely largely on press reports, including some 
useful articles in The Economist and m The World Today. However there are 
three excellent books on various aspects of developments in Vietnam, namely 
Fall (D), Mus (B) and Hammer (C), together with several articles by these same 
authorities, and a useful chapter in Ball In addition there is an mvaluable series 
of articles, notably by Hoang Van Chi, Honey (B), Kaye, and Nguyen Ngoc 
Bich in the China Quarterly Special Survey of North Vietnam On Laos and 
Cambodia the literature is much sparser, but the respective works (Le Bar and 
Suddard, and Steinberg) on these countries m the Human Relations Area Files 
series are useful new sources. 

Addenda: The book by Lancaster is an important study of the recent history 
of Indochina, and the articles by Hendry, Leifer and Trued should also be noted. 
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The Equatorial Mainland: Malaya 
with a Chapter on British Borneo) 




CHAPTER 17 


Malaya: The Physical and Historical Setting 




I. THE LAND 

By almost any standards Malaya^ is anomalous. Geographically, ethnically and 
culturally its afiSnities are indisputably with the island realm of the Indies, yet 
at the same time it is physically a part of the great Eurasian land-mass of which 
in fact it forms the south-eastern extremity. Moreover, situated as it is m the 
midst of a region rich in historical associations, Malaya itself has relatively httle 
to record pnor to the 15th century and its present-day life is a cunous amalgam 
of the unhumed charm of the Malay countryside and the bustle, squalor and 
brashness of the immigrant Chinese and Indian pioneer fringe. Finally, and 
perhaps most paradoxical of all, Malaya, with both the highest percentage of 
urban population and the highest standard of living m aU South-east Asia has 
nevertheless been almost the last coimtry^ in that region to gain its independence 
and, so far as Singapore is concerned, this is still incomplete. 

To whatever else its great wealth is due, it certainly cannot be attributed to any 
intrmsic physical advantages for such are conspicuous mainly by their absence. 
Structurally the Malay peninsula, unlike Java or Sumatra, is made up entirely 
of a portion of Sunda-land, the old stable core of South-east Asia, and this fact, 
combined with the rapidity of sub-aenal erosion in these equatorial latitudes, 
explams both the maturity of its relief and the prevailing poverty of its soils. 

In common with the rest of Simda-land the rehef of Malaya is dominated by 
the effects of late Mesozoic folding, with the principal trend lines running in a 
roughly N/S direction. Some seven or eight major ranges, with summit levels 
varymg from 4,000 to 7,000 ft., can be traced m the pemnsular mterior, all of 
them possessing intrusive granitic cores^ which have been exposed over wide 
stretches by subsequent erosion. Of this series the Main Range, extendmg 
without interruption from the Siamese border to Negri Sembilan and rein- 
forced m the north by the Larut hills, is the most important single feature in 
the Malayan landscape, though its highest point, Gunong Kerbau (7,159 ft.) 
is slightly lower than Gunong Tahan (7,185 ft.), the highest mountain in Malaya, 

^ Throughout Chapters 17 to 19 the term Malaya is used to include the Federation of 
Alalaya and the State of Singapore, while Malaysia is used in the older geographical sense 
except where it specifically refers to the proposed new federation, as on p 660. 

® The British Borneo territories dealt with m Chapter 20 are still dependenaes 

® Commonly flanked by Palasozoic limestones and Triassic quartzites and shales 
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Fig 82 — ^Malaya: geology 

which lies some 60 miles due east in the parallel but much shorter range of 
the same name. 

It is in this latitude, between 4° and 5° N, that the penmsula simultaneously 
exhibits its greatest width and its most mountamous character, and a cross 
section from the Perak to the Trengganu coasts would show a succession of 
four major ridges and deep intervemng furrows. In the southern half of the 
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country howeVer the Mam Range, lying well towards the western side of the 
peninsula, preserves its continuity until it also finally peters out near the 
Malacca boundary. Beyond hes the almost uniformly flat and badly drained 
lowland of Johore which, together with the structurally related island of Singa- 
pore, forms the southern tip of Malaya. Rising above the Johore peneplane at 
various pomts, isolated summits, some of them exceeding 3,500 ft., contmue 
the trends of the N/S ranges farther north, and this can likewise be traced in the 
higher rehef features of Smgapore and of the Riau, Lingga and Bangka archi- 
pelagos which form part of Indonesia. 

In addition to the Johore lowlands, the mountainous mterior of Malaya is 
surrounded on its remaining sides by alluvial plains of varying width. Although 
the penmsula is too small to engender any great rivers hke those farther north 
in Burma, Thailand and Indochma, the abundance of surface water has resulted 
in an exceptionally elaborate river network and both the Pahang (c. 200 miles 
long) and the Perak (c. 170 miles) are large and impressive streams. While these 
two, as also the Kelantan, and the Muda m Kedah, flow for the greater part of 
their courses m a longitudmal direction foUowmg the structural gram of the 
country, most of the shorter nvers m both east and west tend to follow a generally 
latitudmal course from the mountains to the coast, and nver capture is a very 
common phenomenon in many parts of the peninsula. 

Thanks to rapid sub-aerial erosion and to the accelerated rate of sedimentation 
associated with the post-glacial rise m sea-level, the Malayan rivers have built 
up a virtually contmuous firmge of lowland around the coasts, and along the 
more sheltered western shore this has been extended progressively farther sea- 
wards by the steady advance of mangrove swamp. Nevertheless, tidal scour is 
much greater on the Malayan side of the Malacca Straits than along the opposite 
shore, and the Malayan swamp belt does not compare m width with that of 
Sumatra, reaching at most a dozen miles in only a few places. For the same 
reason also the deep-water channel used by ocean shippmg hes nearer to the 
Malayan than to the Sumatran shore, and is particularly narrow off the Malacca 
and Selangor coast. 

In contrast to the mud and mangroves which form an uninterrupted strip 
along the western side of Malaya, the eastern coast, subjected as it is to the full 
force of the NE wmds blowmg across the South Chma Sea, is characterized 
mstead by sandy beaches and great shmgle spits which are backed in turn by a 
narrow band of casuarma forest. Moreover, whereas the lack of good harbours, 
and the persistence of high winds and rough seas during the NE monsoon 
(from October to March) make the east coast exceedmgly dangerous to navigate, 
the Malacca Straits, blanketed from both the NE and the SW monsoons by 
the mountams of Malaya and Sumatra respectively, are normally as placid as an 
inland sea, and form a natural highway which has served to link together the 
adjoining shores smce the dawn of history. 

Except perhaps for the extreme northern tip, the whole of Malaya comes with- 
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Fig 83 — Malaya: relief 


in the area of equatorial monsoon climate as defined on page 40. As such it 
experiences a typical equatorial temperature regime throughout^ though certam 
broad differences between one area and another are apparent in the seasonal 
mddence of rainfall. Thus, while on the east coast the penod of maximum 
precipitation coincides with the NE monsoon and the driest month is July, most 
of western'^ and mterior Malaya has two seasons of peak rainfall which corres- 
pond not with the monsoons but with the transitional periods between the latter 
when upward currents of air are dominant, 

* A small area on the west coast around Malacca and Port Dickson has a rainfall maxi- 
mum corresponding to the SW monsoon, and its driest month is January. 
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TABLE 75 


MALAYA: SELECTED TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FIGURES 


Station 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Ju/ 

Aug 

Sep 

Ocf 

Nov 

Dec 

Average To 

Singapore 

78 

79 

80 

81 

8l 

81 

81 

81 

80 

80 

79 

79 

80 

10 I 

85 

6 I 

65 

6 9 

7 2 

67 

6 8 

85 

7 I 

82 

10 0 

10 4 

92 9 

Penang 

5“ N, 100“ E 

23 

80 

80 

81 

82 

82 

81 

80 

80 

80 

80 

75 

79 

80 

3 9 

3 0 

4 7 

7 0 

II 0 

72 

89 

12 8 

19 0 

16 I 

10 9 

48 

109 3 

Cameron Highlands 

65 

i 66 

67 

67 

67 

66 

66 

66 

66 

65 

65 

64 

66 

5 lox JD 

c 4,500 

6 0 

5 2 

64 

123 

10 5 

5 0 

48 

78 

84 

12 9 

12 I 

9 7 

lOI I 

Kuala Lumpur 

81 

8z 

82 

82 

82 

82 

81 

81 

81 

81 

81 

80 

Si 

3 rsj 102 JCt 

127 

62 0 

7 9 

10 2 

II 5 

88 

5 I 

3 9 

64 

8 6 

98 

10 2 

75 

96 I 

Kuala Trengganu 

5° N, 103° E 

105 

77 

78 

80 

8i 

82 

81 

81 

81 

80 

80 

79 

77 ^ 

80 

II 5 

64 

63 

6 1 

53 

43 

46 

58 

75 

no 

24 0 

21 8 

115 0 


Interesting as these regional variations are^ however, there is a remarkable 
measure of uniformity m the climate of Malaya as a whole. Mean monthly 
sea-level temperatures, mostly in the lower 80s, vary by only a few degrees 
throughout the year, and the daily range is normally nearer 10® than 20®. 
Rainfall, of course, shows a wider range but, excludmg hill stations, the maxi- 
mum variation is between Taiping with an annual average of 166 m. and Jelebu 
with 65 m.; much the greater part of the coxmtry has between 80 and 120 in., 
and with few exceptions monthly totals do not normally fall below 3 m. 

Thus, although it is theoretically possible to divide the country into climatic 
sub-regions, this has little vegetational or agricultural significance. Admittedly 
the north, with its somewhat more marked seasonal vanation and greater sim- 
mness, is less unsuitable to paddy cultivation than is the rest of the pemnsula, 
but this does not prevent extensive cultivation of paddy as far south as Johore, 
and regional variations m climate are even less significant m their effect on the 
distribution of the other main staples. 

So far as natural vegetation is concerned altitude and dramage are everywhere 
the differentiating factors, and apart from the coastal fringes of mangrove and 
casuarma, the pnndpal distinction hes between the almost impenetrable 
freshwater swamp vegetation of the more waterlogged lowlands and the some- 
what less obstructive but nevertheless dense equatorial evergreen forest, con- 
tainmg several valuable types of timber, which clothes the remainder of the 
peninsula up to an altitude of approximately 2,000 ft.® Even at higher levels, 

^ Except over the wide areas, particularly of the lowlands of western Malaya, where it 
has been cleared for subsistence or commercial cultivation. 
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although recognizable changes appear in the forest cover^ whose commercial 
value here is much less^ it is the density of the vegetation® far more than rugged- 
ness of rehef which has constituted the greatest obstacle to human movement. 

Similarlyj with respect to soil formation the climatic factor may be regarded 
as more or less constant throughout Malaya^ and m most parts of this old stable 
land surface the bulk of the soils show clear evidence of laterization and, with 
few exceptions, are far from fertile. Granite m particular rarely supports a good 
agricultural soil here, and though the soils derived from quartzites and shales, 
notably in the foothill zone of the flanks of some of the larger ranges, are some- 
what better, they also are by no means ideal and tend to suffer from deficient 
aeration. 

The main exceptions to this general run of poor-quahty soils consist of re- 
latively small patches of volcamcally derived material in mterior Pahang and 
nearby parts of Johore,’ and some of the peripheral alluvial soils, provided that 
these have satisfactory dramage.® Among the best of the alluvials are those of 
the Kedah plain and the Kelantan delta m the extreme north-west and north- 
east respectively, and, as has already been imphed, these areas have the further 
advantage of a somewhat more favourable climate for rice cultivation than is 
typical over most of the remamder of the peninsula. But, as Fig. 85 imphes, the 
total extent of even moderately fertile soils is extremely small m relation to the 
area of the country as a whole. 

In sum, therefore, it is clear that the physique of Malaya has been m no 
sense exceptionally favourable to human settlement. From whatever angle the 
country was approached the widespread occurrence of both lowland and up- 
land jungle seriously impeded movement any distance inland, and even today 
such vegetation covers between 70 and 80 per cent of the country. Until very 
recent historical times virtually the only Imes of movement through the jungle 
were by way of the navigable rivers, and although m this respect the country 
IS weU endowed, a high proportion of its riverine lands are rendered both un- 
healthy and agriculturally unproductive by the widespread prevalence of marsh. 

Moreover, the alignment of the mountain ranges, and m particular of the 
Main Range, provided a major obstacle to E/W movement, and the resultant 
separation between the two sides was reinforced by the contrast between the 
ease of maritime access m the west and the great difficulty of navigation along 
the east coast. And smce the Malacca Straits have for many centuries been both 
a link between Malaya and Sumatra and a highway frequented by the vessels 

® As noted above (p. 55), malana is also a major factor m this connexion though it 
occurs with greatest intensity below 2,000 ft 

’ This so-called Pahang volcamc senes is probably of Mesozoic age and is entirely 
unconnected with the younger volcamcs of Indonesia. There are some patches of basic 
Igneous material within it which have given rise to good soils, but these are m relatively 
inaccessible areas See Dobby (H), p. 99. 

® But m fact the restricted damage of large areas near the west coast has encouraged the 
growth of aad peat, commonly some 3 to 4 ft. thick, and this presents a great problem to 
the cultivator. There are, however, some excellent alluvial soils m coastal Selangor 
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of many lands^ the western coastlme has traditionally been the ‘j&ont door’ of the 
peninsula while the east, especially Pahang, has been in Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
telling phrase, "the further side of silence’. 

In addition to the physical obstacles to movement in the interior, the peri- 
pheral distribution of the better agricultural soils was a further factor tending to 
foster locahsm, for setdement has most consistently concentrated in a few re- 
latively favoured lowland areas, widely scattered round the edges of the penm- 
sula as a whole. 

In this respect, as in many others, there is a profound contrast between Malaya 
and the great river-basin states such as Burma, Siam and Cambodia to the north, 
and a more obvious resemblance to the larger islands of the Malaysian archi- 
pelago. But there also are significant differences for, m contrast to Java or even 
Sumatra, Malaya’s severely limited food-producmg capacity has repeatedly proved 
a handicap to the development of pohtical power. 

Only in the possession of vast spreads of easily worked alluvial tm, denved 
origmally from lodes, vems and scattered crystals m the granitic cores of the 
mountams, and redistributed by the rivers at the break of slope, notably m the 
western foothill zone flankmg the Mam Range, does the Malayan natural 
environment provide any distmctive asset of major importance.^ But it was not 
until well mto the 19th century that the full significance of this resource wa. 
realized and until that time, except for a brief mterlude in the 15th and i6th 
centuries, the Malay penmsula remamed a relatively unimportant comer of 
the much larger Malaysian world. 

In contrast to the many shortcomings of its internal physique, however, the 
geographical position of Malaya is unusually rich m potentiahties. In the words 
of Skeat and Blagden, the penmsula is both "a causeway of colossal proportions 
and a breakwater’,^® in effect an almost complete link between the continental 
mainland and the islands of Indonesia, and at the same time an obstacle round 
which sea-borne traffic between India and Chma must make a detour of many 
hundreds of miles. Such a course, however, is aided by the monsoonal wind 
systems, and m particular the NE/SW reversal of winds over the South China 
Sea has greatly facilitated the seasonal movement of saihng ships between the 
South Chma coast and the southern entrance to the Straits of Malacca. Moreover, 
the narrowness of this maritime defile has repeatedly encouraged the inhabitants 
of the adjacent coasts both m Malaya and Sumatra to attempt to control, and 
hence to draw valuable profits from, the traffic passmg through. 

Inevitably such control has depended on sea power, and that m its turn, as 
Mackinder has shown, has always needed "to be nourished by land-fertility 
somewhere’.ii In this regard, as has been seen, Malaya is badly defiaent and 

® Tungsten, occurring in the form of wolfram and scheehte, is found in associauon with 
tm Other minerals include some coal, iron and bauxite, but none of these is found m 
large quantities However, this view may perhaps need to be revised m respect of iron. 
See below, p 616 

Skeat and Blagden, Vol i, p i. Mackinder, p 33 
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accordingly it has constituted a standing temptation to more powerful outsiders 
who have sought through control over its shores to wield influence over the 
adjacent seas. From the dawn of history until the campaigns of 1941-2 Malaya 
has repeatedly suffered from the weakness of nodahty unsupported by commen- 
surate mtemal strength^ and although much is now bemg done to remedy that 
situations the problems to which the country is subjected by virtue of its geo- 
graphical position are very real. 

11 . EARLY SETTLEMENT 

During prehistoric times the bridging function of the peninsula was of 
primary importance m determining the movements of people. In turn Negrito 
and Nesiot groups passed through the pemnsula from north to souths and some 
30-40S000 descendants of these,^^ the present-day Semang^ Senoi-Temiar and 
JakuUs survives for the most part in the mountainous interior or in refuge sites 
amid lowland swamps. 

As noted in Chapter 3s the Pareoean Deutero-MalaySs the mam parent stock 
of the modem peninsular Malays (as weU as of the great majority of the con- 
temporary Indonesian population) were the last major group to migrate from 
the South-east Asian mainland to the archipelago via the Malay peninsulas 
probably at some time between 1500 and 2000 b.c. But whereas until recently it 
was generally assumed that httle settlement took place m the pemnsula itself 
at this Stages and that the mam Malay occupation began with colonization from 
Sumatra in the 7th or 8th centuries a.d.s it is now beheved that at least the more 
attractive lowlands of the norths m what are now the states of Patams Kelantans 
Trengganu and Kedahs have been continuously occupied from an early stage 
in the southward migration. 

This interpretation would certainly accord with the minor but recogmzable 
differences in physical type between the Malays of the northern and those of the 
south-western parts of the pemnsula and perhaps also with the greater density 
of Malay settlement m the former area. Ands whethets as Wmstedt impheSs^^ 
the original Pareoean mvaders brought with them the techmque of irrigated rice 
cultivation or whether they acquired it at a later stage through contact with 
more advanced neighbours, the broad pattern of Malay settlement in the 
pemnsula has long been determined by the distribution of the better aUuvial land, 
from which the aborigines were steadily pushed out. Thus the Malays settled 
m little clusters along the coast, and in a few favoured riverme lowlands, whose 
waterways provided the Imes of commumcation on which the later pohtical 
units,^^ with their ‘capitals’ at coastal kuala sites, were based. 

The extent to which Malaya was affected by direct contact with India durmg 
the early centuries a.d. is still a matter of uncertainty though there is no doubt 
that, prior to their conversion to Islam, the Malays had been effectively Indian- 

Possibly mixed with Australoid stocks in some cases. Wmstedt (E), p 15. 

I e the sultanates of histone and contemporary times 
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ized. But whether the Indo-Malayan kingdom of Langkasuka, founded according 
to Chinese records about a.d. ioo, was in fact centred in the Merbok estuary 
in Kedah as has been widely beheved^ is far less clear. Moreover, although there 
is evidence to suggest that north-eastern Malaya, Kelantan, Trengganu and 
part of Pahang, reached a high level of civilization as a result of their contacts 
with the Mon-Khmer lands to the north before the latter were engulfed by the 
great Thai invasions, the record is nevertheless very fragmentary, and the same 
observation applies with regard to the medieval tradmg post of Tumasik on 
Singapore island, which most authorities agree m attributing to Sri Vijaya.^® 

We are, however, on surer ground with the founding c. a.d. 1400, of Malacca, 
the role of which as the emporium of the spice trade and the major centre for 
the diffusion of Islam throughout the archipelago has already been described 
on pp. 119-20. In this connexion it is mteresting to speculate on what form the 
political and social evolution of the Malay peninsula might have taken had not 
the Portuguese seized Malacca m 1511. For the town, though by no means 
centrally situated along the western seaboard of Malaya, would seem to have 
been more favourably placed than either Kedah or Smgapore for uniting the 
country and exercising control over the Straits highway, as Sri Vijaya had for- 
merly done from the Sumatra side. And indeed, on the eve of the Portuguese 
conquest, Malacca had in some measure estabhshed its hegemony over all the 
small river-basin sultanates in the peninsula, even as far north as Patani, as 
well as over the nearby districts of Kampar, Rokan, Indragiri and Siak in 
western Sumatra. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that the strength of Malacca was already restricted 
by the deadedly hmited capacity for food production of its immediate hmter- 
land. Thus Ma Huan, who accompanied Cheng Ho, noted that the soil of Malacca 
was barren and saline, the crops poor and agriculture not m favour;^® even at that 
time rice was bemg imported from Java and throughout the Portuguese and Dutch 
periods the town’s dependence on imported foodstuffs remained a strategic 
weakness curiously foreshadowmg that of Malaya as a whole in modem times. 

Throughout the 130 years of their occupation Portuguese interest in the 
peninsula was virtually limited to their one strategic foothold at Malacca, and 
the numbers of Portuguese who settled there remained extremely small. To the 
Dutch, whose main mterest in the archipelago quickly became centred in Java, 
Malacca was never more than a backwater, and although in seekmg to secure 
allies agamst Atjeh they found it expedient to enter mto treaty relations with 
Johore, the Dutch had little interest in the penmsula for its own sake. Indeed, 

There was also a close connexion between Langkasioka and Sri Vijaya, and some 
authorities who accept the view that Langkasuka was in Kedah beheve that Sn Vijaya’s 
interests m it and in Tumasik were bound up with an attempt to control both ends of the 
Malacca Straits. See above, p. 103, Wmstedt (E), p 28, Steel and Fisher, pp. 278—9 and 
Wales (B), p. i However, the evidence more recently cited by Wheatley (notably (A) 
and (E) ) suggests that the most likely location for Langkasuka is m the neighbourhood 
of the modem Patam. See Purcell (C), p 18, 
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but for the presence in Malaya today of some 20^000 Eurasians, a majority of 
whom bear Portuguese or Dutch surnames, these two European powers have 
left hardly any survivmg imprint on the pemnsula outside the narrow confines of 
what is now the quiet provmaal town of Malacca. 

Nevertheless, the Portuguese conquest of Malacca did mark a major turning 
point in Malayan history for, with Europeans m control of this key pomt on the 
Straits seaboard, the nascent pohtical unity of the pemnsula, which depended 
essentially on coastal commumcations, was destroyed. The several sultanates, 
Johore, Pahang, Perak, Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu and Patani, roughly 
correspondmg geographically to the major drainage units of the peninsula, 
gradually spht apart once more, while in the west Buginese settlers from Celebes 
carved out a new sultanate (Selangor), durmg the i8th century, and the des- 
cendants of Menangkabau immigrants m the region north of Malacca organized 
their territories into the "confederation’ known as the Negri Sembilan m 1773. 

Already before this time, however, an equally decisive change had taken place 
m the peninsula with the final forcible conversion of the remainmg pagan Malays 
to Islam at the behest of the Sultan of Atjeh in the 17th century. In this respect, 
of course, Malaya was not notably different from most other parts of Malaysia. 
Indeed, as the foregomg paragraphs have imphed, many of its sultanates main- 
tamed the closest links with the nearby islands, and especially along the west 
coast Its population contmued to grow by sea-borne immigration from Suma- 
tra and other parts of the archipelago. Malaya, m short, contmued to form a 
part, though only a minor and essentially peripheral part, of the greater amphib- 
ious region whose centre of gravity had been firmly estabhshed m Java long 
before the Dutch made Batavia the headquarters of their island empire. 

Yet in one respect at least Malaya was exceptional, for in its geographical 
connexion with the lands to the north, it was open to overland mvasion by non- 
Muslim neighbours. And in the closmg years of the i8th century the revival of 
Siamese power (after the great defeat of 1767 when the Burmese destroyed 
Ayuthia) was marked by a resumption of the traditional ‘drive to the south’ 
which threatened the complete subordmation not only of Patam, Kelantan, 
Trengganu and Kedah, but also of the larger and more southerly sultanates of 
Perak and Pahang. Once again, however, the intervention of ahen sea-power 
proved deasive, and with the British acquisition of Penang in 1786^"^ a new cham 
of forces was mitiated which was to entail revolutionary consequences for the 
pohtical and economic evolution of Malaya. 

III. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH MALAYA 

The various factors which led to the extension of British power mto the Straits 
of Malacca, and the subsequent division of spheres between the Dutch and the 
Bntish by the Treaty of London (1824) have already been considered m Chapter 

This did notj however, prevent the Siamese from mvadmg Kedah in 1821, 
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5, It must suffice therefore to recall that, in establishmg themselves first in 
Penang (1786) and later (1819) in the virtually uninhabited island of Smgapore, 
the two obvious msular points d^appui along the western Malayan seaboard, the 
Bntish were concerned first with the naval defence of India and later with 
securmg the right of way through the Straits which provided the shortest sea 
route between the Indian Ocean and the South China Sea. And although three 
small strips of the adjacent mainland, namely Province Wellesley, Malacca and 
the Dindmgs, were soon added to the Bntish holdings in Malaya, which in 
1829 became known as the Straits Settlements, there was no intention at this 
stage of forging any closer ties with the peninsular hmterland. Province Wellesley 
provided a defensive stnp and a supplementary source of foodstuffs for Penang; 
the Dmdings, a rocky promontory and an associated group of small islands off 
the Perak coast, were obtamed as a base from which to stamp out piracy in the 
Straits;^® and Malacca, whose trade had meanwhile dwindled to insignificance,^® 
was occupied by the British mainly because it had previously been held by the 
Dutch. 

This essentially maritime outlook was summed up m the treaty of 1824, by 
which, in the words of Sir Richard Winstedt, ‘aU the land right of the East 
Indiamen’s course to Chma now fell within the Dutch sphere, and all land to 
the left of that course fell withm the British sphere’.^® And although, as events 
in Borneo were later to demonstrate, the permitted sphere of British influence 
was wider than this statement implies, there can be no doubt that Britain’s 
primary concern was with command of the maritime trade routes. Thus m 
Raffies’ own words: 

‘You may take my word for it, Singapore is by far the most important 
station in the East; and as far as naval superiority and commercial interests 
are concerned, of much higher value than whole continents of territory.’^^ 

Indeed Raffles was fond of calhng Smgapore ‘the Malta of the East’,®® a clear 
reference to its abihty to command the passage between the Straits of Malacca 
and the South China Sea, as its European prototype controls the narrows 
between the eastern and western basms of the Mediterranean. From another 
point of view, however, the similarity of Smgapore’s position to that of Gibraltar 
is perhaps more significant, for although the island was separated by less than 
a mile from the mainland, it was viewed almost exclusively in its maritime 
context and no more regarded as a steppmg stone to the supposedly valueless 
Malay peninsula®^ than was Gibraltar to the rest of Iberia. 

Though they were never in fact used for this purpose. 

As a result of the estabhshment first of Penang and then of Smgapore. 

Wmstedt (A), p. 85. 

Quoted in Vlieland (A), p. i, and Pelzer (A), p. 68. Couplandj p. 106 

With an estimated population of only 350,000 m 1826 (Crawfurd) the penmsula was 
accoimted of neghgible econoimc importance at this time 
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Fig. 84 — ^Malaya: political divisions, 1832-1942 


On the other hand, Singapore was never envisaged primarily as a naval 
station, and indeed from the naval point of view it remamed httle more than a 
coaling station and port of call on the way to Hong Kong and Austraha until 
after the First World War. But its superb geographical position and its com- 
modious and sheltered anchorage,^^ combmed with the enhghtened free-port 

The deep-water harbours of Singapore and Penang (and also - though never developed 
- of Lumut in the Bindings) are situated at the seaward ends of major couhsses Otherwise 
the coast is predommantly flat. 
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system introduced by Raffles, enabled it within a few years to become the 
greatest entrepdt m the whole of South-east Asia. 

The spirit of latssez faire likewise permeated British policy in respect of 
immigration to the Straits Settlements. Penang, as an outpost of the East India 
Company, had from the first been the scene of considerable Indian settlement, 
to which Chinese were soon added and, notwithstandmg a marked predilection 
for the Malays - apparently in the hght of subsequent history an instmctive 
reaction of British proconsuls m this part of the world - Raffles welcomed the 
immigration to Smgapore of peoples of all races, espeaally the Chinese whose 
energy and commercial acumen he greatly admired. Thus to the enhghtened 
hberalism which so sharply distmguished the early Straits Settlements from the 
contemporary Netherlands Indies, with their parochial and restrictive outlook, 
may be traced the origm of the profound ethnic difference between present-day 
Malaya and Indonesia, whose populations contam respectively the highest and 
lowest proportion of foreign Orientals to be found m the whole of South-east 
Asia. 

Between 1819 and 1824 the total population of Smgapore rose from c, 150 
to over 10,000, and by 1850 to over 60,000.^® Meanwhile, withm a year of its 
foundmg, the city^s trade had grown from zero to over $4 million in value - 
already more than the total trade of Malacca - and by 1823 the figure had 
mcreased to over $13 milhon.^® Penang, whose promising imtial growth had 
been recognized by the settlement’s bemg made the Fourth Indian Presidency 
in 1805, was likewise rapidly overtaken by Singapore,^'^ mainly because its more 
northerly position offered less scope for the development of trade with other 
parts of Malaysia, at least until the closmg years of the 19th century when the 
Dutch began systematically to open up north-eastern Sumatra. Accordmgly in 
1832 Smgapore succeeded Penang as capital of the Straits Settlements, and 
thereafter local pressure in favour of freeing the Straits Settlements from the 
control of the India Office increased imtil 1867 when the territories were con- 
stituted a separate Crown Colony.^® 

In view of the great expansion in the trade of both Singapore and Hong Kong 
and the continuing interest m the coastlands of northern Borneo, it might well 
have been expected that this change in admmistration, together with the opening 
of the Suez canal two years later, presaged a much more acnve mterest by the 
British in the lands bordermg the South Chma Sea, And in a commercial sense 
at least this proved to be the case, for both Smgapore and Hong Kong greatly 

In 1824 Singapore’s estimated population of 10,683 included inter aha 3,317 Chmese, 
1,925 Bugmese, 756 Indians, 580 Malays, 74 Europeans and 15 Arabs By i860 50,043 
out of Its total of 80,792 were Chmese. 

** These figures are m Straits $ (now Malayan %); $i = 2^. 4af. (sterlmg) 

Penang’s populauon m 1795 was estimated at 20,000, of whom over a quarter were 
Chmese. An estimate of 1812 gave a total of 24,000 inhabitants 

In 1886 the Cocos (Keelmg) Islands became part of the Straits Settlements, as did 
Christmas Island m 1889, and Labuan m 1905. The first two of these are m the southern 
Indian Ocean, Labuan hes off the coast of North Borneo 
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extended the scale of their entrepot trade as a result of the new economic de- 
velopments which followed in Siam, French Indochma, the Phihppmes and 
the outer islands of the Netherlands Indies. 

But there was also another side to the picture. Although the unpropitious 
physique of Malaya and the unimpressive character of the scattered Malay 
settlements along its coasts and the lower courses of its rivers had origmaily led 
the British to regard the pemnsula as an area of very limited potentiahties,^^ 
they had reacted unfavourably to the Siamese conquest of Kedah m 1821, and 
had taken the precaution of sendmg an envoy to Bangkok in 1826 to persuade 
the Siamese to rehnquish their claims over all areas south of Kedah and Patam. 


TABLE 76 

MALAYA: NEWBOLD’S ESTIMATE OF POPULATION, 1835-9 


Patani 

54,000 

Negri Sembilan 

27,680 

Kelantan 

50,000 

Johore 

25,000 

Trengganu 

31,000 

Pahang 

40,000 

Kedah"*^ 

21,000 

Smgapore 

29,984 

Perak 

35,000 

Penang and Provmce 

Selangor 

12,000 

Wellesley 

86,009 


Malacca 

37,706 



* According to Crawfurd’s Descriptive dictionary of the Indian islands^ London, 
1856, the population of Kedah before the Siamese conquest of 1821 had been 
c. 50,000. 

Source: Based on Newbold. 

Nevertheless, British economic activity on the mainland, apart from Provmce 
Wellesley and Malacca, remamed very shght until the closing decades of the 
19th century, and it was Chmese pioneers from the Straits Settlements who 
first revealed the prospects which the peninsula had to offer. The widespread 
deposits of alluvial tm m the foothills of western Malaya had been known to 
the Malays for centuries though the amounts which they nuned were small. To 
the more alert and hard-working Chinese imimgrants however, Malayan tin 
seemed to constitute a vast source of potential wealth sufficiently close to the 
west coast to be commeraally worth exploitmg and, thanks to its mode of 
occurrence, requiring a minimum of capital equipment for the task. 

Thus, following the discovery of the rich Larut field m 1848, what Dobby 
has called a "tm rush^ of major proportions began,^® resultmg, in the course of the 
next few decades, m the creation of a new and entirely ahen economy in the 
western foothills of Perak and Selangor and to a lesser extent of Negri Sembilan. 

See Table 73, and note that the areas of greatest population lay within the Siamese 
sphere. 3 ° Dobby (D), p 46 
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In these regions, notably in the vinidty of the modem Taiping, Ipoh and Kuala 
Lumpur, Chmese tin miners, for the most part practising primitive but ingen- 
ious methods of extracting the tm from the gravels, lived m their own villages 
and were ruled over by their own headmen. And although this Chmese settle- 
ment pattern did not seriously overlap that of the Malays, most of whose 
villages lay lower down-stream, disputes between the two peoples became 
mcreasmgly prevalent and faction fights between different groups of Chinese 
proved beyond the powers of the Malay rulers to suppress. 

It was ostensibly with the purpose of restoring order out of this growmg chaos^^ 
and hence of enabling Singapore and Penang to reap the many direct and m- 
direct advantages which an expansion of tm mining in the interior would bring, 
that the Bntish finally reversed their declared policy of not interfermg in the 
Malay states, and in 1874 estabhshed protectorates over Perak, Selangor 
and Sungei Ujong.^^ AU of these states, to which the remainder of Negri Sem- 
bilan was added m 1889, were situated on the western side of the Main Range, 
and with only a few exceptions the tin-mining areas in them were not more than 
fifty miles from the coast. On the other hand, Pahang, which also became a 
protected state m 1888, lay to the east of the Main Range, and contained no 
important centres of tin mining, though it was incorrectly thought to be extremely 
rich in gold. So far as the remaining Malay states were concerned, Kedah, 
Perils, Kelantan and Trengganu to the north were recognized as bemg within 
the Siamese sphere, while Johore m the south, which, on account of its physical 
structure seemed unlikely to contain any major mineral deposit and was more- 
over ruled by an exceptionally astute sultan, came under a much looser form of 
protection than the central states in 1885. 

Under the system of protection which was adopted m Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang, the respective rulers agreed to accept a British Resident, 
whose advice would be followed on all matters except those relating to Malay 
custom and the Muslim rehgion. In effect this constituted an mexpensive form 
of indirect rule whereby the British provided the minimum administration 
necessary for ensunng that economic development could be undertaken without 
mterruption. But the rapidity with which trade and immigration proceeded 
after 1874 was so great that a more elaborate governmental structure seemed 
essential for the co-ordmation of pohcy, particularly wdth respect to road and 
rail construction and the supervision of the Chmese immigrants, in the area as a 
whole. Accordmgly in 1895-6 the four states were umted to form the so-called 
F,M.S. (Federated Malay States) with the mining town of Kuala Lumpur in 
central Selangor as its capital. Withm a few years the outhnes of a federal road 
and railway system began to emerge as the early lateral Imes from the west 
coast to the mining belt were linked together by a longitudinal trunk railway and 

But the movement was also part of the wider general European struggle for positions 
in South-east Asia following the opemng of the Suez canal See Parkmson (A), p. 16 

Sungei Ujong was the key area of Negri Sembilan. 
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a new E/ W road was built from Port Swettenham via Kuala Lumpur to Kuantan 
on the remote east coast of Pahang. 

In fact, if not m name, the F.M.S. was an entirely new political structure 
dehberately superimposed on the four pre-existmg states, and its estabhshment 
was proof - if such were needed - of the extent to which the Malays even at 
this stage had ceased to be masters in their own house. For already, m spite of 
con tinuin g Malaysian immigration from Sumatra and other parts of the archi- 
pelago,^^ the Chinese were well on the way to becommg the largest ethmc group 
in the three western states (though not in Pahang) and the British had shifted 
the state capitals from the traditional coastal location favoured by the Malays to 
upstart Chmese towns m the mterior mining belt. 

Yet although the F.M.S. was no less a British creation than was its precursor, 
the S.S., the two administrations remamed entirely separate entities. The 
reason for preserving this separation was partly that the Malay states were not 
British territory and partly that the free-trade policy of the S.S. tradmg com- 
munity was thought to be irreconcilable with the best interests of the primary 
producing economy of the F.M.S.^^ 

Until the turn of the century, tm mining, which remained almost entirely a 
matter of mnumberable small-scale Chmese concerns, was the mainstay of the 
F.M.S. economy, though various attempts at planting, mainly of coffee, tea, 
sugar and spices, had been made in a limited way and, owing to the prevailing 
poverty of the soils, with little success by both Europeans and Chmese. But in 
the dosing years of the 19th century a disastrous fall m coffee prices, combined 
with a sudden and spectacular mcrease in the demand for rubber, first for 
electrical purposes and then for the motor-car mdustry, brought about a de- 
dsive change. For it was soon found that rubber would thrive even on the infer- 
tile lateritic soils in the Malay penmsula. Between 1906 and 1910 the value of 
rubber produced annually in the F.M.S. increased from £399aOOO to £55923,000.®® 
A few years later it had wrested first place from tm among the country’s exports 
and this lead has been consistently maintamed to the present day. 

This great expansion of rubber plantmg was accompanied by an equally 
rapid influx of ahen labour, for the indigenous Malays showed no more interest 
in abandonmg their traditional subsistence economy m order to work for wages 
on European estates than they had previously evinced in tin minmg. But al- 
though large numbers of Chinese workers were at first employed on tappmg, the 
planting community as a whole found that Tamils from southern India were 
more amenable to the regimentation of estate life, and m the decade 1901-11 
the number of Indians m the F.M.S. rose from 58,211 to 172,465. 

Apart from the problem of finding a suitable labour force, the high cost of 

Such movements to and fro within the Malaysian world had been going on smce tim e 
immemonal, but after the mtroduction of British protection the number of Sumatran 
immigrants mto Malaya greatly mcreased. See below^ pp 634-5 

The ¥JA S. derived its revenue primarily from the export duty on tm and (later) 
rubber. 35 YC^right and Reid, p 292 
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jungle clearing has in many parts of the tropics proved to be the most critical 
factor limiting the spread of plantations. But in western Malaya, which was 
already provided with a good network of roads and railways, and where a great 
deal of ready money was available for investment, the difficulties in this respect 
were not serious. Withm a few years the more favourable sites along the existing 
roads and railways through the foothill zone®® of the western F.M.S. were ear- 
marked for rubber, and the demand for still more land went hand in hand with 
the extension of the trunk railway and tributary roads through Johore to Singa- 
pore, and northwards from Perak and Province Wellesley into southern Kedah. 
Nor apparently was activity to be limited to the west, which had hitherto been 
the only part of Malaya to attract outside attention. Even in Kelantan in the 
remote north-east the Duff Development Company began planting as early as 
1901, and in 1907 work began on the new eastern railway between Gemas and 
Kota Bharu. 

It was m these conditions of ever-widenmg horizons that the British authorities 
decided to extend still farther the area under their jurisdiction m the peninsula, 
a step which was m part precipitated by the discovery that the Siamese were 
permitting German engmeers to survey a railway route from Bangkok through 
the Kra isthmus to the Siamese Malay states lying immediately to the north of 
the F.M.S. By the Bangkok Treaty of 1909 the Siamese, m exchange for certain 
financial benefits and a modification of British extra-temtorial rights m their 
country, transferred to the British their rights of suzerainty over Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan and Trengganu, and undertook to forbid any foreign power to build 
a canal across the Kra isthmus. 

Thus an area containing over 600,000 Malays®^ was added to the British sphere, 
though the former Malay state of Patam nearby, which at an earher stage had 
been deprived of its sultan and incorporated mto the Siamese provmdal system, 
remained under the rule of Bangkok. Five years later, in 1914, the rapidly 
growing importance of Johore as the geographical link between Singapore and 
the F.M.S. was recognized by a new agreement brmgmg it under closer British 
supervision on virtually identical terms with the four new unfederated states 
in the north. 

IV. MALAYA BETWEEN THE WARS 

At the time when these agreements were concluded there seemed every reason 
to beheve that the five unfederated states would be mcorporated in the F.M.S. 
withm a few years. But m fact the high hopes of continued economic expansion 
were only partially realized. Following the distractions of the First World War 
came the threat of overproduction in Malaya’s two main commodities, rubber 
and tm, resulting mainly from increased competition in neighbouring parts of 
South-east Asia, such as French Indochina, Siam, Burma and the outer terri- 
tories of the Netherlands Indies. With the mtroduction of international 

Where drainage is better than in the coastal margins. 

Besides nearly 50,000 Chinese and nearly 7,000 Indians, mostly in Kedah. 
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restriction schemes m both rubber and tm durmg the 1920^ and 30s to tackle 
this problem^ the pace of Malaya’s advance mevitably slackened and^ from a 
geographical pomt of view^ this meant that the expected extension of the econo- 
mic frontier into the eastern part of the country did not m fact take place. 

Furthermore, in addition to some long-overdue diversification of the country’s 
economy by developments m palm-oil and pmeapple culuvation, substantial 
changes occurred meanwhile m the orgamzation of production m both rubber 
and tm. Ever smce the rubber boom of 1910-12 more and more Malay peasants 
had been attracted by the idea of growing a few rubber trees to provide a cash 
income to supplement their traditional subsistence farming,^® and m many ways 
these small-holdmgs proved better able than the heavily capitalized European and 
Chinese estates to withstand the severe drop m prices during the crisis years. 
ThuSj by 1937 188,836 tons out of a total Malayan rubber production of 503,494 
tons came from small-holdings, a majority of which were owned by Malays.^® 

On the other hand the proportion of Asian ownership m the tm-mioing 
mdustry declined for, as the areas capable of bemg exploited by prinutive 
Chinese methods gradually became exhausted, various more efficient mechamcal 
means, which required a heavy capital outlay, were introduced mainly by 
Europeans. Accordmgly between 1920 and 1936 the Chinese share in tm mimng 
dropped firom 64 per cent to 36 per cent while that of the Europeans rose 
correspondmgly.^® 

The period m which these important economic changes occurred was also 
marked by a major alteration m British colomal pohcy with respect to Malaya.^^ 
After the First World War the doctrme of mdirect rule acqmred an enhanced 
prestige and a sense almost of guilt developed m British administrative circles 
over the way m which the imsophisticated and easy-gomg Malays had been out- 
numbered and outclassed by the more thrustmg Chmese and Indians in the 
S.S. and the western F.M.S. Admittedly the estabhshment of Malay Reservations 
in 1913, which eventually came to include most of the relatively limited area in 
the Malay states suitable for paddy growmg, did much to preserve the Malay 
way of hfe even in this part of the penmsula, for all permanent ahenation of 
land to non-Malays was prohibited withm the Reservations But m spite of this 
enactment such states as Perak, Selangor and even Negri Sembilan m the 
western tin and rubber belt gave the impression of belongmg primarily to their 
much more numerous Chinese and Indian inhabitants, a fate firom which the 
British administration durmg the mter-war period resolved, if possible, to spare 
the unfederated states. 

So far as Johore was concerned its Sultan, who adopted a pohcy of encouragmg 

Also many Sumatran Malays and Javanese (from the Cultuurgebied) were attracted 
to Malaya by the prospects of small-holder cultivation of rubber. 

See Mills, pp 212-13. 

Non-Chinese mvestments m tm m 1936 amoimted to c £14 milhon, and m rubber to 
£55 million About three-quarters of these totals were British See Calhs, p. 49 

On the whole subject of Brmsh colomal pohcy see Emerson (A) and Mills 
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the immigration of Indonesians in preference to other alien labourers^ succeeded 
in fostering economic development without entirely losing the Malaysian charac- 
ter of his state. But among the British ofl&dals it was such almost exclusively 
Malay states as Kelantan and Trengganu which came to be regarded somewhat 
nostalgically as the ^real Malaya% whose character must at all costs be preserved. 

The effect of this policy was inevitably to perpetuate the pohtical fragmentation 
of the peninsula, for although m 1931 the Govemor/High Commissioner, Sir 
Cecil Qementi, put forward tentative plans for a Pan Malayan Union to embrace 
the whole country, his Malayophile pohcy merely succeeded m ranging the 
powerful economic mterests - European, Chinese and Indian - in both the 
F.M.S. and the S.S. implacably against any such unification. 

In fact, however, the problem was further complicated by the mtense rivalry 
which still persisted between the S.S and the F.M.S. themselves, and the wide- 
spread beUef m both areas that their respective economic mterests were mutually 
exclusive. In retrospect these arguments seem to have been largely beside the 
pomt. Apart from the fact that Penang smce the Second World War has been able 
to contmue as a free port withm the Federation of Malaya, it is evident that 
ever since the beginning of the present century the interests of the F.M.S. 
and the S.S. were tending to draw closer together. For while with the develop- 
ment of better port facilities, and the formulation of more nationahstic economic 
poliaes in the neighbouring lands of South-east Asia,^ the hinterlands served 
by both Smgapore and Penang gradually decreased in area,^ the correspondmg 
loss m trade from these sources was more than made good by the growmg volume 
of trade with the Malay peninsula. Furthermore, through the activities of the 
big managing agencies^ and other commercial houses, with their headquarters 
in Smgapore, even closer ties developed between the commeraal mterests of the 
S.S. and the planting and mining mterests of the F.M.S., a process which was 
accelerated by the economic changes of the inter-war years. 

Such tendencies towards economic mtegranon indeed have been present in 
some degree from the very beginning of British mterest in Malaya. It was out 
of the proceeds acquired by tradmg and other activities in the S.S. that the early 
tm miners were able to estabhsh themselves in the Malay states, and practically 
the whole of the tm mined in the country was smelted in Smgapore and Penang. 
Moreover, in their turn the profits derived firom tm both paid for the first roads 

The reference here is to the more nationalistic econonuc pohcies extended by the 
metropohtan powers to their South-east Asian dependenaes. 

Smgapore*s first great loss was the China trade taken over by Hong Kong after 1842; 
later much of its Indochma trade was lost when the French opened direct shipping 
services between France and Saigon/Haiphong, and similarly the improvements to 
Makasar and Belawan harbours in the Indies entailed further losses By the 1930s Smga- 
pore was the mam entrepot only for Malaya, western Borneo and south-eastern Sumatra 
MiUs, pp 112-13 

There have been about a dozen of these major agencies, which also built up very 
extensive commercial mterests m other parts of South-east Asia See Allen and Doruu- 
thorne, p 52. 
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and railways, and found an outlet in developing the rubber industry and in 
establishing Singapore as the greatest rubber market in the world. Only this 
remarkably fortunate sequence of events, associated as it was with the favoured 
geographical position of Smgapore and the easy accessibility of the western tin 
belt from the great oceamc highway through the Straits, can explam why such 
an intrinsically infertile country as Malaya has been able to become by far the 
richest territory m the whole of South-east Asia. 

In a very real sense, therefore, pre-war Malaya, in spite of its seven separate 
governments, was already one country and the major regional differences which 
existed there lay not between the S.S., the F.M.S. and the five unfederated 
states, but rather between the western tm and rubber belt, stretching from 
Singapore to southern Kedah, with its highly developed economy, elaborate 
commumcation network and numerous towns inhabited mainly by ahen immi- 
grants, and the largely undeveloped eastern two-thirds of the peninsula, m- 
cluding Pahang and eastern Johore as well as Kelantan and Trengganu, where 
the traditional subsistence economy and rural stetlement pattern of the Malays 
remamed for the most part unaffected by foreign intrusions. 

This contrast between east and west was undoubtedly the outstandmg feature 
in the geographical pattern of pre-war Malaya, though the political map gave 
little indication of the fact. At least in the western third of the country the low 
watershed divides between the several riverine states had lost all material 
significance with the clearmg of the jungle, the construction of roads and railways 
and the exploitation of resources whose distribution knew no pohtical boundaries. 
Yet to all outward appearances the states remamed the basis of the administra- 
tive system, and m this ^ay the convement fiction that Malaya was still essentially 
the Malays’ own country was preserved. 

The facts of demography, however, told a different story. As early as 1921 
the combmed number of Chmese and Indians in the penmsula had already 
overtaken that of the ‘Malays’, even though this last category was stretched to 
include all Malaysian immigrants as well as the locally born Malays. Moreover, 
expecially during the 1930s a growing proportion of Chmese was beginning to 
settle permanently in Malaya. Thus m this respect, as m many others, the 
country was already losmg some of the more striking characteristics of the 
pioneer fi:inge and showing signs of settling down to a more stable pattern of 
existence. In retrospect, therefore, it seems doubly unfortunate that the op- 
portunity of promoting some sense of common Malayan nationhood was not 
seized at this juncture while communal tensions were still at a minimum . 

A pohcy of this kind, moreover, would have been a logical complement to 
some form of administrative unification, and certainly such a process of rationali- 
zation was long overdue. For, apart from the wastage involved in maintainin g 
seven separate administrations^^ in a country the size of England, with a popu- 


Or ten if the four components of the F.M S were regarded as separate states 
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lation smaller than that of London^ these arrangements entailed serious strategic 
disadvantages. Thus both the creation of the Singapore naval base and the 
immense capacity of Malaya’s rubber and tin for earmng foreign exchange made 
the pemnsula a major objective m Japan’s impending drive to the south. To 
guard agamst this threat the greatest possible co-ordmation of peninsular de- 
fence was essential/^ and it is significant that the first use m an ofiSaal title of 
the all-embracmg name ‘Malaya% over-ridmg the sectional differences of S.S.^ 
F.M.S. and unfederated states^ came with the estabhshment of Malaya Com- 
mand m 1922.'^'^ Unfortunately^ however^ it needed much more than tins to with- 
stand the Japanese advance of 194I5 and the prior commitments of the Alhes 
m other theatres left Malaya qmte inadequately prepared for the decisive strategic 
role which it was thereupon called to play. 
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Malaya: Economic Geography 




Between 1945 and 1948 Malaya made a remarkable economic recovery from the 
cnpplmg effects of the Japanese occupation during the Second World War and, 
notwithstandmg the Commumst-led terrorist activities which began in 1948 
and were not finally suppressed until i960, this recovery has been further con- 
sohdated and maintamed in the years which have followed. Durmg the same 
period major changes have occurred in the pohtical geography of the country. 
The former divisions into S.S., F.M.S. and unfederated states have disappeared, 
and m their place were estabhshed first the Malayan Umon (1946) and later the 
Federation of Malaya (1948), to mclude the whole of Malaya apart from Singa- 
pore, which m the meantime was constituted a separate Crown Colony and m 
1959 became the State of Smgapore. But although this pohtical separation was 
decided upon because Singapore ‘is a centre of entrepot trade and has economic 
and soaal interests distmct from those of the mainland’s^^ the economies of 
the two units are still very closely mter-hnked and notwithstandmg the more 
rapid pohtical progress of the Federation, cuhnmatmg m the achievement of 
independence in August 1957, seems best in this and the following chapter to 
contmue to treat the two as one country. 

Nevertheless, with its Malay population primarily engaged m subsistence 
production, the Chmese and Indians of the tm and rubber belt concentrated on 
production for export, and the inhabitants of Singapore and Penang maintaimng 
a far-rangmg entrepot trade, Malaya’s economy is hardly less plural than its 
society, and it will be convenient to consider each of these mam components 
separately. 


I. SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

As in all the other more advanced regions of South-east Asia, rice forms the 
staple article of diet in Malaya, not only for the Malays themselves, but equally 
for the immigrant Chmese and Indians. But partly because of the British pohcy 
of seeking to preserve the Malay way of hfe by including most of the land best 
suited for paddy within the bounds of the Malay Reservations, and pardy be- 
cause both plantation agriculture and market gardening have hitherto yielded 

^Malayan Umon and Singapore: statement of policy on future constitution^ Cmd. 6724, 
p. 3, para. 5. The social and pohtical aspects of this problem are dealt with in Chapter 19 
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102 *’ 


103 ® 



Fig. 85 — ^Malaya nce-land, actual and potential 

Numbers refer to settlement schemes, as follows: — i. South Perhs 2. Kubang Pasu, 
Kedah 3. Knan, Perak. 4. Sungei Manik, Perak, 5. Changkat Jong, Perak 6 Tanjong 
Karang, Selangor, 7. Besut, Trengganu 8. Paya Besar, Pahang. 9. Pahang Tua, Pahang. 

far higher cash returns than paddy growing, the latter has remained almost 
entirely in the hands of the Malays and immigrant Malaysians. Moreover, with 
only minor exceptions until very recently, this cultivation has been carried out 
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on a subsistence basis, with the result that, while the rural Malays provide for 
their own needs of the staple foodstuff, a large part of the Chinese and Indian 
consumption has had to be met by imports. Thus before the war Malaya grew 
only about one-third of the rice consumed withm the country and although 
belated attempts were made after 1939 to remedy this potentially dangerous state 
of affairs,^ Malaya suffered from an acute rice shortage durmg and after the 
Japanese occupation.^ Smce then continued attempts to stimulate production 
have met with notable success and today the country grows some two-thirds of 
the rice consumed by a population which has meanwhile mcreased considerably 
in number. 


TABLE 77 

MALAYA: LAND USE 

All figures in thousand acres for the years stated 


Cultivation 

Federation of Malaya 

Singapore 

Rubber 

(1953) 

3,728 

(1955) 16 

Rice 

(1957-8) 

902 

(1957-8) 7 

Coconuts 

(1955) 

500 

n.a. 

Oil palm 

(1954) 

no 


Bananas 

(1955) 

57 


Sweet potatoes and yams 

(1948-52 av,) 

47 

(1948-52 av.) 2 

Cassava 

(1957) 

37 


Pineapples 

(1955) 

35 


Tea 

(1957) 

10 


Maize 

(1957) 

7 


Tobacco 

(1957) 

5 


Ground nuts 

(1957) 

2 


Sugar cane 

(1957) 

2 


Total cultivated (mcludmg others, 1957) 

5,269 

35 


Source: Based mainly on Production Yearbook^ Vol. 12, 1958, F.A.O., Rome, 
Sections I, IV and V. 

Accordmg to the Census of 1957, paddy growing accounted for 398,295 out 
of a total gainfully employed population in the Federation of 2,126,112 thus 
coming second after rubber cultivation which had a labour force returned 
as 614,337.^ More recent figures, for 1959, show paddy to have covered an 
area of 934,000 acres (approximately 17 per cent of the total cultivated acreage 

® Although this policy was well-intentionedj its effects have sometimes been criticized. 
Thus the Malays’ rice economy has been described as one ‘of poverty and chrome debt . . . 
not much above the appalling poverty of most of Asia’ (Silcock, (B) p. i) and ‘Government 
attempts to make Malaya more self-supporting m nee were largely attempts to resist a 
current flowmg towards higher standards , , (Jhid , p. 3). 

® This helped to exacerbate communal tensions smce the Malays generally had their 
own sources of rice, while the Chmese and Indians did not. 

* In 1947 470,592 were engaged m paddy cultivation and 505,108 m rubber cultivation 
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m the country)^ aild to have yielded an output of 700,000 tons. On the basis of 
the official conversion figure of 63 per cent paddy to rice, this gave a total of 
443,000 tons of rice, against an import in the same year of 438,600 tons coming 
mostly from Thailand and Burma.® 

Of the locally grown paddy all but a small amount from an area of 6i,ooo acres, 
was wet paddy. Moreover, although it might be expected that former cultural 
contacts with such peoples as the Menangkabau Malays and the Javanese would 
have familiarized the pemnsular Malays with at least the rudiments of terraced 
cultivation, this practice is conspicuous by its absence, and virtually all the rice 
grown is limited to the lowest-lying parts of the peninsula near to the coast and/or 
the river flood-plains. As Fig. 85 suggests, much the largest totals came from the 
alluvial lowlands of Kedah, Province Wellesley and Krian (Perak) m the north- 
west, and Kelantan in the north-east, the remainder being grown in widely scat- 
tered but generally much smaller tracts m the more southerly parts of the peninsula. 

The average yield of paddy, which stood at 37 bushels per acre in 1954-5, has 
on balance continued to rise, and is well above the average for South-east Asia, 
a remarkable achievement, as Dobby pomts out,® when one considers that the 
climate of Malaya is distinctly less suitable for rice than is that of the tropical 
monsoon lands farther north. But m contrast to these areas, Malaya’s rice 
growmg is generally more mtensive; plots are comparatively small and often 
severely fragmented, the industry is organized on a subsistence rather than a 
commercialized basis and there are few giant mills of the type which characterize 
the great rice bowls of Burma, Thailand and Southern Vietnam. 

In spite of the recent mcrease in output, however, the government is deter- 
mmed that Malaya shall produce a still higher proportion of the rice which it 
consumes, both by extendmg the area under paddy and by improvmg the effi- 
ciency of cultivation m existmg areas. So far as the former is concerned it has 
already been seen that physical geography imposes serious limits and the total 
potential area not yet under cultivation was estimated m 1950 at 763,000 acres, or 
rather less than the area already xmder wet paddy."^ Furthermore, much of this 
potential rice land is of very uncertam value, mainly because of the problem 
posed by acid peat m most of the remaining lowland areas. And m any event, 
however, the costs of clearing the jungle and, where necessary, of provid- 
ing drainage or irrigation facilities, as well as communications and amemties, 
are everywhere heavy, and m the absence of any serious consciousness of land 

® A httle also came from Indochma. The total rice output of 495,500 tons, from an 
acreage of 909,000, in 1958 was a record, but the amount of nee imported m that year 
was approximately the same as m 1954-5 In 1959 output declined, but m i960 it rose still 
further to 560,200 tons. Note that these figures refer to Malaya as a whole. The Federa- 
lon of Malaya now produces about 69 per cent of the nee it consumes, but Smgapore 
rehes prepoderantly on imported nee Of the imports m 1959, 359,600 tons went to the 
Federation and 79,000 tons to Smgapore. 

* On rice cultivation m Malaya, see Dobby (H), pp. 106-11, and also Dobby (L) and (M), 
for two detailed regional accounts. 

^ See Federation of Malaya Draft Development Plan (1950), p 39, para 142 
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hunger among the Malays there remains the further dfficulty of findmg colon- 
ists to occupy the new lands once they are ready for cultivation. 

Nevertheless, the irrigation of some 50,000 acres of paddy land at Tanjong 
Karang in Selangor was completed and the land settled by 1953, 2nd work is 
now proceeding on the much larger Trans-Perak River Irrigation Scheme, west 
of Kampar, where it is planned to transform some 180,000 acres of jungle into a 
new rice bowl for Malaya. To judge from experience in both these areas and else- 
where,® it seems probable that mechanization, which has already revolutionized 
the technique of jungle clearmg, may also provide at least part of the answer to 
the problem posed by the shortage of labour wilhng to undertake paddy cultiva- 
tion. However, while satisfactory methods of mechanized ploughmg and harrow- ^ 
mg have been devised, the more comphcated tasks of planting and harvestmg 
continue to present difliculties in this respect. 

As regards the areas already devoted to paddy, the nature of peasant cultivation 
and land tenure is such that mechanization can do comparatively htde to raise 
the output per acre, and the emphasis is rather on improvmg existmg dramage 
and irrigation, mcreasing the use of fertilizers and introducmg such better 
strams of paddy as scientific research makes available. As a result of contmued 
efforts along these hues the yield per acre is undoubtedly nsing, and further 
improvements are expected from the proposed extension of double cropping. 

Besides the production of paddy, the subsistence economy of the Malays also 
mcludes the cultivation of frmt trees, especially of coconut palms which are 
valued for shade and thatchmg materials as well as for cooking and lUuimnant 
oil. More important, and equally mtimately assoaated with the traditional 
coastal and riverme pattern of Malay setdement, is the emphasis on both sea and 
freshwater fishing which provides the second mam staple m the diet. While, as 
Firth has shown,^ some Malay villages, espeaally along the north-east coast, are 
pre-eminently concerned with fishing, it is more typical for the latter to be prac- 
tised as a supplementary activity of agriculture. Although the total catch almost 
certaioly exceeds the reported figures, these have shown a notable mcrease m 
recent years. In 1959 the total weight of sea-fish landmgs was recorded as 
118,600 tons m the Federation and 10,663 tons m Smgapore, and m addition 
some 20,000 tons of freshwater fish were caught.^® The practice of fish culture in 
artificial ponds and flooded rice fields is also spreadmg, and owes much to the 
Tropical Fish Culture Research Institute in Malacca. 

To complete this accoimt of the traditional Malay, economy mention should 
also be made of the great vanety of cottage and handicraft industries which 

* For an interesting account of another scheme at Padang Terap in Kedah (20,000 
acres) see Courtenay (A), pp. 46-7 As m the other well-estabhshed paddy areas the cultiv- 
ators here are Malays, but at Changkat Jong (Perak) and Tanjong Karang (Selangor) 
some Chinese are now growing rice ® Firth (A), p 197 

These figures include the work of 19,408 Chinese as well as 41,411 Malays who in 
1957 were returned as fishermen withm the Federation. There were also approximately 
950 fishermen in Smgapore. 
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include mat and cloth weavmg, boat buildings timber sawings flour milhng and 
the manufacture of thatch, pottery and utensils. As in other parts of South-east 
Asia such activities form an essential part of the rural economic pattern and 
though, smce they scarcely figure in official statistics at all, they are apt to be 
overlooked by the casual observer, their potential importance as a possible 
foundation for more elaborate rural industrialization should not be forgotten. 

Until recently subsistence production m Malaya was almost solely the concern 
of the Malays. The Chmese and Indians came to the country m order to make 
money, which they did mainly as labourers, clerks and traders.^ But from the 
time of the depression of the early 1930s the practice began among unemployed 
Chmese tm or rubber workers of squattmg illegally in outlying areas away from 
police surveillance, and seekmg to make a hving from the cultivation of veget- 
ables, rice and frmt and the rearmg of a few pigs and poultry. Durmg the 
economic dislocation and accompanymg food shortage of the Japanese occupation 
the numbers of such squatters greatly increased, and when the war ended the 
total was in the vicmity of half a milhon. 

When the wave of Commumst terronsm broke out m 1948 the squatter pro- 
blem achieved a new prommence for, owmg to their location on the frmge of the 
jungle and their consciousness of possessmg no legal title to their land, these 
people were easily coerced mto providmg food for the terrorists. In order there- 
fore to put a stop to this practice, the British decided to resettle the squatters - 
in aU representmg nearly 10 per cent of the Federation’s population - m a series 
of ‘New Villages’, situated for the most part along the mam roads where they 
would be separated from the terrorists and under effective pohce supervision.^^ 

While the occupants of some of the New Villages have been employed as 
mining or plantation labour, the mam basis of their economy m most cases is 
subsistence farmmg and market gardenmg. The provision of suitable sites for 
villages of this kmd and the grantmg of proper titles to the surrounding agri- 
cultural land has involved considerable encroachment withm the Malay Reserva- 
tions, and this in its turn provoked some resentment among the Malays who were 
also mchned to be disgruntled by the fact that the Chmese inhabitants of the 
New Villages had obtained better housing and amenities at the expense of the 
country as a whole.^^ 

The long-term economic consequences of this resettlement pohcy may prove 
to be of great importance. Although there was a temporary decrease m the output 
of market-garden produce while the transfer of population was going on, pro- 
duction has smce risen and a significant mcrease in subsistence farmmg - includ- 
mg rice cultivation - on the part of non-Malays seems to be a permanent legacy 

The Chinese were also active in various forms of commercial agriculture , see below, 
p 61 1 The wages of estate and mmmg coolies were usually at least four to five times as 
great as those for labourers m Madras or southern Chma Zmkm (A), p 156 

See Dobby (N), for a detailed account of the problem 

Conversely some of the Chinese mvolved resent what they appear to regard as almost 
a form of mtemment On the New Villages, see Dobby (N) and Sendut 
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of this episode. Hitherto the Chinese in Malaya have been faf too ready to dis- 
card their traditions as farmers of forty centuries’ and, m keeping with the 
spirit of the pioneer fringe, to skim quick profits from the soil by raising such 
exhaustive cash crops as tapioca and by over-tapping their rubber, m a way 
which has all too often resulted m the lastmg impoverishment of trees or land. 
But in large measure this attitude has been the outcome of the impermanence of 
their tenure, and the present revolutionary changes m this respect may lead to an 
equally pronounced change in farmmg methods which would make the Chinese 
even more serious competitors of the Malays than they have been hitherto. For 
mdeed it has long been evident in the small but concentrated areas of market 
gardenmg m the vicimty of the mam towns that the Malayan Chmese can be a 
very skilful cultivator, workmg wonders from the most unpromising patch of tin 
tailmgs as long as his tenure seems reasonably secure. Thus the growing partici- 
pation of the Chmese in food production, which is but one symptom of the 
mcreased permanence of Chmese settlement m the country, may make for new 
difficulties in the future. In these circumstances such local irritants as the Muslim 
Malay’s disapproval of the Chmese addiction to pig-rearmg are apt to be exag- 
gerated mto major causes of friction and care will be needed if relations are to 
remain harmomous. 

IL PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT: 
PLANTATIONS AND MINES 

Rubber cultivation is by far the most important mdustry in Malaya, account- 
mg for some two-thirds of the coimtry’s total net exports and a similar proportion 
of the cultivated area, and supporting directly or mdirectly between one-third 
and one-half of its population. Indeed Malayan rubber has been referred to as 
the most valuable single mdustry in the whole Commonwealth, the mdustry 
which saved the Umted Kmgdom from bankruptcy after the war by earnmg 
more dollars in the critical five years of 1947-51 than aU the industries and 
trades of the metropolitan country put together.^^ 

Moreover, although in several recent years Indonesia was the world’s largest 
producer, Malaya also has greatly mcreased its output smce the war, and has 
once again moved mto first place. In i960 it accounted for 708,377 tons out of a 
world total of approximately 2 miUion tons. 

As can be seen from Fig. 86 rubber cultivation is still overwhelmmgly concen- 
trated m a relatively narrow belt of country withm 40 miles of the west coast, 
stretching from central Kedah southwards without serious mterruption to 
Singapore Within that area European estates are located wherever possible on 
the better-drained foothills, but much of the Asian small-holder cultivation occurs 
m the low-lymg coastal margms. In the eastern states of Pahang, Kelantan and 

Robinson (A), pp. I33--4. » 

Malayan rubber production m 1928 was 258,906 tons, 1930 420,985 tons; 1932 
385,961 tons; 1934 4655765 tons. 
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TABLE 78 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA. RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Type of holding 

Area 

(000 acres) , 

Production 
{poo long tons) 

1940 

1959 

1 

1940 

ig53 

i960 

Estates .... 

2,082 

1,942 

332 

341 

414 

Small-holdings (less than 100 






acres) 

15330 

1,500 

213 

232 

294 



(est.) 



1 . .. 

Total 

3,412 

3,442 

545 

573 

708 



(est.) 

i 





Note: In 1955 Singapore had 15^820 acres under rubber with a total output 
of I5670 tons. 


Source. Federation of Malaya Reports^ Official Year Book 196X3 and Rubber 
Statistical Bulletin. 

Trengganu^ on the other hand^ rubber occupies only approximately 2 per cent 
of the total area^ mostiy along the railway and near the mouth of the Pahang 
riverj thus agam emphasizmg that transport facihties rather than natural condi- 
tions are the over-ridmg factor m determining its location. 

The distmction between estate and small-holder production is all-important^ 
though the of&cial practice of groupmg together all umts of less than 100 acres 
as smaU-holdmgs tends to obscure the true position. In the early stages of the 
industry it was generally assumed that only heavily capitalized European estates 
could afford the high expenditure entailed by jungle clearmg, the mstallation of 
coagulatmg plants and the long delay of six or seven years before the trees came 
mto production Normally such estates occupied between I3OOO and 2^000 acres, 
and much the greater part of these are still European owned, the rest being mainly 
m Chmese hands.^® More typically, however, the Chmese have concentrated on 
small holdmgs, and small estates of from 50 to 500 acres, while at the same time 
the Malays have greatly increased the acreage of rubber cultivated m small lots 
of a few acres as an adjunct to subsistence farming. 

On the basis of the accepted distmction between estates and small-holdmgs 

In order to reduce expenses there has been a tendency since the Second World War 
to concentrate in larger units of about 5,000 acres under a single European manager, 
with perhaps one or two assistants Meanwhile, Asians are bemg trained for management. 
Allen and Donmthorne, p 129 

The Chmese share m estate ownership is now tendmg to increase, partly at Euro- 
pean expense /Mjpp 130-31. 
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the latter^ a considerable proportion of which are Malay owned, gradually in- 
creased their share from about 35 per cent of the total m the mid 1930s to over 47 
per cent in 1950, but more recent years have seen some falhng off. In 1955 the 
total labour force on rubber estates in the Federation amoimted to 278,200 of 
whom rather more than 50 per cent were Indians (representmg about 60 per cent 
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of the gainfully employed Indian population of the country)^ about 30 per cent 
Chmese, 12 per cent Malay^ and the rest mamly other Malaysians. The numbers 
engaged m small-holdmg cultivation m the same year were approximately half a 
millionj though a high proportion of these mcluded part-time Malay cultivators 
who were also engaged m paddy fannmg and fishmg. Among these Malay small- 
holders the practice of co-operative tappmg and selling of latex to nearby estates 
for processmg is gainmg ground. 

It can be seen, therefore, that non-European smaU-holdings have developed 
as it were in the lee of the large estates, for without the commumcations, process- 
ing and marketmg facihties and research which the latter provided for their own 
requirements the small-scale producers would never have been able to estabhsh 
themselves m so highly competitive an mdustry. 

So far as the relative positions of estates and smaU-holders in the future is 
concerned, it is difficult to make any very confident predictions. In the early 
post-war years many of the estates, with their great capital reserves, were able to 
strengthen their competitive position by very extensive replantmg with high- 
yieldmg material, which most of the small-holders, 60 per cent of whose trees 
were over 30 years old, could not afford to do. However, m 1952 a new small- 
holders’ replanting orgamzation was set up with government assistance, and smce 
mdependence further schemes have contmued to help the small-holders. 

In the long run, if the pressure for higher wages contmues,^® the estates may 
lose some of their at present considerable competitive advantage. Moreover 
socio-pohtical considerations similar to those m other parts of South-east Asia 
may ultimately favour the predominance of the small-holder m rubber produc- 
tion. Whether natural rubber will continue m the meantime to mamtam its 
position agamst the competition of the synthetic product is even more prob- 
lematical. The 1955 Report of the World Bank Mission to Malaya stated: 

"Cost-data from a representative cross-section of rubber estates mdicate 
that the production of high-yieldmg rubber on well-managed estates could 
contmue to compete profitably with synthetic rubber even if prices of the 
latter were to fall well below present levels.’^® 

The Report went on to recommend that the highest possible priority be given 
to the replantmg of estates and small-holdmgs with new high-yieldmg stock, and 
this advice has smce been generally accepted by the government. The best 
clonal seedhngs hitherto developed have yielded 1,500 lbs. per acre but from 
material now bemg tested it is hoped to get as much as 2,500 lbs. Yet if the 
recent history of synthetics provides any gmde for the future, it would seem that 

Rubber makes a considerable demand on labour. Tappmg must be by hand, and 
takes place all the year round On an average one tapper is needed for every six acres 
Dobby (H), p. 113. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development * The economic development 
of Malaya^ p 34. 
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Malayans policy of continued over-concentration on rubber entails exceedingly 
grave risks. For even if the future for rubber were not overhung with such un- 
certainty^ the extent to which Malaya has become dependent on this one major 
cash crop would give cause for concern, and m recent years the need further to 
diversify the economy has become more than ever apparent. The difficulty is that 
there appears to be no other crop remotely comparable m value to rubber which 
can be so extensively and efficiently grown on the prevailmg latentic soils which 
have proved satisfactory for rubber. Thus the oil palm, for whose produce the 
market appears good, is generally restricted m Malaya to coastal and riverme 
alluvials which are characteristically scarce, and in any case m demand for rice, 
and though the acreage under oil palms has mcreased from 78,000 m 1947 to 
127,000 in 1959, the value of oil exported m 1959 was only $M6o milhon com- 
pared with the Federation’s net export of $Mi829 million’s worth of rubber 
and latex. 

Hitherto cultivation of the oil pahn m the Federation has been lumted solely to 
large estates, but attempts are now bemg made to encourage small-holders also 
to grow it. Meanwhile the government has been investigatmg the possibilities of 
developmg cocoa as a new small-holders’ crop, but although its prospeas seemed 
good on the better soils it was not until 1953 fi^st commercial planting 

of Amelonada cocoa began m Trengganu (441 acres planted by late 1955)^® 
more research will be needed before the Malay peasantry can be recommended 
to take It up on a large scale.^^ 

For the time being, therefore, greater importance resides m two older-estab- 
lished commodities, namely coconuts and pmeapples. Of these, the former 
occupy about 518,000 acres, some 80 per cent of which is in small and scattered 
Malay holdings, producmg an estimated total of 172,800 tons of copra m i960. 
But there are m addition many large estates, most of them in tracts of coastal 
alluvium m Perak and elsewhere, which yielded 40,000 tons of copra m the same 
year. In i960 the value of copra and coconut-oil exports from the Federation 
amounted to just over $M24 miUion. Pmeapples, likewise important before 
the Second World War, are significant as the only known commeraal crop which 
can be satisfactorily grown on the peaty soils typical of much of lowland Malaya. 
The industry, which was developed by Chmese packers catermg for the British 
metropohtan market, suffered a severe setback durmg the occupation but cultiva- 
tion has smce been extended from its origmal locale m Johore mto both Selangor 
and Perak. Out of a total acreage of 34,850 m 1955 approximately half was m 
small-holdmgs; exports (canned) were valued at $M26 million in i960. 

By comparison with rubber, the remaining agricultural exports are thus all- 

If cocoa IS taken up on a large scale the mam areas may well be m eastern Malaya, 
where experimental plantmg is already takmg place. See Report on the potentialities 
for the cultivation of cocoa in Malay a^ H M S O , London, Col No 230, 1948 

Owmg to the absence of a dry season, Malayan cocoa is subject to bhght. Other 
possible export crops mclude tea and dems (an msecticide), but the output of these is at 
present very small 
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told of very minor significance^ and m fact Malaya’s only other important export 
product IS tm, of which the country is still the leading source^ producing, in 
i960, 51,979 out of a world totaP^ of 135,500 long tons. This Malayan produc- 
tion, valued at approximately SMyoy milhon, is, however, not yet up to the pre- 
war level (69,366 tons in 1927, 77,224 in 1937 80,651 m 1940) owmg pri- 

marily to the serious damage sustamed by the elaborate and expensive capital 
equipment used in the larger European-owned mmes. For the same reason, the 
Chmese share m production, 40 5 per cent m 1955, was somewhat higher than 
pre-war, smce the simpler type of gravel-pump eqmpment which could be more 
quickly restored after 1945 is almost exclusively restricted to Chmese concerns. 

With the exception of some 3 7 per cent of production which comes from lode 
mmes, mainly at Sungei Lembmg near Kuantan on the east coast, all the present 
output IS derived from alluvial sources. All-told about 50 per cent is obtamed by 
dredgmg, which is for the most part confined to European-owned mmes, com- 
pared with 40 per cent by gravel pumping which is practised by both European 
and Chmese mines. Other methods include ^hydraulhckmg’, and even some 
occasional small-scale hand-pannmg by the Chmese.^^ In the mdustry as a whole 
the latter provide over 70 per cent of the labout force which m the 1957 census 
was recorded as 50,737. The broad geographical distribution of production has 
not greatly changed smce the close of the 19th century. Thus over 70 per cent of 
the output stiU comes from the areas centrmg m Taipmg and Ipoh m Perak and 
Kuala Lumpur in Selangor, and most of the remamder from nearby locahties 
m the western foothill zone. However, there are signs of exliaustion m some of 
the old-estabhshed centres, and so long as prices remam low no serious pros- 
pectmg IS likely to be undertaken elsewhere. 

Official estimates nowadays put the average life of existing minmg centres at 
not more than another twenty years, given present levels of production, though 
it should be noted tliat former prophecies of exhaustion have been repeatedly 
behed both by the discovery of fresh deposits and by improvements m extrac- 
tion, notably the mtroduction of dredgmg. 

Ease of access, and later the availability of coal and electric power, have 
These figures are for tin in concentrates World totals do not include the Communist 
bloc Malayan figures refer to the Federation 

The gravel-pump method, which represents a modernization of the early Chmese 
open-cast methods, mvolves diggmg an open pit, from whose sides the tm-bearmg gravels 
are removed by hand The gravels are then mixed with water withm the pit, and this 
mixture is pumped to the top of a long slopmg sluice which stands on scaffoldmg high 
above the ground As the mixture flows down the mchne, the tm is separated out from the 
gravel Dredgmg requires much more costly eqmpment and did not become widespread 
until the 1920s The tm dredges themselves have been likened to ‘Noah’s Arks of corru- 
gated iron’, Purcell (B), p 88 To use them a large pit has to be excavated m the tm- 
bearmg gravels, and then filled with water to make an artificial lake In this the dredge 
floats. Its contmuous cham of buckets scoopmg up the gravels, from which the tm is 
separated on board Both gravel pumps and dredges use either steam or electric power 
Hydrauhckmg is a modified and mtensified form of gravel pumpmg The spreads of dis- 
carded gravels (from any type of workmg) are known as tm taihngs, these are normally 
considered to be of very httle value for cultivation 
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combined to make the western side of the country much the" most economical 
area m which to operate. Whether the development of the Malayan national 
electricity grid^ wiU ultimately pave the way for a greater extension of mimng 
east of the Mam Range will depend partly on the outcome of new prospecting, 
and partly on the state of the market. Hitherto the great asset of Malaya (as of 
Indonesia) as a tm producer has been its low mmmg costs, and when the geo- 
graphical circumstances of Malaya are compared with those of its mam rival, 
Bolivia, this is not surpnsmg. But from the point of view of the Umted States, 
which IS by far the largest consumer, Bohvia may well appear to be a more 
convenient source of supply and, m view of the recent international restriction 
of output, the Malayan tm industry seems unlikely to do much more than 
maintam its present level of production m the foreseeable fumre.^® 

As m respect of commercial agriculture so also m mining, one commodity 
completely dominates the scene, and by comparison with the value of the tm 
output the production of other mmerals is small. Of these iron, whose export 
value has risen from $M9 million in 1950 to $Mi40 milli on m i960, ranks first. 
The ore, which is good-quahty haematite, has until recently been coming 
largely from the Bukit Besi mme m Trengganu (2 milhon out of a total of 3f 
mil l ion tons m 1959)5 but before the war there were also important names m 
Johore (Batu Pahat and Endau), and total production then was aroimd 2 milli on 
tons. The mdustry was developed entirely by Japanese capital at that time, and 
much the greater part of the output is stiU exported to Japan. Moreover, 
recent prospecting has led to new discoveries in Perak, and m i960 this state was 
the largest source of the Federation's total output of 6 milhon tons. 

Malaya’s only worked coalfield, covermg an area of about five square miles at 
Batu Arang, some 28 miles from Kuala Lumpur, is of very minor significance.^® 
The coal, which has a calorific value of 9,000 B.T.U., is unsuitable for cokmg, 
and the 1959 output of 75^000 tons, valued at just under IM2J milhon, repre- 
sents a distmct dechne from the 415,777 tons of 1950 and the peak figure of 
780,000 tons m 1940. Ongmally the coalfield was developed for the use of the 
railway, but the mam consumer now is the cement mdustry. 

Other mmeral production mcludes some 27,000 oz. of (raw) gold, mostly 
from Raub in Pahang, a httle tungsten (both wolfram and scheehte) from 
Kedah and Trengganu and, rather more promising, some 365,000 tons of 
bauxite, valued at some $M6f milhon, which comes from Telok Ramuma in 
Johore and is exported to Japan and also to Australia. Magnetic recovery of both 
ilmemte and monazite from tm-mming dumps is also becommg more important 
and the output of ilmemte has risen from 19,000 tons m 1949 to 73,000 tons, 
valued at nearly SM2 milhon m 1959 

At present this serves the western states only, any extension into the east will depend 
on developing new hydro-electnc power stations, e g that at Cameron Highlands, see 
below, p 623 

For data on smelting, see below, pp 620-1 

The Enggor coalfield in Perak was worked only from 1925 to 1928. 
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This account oF the extractive mdustnes of Malaya may be completed by a 
bnef reference to forestry. Although natural forests of one kmd or another 
cover much of the greater part of the country’s surface, only 15 9 per cent 
of the area is officially classified as productive forest and at present large quantities 
of timber and firewood have to be imported from Sumatra and Thailand. Neverthe- 
less it IS now plaimed to achieve self-sufficiency m timber and already there is a 
small but significant export of certam Malayan hardwoods, the total sawn 
timber export of 142,259 tons m 1955 being worth $M26,700,ooo.^’ The most 
important local consumer is the Malayan Railways, which use large quantities 
of ternnte-resistmg kerumg and kampas for sleepers. 

III. TRANSPORT, MANUFACTURING AND TRADE 
From the precedmg pages it will be clear that the commercialized sector of the 
Malayan economy is overwhelmingly concentrated withm the western third of 
the country, and the regional variations m the density of the motor road net- 
work shown m Fig. 88 correspond fairly closely to the differences m degree of 
economic development between one part of the peninsula and another,^^ 

More detailed analysis shows that the basic pattern of circulation has been 
determined by the prior development of the two mam ports of the former S.S., 
namely Smgapore and Penang. During the second half of the 19th century 
export produce, consistmg mostly of tm, moved from the foothills by river, and 
later by the fixst Malayan railways to such west-coast ports as Telok Anson, 
Port Weld, Port Swettenham and Port Dickson.^® From these m turn it was 
carried by small coastal craft to one or other of the two major S.S. ports where, 
after preliminary processmg, it was reloaded on to ocean-gomg vessels for 
export overseas. At the same time minmg equipment, together with nee and 
essential consumer goods for the miners, moved m the opposite direction from 
Smgapore and Penang to the western Malay states. 

Both of these great ports, more especially Smgapore, served a much wider 
area than the Malay penmsula, for both were at the same tune nodal points for 
local South-east Asian shipping -• much of it Chmese owned - and regular ports 
of call for ocean-gomg passenger and cargo vessels sailmg between Europe and 
India on the one hand and the Far East and Austraha on the other. 

To a recognizable extent this pattern has survived to the present day, though, 
so far as the penmsular hinterland is concerned, the spectacular development of 
road transport durmg the present century has led to a relative dechne m the 
importance of coastal shippmg as the link between the tin-and-rubber-belt and 
the major ports.^® Moreover, begmmng m the early years of the century, the 

For data on sawmiHing^ see below, pp 621-3 In i960 the Federation’s exports of 
sawn timber were worth $M55 miUion 

The particularly elaborate road network m Malacca (Settlement) results from the 
earher European development of that area 

Later Imes were also built to other small ports, Kuala Selangor, Malacca, Prai (oppo- 
site Penang) and to Smgapore itself. See Dobby (D). 

However, coastal shippmg is still of considerable importance 

S.E.A. — ^ 20 * 617 
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Fig. 87 — ^Malaya* railways 


F.M.S. in a somewhat prophetic outburst of local patriotism, embarked on a 
pohcy of developing Port Swettenham as ‘the Federation’s own port’, and espea- 
ally smce 1945 this port has far outstripped all the lesser centres of the west 
coast and is now on the way to catchmg up with Smgapore and Penang. 

While there was much to be said for providmg good harbour facihties near to 
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Kuala Lumpur, the site of Port Swettenham in a mangrove swamp only a few 
feet above sea-level has proved far from ideal. However, the pohcy of seeking to 
develop Port Swettenham as a ‘national port’ for the old F.M. S. has smce been con- 
tmued by the new Federation of Malaya and, whatever the local disadvantages 
of site, the overall situation of Port Swettenham, virtually mid-way between 
Smgapore and Penang, has obvious attractions. Thus today Port Swettenham 
IS bemg developed as the Federation’s front door onto the Straits highway 

The relative importance of the various ports servmg Malaya m 1953 is shown 
m Table Si, from which it can be seen that, while Penang and Port Swettenham 
respectively handled 333 and 18 o per cent of the Federation’s exports (by 
value) and 30 6 and 25 9 of its imports, Smgapore still led with 42*4 per cent of 
the exports and 38 3 per cent of the imports. So far as the traffic via Smgapore 
IS concerned, nearly 45 per cent of the goods movmg from the Federation went 
by coastal shippmg, but m the reverse direction 76 per cent were transported 
overland by road or rail. 

Ever smce the 1920s road transport has been gaining m importance at the 
expense of the railways, and especially durmg the 1930s competition between the 
two became a serious problem. The excellence of the Malayan highway system, 
the relatively short hauls mvolved, and the mitiative of Chmese contractors m 
building up fleets of lorries and small ‘mosquito’ buses have all contmued to 
favour the former, and the balance was further tipped m that direction both by 
the Japanese removal of track from several of the railway routes durmg 1942-5 
and by the subsequent concentration of terrorist attacks on trams. Although the 
eastern railway hne was reopened throughout m 1953, the Malacca and Tronoh 
branches have not been restored, and the eflfect of the emergency in curtailmg 
tram speeds constituted another setback for the railway, though this is now a 
thmg of the past.^^ 

Meanwhile several extensions have been made to the road network, notably 
the new east-west link between Temerloh and Maran, and still others have 
followed imder the 1956-60 Development Plan.^^ In addition to competition 
from road transport the railways now have to face the new rivalry of the aero- 
plane, which inter aha reduces the travellmg time between the two capitals to a 
mere two hours. Furthermore, if the experience gained m the campaign agamst 
the terrorists is turned to good account, there will probably be further advances, 
perhaps mcludmg the use of hehcopters m the less developed parts of the country. 

As in the case of shippmg so also with air transport, Smgapore is by far the 

®^As provided for in the 1956-60 Development Plan ‘an adequate port for Kuala 
Lumpur* is bemg built at North Klang^ i e near the existmg Port Swettenham but m a 
much better site For this purpose the XJ S A m 1958 granted a loan of SMso milhon. 
More recently rail services have been further improved by the mtroduction of diesels 
In 1958 the USA also granted the Federation a loan of $M30 milhon towards the 
cost of highways and bridges proposed under this Plan In i960 the Federation had 
128,200 motor vehicles and Smgapore 81,700 These totals do not mclude motor cycles 
etc. Taken together, these give Malaya much the highest total of any South-east Asiaa 
country, although its population is much smaller than that of most of its neighbours 
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mam centre in all 
Malaya, and the prm- 
cipal pomt of contact 
between local and m- 
temational services. 

Thus m i960 2,174 
internal and 4,054 ex- 
ternal aircraft landmgs 
were recorded at Paya 
Lebar, the new mter- 
national airport seven 
and a half miles from 
the city centre, which 
was opened m 1955. 
Nevertheless, as noted 
m Chapter 6, Smga- 
pore’s importance as a 
focus of air routes in 
South-east Asia is 
challenged by Bang- 
kok, though Its un- 
rivalled dock facihties 
as well as its geogra- 
phical position con- 
tmue to ensure its 
pre-eminent status 
among the seaports of 
the region. 

Some of the most paradoxical features of the Malayan economy are to be 
found m respect of its industrial sector. For although, as the World Bank 
Report points out, the 9 per cent of the Malayan workmg population recorded m 
the 1947 Census as engaged m secondary mdustries is a high figure for Asia, the 
fact remams that until very recently these mdustries were limited mainly to simple 
processmg (mainly of rubber and tm), the servicing of minin g and transport 
eqmpment, and such pubhc utilities as power stations, railways and harbours. 
Moreover, even today factory mdustry is still not so highly developed as it is, for 
example, m Hong Kong, and while by South-east Asian standards Malaya is 
well above average in this respect, it is at first sight surprismg that greater progress 
has not been made, at least in Singapore, with its prosperous and enterpnsmg 
Chmese community and its remarkable facihties for marketmg and distribution. 

Exceeded only by Japan, India and Hong Kong International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development: The economic development of Malay p 301 The total has risen since, 
as noted below. 
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However^ there’are other factors, both economic and pohtical, to be taken into 
account. For the most part the raw materials produced m Malaya do not provide 
the basis for any major mdustriahzation, and the shortage of coal has also been a 
drawback. Agam, Malaya’s has hitherto been a colonial economy in the hteral 
sense of that term, and so long as the country, m the absence of any serious 
population problem, proved able to provide full employment for its people, by 
labour-mtensive production of rubber and tm and the multifarious activities of 
Its ports, there was no mducement for the colonial authorities to follow a pohcy 
of dehberately fostenng local factory mdustry, as happened m both Hong 
Kong^^ and Java. While it is true that some such industry might perhaps have 
been expected to develop even without any form of oflScial encouragement or 
protection,®^ the smallness of the Malayan market has been a linutmg factor and, 
m the mcreasmgly nationalistic climate of South-east Asia, Malayan manu- 
factures will have to face the competition of state-aided industries catermg for 
larger markets m neighbouring lands. 

Until very recently, therefore, industry has been largely restricted to a few 
famihar hnes. Among the mdustries processmg local raw materials first place 
goes to tm smeltmg and until 1955, when a new works was opened at Butter- 
worth (Provmce Wellesley), virtually all the tin produced in the country was 
smelted at either Smgapore or Penang.®’ Nevertheless, m numbers of people 
mvolved, saw-milhng is much more important and m the Federation alone 
4,941 people were employed (1955) m 373 sawmills, most of them Chinese 
owned Besides further sawmills, there were 10 rubber mills employmg some 
2,360 workers in Smgapore,®® and other processmg mcludes pmeapple canning 
(usmg locally manufactured tms), the extraction of coconut oil, and the refinmg 
of imported mmeral oil. 

Secondly, under servicmg and mamtenance industries may be mcluded 
various foundries and engmeering works, notably those of Umted Engmeers in 
Singapore, motor and vehicle repair shops, and above all the naval and civihan 
shipyards of Smgapore and the central workshops of Malayan Railways at Sentul 
near Kuala Lumpur. Both the latter also imdertake assembly and construction 
work, and the assembly of cars and lorries began m Smgapore with the establish- 
ment of the Ford plant just before the depression of the 1930s. 

In June 1959 Hong Kong had 192,843 factory workers and a further 100,000 workers 
m cottage industries These figures are larger than those for Malaya (see Table 79) though 
Hong Kong’s total population is only 2,900,000 

®®The obvious places for such industry, namely Smgapore and Penang, were both 
committed to free trade imder the pre-war Straits Settlements admmistration The same 
pohcy was contmued m Smgapore until 1959, though it is planned to change it under the 
new regime there. 

Penang and Smgapore have done much less smeltmg of non-Malayan tm smce 1945 
than they did before 1941, when approximately one-third of the total they treated came 
from overseas Smce the renewal of tm restriction m 1957 the mam smelter m Smgapore 
has been closed down See Courtenay (B), p 230 

The Indonesian pohcy of promotmg rubber milling m its own territories has caused 
some setbacks to the Smgapore mdustry since 1955. 
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For the rest^ the pre-war industrial development was limited to food process- 
ing (notably flour milling, brewmg and the manufacture of soft: drinks and bis- 
cuits) and the production of such simple consumer goods as soap, cigarettes, 
matches and cheap footwear, the last from the two Bata factories, respectively at 
Klang and Smgapore, and two Chmese factories also at Klang. 

Since the war, however, the need for further industrialization has received 
much more attention and an expansion, particularly of consumer-goods mdus- 
tries, has begun. Thus m 1953 ^^st yam-spinmng mill was opened in Smga- 
pore to provide cotton yam, staple fibre yam and acetate viscose spun yarn. 
Among Its employees the factory mtroduced a number of skilled operatives from 
Hong Kong who were admitted in order to tram locally recruited labour. Other 
new industries m Smgapore, most of them comparatively small, are engaged in 
the manufacture of batteries, rubber goods, boot pohsh, fruit )mce, soya-bean 
milk, glass-warCj metal-ware, rope, plywood, pamt, paper, hats, shoes and pencds, 
as well as prmtmg and the processmg of alumimum. 

While most of the larger Malayan towns contam at least some small processing 
and mamtenance estabhshments of one kind or another, the only two areas that 
can be regarded m any real sense as industrial centres are Singapore and the 
Kuala Lumpur district,^® though it seems probable that similar developments 
will follow fairly quickly in Ipoh and elsewhere.^^ 

While the most rapid expansion is takmg place m the consumer-goods mdus- 
tries of Smgapore, some of whose most imposing new factories have been set up 
on the Colomal Development Corporation’s mdustrial estate at Bukit Timah,by 
far the largest smgle establishment on the island is H.M. Naval Dockyard, 
which employs some 8,500 workers. At Kuala Lumpur the railway workshops 
have a labour force of approximately 2,000 and a similar but giowmg number of 
other mdustrial workers are employed mainly mfood-processmg and consumer- 
goods factones, repair shops and small foundnes. Much the largest of these 
estabhshments is the Lever Brothers soap, detergent and edible oil factory 
opened in 1952^^, while at Rawang a few miles north of Kuala Lumpur, a new 
cement factory has an output of 106,000 tons a year. 

Both Smgapore and the Kuala Lumpur/Klang area are weU supplied with 
power. Thus Smgapore, which until recently was dependent on the St. James’ 
thermal-electnc power station, with a capacity of 37,000 kW, now has a new 
station at Pasir Panjang, whose mstalled capacity of 100,000 kW m 1955 has smce 
been mcreased to 150,000 kW. For many years Kuala Lumpur rehed on 
the local Batu Arang coalfield for much of its fuel, and on the Connaught Bridge 
thermal-electnc power station near Kdang. Smce the war the capacity of the 

^ The mam new mdustrial centre m the Kuala Lumpur area is at Petahng Jaya However, 
similar mdustrial estates are bemg planned m other large towns, and m 1958 the first 
big textile mill m the Federation was opened at Tampo m Johore 

In both the Federation and Smgapore the mdustrial labour force is predommantly 
Chmese and Indian On new developments m Smgapore, see below, p 628, note 51 
This consumes 6,000 tons of locally produced palm oil annually. 
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latter has been raised to 80,000 kW, as part of an all-round increase in power 
production and the estabhshment of a Malayan National Grid in 1953. The other 
major power stations at present m operation mclude Bungsar (26,500 kW), 
Mahm Nawar (30,000 kW) and Batu Gajah (24,450 kW), all of them thermal, 
and the two hydro-electnc umts at Chenderoh (27,000 kW) and Ulu Langat 
(2,288 kW). It is planned to supplement these by the two new thermal stations, 

TABLE 79 

MALAYA: EMPLOYMENT 


Category 

Federation of Malaya 
(Based on 1957 Census) 

Singapore 
(March 1961) 
(Workers only) 

Agriculture^ forestry, hunting and fishing 
Agriculture products requiring substantial 

572,800 

1,888 

processing 

672,000 

— 

Mining and quarrying 

58,500 

512 

Manufacturing 

i 135^400 

44.295 

Building/Construction 

68,100 

10,372 

Commerce 

195,200 

8,570 

Transport, storage and communications 

74,800 

21,308 

Services 

319,700 

13.407 

Total (mcludmg others) . 

2,126,100 

105,990 

(to which should 
be added 54,816 
mdustnal clerks, 
shop assistants 
and clerks) 


Sources. Federation of Malaya Official Year Book^ 1961, p 166 Singapore: Monthly 
Digest of Statistics^ Vol i, No 2j February 1962, pp 15-30. 


TABLE 80 

MALAYA: EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 

INDUSTRIES 


Federation of Malaya 

Singapore 

1 

1955 

1957 


1955 

Textiles, rope, clothmg and 



Shipbuildmg, repairing 


footwear 

n % 

25,567 

and marme engmeermg 

10,813 

Sawmilling 

4.941 

10,086 

Engmeermg works and 


Food manufacturing 


17,596 

manufacture of non-elec- 


Engmeenng works and 



tncal machmery . 

4.767 

foundries 

3.440 

13,002 

Motor-vehicle repairs 

4.540 

Motor-vehicle repairs 

3.090 

10,575 

Prmtmg and pubhshmg 

2,291 

Prmtmg and pubhshmg 

2,936 

4.319 

Rubber milhng 

2,281 

Tin smeltmg 

664 

n a 




Sources: Federation of Malaya Annual Report^ 1955 Population Censusy Federation of 
Malaya 1957 (FeU) Colony of Singapore Annual Reporty 1955 
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at Malacca and Penang (40,000 and 20,000 kW respectively), and work is in 
progress on a large new hydro-electnc station at Cameron Highlands which will 
ultimately have a capacity of 200,000 kW. 

So far as overseas trade is concerned Tables 82 and 83 speak for themselves, 
though a few pomts may call for special emphasis. Perhaps the most strikmg 
feature is the excessive dependence of the Federation on rubber and tm (respec- 
tively accounting for 67 and 18 per cent of its exports), which still constitutes 
the greatest smgle economic weakness of the country. Secondly, the importance 
of the U.S.A. as a market for these two commodities may be inferred from the 
high place of that country on the ‘destmations’ hst of both the Federation and 
Singapore, while the relatively small amount of imports from the U S.A. has 
resulted from import and exchange control, designed to preserve Malaya as the 
Sterling Area’s leading earner of U.S. doUars.^^ In 1961 the U.S.S R. replaced 
the U S.A. as the second importer of Malayan rubber. 

The vast scale of the entrepot trade of Smgapore and the importance of this 
city as the rubber market of South-east Asia is likewise apparent. But the tables 
also show that imports of tin for smelting (except from the Federation) have 
fallen off and it is noteworthy that while both Smgapore, and to a lesser extent 
Penang, contmue to handle a high proportion of the export trade of both In- 
donesia and Thailand, their share in the import trade of these two countries is 
tending to dechne. 

Traditionally there have been two kmds of entrepot trade in Smgapore and 
Penang. In the simpler form goods imported m bulk are merely handled in 
transit and receive no treatment. But much the greater part of the trade is com- 
plex and mvolves the sorting, gradmg, handhng and often processmg of tropical 
produce and the breakmg down of bulk imports of Western manufacture into 
assorted parcels smted to the needs of small Asian traders. This second more 
profitable type nowadays seems to be mcreasmgly threatened by the current tide 
of economic and political nationahsm m South-east Asia, though losses in this 
respect may be partly offset by an mcrease m the trans-shipment trade Thus m 
19553 despite a drop m its entrepot trade, the total net tonnage of shippmg entered 
and cleared at Smgapore amounted to the record figure of 53,160,000 tons.^® 

Since independence, the Federation of Malaya has remained within the Sterhng Area 
and the same arrangement is to be followed m respect of Smgapore Meanwhile Malaya has • 
received substantial economic aid from the Umted Kmgdom durmg the post-war years 
Such aid for development mcludes approximately £50 miUion allocated to the Federation 
and Smgapore by the Colomal Development Corporation (locally operatmg under the name 
of Malayan Developments Ltd ) between 1948 and 1956, and various smaller sums pro- 
vided by other donor nations under the Colombo Plan However, the Umted Kmgdom has 
made much larger contnbuuons towards the cost of the emergency m the Federation, and 
m this connexion the latter has also received loans from both Smgapore (IM30 milhon) and 
Bnmei (IM40 milhon) Smce obtammg its mdependence the Federation has received 
development loans totallmg $M6o milhon from the USA (see above, notes 31 and 33) 
and a further loan of IMioo miUion from Brunei 

Colony of Singapore:, Annual Report^ 19555 P 15 1 However, this records entrance and 
clearance as separate transactions. In 1961 33,998 tons entered and 31,818 tons cleared 
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IV. CONTEMPORARY TRENDS IN THE ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY OF MALAYA 

In the preceding sections of this chapter the several component strands of the 
Malayan economy have each been exammed m turn and it now remains to 
consider the relationships which exist between them. Until well mto the present 
century^ as was shown in Chapter ly, the subsistence fanmng of the Malays, 
the primary production of the Chinese and Indians m the tin and rubber belt, 
and the entrepot trade of the cosmopolitan ports of the old S.S. existed to a 
considerable extent independently of one another in different parts of the 
country. Moreover, so far as minmg, plantmg and trading were concerned, each 
had been developed by non-natives whose activities had prospered m the pre- 
vaihng atmosphere of economic hberahsm m which the country had been 
opened up dunng the 19th century. 

In characteristically Bntish fashion economic activity had been earned on 
with a careful eye to comparative costs, but with an apparent disregard of the 
dangers of lopsided development which this entailed. The most strikmg ex- 
ample of this IS, vithout doubt, the neglect of local food production,^ though 
the equally pronounced dependence of a heavily forested country like Malaya 
on imported timber is hardly less anomalous. 

Nevertheless, as m the case of the metropohtan country itself, this type of 
development 5nelded remarkable economic returns. On the eve of the Second 
World War British Malaya, which led the world m the production of both 
rubber and tm, and m addition contamed the greatest entrepot port m the whole 
of South-east Asia, had a volume of overseas trade almost equal to that of the 
Netherlands Indies. And when it is recalled that Malaya’s total population was 
only a tenth of that of the Indies, it is hardly surpnsmg that its income per head 
was three times that of Java and roughly equal to that of Japan, economically by 
far the most advanced coimtry m Asia. Notwithstandmg the large sums remitted 
to India and Chma each year, on an average about £500,000 and £2,000,000 
respectively, and the immeasurable benefits derived directly and indirectly by 
Great Bntam, Malaya was much the wealthiest area m South-east Asia and this 
differential has increased rather than dimimshed smee the war. 

Smee 1945 many changes which were already afoot before the war have pro- 
ceeded at an accelerated rate. The twm needs of rehabilitation and adjustment 
to the new economic and pohtical conditions of the post-war world led to a 
measure of planning hitherto without precedent m Malaya, and both the 
Federation and Smgapore have produced development plans withm the wider 
framework of the Colombo Plan. 

Notwithstanding Professor Silcock’s strictures quoted in note 2 ^ above, the lack of food 
production m Malaya hitherto has been a serious weakness m the country’s economy, and 
when it is seen agamst the background of uncertamty regardmg the future of natural 
rubber, this weakness becomes even more disturbmg. See below, p 626. 
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Most of the projects which these involved have already been mentioned in 
passing. Thus the jSrst Smgapore Plan provided for the building of the new 
power station and airport^ as well as improvements m the docks^ an extended 
programme of soaal services and mdustrialization. In the Federation the original 
emphasis of the 1950--1955 Plan was placed mainly on replantmg rubber, extend- 
ing the paddy acreage, mcreasmg the supply of electricity and restoring the 
railway system, but the Plan was later extended to mclude the resettlement of 
squatters and the establishment of the Rural and Industrial Development Autho- 
rity. The latter, usually known as R.I.D.A., was set up mainly, in the words of 
the Colombo Plan Report of 1954, ^to generate a spirit of self-help among small- 
holders, small busmess-men and fishermen to enable them to improve their 
standards of livmg. Its activities cover the provision of traimng facihties m such 
matters as domestic science, mechanized farmmg, mdustrial crafts, and com- 
merce and accounting. Loans are also given to help farmers, business-men and 
fishermen to improve their trades and crafts, and to small commumties to carry 
out schemes for improved local amemties, such as roads and water supphes.’^^ 
In the meantime considerable progress has taken place under the Federation’s 
1955-60 Development Plan. This envisaged an allocation of roughly 60 per 
cent (of a total capital expenditure amountmg to c. |Mi,ooo million) on the 
economic sectors, in which the most noteworthy items were $M254 miUion 
for transport and commumcations, $Mi6o milhon replanting grants for rubber, 
over $M8o million for further development of electnc power and $M40 million 
on drainage and irrigation projects for rice cultivation; various forms of assis- 
tance were also given to the mimng mdustry.^® 

Thus, while the Federation, which is a fully mdependent state, is no less 
anxious than its neighbours to hasten the transition from a ‘colomal’ to a more 
advanced type of economy, its present leaders are well aware of the need for 
careful planning at this stage and intend to do all in their power to help the major 
export mdustnes, on whose earmngs the long-term success or failure of the 
whole economy depends. Accordmgly the recommendations of the World 
Bank Commission notably m respect of rubber replantmg, have been accepted, 
and at the same time renewed efforts are bemg made to diversify cash-crop 
production and to reduce dependence on imported food. 

Sound as this attitude may be, however,^’ many grave problems remam. 
Thus, notwithstandmg the high average per capita mcome of the population as 
a whole, the difference in wealth between the mdigenous and the non-indigenous 
population remams wide, and the rural Malay, though better off than most other 

The Colombo Plan, Third Annual Report^ H M S O , London^ Cmd 9336^ p 64, 
para 25 See also ‘Helping the Malayans to help themselves^ T B.C R , Summer 1954^ 
p. 19 

See Spencer^ O A ^ pp 43-4 1961 saw the laimchmg of both the Federation’s 
Second Five Year Plan (1961-65) and the Smgapore Development Plan (1961-64) 

Though the wnter confesses to a hngermg doubt as to whether it is wise for Malaya 
to remam so heavily dependent on rubber. See above, p 625 
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Asian peasants^ liVes at a standard well below that of the bulk of the Chinese and 
Indians, whether traders, clerks, industrial workers or even estate and mining 
labourers.^® 

This situation m turn is closely bound up with the problem of reducing 
Malaya’s dependence on imported food. If the latter could be solved by a large- 
scale openmg-up of new rice areas, under a system of mechanized cultivation 
with a high output per man to provide both a substantial surplus for sale and a 
good hvehhood to the cultivators, it would not matter much whether the cultiva- 
tors m question were Malays, Chmese or Indians. But, m view of the shortage 
of suitable land, such an approach is possible on only a limited scale, and much 
of the hoped-for increase in rice production will probably have to come from a 
further mtensification of cultivation on the part of the Malay peasantry. And there 
is scant prospect that this will lead to any revolutionary improvement in their 
hvmg standards in view of the smallness of the traditional peasant holdmgs. 

Adnuttedly, much can be done to encourage further small-holder cultivation of 
cash crops as an adjunct to subsistence farming, to develop rural handicraft 
mdustries and other means of moppmg up seasonal unemplo5rment m the 
countryside, and to promote peasant co-operatives of various kmds. This, indeed, 
isverylargelywhatR.I.D.A. is attemptmg to do, and although its activities are not 
specifically limited to the Malays, the latter, by virtue of their predominantly 
rural distribution, are the greatest bemficiaries. 

But while R I D.A. is soundly conceived as a means of raismg the hvmg stan- 
dards of the rural Malays, and would be an almost ideal solution to the problem, 
if the urban, mining and estate workers were also of the same community and 
culture. It remains to be seen whether it will bridge the economic gap between 
town and countryside in the context of the Malayan plural society. For the 
products of the Malays’ handicraft industries will not commend themselves to 
the more sophisticated Chmese and Indian purchasers, who will prefer factory- 
made goods,^® and unless very great increases take place in the Malays’ output 
of cash crops their economy wiU still remam m large measure separate from and 
at a lower level than that of the non-Malays. 

The economic relationship between Malays and non-Malays withm the 
Federation is in some respects similar to that between the Federation as a whole 
and Smgapore. Notwithstandmg the pohcy of boosting the Federation’s ports 
at the expense of Smgapore, the latter is mcreasmgly aware that its economic 
future IS meluctably bound up with that of the penmsula, as the world at large 
departs more and more from the prmciples of 19th-century hberahsm, which 
provided its very raison d^etre as the entrepot of South-east Asia. With a popu- 
lation now growing at the fantastic rate of nearly 40 per 1,000 per annum. 

The Malays are better off than most other Asian peasants, because the productive 
activities of their non-Malay fellow-countrymen are taxed to provide services for all 

Cf the difficulties which Java faces m selhng similar handicraft manufactures to the 
outer territories. See Chapter 10 
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SingaporCj m. somewhat belated imitation of Hong Kong,^ has turned towards 
industrialization as the most obvious answer to its problems^ and m this con- 
nexion It regards the Federation as a principal market for its goods. 

This is a situation which should call for the closest possible collaboration be- 
tween the two governments. For while the Federation itself, m common with all 
other countries m South-east Asia, wishes to mcrease its manufacturmg activities, 
it IS clear that m many respects Smgapore is geographically and economically 
among the most favoured locations for industry m the whole of Malaya. Further- 
more, Smgapore’s only alternative to such an mdustnal expansion would seem to 
be to dispose of a growmg proportion of its predominantly Chmese population to 
nearby areas to fibad whatever emplo 37 ment they could, and an influx of this kmd 
would scarcely be welcome to the Malays of the Federation.^^ 

For quite apart from the commimal complications, the Federation is also faced 
with the problem of rismg numbers, and its own rate of mcrease, 35/1,000 per 
annum, is not far below that of Smgapore. True, there is as yet no absolute 
shortage of land for settlement m the Federation, and, mdeed, provided that the 
market for Malayan export produce remained imsated, vast areas in the eastern 
two-thuds of the country could be planted with rubber, and many others imght 
well be found to contam mineral deposits no less mtrmsically valuable than those 
of the west. But the proviso is a big one, and even were it to be fulfilled, develop- 
ment would be a costly matter, involving heavy outlays on jungle clearance and 
the provision of commumcations and utihties of all kmds. 

Nevertheless, smce the settmg up of the Federal Land Authority m 1956, 
and more particularly smce the formation, after independence, of Rural Develop- 
ment Committees at the District level, much has already been done to brmg 
hitherto uncultivated jungle tracts mto productive agricultural use.^^ 

While much of the land m question is withm the western states, a large and 
growing proportion is east of the Main Range, notably m Pahang, and the 
typical peasant holdmg m such development areas is a ten-acre plot which can 
provide both subsistence crops for the family and a substantial cash crop as well. 
Among the latter rubber remams by far the most popular, and much is now 
bemg done to assist the peasant to improve the quahty of his product. 

Today, thanks partly to the work of the former British pioneers, partly to the 
peaceful nature of the transfer of pohtical control, and certainly not least to the 
statesmanlike pohaes of its present government, the Federation of Malaya is a 
thrivmg and prosperous country. Whether it can contmue to advance to provide 

Hong Kong began its mdustnahzation much earher, and was greatly assisted by its 
proximity to the Chma market and by Western control of the Chmese customs With the 
post- 1 949 dechne of both its entrepot trade and the Chma market for its manufactures, 
Hong Kong is extendmg its manufacturmg activities and seekmg new outlets for them, 
Malaya is itself regarded as one of the most proimsmg of these 

The Smgapore government has smce announced proposals for creatmg a new mdustrial 
town at Jurong, and it hopes to mcrease the rate of gross investment from c ii per cent 
to c 20 per cent of the national mcome The Times ^ July 4 and 21, i960 

See Tinker (D), pp 318-322, and Lemhaga Kemajuan Tanah Persekutuan 
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Still better living standards for its rapidly growing population will depend partly 
upon the outcome of the current proposals for extendmg the Federation to 
include Smgapore and the British Borneo territories^ and perhaps even more 
upon both the state of the world market for its exports and the pohtical stabihty 
of the whole South-east Asian region^ at whose centre it stands. 


TABLE 8 1 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA: CHANNELS OF TRADE^ 1953 
All values in $Af million 
Imports 

464 I via Penang, of which 21*6 from Smgapore 


3777 

„ Port Swettenham 

5-6 


33 

33 9 

„ Malacca 

II -9 


33 

128 8 

„ Other ports 

942 


33 

4412 

„ Road, rail, air 

423-3 


33 

1^5 7 

Total 





Exports 


617 0 

Via Penang, of which 

37 6 to Smgapore 

3490 

„ Port Swettenham 

62-6 „ 

33 

53-3 

„ Malacca 

51 9 « 

33 

184-5 

„ Other ports 

152 4 « 

33 

394 4 

„ Road, rail, air 

373-1 „ 

33 

1,598-2 

Total 




Sources: Federation of Malay a^ Annual Report^ 19535 Colony of Singapore^ 
Annual Report:^ I953* 
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TABLE 82 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA*. TRADE 
All values in million 
Imports 

Commodities Sources 



1955 

1959 


1955 

i960 

Rice 

125 6 

132 18 

Umted Kmgdom 

295 3 

462 4 

Other foodstuffs 

352 I 

3780 

Indonesia 

133 3 

3246 

Beverages and 



Thailand 

160 2 

2495 

tobacco 

79 7 

8037 

Smgapore* 

586 9 

192 2 

Tin concentrates 

640 

58 96 

Japan 

n a 

172 3 

Rubber (mcludmg 



Austraha 

52 I 

99 9 

latex) 

59 4 

9723 

U.S A . . 

179 

89 I 

Copra 

II 4 

10 92 

Chma (mainland) 

247 

83 5 

Mmeral fuels 

125 8 

128 90 

Hong Kong 

n a 

81 6 

Chemicals 

880 

119 55 

Germany (Fedl 



Textile yarua fabrics 



Repub ) . 

n a 

76 9 

and fimshed goods 

105 I 

99 39 

Netherlands 

n a 

48 2 

Clothing and 



India 

28 3 

45 2 

footwear . 

29 0 

26 82 

Burma 

41 0 

30 0 

Base metals . 

527 

46 17 




Electrical machmery 

405 

6154 




Other machmery 

586 

7847 




Transport equipment 

74 3 

100 84 




Total (mcluding 






others) 

i>543 0 

1^739 31 

Total (mcl. others) 

X.543 0 

2^150 6 



Exports 



Commodities 


Destinations 



1955 

1959 


1955 

i960 

Foodj beverages 



Smgapore* 

9854 

633 9 

and tobacco 

93 9 

89 41 

Umted Kmgdom 

323 4 

3824 

Copra and coconut 



Japan 

89 7 

370 0 

oil 

523 

43 13 

USA 

326 7 

303 I 

Palm oil and kernels 

40 8 

60 84 

Germany (Fedl 



Rubber (all types) 

1^584 3 

I3691 61 

Repub ) 

125 3 

226 I 

Wood, lumberj etc 

286 

2049 

France 

loi 6 

113 4 

Tm concentrates . 

1914 ■ 

1 

USSR 

n a 

no 9 

Tm blocksa mgots. 


^ 294 65t 

Italy 

79 3 

107 5 

etc 

2314 

J 

India 

45 I 

82 4 

Iron ore 

326 

99 83 

Austraha 

n a 

58 0 




Poland 

n a 

54 5 




Belgium/Luxembourg 

n a 

46 2 




Canada 

33 7 

39 2 




Netherlands 

31 5 

39 0 




Spam 

n a 

364 




Czechoslovakia 

n a 

36 3 

Total (mcludmg 



Argentma 

n a 

32 3 

others) 

23360 0 

2=473 13 

Total (mcl others) 

2^360 0 

2,927 4 


* includes value of commodities imported or e?:ported via Smgapore for which the country 
of source or destination is not known 
t tin and tin alloys^ unwrought 

Sources: Federation of Malaya^ Annual Report^ 19553 Yearbook of international trade 
statistics t U N,, i960 
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TABLE 83 

SINGAPORE: TRADE 
All values in million 
Imports 

Commodities Sources 



1955 

1959 


1955 

i960 

Rubber 

608 6 

L 379 93 

Indonesia 

1,018 9 

999 3 

Motor spint 

165 6 

200 67 

Fedn of Malaya 

985 4 

852 9 

Liquid fuel . 

1504 

365 59 

Umted Klingdom . 

395 3 

363 1 

Rice • 

923 

87 34 

Japan 

1942 

298 I 

Cotton fabrics 

91 I 

82 29 

Sarawak 

n a 

198 5 

Other fabrics 

76 8 

92 94 

USA. 

1309 

156 I 

Spices . 

677 

90 68 

Thailand 

112 6 

145 8 

Machinery (non- 



Chma (mainland) 

91 2 

139 8 

electrical) 

644 

87 66 

Australia 

91 5 

106 0 

Iron and steel 



Hong Kong 

92 0 

896 

manufactures 

537 

58 28 

Germany (Fedl 






Repub ) . 

n a 

74 I 




Iran 

n a 

59 I 

Total (includmg 



Netherlands . 

n a 

58 8 

others 

2,865 4 

3>908 31 

Total (mcl others) 

3,850 8 

4.077 7 




Exports 



Commodities 


Destinations 



1955 

1959 


1955 

i960 

Rubber 

1,384 1 

Ij537 04 

Fedn of Malaya 

586 9 

8430 

Tm 

202 2 

38 87 

Umted Kmgdom . 

437 6 

2868 

Motor Spirit 

130 0 

184-79 

USA. 

3967 

242 2 

Spices 

633 

9246 

Japan 

198 6 

1567 

Liquid fuel 

58 0 

176 77 

Austraha 

1583 

1354 

Cotton fabrics 

35 3 

59 61 

Indonesia 

188 4 

I 2 I I 

Other fabrics 

28 8 

4672 

Thailand 

59 8 

1073 

Rice 

20 4 

5209 

France 

n a 

91 4 

Machinery (non- 



Chma (mainland) 

10 8 

86 9 

electrical) . 

174 

67 00 

Sarawak 

n a. 

85 6 

Iron and steel 



Italy 

n a 

82 4 

manufactures 

77 

3141 

North Borneo 

n a 

78 9 




Germany (Fedl 






Repub ) . 

n a. 

78 7 




India 

n a 

69 5 




U S S.R. . 

n a 

61 9 




Hong Kong 

525 

60 0 

Total (mcludmg 



Netherlands . 


578 

others) 

2,781 8 

3,440 26 

Total (mcl others) 

3j368 7 

3=477 I 


Source* Colony of Singapore^ Annual Report^ 1955^ zn&Yearhook of international trade 
statistics y UN y i960 
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CHAPTER 19 


Malaya: Social and Political Geography 




As a result of the geographical and historical forces which have been considered 
in the two preceding chapters, the population of Malaya today exhibits in an 
intensified form the ethnographic complexity which is a major characteristic of 
South-east Asia as a whole. In addition to numerous lesser groups, three mam 
ethnic components, derived respectively from eastern, south-eastern and south- 
ern Asia have met m this focal pemnsula at the maritime cross-roads of Monsoon 
Asia. But the meeting has not been followed by any general mtermmghng, and 
an account of the present-day population must therefore begm by considermg 
each of the ethnic groups m turn. 

I. MAIN ETHNIC GROUPS 

First in logical order but in most other respects the least important of all are 
the aborigmal peoples,^ whose number was recorded by the 1947 Census as 
34,737. Of these, 29,648 were classed as nomads, hvmg mainly by hunting and 
food gathermg m the mterior jungles, notably of the northern half of the country, 
while the remamder followed the more settled life of the primitive cultivator.^ 
Members of the latter group may m the course of time be accepted mto the 
Malay society by the simple process of adopting the Mushm religion and there 
is httle doubt that such a practice has become increasingly common m recent 
times. Although, until the Commumst terrorists began to exploit their remark- 
able skill in jungle craft by employmg them as gmdes, the aborigmes took no part m 
the economic and pohtical development of the country, many are now bemg 
given agricultural land, and the commimity has a representative m the Federa- 
tion Parhament. 

Nevertheless, it has for many years been customary to regard the far more 
numerous ‘Malays’ (2,543,569 in 1947) as the true ‘natives of the country’. Yet, 

^ The aborigines include several different ethnic groups The most prumtive are the 
Negrito Semang, and the most advanced are the Jakun who have been variously assessed 
as Proto- or Deutero-Malay m origin. Intermediate m level of advancement but less clear 
in ethmc type are the Senoi-Temiar, who speak a language of the Mon-Khmer family. 
The Senoi-Temiar are often known as Sakai, but this term, which is a Malay word meamng 
subject, IS apphed mdiscrimmately by the Malays to all aborigmal peoples See Del 
Tufo, pp 1 19-21 See also below, p 636, note 7 

2 Traditionally shiftmg cultivation, and although this is now illegal it is still practised 
m outlying areas It is thought that the 1947 Census underestimated the number of 
nomads 
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TABLE 84 

MALAYA: MAJOR ETHNIC GROUPS, I947 AND 1957 


Area 

Malaysians 

Chinese 

Indians and 
Pakistanis 

Total 

(including others) 


1947 

1957 

1947 

1957 

1947 

1957 

1947 

1957 

Johore 

3233680 

444,618 

354,770 

392,568 

55,044 

71,758 

738,251 

926^850 

ICedah 

377,075 

475,563 

115,928 

144,057 

51,347 

68,037 

554,441 

701,964 

Kelantan 

412,918 

463,118 

22,938 

28,861 

4,940 

5,963 

448,572 

505,522 

Malacca 

120,327 

143,128 

96,144 

120,759 

19,717 

23,623 

239,356 

291,211 

Negri Sembilan 

110,560 

151,408 

114,406 

150,055 

38,082 

55,052 

267,668 

364,524 

Pahang 

135,772 

179,088 

97,329 

108,226 

14,744 

22,082 

250,178 

313,058 

Penang 

136,163 

165,092 

247,366 

327,240 

57,157 

69,778 

446,321 

572,100 

Perak 

360,631 

484,530 

444,509 

539,334 

140,176 

182,225 

953,838 

1,221,446 

Perils 

55,185 

71,272 

11,788 i 

15,771 

1,684 

1,598 

70,490 

90,885 

Selangor 

187,324 

291,411 

362,710 

488,657 

145,184 

204,005 

710,788 

1,012,929 

Trengganu 

Total Federation 

207,874 

256,246 

15,865 

18,228 

1,761 

2,987 

225,996 

278,269 

of Malaya 

2,427,834 

3 , 135,474 

1,884,534 

2,333,756 

530,638 

707,108 

4,908,086 

6,278,758 

Singapore 

115,735 

197,066 

730,133 

1,090,585 

68,978 

124,084 

940,824 

1,445,929 

Total Malaya 

2,543,569 

3,322,540 

2,614,667 

3,424,343 

599,616 

831,192 

5,848,910 

7,724,687 


Sources Based on 1947 Census (Del Tufo), and 1957 Census (Fell) 


as the former Census Supermtendent^ C. A. Vlieland, has shown^ this view may 
need to be qualified ^ Before the foundmg of the Straits Settlements the peninsu- 
lar Malays certainly formed the overwhelmmg majority of the population. But the 
country was very sparsely inhabited^ and accordmg to Newbold’s calculations 
of 1835-9 the total Malay population of the peninsula (excludmg Patam) could 
not have exceeded 3003000.^ This^ admittedly^ was only a rough estimate^ and 
we are on much surer ground with the official figures for 1891, which gave a 
total of 232^000 Malays m the four states later jomed together as the F.M.S. 
However, Vheland has argued that natural mcrease alone could not have 
raised this figure to more than 350,000 by 1931, but in fact the Malay population 
of the F M.S. m that year was returned as 594,000. The balance of 224,000 (and 
probably a larger proportion than this) must therefore have been made up by 
immigration durmg the mtervenmg period 
Migration to and fro across the Malacca Straits had certainly been gomg on 
for centuries before that tmie, and there is abundant evidence to suggest that 
the mtroduction of law and order under British protection was quickly followed 
by an mcrease m the flow of migrants mto the west-coast states of the peninsula. 


3 Vlieland (B)j p 64 
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MALAYA* SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 



Fig 89 — ^Malaya* communal distnbution^ 1947 


Note: In this map each square is proportionate m area to the total population 
in each Census District. Each square is divided mternally to show the propor- 
tions of Malays (mcluding other Malaysians^ Chmese^ and Indians (including 
Pakistams) within the Census District concerned^ the Chinese component bemg 
shown in the lower left^ the Indian m the upper nght and the Malay m the 
middle of the square. 

This map may be compared with Fig. 98 ap. 688, which shows the correspond- 
ing data, on a state basis, from the 1957 Census. 
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Moreover, until the Second World War several factors combined to sustain this 
flow except in times of acute economic crisis. Thus the ‘Malays’, while receiving 
‘a preferential treatment which enabled [them] to maintam [their] chosen life 
of ease unaffected by the stress and strain of life that are the lot of the immi- 
grant’® Chinese and Indians, nevertheless benefited mdirectly from the pro- 
ductive efforts of these ahens which supported a far higher per capita expenditure 
on pubhc services than was the case in the Netherlands Indies. And since the 
British were mcreasmgly anxious to strengthen the Malays vis-d-vis the Chmese 
and Indians, no obstacles were raised agamst either the immigration or the 
assimilation of Indonesians. 

As a result of these processes Vheland concluded m 1934 that ‘only a neghgible 
flaction of the Malay population [of the pemnsula] consists of descendants of 
pre-nmeteenth century immigrants and . . . more than half of it has less than 
50 years’ prescnptive rights to the title ‘owners of the soil’. The Malays are, in 
fact, merely immigrants of generally longer standmg than the other immigrant 
races represented m the pemnsula and are in no sense an autochthonous popu- 
lation.® If Vheland’s basic contention be admitted, it may be thought to weaken 
the arguments in favour of Malay paramountcy which was the cornerstone of 
modem Bntish policy in Malaya after 1927. However, it should be noted 
that the situation varies greatly m different parts of the country. Vheland’s 
remarks apply primarily to the States of the tm and rubber belt which carried 
only a very small Malay population m the early 19th century. In the northern 
and north-eastern States, includmg Patam, the Malay population seems to 
have grown essentially by its own natural mcrease throughout the period under 
consideration, and these are still the areas showmg the thickest clustering of 
Malays today, despite the fact that they must have provided many of the ‘immi- 
grants’ mto the Western States durmg the past century. 

In the 1947 Census the ‘Malays’ of popular parlance, who should strictly 
be called Malaysians, are divided into the two categories of Malays and Other 
Malaysians,*^ the distinction being purely that of birthplace m or outside Malaya.® 
On this basis the figures show that immigrants form 43 2 per cent of the total 
Malaysian population of Selangor, 31 *4 per cent m Johore, 162 per cent m Perak 
and 36 7 per cent m Smgapore. In no other state or settlement does the pro- 
portion exceed 10 per cent, and m Trengganu and Kelantan the figures drop to 
021 and on per cent respectively. Everywhere the percentages of other 
Malaysians show a declme m comparison with the previous Census (1931) and 
in the meantime there has been both a falling-off of immigration and a further 
assimilation of those who had already arrived. 

In the case of immigrants from Sumatra assimilation is almost automatic for, 

® Vheland (B), p. 64. » Ibid , pp 64-5. 

’ In the 1957 Census (Federation only) the 3,125,000 Malaysians included 2,802,900 
Malays, 281,200 Indonesians and 41,400 aborigines 

* In effect, therefore, ‘Other Malaysians* means Indonesians 
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since many of the peninsular Malays themselves are descended from immi- 
grants from the Menangkabau^ Djambi^ Riauw^ Siak and Kampar districts of 
Sumatra^ there are scarcely any discermble diiferences between the inhabitants 
of the lands on opposite sides of the Straits. In both areas^ m short, the people, 
besides being virtually identical m physical type, speak the same Malay language 
and are firm, if rarely extreme, adherents of the Muslim religion. 

The Javanese, as also the Bandjarese from southern Borneo, present rather 
more of a problem,® but even m their case the bond of Islam is enough to over- 
come other differences and they find no difficulty m adopting Bazaar Malay as a 
lingua franca. Thus, notwithstanding the apparent diversity of the Malaysian 
population as shown m Table 85, the distmctions m question count for far less 
than those present among both the Chinese and the Indian populations of 
Malaya, and for this reason the common practice of includmg all together, 
regardless of birthplace, as Malaysians can be justified. 

This total for Malaya as a whole had risen by 1957 3^322,530 and, if New- 

bold’s estimates can be relied upon, this imphes a ten-fold growth, by immigration 
and natural increase, m httle over a century, a rate almost comparable with that 
of Java, though the numbers mvolved are altogether smaller. Geographically, 
as may be inferred from Fig. 89, this growth has resulted m a marked filling out 
of the earlier distribution pattern, but not m any major change m its hneaments. 
Thus the Malays are still concentrated mainly along the coasts and the lower 

TABLE 85 

MALAYA: MALAYSIAN POPULATION, I947 

Malays (born in Malaya) ..... 

Javanese „ „ Java 

Sundanese ,, „ Java 

Boyanese 1 

Achinese 

Menangkabau .... 

Kormchi > „ „ Sumatra 

Palembangan 

Djambi .... 

Other Sumatran peoples J ... 

Bandjarese ,, „ Borneo 

Bugis „ „ Celebes . ... 

Total other Malaysians, i,e, Malaysians born m Indonesia, mcludmg 
lesser groups not separately enumerated . . . . 

Total Malaysians .... . . . 

Source: Based on 1947 Census. 

® Many of the Javanese immigrants have come to Malaya after spendmg some time as 
labourers, etc , m Sumatra, particularly m the Cultuurgehied See above, p 266, note 62 
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courses of the rivers^ with a clear preponderance m the better rice lands of the 
north and north-east, and now also in the rice and rubber small-holding districts 
of western Johore. The pattern is essentially rural, with the village {kampong) 
not the town^® as the major umt of settlement. Indeed, in the strict sense of the 
term there are no indigenous Malay towns, and even the traditional state capitals 
are httle more than overgrown villages, to which a larger mosque, a Sultan’s 
palace (istand) and, more recently, a handful of admimstrative buildings and a 
sprinkhng of Chinese shops have been added.^^ 

Whether the relationship is one of cause or effect, there can be no doubt that 
this rural way of life has been accompanied by a somewhat parochial outlook on 
the part of the great many of the pemnsular Malays. In the traditional scheme of 
thmgs Malaya never constituted a pohtical umt, and until recently the Malay’s 
primary loyalty has been to the sultan of the particular state m which he himself 
was bom or now resides.^^ Under Bntish protection the admimstrative structure 
of the states was completely transformed and their importance, at least super- 
ficially, enhanced. The old nobihty, the semi-independent territorial chiefs of 
former days, were largely absorbed mto the Civil Service while the sultans were 
transmogrified mto mmor constitutional monarchs.^^ Yet ever smce the roads 
and railways superseded the coast and the rivers as the prmcipal means of com- 
mumcation, the divisions between the states have tended to lose their geographi- 
cal significance.^^ 

Through aU these changes, however, the rural Malays were, until very recently, 
carefully shielded from the r eahties of the 20th-century world. Protected by British 
patemahsm, they were encouraged to carry on winmng their hvehhood as nearly 
as possible m their traditional unhurried manner, while the more hard-headed 
immigrants transformed at least the western third of Malaya from a tangle of 
jungle mto one of the most mtensively exploited regions m the whole of South- 
east Asia. 

In this process it is unquestionably the Chmese who have played the decisive 
role. Although a trickle of Chinese immigration and related settlement antedates 
the arrival of the British m the S.S. the flood tide of this migration mto Malaya 
occurred in the second half of the 19th and the early decades of the 20th centuries. 
As m other parts of South-east Asia so also m Malaya, the Chmese immigrants 
came almost exclusively from the southern provmces of Kwangtung, Fukien and 
Kwangsi and their motives m so domg were entirely economic. 

Thus, in spite of real differences m the status accorded them m the S.S. and 
the protected states respectively, the Chinese always regarded Malaya as a 

Only 14 I per cent of the Malay population was classed as urban m 1947 
Kuala TrengganUj Kota Bharu, Alor Star and Kangar are stiU more or less traditional- 
stjrle capitals, though m the states of the former F M S the old centres had ceased to be 
capitals by the end of the 19th century But see below, p 651 

In 1947 only 5 9 per cent of Malays were enumerated outside their state or settlement 
of birth Del Tufo, p 87 Freedman, p 24 

Both the coast and the rivers are still much used by Malay country boats 
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Single country - is for 
the purpose of immigra- 
tion regulations it always 
was under British rule - 
and though the great 
majority landed m Smga- 
pore^ many subsequently 
followed wherever op- 
portunity seemed to 
beckon, notably m the 
western states where the 
scope m tm minmg and 
in petty trading of all 
kmds appeared to be 
unhmited.^^ Begmmng 
with relatively few ex- 
ceptions at the bottom, 
a surprismgly high pro- 
portion later chmbed 
the occupational ladder 
to estabhsh themselves 
in due course as skilled 
craftsmen, market gar- 
deners, clerks and shop- 
keepers, while others 
have entered the 
professions or achieved 
both importance and affluence as busmess-men of high standmg. All-told the 
Chmese stake m the country’s wealth is enormous, and their capital holdings 
- almost exclusively entrepreneur mvestments - were second only to those of 
the British before the war when they were estimated by Calhs to be of the order 
of $ (U.S.) 200 milhon.^® 

In short the Malayan Chinese, rangmg from labourers and small cultivators to 
dollar millionaires and the leadmg members of the Chmese Chamber of Com- 
merce, form a complete capitahst society m themselves and, apart from their 
former exclusion from the admmistrative civil service,^^ are found m abundance 
in every major occupation necessary for the effective running of the country. 
In contrast to the rural Malays, some 53 7 per cent of the Chmese were 

Once tin mining was firmly estabhshed the Chinese orgamzed their own recrmtment 
of further labour from China 

CaUis, op at See also Thompson and Adloff, p 40, note 75. 

A proportion of Chmese and Indians have at last been admitted mto the Malayan 
Civil Service smce the Second World War, but prior to that the Service was exclusively 
British and Malay 
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TABLE 86 

MALAYA: CHINESE POPULATION, 1947 



Penang 

Malacca 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri 

Sembilan 

Pahang 

Johore 

I Kedah 

Singa- 

pore 

Total* 

Hokkien 

107,052 

36,588 

80,536 

108,473 

21,527 

15,478 

117,304 

31,432 

289,167 

827,411 

Cantonese 

55^251 

I 3 j 239 

166,531 

99,925 

37,052 

29,496 

49,060 

24,640 

157,980 

641,94s 

Hakka 

21,867 

23,277 

97,869 

96,908 

35,282 

21,304 

77,109 

16,400 

40,036 

437,407 

Tieduu 

48,901 

7,202 

33,091 

21,198 

2,518 

2,770 

54,530 

33,319 

157,188 

364,232 

Hamanese 

8,912 

11,758 

12,285 

18,153 

7,234 

7,421 

28,237 

3,325 

52,192 

157,649 

Kwongsai 

339 

588 

23,033 

6,214 

6,020 

18,266 

14,197 

1,440 

742 

71,850 

Hokchiu 

3>092 

602 

19,013 

4,690 

2,434 

717 

5,483 

2,190 

9,477 

48,094 


* Including Perils, Kelantan and Trengganu also 
Source Based on 1947 Census 


classed as urban,^® and a majority of the remamder are engaged m the pro- 
duction of either tm, rubber or pmeapples^ or m market gardening to supply 
food for the towns. As can be seen from Fig. 89 the commumty is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country though^ as would be expected, it shows a 
marked concentration m the tm and rubber belt and m the two great port cities. 

Yet although to the Chinese Malaya forms a smgle geographical umt, the com- 
munity Itself is by no means homogeneous. In the first place there are major 
divisions of ‘tribe’, primarily though not entirely a matter of spoken language, 
for the mountainous provinces of southern China from which the immigrants 
come are an area of great complexity m this respect. Altogether nme ‘tribes’ 
were separately enumerated in the 1947 Census, and data concerning the seven 
largest of these are mcluded m Table 86 which shows how widely these divisions 
extend. 

While almost any generalization is difficult on this subject, a few observations 
may usefully be made concerning both their geographical and occupational 
distribution. The Hokkien, who form the largest component m the former S.S. 
and also in Johore and Selangor, were the first ‘tribe’ to come in large numbers to 
Malaya, and remain predommantly urban and commercial in outlook. In most 
parts of the Malay States the largest group is the Cantonese, who are generally 
more versatile and important as tin mmers, shopkeepers and agriculturists. The 
Hakka, also known as Kheh, run a close second m most of the States where, 
agam, they are acuve m both mimng and agriculture, while the Hamanese 
(Hailam) are particularly promment m domestic service, and the Tiechiu, 
though less numerous, may be compared with the Cantonese m the range of their 
activities. 

m 1947, when the figure for the Federation alone was 43 i per cent. 

Tribe’ in this connexion is a concept which seems to have originated with the Malayan 
Census authorities. The distinctions are ‘admittedly based on an mconsistent blend of 
pohtical, geographic and Imgmstic, rather than ethnographic criteria’. Yheland, quoted 
in Del Tufo, p. 74. The general pattern as shown in Table 86 had not greatly changed m 
the Federation in 1957 
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In many areas, ’both rural and urban, these ‘tribal’ groups of Chinese are 
clearly segregated and, as Dobby observes, they must m early days have been as 
foreign to one another m speech and customs as they were to the Malays them- 
selves.^® For although nearly all the Chinese are normally regarded as subscrib- 
ing to what the Census calls the ‘national religion of China’, the several spoken 
languages of the mam ‘tribes’ are mutually unintelhgible and there are deep- 
seated traditional differences in other respects as well. 

Nor is this the only kmd of soaal cleavage which exists within the Chinese 
commumty. Like other immigrant groups, the Malayan Chinese exhibit a 
stratification based m part on the length of domicile in the adopted country. 
In this respect the Baba Chmese of Malacca, some of whom can trace their 
ancestry in Malaya back several centuries, form a distinctive co mmuni ty and 
speak a language which is more Malay than Chinese. Ethmcally the Baba com- 
munity IS a mixture of Chmese and Malay, for before the 19th century virtually 
no Chinese females emigrated to Malaya, and the small Chinese merchant 
community m Malacca thus inter-married with the local Malay population.^^ 
During the 19th century this commumty spread iuto both Penang and Smga- 
pore, and thereafter it mcreased appreciably m number, partly as a result of 
fresh immigration. Many of its members acquired a knowledge of Enghsh, some 
became Christians, and almost all of those bom m the S.S. were extremely 
proud of their British atizenship. In the present century descendants of this 
Straits Chmese commumty, as it came to be called, have formed a distinct and 
m some respects a select group, which has tended to stand aloof from the great 
mass of more recent immigrants and their immediate descendants.^^ 

During the mam period of immigration, between 1850 and 1930, Chmese 
society in Malaya remained extremely imstable. For the most part the immi- 
grants were young men who came with the mtention of staying for only a limited 
period of perhaps ten or fifteen years until they had acquired enough money to 
return home as comparatively wealthy mdividuals. In fact, however, a sub- 
stantial proportion normally decided to remam permanently, but even so between 
1921 and 1931, for every 100 who arrived, 80 returned to Chma. In these cir- 
cumstances the epithet ‘birds of passage’ was not mappropriate, and among Euro- 
peans the behef was widely held that the Chmese immigrants as a whole would 
never of their own volition develop any lastmg attachment to Malaya. From this 
premise it was easy to argue that the government had no responsibility for 
educatmg the Chmese as prospective Malayan citizens, and further to justify all 
measures aimed at preservmg the traditional Malay way of life, so that this at 
least might survive even if the tm and rubber economy should ultimately pass 
away. 

Dobby (H), p 130. 

In spite of the Islamic opposition to mtermarriage, which has been the most powerful 
single factor preventmg more extensive fusion. 

But see below for changes since the Second World War. 
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With the great exodus of unemployed Chinese who rettrrned to the mother 
country during the crisis years of the early 1930s this belief seemed at first to be 
confirmed. But before long the tide began to flow back once agam, and, not- 
withstandmg the immigration quota system introduced in 1933, the Chinese 
population of Malaya maeased by 244,708 on balance of migration between 
1931 and 1941. Moreover, while economic conditions m Malaya were improvmg, 
the pohtical and mihtary situation in China itself deteriorated, and accordingly 
the mducement to return home was declining even before the Second World 
War put a virtual stop to sea-borne trafiic between the two countries. 

Thus between 1931 and 1947 the percentage of locally born among the 
Malayan Chinese rose from 31*2 to 62*5, and the ratio of females per i,oqo 
males from 513 to 833.^^ Today it is beyond dispute that the vast majority of 
Chinese m Malaya are there to stay and, on the basis of length of domicile, their 
claims to a permanent stake m the country are thus as great as were those of 
many of the Malays at the beginning of the present century. On the grounds of 
numerical strength their claim is even stronger for, with a total of 2,614,667 in 
1947, 3nd 3,424,333 m 1957, they have in recent years moved mto first place, 
ahead of the Malays. 

Of the three mam Asian communities m Malaya the Indianhas remained by far 
the smallest. Owmg to the appallmg casualties among Indian labourers employed 
by the Japanese durmg the occupation, the total of 599,616 Indians recorded 
in the 1947 Census shows a substantial dechne from the 1931 figure of 621,847, 
but this has smce been made good by immigration and natural increase and in 
1957 the total (mcludmg Pakistams) was estimated at 831,193. 

Like the Chmese, the Indians m Malaya exhibit a somewhat bewildermg 
series of stratifications, based m part on length of stay, m part on occupation, 
and m part on their place of origin. The last of these has been stiU further 
comphcated since 1947 by the partition of the Indian subcontment between 
India and Pakistan, though the name ‘Indian’ may conveniently be used to 
cover the nationals and descendants of both now living in Malaya.^^ 

A major distmction can, however, be fairly easily made between the large 
group of immigrants from southern India, most of whom (or whose parents) 
emigrated to Malaya m the present century as rubber tappers,^^ and a much 
smaller but very diverse collection of peoples firom northern India (and Pakistan), 
the onginal nucleus of which came over m the early days of the S.S. as labourers, 
clerks, traders and middlemen of various kmds. This northern ‘Indian’ group, 
which grew rather slowly throughout the 19th century by further small-scale 
immi gration, is m some respects comparable to the Straits Chmese. Thus, besides 
the high proportion of its members who are engaged m small tradmg activities, 
it has Its wealthy merchants who run the Indian Chamber of Commerce and a 

In 1957 the cotrresponding figure for the Federation alone was 926. 

However Tamil migration on a small scale can be traced back to the early 19th 
century, when labour was imported for the sugar and coffee plantattons of the $.$. 
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considerable propoiTion of men who are prominent in most walks of professional 
life. Also included in the northern ‘Indian’ category are the Punjabi and Sikh 
pohcemen and watchmen who have long been a distinctive feature of the Malayan 
urban scene. 

Today, however, well over 90 per cent of the total ‘Indian’ population of 
Malaya belongs to the southern Indian group, the main influx of which comcided 
with the rubber boom m the early years of the present century. The coolies, 
largely Tamils^® from the old Madras Presidency, were originally indentured for 
a three-year period at the expense of mdividual planters. In 1910 the Kangany 
system was introduced, under which selected people, usually foremen, were 
licensed to recruit labour m their native villages, and between the two World 
Wars this was supplemented by the Indian Imimgration Fund, mamtained by 
contributions from all Malayan employers of southern Indian labour, which 
provided free passages for mtendmg workers. However, m 1938 the Indian 
government put a stop to the assisted eimgration of Indian labourers to Malaya, 
though it still remained possible for Indians already domiciled there to bring 
their wives to the country.^® 

Owmg to Its nearness to their homeland, Penang was the main port of entry 
for the southern Indian immigrants. Nearly half the total ‘Indian’ population m 
Malaya is found m Selangor and Perak, and most of the remainder hve in the 
other west-coast states and settlements or in Smgapore; 39 per cent of the 
total in Malaya as a whole were returned as urban m 1947. 

Compared with the Chmese, the ‘Indian’ labourers were an even more transi- 
tory group and before the Second World War the average duration of their stay 
in Malaya was under three years. Smce then, however, there have been signs of 
greater permanence, and the 1947 Census showed that 49 8 per cent of the 
Indian commumty had been born m Malaya, as agamst 2i*i per cent m 1931, 
and that the sex ratio had meanwhile improved from 482 to 637 females per 
1,000 males. Moreover, so far as the Federation alone was concerned, this ratio 
rose still further to 743 in 1957, though it should be noted that such a figure 
remams significantly below its Chmese counterpart. 

Agam, relatively few of the southern Indian labourers have ever risen to any 
position of emmence m Malaya, and m this respect the difference between them 
and the Chmese is particularly sigmficant. For the latter, who came to Malaya 
entirely on their own initiative, unassisted and improtected by their own 
authorities, nevertheless built up the early tin industry and also branched out 
into almost every other kmd of economic activity imagmable. This remarkable 
self-reliance of the Chinese was in fact one reason why they were less popular 
than the more docile Indians as labour on European-run estates, and also why, 
m spite of the bitter ammosity shown to them as a group by the Japanese, they 
weathered the occupation with far smaller losses. 

Also Telugus and Malayalis. See Table 87. 

See Kondapi, pp. 43-4, and Thompson and Adloff, pp. 74-5. 
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Eurasians and Europeans respectively totalled 195I71 and 183958^^ in 1947. 
Most of the Eurasian famihesj as their surnames show^ date back to the Portu- 
guese and Dutch periods though they have spread from Malacca mto Singapore^ 
Penang and most of the mam towns of the peninsula, and nowadays habitually 
speak Enghsh.^^ Although the commumty is too small to play anything like so 
important a role as that of its counterpart in the old Netherlands Indies, several 
of Its members occupy influential positions, while the majority are employed in 
oflBice work of various kmds. Most of the Europeans are Bntons engaged m 
government service, planting, minmg and the various ramifications of business 
and commerce. That their numbers are so large m comparison with those in 
most other tropical ex-dependencies is a measure of both the wealth and im- 
portance of Malaya. And in 1947 the proportion of Europeans proper (0*32 per 
cent) and of Europeans plus Eurasians (o 65 per cent) were both appreciably 
higher than the correspondmg figures (respectively 0 07 per cent and o 40 per 
cent m 1930) m the former Netherlands Indies. More recent data are given in 
Table 88. 


II. THE MALAYAN PLURAL SOCIETY 

In the course of the last few decades the relationships between these several 
component elements m the Malayan plural society have imdergone a profound 
change. With the trend towards greater stability, marked by the rise in the 
percentage of locally born, m aU three major ethmc groups, the communities 
concerned have developed a much greater degree of internal cohesion. In the 
pioneer environment of Malaya many of the traditional divisions brought with 
them by the immigrants have tended to lose their significance. Thus Indonesians 
from all parts of the archipelago have become simply "Malays’, while both 
"Indians’ and Chinese have acquired a new measure of sohdarity with the growth 
of national consciousness in their respective homelands. And though this has 
been comphcated by the India/Pakistan issue on the one hand and the Com- 
mumst/Kuo Mm Tang struggle on the other, there is no eoubtmg the permanent 
effect of either the dechne m the importance of caste among the Indians over- 
seas or the mcrease in the teaching of Kuo Yu (the Chmese national language) 
m the Chmese schools. 

Thus, whereas m the past each commumty was so divided within itself that 
'divide et impera^ was a superfluous mjunction, today almost every issue m Malaya, 
however apparently innocuous, is apt to give nse to unexpected communal over- 
tones. In view of the changing structure of the population and the rising tide 
of nationahsm throughout Asia such a development was probably mevitable, 
but It was the deliberate playmg off of one commumty against another by the 

41,886 and 22,694 respectively m 1957 

In 1854 A R Wallace noted that the Eurasians of Malacca still spoke Portuguese. 
Robequam (D), p. 135. 
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TABLE 88 

MALAYA: CHANGING ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF 
POPULATION^ 1931-57 
All figures are percentages 


Community 

Federation of 
Malaya 

L_ 

Smgapore 

All Malaya 


1931 

1947 

1957 

1931 

1947 

1957 

1931 

1947 

1957 

Abongmes 

08 

0 70 

07 

0 0 

0 00 

0 0 

07 

0 60 

0 0 

Malays 

424 

43 35 

44*6 

6 8 

7 67 

n a 

37 8 

37 60 

n a 

Other Malaysians 

6 0 

5-41 

45 

5 0 

463 

n a 

5 9 

5 29 

n a 

All Malaysians 

492 

4946 

49 8 

II-8 

12-30 

13 6 

44 4 

43 49 

43 0 

Chinese 

Indians and 

33 9 

38 40 

372 

74 9 

77 61 

75 5 

39 2 

4470 

44 3 

Pakistanis 

15 I 

10 81 

II 3 

9 I 

7 33 

8 6 

143 

10 25 

10 6 

Europeans 

0 3 

0 20 

0 7 

I 5 

0 99 1 

0 7 

04 

0 32 

0 5 

Eurasians 

0 2 

0 20 

07 

I 2 

0 97 

0 7 

04 

0 33 

0 3 

Total (mcl others) 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 1 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


Sources Based on 1947 Census (Del Tufo), and 1957 Census (Fell). 
Note Abongmes are included m All Malaysians throughout 


Japanese^ followed immediately by the post-war declaration of Britain’s inten- 
tion to promote democratic self-government, which together brought thin gs to 
a head. The irony is that this should have come about precisely at the time when 
the Chinese had at last overtaken the Malays to become the largest single com- 
munity in the country (Table 88). 

In these circumstances, further comphcated as they soon were by economic 
difficulties and the outbreak of Communist terrorism, which was m some re- 
spects an extension of the Chinese civil war onto Malayan soil, it is under- 
standable that the British authorities felt it expedient to restrict immigration 
mto the country after 1946. More recently the Immigration Ordnances mtro- 
duced in both Smgapore and the Federation of Malaya in August 1953 virtually 
stopped the inflow of Chinese and Indians, apart from wives and children of 
persons already resident in Malaya. 

Thus the vital question now turns upon the relative rates of natural increase 
of the major communities m Malaya and in this respect the evidence available 
is not entirely conclusive. Tables 89 and 90 show lie crude birth- and death- 
rates and the resultant rate of natural mcrease m Smgapore and the Federation 
smce the War. By comparison with pre-war figures the most strikmg feature is 
that throughout Malaya the death-rate has been almost halved withm a mere 
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two decades^ and in Singapore today it is only slightly above that in most 
parts of Western Europe. But birth-rates remam extremely high among all the 
commumties, and there is as yet httle sign of any pronounced drop as a result 

TABLE 89 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA*. 

VITAL STATISTICS^ 1947 ^ 1953 AND 1955 

C 7 ude birth-- and death-rates^, natural increase rates^ per 1,000 
in all cases 



Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

Natural 

increase 


1947 

1953 

1955 

1947 

1953 

1955 

1947 

1953 

1955 

Malaysians 

41 4 

45 I 

45 1 

243 

145 

14 0 

17-1 

30-6 

31 I 

Chinese . 

440 

42-1 

40 6 

143 

10-2 

9-0 

29-7 

31-9 

31 6 

Indians and Pakistanis 
Total 

49-1 

442 

43 9 

15-8 

10 9 

9 5 

33-3 

33-3 

34 4 

(including others) . 

43 0 

43 7 

43 0 

19 4 

12 4 

II -5 

23-6 

31 3 

31 5 


Sources: 1947 Census, and Federation of Malaya Annual Reports, 


TABLE 90 


SINGAPORE: VITAL STATISTICS, I9473 1953 ^ND I955 



Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

Natural 

increase 


1947 

1953 

1955 

1947 

1953 

1955 

1947 

1953 

1955 

Malaysians 

48 09 

53 15 

5629 

17-83 

1449 

13 15 

30 26 

38 66 

43-14 

Chinese . 

46 10 

48 48 

4649 

12 84 

9 87 

826 

33-26 

38 61 

3823 

Indians and Pakistams 
Total 

4476 

45 36 

4699 

12-73 

9 33 

7-55 

32 03 

36 03 

39-44 

(including others) . 

00 

00 

lr\ 

00 

VO 

00 

4776 

13-34 

i 

10 31 

873 

32-54 

38 37 

3903 


Sources: 1947 Census, and Colony of Singapore Annual Reports, 
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of urbanization though most urban birth-rates are a little lower than those in 
rural areas Until recently, therefore, the view has been widely held that smce 
urban death-rates were distmctly lower than rural death-rates, natural increase 
would favour the Chmese as the most urbanized of the main commumties. 
However, the figures shown m Tables 89 and 90 do not entirely bear this out, 
and the situation contams too many variables such as, for example, the rate of 
improvement m rural hygiene, for any confident predictions to be made.^^ The 
latest figures of total populations by commumty m 1957 imply that the Chinese 
and Malays are increasmg at virtually identical rates, and there is as yet no 
reason to assume that this neck-and-neck race will not continue mdefimtely. 
The ‘Indians* now appear to have made up most of the ground lost durmg the 
War, but it is highly unlikely that they will ever challenge the lead of either of 
the other two mam groups. 

In the meantime, the total rate of natural mcrease of the population as a whole 
(c. 39 per 1,000 m Singapore and c. 32 per 1,000 in the Federation) can only be 
described as formidable, and m view of the relatively low average age of both 
populations no sudden decrease is to be expected.®^ All-told it would appear 
that the population of Malaya has increased some twenty-fold durmg the past 
150 years, and the average density per square mile (158 m 1958) of this formerly 
almost uninhabited penmsula is now well above the average for South-east Asia. 

In a geographical sense this growth has continued to be very unevenly dis- 
tributed, and the resultant pattern is extremely complex. Dobby has spoken of 
Malaya’s ‘cellular’ rather than ‘plural’ soaety, with different cultural, Imguistic, 
ethnic and economic commumties hvmg in their separate ways m different parts 
of the peninsula.^^ In the past this was undoubtedly true and it is still fair to 
say that the north and the north-east includmg Patani are thickly populated 
and overwhelmmgly Malay, the rest of the east also predommantly Malay though 
much more sparsely inhabited, and only the tm and rubber belt completely 
mixed. But it also remams to be noted that the tm and rubber belt is the economic 
and pohtical centre of gravity of the coimtry, with the highest density of popu- 
lation and by far the greatest concentration of wealth. And within this region 
not only are all the ethmc groups hving together m the closest geographical 
pro ximi ty, but both Chmese and Malays are also to some extent spreadmg the 
range of their economic activities into fields which were formerly regarded as the 
special preserves of the other. 

Nevertheless, it is still true that while the Chmese and ‘Indians’ are both 
urban and rural in their distribution, the Malays belong overwhelmmgly to the 
latter category. This situation is illustrated m Table 91, based on the 1947 and 

As Tables 89 and 90 show, Singapore’s crude birth-rate is higher than that of the 
Federation, though this difference is related to the abnormally high proportion of young 
and early middle-aged persons now hvmg m Smgapore 

For a more detailed analysis see Smith, T E , Chapter 6 

®^A Family Plannmg Association has been formed m Smgapore with government 
assistance, it advises those who seek its help. ss Dobby (H), p 136. 
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„ TABLE 91 

MALAYA: TOWN AND COMMUNITY, I947 AND I957 


Percentage of community classed Percentage of urban population 

as urban belonging to each community 



1947 

1957 


1947 

1957 

Malaysians . 

14-1 

22 

Malaysians . 

• 174 

23 

Chinese 

• 537 

73 

Chinese 

. 68 3 

64 

Indians and Pahstams 

• 390 

42 

Indians 

. II 4 

II 


Source* Based on 1947 Census (Del Tufo) and 1957 Census (Fell). 

Note that 1957 figures are Federation only. 

1957 Census which classified all agglomerations of over 1,000 inhabitants as towns. 

On this basis the Chinese percentage has smce risen considerably as a result of 
the resettlement programme, for most of the New Villages come within the urban 
category.^® But although the percentage of Malaysians m towns is still the 
lowest. Its rate of mcrease is now the most rapid of the three commumties, and 
this trend is clearly mdicative of the great strides which the Malaysians have 
been makmg m recent years. 

On the basis of the Census criterion the urban percentage of the total popu- 
lation rose from 29 5 m 1931 to 35*1 m 1947, and in the Federation alone to 
42-5 m 1957. However, if a figure of 10,000 be taken as the urban criterion, the 
percentage in the Federation alone was only 26 2 m 1957, though in Malaya as 
a whole it was approximately 34. In either case, therefore, it is evident that 
Malaya has a much higher urban percentage than any other country m Asia 
except Japan, Yet, as has already been seen, this is not accompamed by a cor- 
respondmgly high degree of mdustriahzation for in Vheland’s words, ^the urban 
population exists to serve the needs of a large rural producmg component’ - a 
state of affairs radically different from, if not the converse of, those existmg m 
Europe and North America In fact the high degree of urbanization m Malaya 
has arisen through the centralization of the admmistrative, supply, marketmg 
and transport services required by a rural population engaged largely m produc- 
tion for export, and mdustrial development is still only m its infancy. 

Nearly all the mam towns (Table 92 and Figs. 89 and 91) and certainly the 
four largest were origmaUy the creation of non-Malays durmg the past two 
hundred years, and even Malacca and Johore Bahru are preponderantly non- 
Malaysian m their population today. Moreover, all but one shown m the table 
are situated m the tm and rubber belt and aU but three of them origmated as 
either ports or mining towns. The latter, which have sprung up m the past 
hundred years, are all, with the exception of Kuala Lumpur, remarkably alike 
in their rectangular street plans and the monotony of all but their most recent 
architecture. 

See above, p 609 
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Vheland (B), p 74 




TOTAL POPULATION - ALL COMMUNITIES 
• 10,000 - 20,000 

■ 20.000-50.000 

• 50,000-200.000 

■ OVER 200,000 



(B) 1921 



(D) 1947 


STATES AND SETTLEMENTS ^ 

CHINESE ALONE OUTNUMBER MALAYS 

□ CHINESE AND INDIANS TOGETHER 
OUTNUMBER MALAYS 

□ MALAYS OUTNUMBER CHINESE AND 
INDIANS TOGETHER 


Fig 9i----Makya' urbam2ation and commumtyj 1911-1947 
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TABLE 92 

MALAYA: POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Town 

1947 

1957 

Town 

1947 

1957 

Smgapore 

679,659 

912,343 

Johore Bahru 

38,826 

74.909 

Kuala Lumpur 

I 75 j 96 i 

316,230 

Malacca 

54.507 

69,848 

Penang (Georgetown) 

189,068 

234,903 

Alor Star 

32,404 

525915 

Ipoh 

80,894 

125,770 

Seremban 

35.274 

52.091 

Klang* 

333506 

75.649 

Taipmg 

41,361 

48,206 


Sources: Based on 1947 Census (Del Tufo), and 1957 Census (Fell). 
* Note: In 1957 Klang included Port Swettenham. 


Since the closing years of the 19th century several of these towns, namely 
Taiping and later Ipoh in Perak, Kuala Lumpur in Selangor, Seremban in 
Negri Sembilan and Johore Bahru have served as capitals of the Malay states 
in question,^® though m some cases the Sultans’ residences still remam at the 
older river-mouth kampongs as they do m Kelantan and Trengganu where there 
has been no change m the position of the capitals. In this situation is epitomized 
the crucial problem of the relationship between the Malays and the other com- 
mumties inhabitmg the country today. For so long as the Malay culture re- 
mains primarily rural, no town or city properly so called can be a wholly repre- 
sentative focus for the Malay way of life.^® Meanwhile, since mdependence the 
capital of Pahang has agam been moved, from Kuala Lipis to Kuantan, and that 
of Selangor is also to be moved, from Kuala Lumpur to Klang. 

HI. KUALA LUMPUR AND SINGAPORE 

Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federation, provides the test case. Already 
smce the 1880s the capital of Selangor, the town which had been no more than 
a handful of squahd imners’ huts in the seventies was made the F.M.S. capital 
m 1896, mainly because of its central position within the tm belt as it then was. 
As the years went by, the rapidly extendmg road network was made to focus on the 
town, which was meanwhile laid out in a spacious maimer with impressive 
government buildings in pseudo-Muslim style. From a mere 25,000 in 1900, 
its population grew in step with the economic development of the F.M S. at 
large, and today it is m the vicimty of 325,000. But notwithstandmg the domes 
of the old Secretariat and the mmarets of the railway station, 62 per cent of the 
population is Chinese, another 17 per cent Indian, and both Malays and Other 
Malaysians combmed accoimt for only 15 per cent of the total. 

In fact the Malay percentage of Kuala Lumpur’s population is not strikmgly 

Kuala Lipis in Pahang is similar in character to these, though it hes outside the tin 
and rubber belt proper See above, note li Prior to Kuala Lipis, Pekan was the capital of 
Pahang 

Cf the situation in Wales, where agam the indigenous culture is rural, and the only 
real aties, t e those of the South Wales coalfield, contam a high proportion of migrants 
from other parts of the British Isles. 
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104“E 


103°40'E 



I03“40'E 104'E'* 

Fig. 92 — Singapore island 


higher than that of Singapore mumcipahty (ii per cent), and the mam difference 
in the ethnic ratios of the two cities hes m Singapore’s lower proportion of 
Indians (8 per cent) and still greater preponderance of Chmese (78 per cent).*^^ 
But there are other and no less important differences between the two cities, 
and m particular the much larger size of Smgapore, and the general character 
of Its architecture are more characteristic of the great ports of the Chma coast, 
like Shanghai and Hong Kong, than of the Malay pemnsula nearby. 

Singapore has been excellently planned and m this respect, as m so many 
others, its primary debt is to Raffles who laid it out with pamstaking care, and 
allocated separate residential zones to each of the mam commumties which he 
hoped to see established there. Thus the original European nucleus was on a 
spacious and well-dramed site near government headquarters at Fort Cannmg, 
though m modem times European houses have become much more widely 
dispersed m the hillier areas farther north. By contrast, the mam Malay area 
lies to the east of the aty centre in a typical kuala locality, between the Rochore 
river and the coast. Withm this neighbourhood both Kampong Java and Kam- 
pong Boyan grew up in the 19th century besides the earher Malay, Bugmese and 
Arab settlements. The Chinese, on the other hand, were allotted a central area 
adjacent to the early mercantile core, and the Indians also at first estabhshed 

Note that these Singapore percentages refer to 1947. 
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themselves alongside this, before spreading out in more recent times in com- 
pany with the Chmese, mto the area adjoining the docks and the railway 
termmus. 

Such a summary description however does less than justice to the extra- 
ordmary variety of the Smgapore scene. As befits its nodahty both m relation to 
South-east Asia and also to world-wide shippmg routes, Smgapore is m every 
sense a cosmopohtan aty, and beside the more numerous Chinese, Indians and 
Malaysians, its resident and floating population probably includes atizens of 
every important country in the world. In this respect, notwithstanding its 19th- 
century ongm and predommantly East Asian colourmg, it is perhaps best com- 
pared with Constantmople (Istanbul), whose geographical situation also is m 
many respects strikmgly similar. Certainly the contrast between Smgapore and 
the much qmeter, almost garden-city capital of the Federation is still apparent, 
notwithstandmg the rapidity with which the latter is growmg. 

In addition to the port and aty proper, moreover, the naval base on the northern 
coast of the island serves still further to emphasize the extra-Malayan mterests 
of Smgapore. Although from the outset Raffles mtended Smgapore to be a great 
naval station, it was not xmtil after the First World War that this plan was put 
mto effect. Two factors combmed to brmg about the change. In the first place 
the maease m size of capital ships had resulted in the strategically dangerous 
situation that no British naval dock- or repair-yards capable of handlmg the 
Royal Navy’s larger vessels existed at any point between Malta and Sydney. 
And secondly, the termmation of the Anglo-Japanese Alhance meant that neither 
India nor Australasia could be regarded as entirely secure agamst naval attack 
m the future. 

Under the terms of the Washmgton agreements of 1921 it was laid down that 
the British Empire (along with the United States and Japan) should maintam 
the statm quo with regard to fortifications and naval bases within the Pacific 
realm. But by definition the latter was bounded on the west by the noth meridian 
(E), and Singapore therefore lay outside its terms of reference. FoUowmg the 
Imperial Conference m 1923, the deasion was taken to estabhsh a new base 
at Smgapore, capable of handlmg the largest capital ships afloat. Work on 
this task began two years later, with New Zealand, Hong Kong and the Malay 
States as well as the United Kmgdom contributing to the cost, and Austraha 
undertakmg to develop Darwm as a link between Smgapore and Sydney. The 
base was built on the Johore Straits, immediately to the east of the new cause- 
way, three-quarters of a mile long, which cames the road, railway and water 
pipe-lme between Johore Bahru and Smgapore Island. A few miles to the east 
the R.A.F. estabhshed the Seletar air base. 

Rarely if ever have the strategic functions of any base been so completely 
misunderstood by the general pubhc as were those of Smgapore. Yet, wntmg 
m 1938, Brigadier (then Major) D. H. Cole gave a sober appraisal of its sigm- 
ficance when he stated: 
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‘It IS nothing more than a means by which, m the last resort, Bntam could 
utihze part of her naval strength to protect the British and Dominion 
mterests m the south-west quadrant of the Pacific/^^ 

That the Japanese would be able to acquire an air base at Saigon within 
bombing range of Singapore, and that practically the whole of Britam’s striking 
power would be pinned down thousands of miles away before the first shot was 
fired in the Pacific War, were circumstances which could scarcely have been 
foreseen, but m the event they reduced the utihty of the Smgapore base to 
vanishing pomt in the campaigns of 1941-2. 

Despite the profound changes m mihtary techmques and the post-war advance 
of Commumst power half-way down the Indochmese pemnsula in a manner 
which to many recalled Japan^s line of progress m 194I5 there has been no official 
inclination to play down the strategic importance of Smgapore m recent years. 
Indeed, following the decision to withdraw the headquarters of the British Far 
Eastern Fleet from Hong Kong, and the endmg of British control over the naval 
and air bases of Ceylon in 1957, Smgapore, with its naval base and four mihtary 
airfields, remams the only major focus of British armed strength east of 
Cyprus.^2 

In view of these manifold external mterests,^^ it is hardly surprismg that the 
supporters of a pohcy of Malay paramountcy should always have opposed 
any suggestion that Smgapore should become the capital of a united Malaya, 
and smce the war these views have been even more strongly held by both 
British officials and the Malayan nationahst leaders. Yet Smgapore’s ties with 
the rest of Malaya are deep and abidmg. Ever smce the 1820s it has been Malaya’s 
principal town, and although its banks, warehouses and docks grew up to serve 
South-east Asia as a whole, they have performed more duties today for the 
Federation of Malaya than for any other smgle country. Moreover, while Kuala 
Lumpur is the focus of the Malayan road network and m some sense also of the 
railway system, Smgapore is the major centre of coastal shippmg routes, which 
contmue to play a vital part in the pattern of circulation, and it still remams the 
leadmg port handling the Federation’s overseas trade. 

FmaUy, Singapore is Malaya’s only great metropohs, with a population 
approximately treble that of Kuala Lumpur. As a major pomt of call for inter- 
national air and shippmg Imes, Smgapore forms an excellent ‘head-link’^^ with 
the outside world, and notwithstandmg the settmg up of a new division of the 

Cole, D H , Imperial Mihtary Geography^ 9th ediuon, 1938, pp 168-9. 

The graving dock at the naval base can take ships up to 1,000 ft length and 125 ft 
depth, which covers all existing British warships. There are four floating docks, with nominal 
hftmg powers rangmg from 800 to 15,500 tons, and facihties for refittmg warships up to and 
includmg cruisers. The two mam air stations are Changi, the H Q of the Far East Air 
Force, and Seletar, an R A.F mamtenance base The Times^ April 16, 1956 

The ofl&ce of the (British) Special Commissioner for South-east Asia was also set up 
in Smgapore after the Second World War The main task of this commission was to 
co-ordmate pohcy m Malaya and the Bnush Borneo territories. See below, p 683. 

See Spate (B), pp. 622-31. 
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Uxuversity of Malaya ia Kuala Lumpur/^ an important part of that institution 
still remamed in Singapore, which is also the locus of the new Nanyang Chinese 
Umversity. 

Yet mention of the Umversity of Malaya recalls the crucial problem which 
remains unsolved. For, out of a total student population in September 1958 of 
I3615 drawn from the whole of the country^ 1,021 were Chmese, 221 Indians, 
140 Ceylonese and only 18 1 Malaysians.^ 

IV. THE POLITICAL PATTERN 

When the Second World War came to an end, the British, whose decision to 
grant Domimon status to the Indian Empire had imphcitly sealed the fate of 
colonialism throughout South-east Asia as well, were faced with a pecuharly 
awkward problem in Malaya. For, as a result partly of its pohtical fragmentation 
into S.S., F,M.S. and unfederated States, and more fundamentally of its ethnic 
heterogeneity, this vital peninsula at the heart of South-east Asia appeared, m 
contrast to the surrounding countries, to lack any really cohesive national move- 
ment. 

In view of the manner m which the British recognized the nationahst aspir- 
ations of both Ceylon and Burma, as well as of the altogether more powerful 
Indian empire, there was no reason to dispute the sincerity of their repeated 
professions of willingness to grant mdependence to Malaya also, as soon as the 
latter should prove capable of exercising it effectively. And mdeed it was evident 
that in such a course of action lay the metropohtan power’s only real chance of 
mamtainmg its legitimate economic and strategic mterests m this critical region. 
The difficulty, however, was to find a means of puttmg this pohcy mto operation. 

In theory the most desirable course would have been to abohsh the old pohtical 
sub-divisions which had contributed so much to the country’s wartime collapse 
and, within the framework of a newly unified state, to seek to build up a sense 
of Malayan nationahty and loyalty among all the permanent population, re- 
gardless of ethnic origm. But the obstacles to the realization of such a pohcy 
were formidable. Although the relative importance of the Tndian’ population, 
never in any case very great, seemed to be declining with the fall in numbers, 
the mtensified rivalry between Malays and Chmese, which had developed under 
the stress of the occupation and of the more rapid increase of the Chinese, made 
It extremely difficult to achieve inter-communal harmony. Moreover, it was 
widely beheved that if truly representative government were to be mtroduced 
under these conditions, the Chinese by virtue of their numerical ascendancy 
would dominate the country’s politics as they already dominated its economic 

The Kuala Lumpur division of the Umversity of Malaya was opened in September 
1957 - 

In 1961 the Umversity split mto two separate mstitutions, namely the Umversity of 
Malaya (Kuala Lumpur) and the Umversity of Smgapore 

The number of Tudians’ has smce risen agam, but not perhaps to a sufficient ex- 
tent to mvahdate this argument 
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life. And in such circumstances the outlook for the Malays* would be bleak 
indeed. 

The simplest way of allaying the Malays’ fear of bemg outpaced m their own 
country by the Chmese was to avoid the complete unification of Malaya, and 
instead to divide the country m such a manner as to leave the Malays m the 
lead in one part of it. Thus, as outhned on page 604, the whole of the former 
Federated and unfederated Malay States, together with Maaccla, Penang 
and Province Wellesley were formed mto the Malayan Umon of April 1946, 
while Singapore, with its ‘economic and soaal interests distinct from those of 
the mainland’, was kept apart as a separate Crown Colony ‘at least for the time 
being’.^® 

Clearly the most critical of these distinctive interests of Smgapore was the 
preponderantly Chinese character of its population, though, as has already been 
seen, the Malay percentage in the city was httle lower than that m Kuala Lumpur 
or mdeed m most of the mam penmsular towns (Fig. 89). Altogether, however, 
Smgapore in 1947 contamed some 730,000 Chinese, representmg 27 9 per cent of 
the total Chinese population in Malaya, and by excluding these from the 
Malayan Umon it became possible to leave the Malays as appreaably the largest 
single community withm the latter. Nevertheless, as Table 88 shows, they did 
not even then form an absolute majority, and this meant that, while Smgapore 
island was left with its mainly Chmese population, the Malayan Umon 
retained all the problems of a plural society, and it stiU remamed to be seen 
whether or not the latter could be welded into a coherent Malayan nation. 

That it was the ongmal mtention of the British to promote ‘Malayan’ - 
and not exclusively Malays® - nationhood m the Umon was evident from the 
whole character of the mstitutions proposed. Under the Union constitution the 
Malay rulers were relegated to a subordmate position, and it was made clear 
that the British Crown was to provide the focus of loyalty for aU the mhabitants 
of this newly muted - if simultaneously decapitated - coimtry. A common 
Malayan Union citizenship was proposed, which would be open to all persons 
bom in Malaya, irrespective of race or creed, and to all foreign-born persons 
who had resided there for ten out of the fifteen years precedmg 1942.®*^ 

However, these proposals, which would have admitted almost the whole 
Chinese and ‘Indian’ population, as well as all the Malays, to pohtical rights, 
were opposed by the Malays who also strongly resented the lowermg of the 
status of their rulers. Accordingly, after mtense and prolonged controversy, 

Malayan Union and Singapore, statement of policy on future constitution^ Cmd 6724, 
p 3, para 5 With Singapore were included Christmas Island (pop. 1,306 m 1940) and 
the Cocos (Keehng) Islands (pop 1,142). The Cocos (Keehng) Islands, which are im- 
portant for their airfield and cable station en route to Austraha, were ceded to Austraha 
in 1955, and similar arrangements were made m 1958 for Christmas Island, which con- 
tams some mmor phosphate deposits. Labuan became part of North Borneo when the 
latter became a Crown Colony m July 1946 

In local parlance a ‘Malayan’ is anyone who makes Malaya his home. 

Camell (A), p. 507. 
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the Malayan UniOn was replaced in February 1948 by a new Federation of 
Malaya. Under the new constitution the jurisdiction of the rulers was restored, 
and a new federal citizenship introduced on terms which excluded a majority 
of the non-Malaysian population. 

This change, while meeting most of the Malay objections to the Umon, 
understandably failed to satisfy many Chmese, and though there is no evidence to 
suggest that it was responsible for the terrorist movement which broke out a few 
months later, the feehng of agam being treated as second-class atizens in a 
country which had been largely built up by their efforts explains why the Chmese 
commumty as a whole were unwillmg to offer the wholehearted co-operation 
which the government needed if the campaign against the terrorists were to be 
quickly suppressed. 

For this reason, therefore, the British authorities soon found themselves 
compelled once again to reconsider their course of action, and to seek more 
effective ways of promotmg a sturdy sense of Malayan nationhood, without 
which progress of any kmd seemed impossible. The new pohcy which took 
shape after 1949 started from the premise that, so long as pohncal power re- 
mamed primarily the preserve of the Malays and economic strength no less the 
monopoly of the Chinese, the deadlock would be complete. Accordmgly, besides 
settmg up a new system of inter-raaal primary schools, in which all com- 
mumties were to be ‘Malayanized’ by education in Enghsh and Malay, the 
government concentrated its attention on buildmg up the economic strength of 
the Malays, notably by means of R.LD.A.,®^ while at the same time trymg to 
persuade them to accept a wider basis of citizenship which would admit a much 
higher proportion of non-Malays to pohtical rights. 

All thmgs considered, this pohcy has met with encouragmg success. With a 
view to contesting the first federal elections in 1955, the three leading com- 
munal organizations, the Umted Malays National Organization, the Malayan 
Chmese Association and the Malayan Indian Congress, formed an Alhance 
which won a sweepmg victory, gaining 51 out of the 52 elected seats on the 
Legislative Council. On the strength of this, the new government pressed for a 
speedy transfer of sovereignty, and on August 31, 1957, when the end of the 
‘Emergency’ was m sight, the Federation of Malaya achieved its mdependence. 
Besides rem ainin g a member of the Commonwealth and of the Sterhng Area, 
though not of S.E.A.T.O., mdependent Malaya has signed a defence treaty with 
Britam whereby the latter is permitted to lease a number of mihtary bases, and to 
station British and other Commonwealth troops on Malayan soil for purposes of 
local and regional defence.®^ 

Notwithstandmg the current stability of the popularly elected government. 

See above, pp. 626-7. Meanwhile the Communist ‘Emergenc3r’ was tackled by the 
methods described on pp 575 and 609 

1 e. the defence of Hong Kong, the Federation of Malaya, Smgapore and the British 
Borneo territories, but not the other S E A T O temtones 
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however, many senous problems remam unsolved, and in particular it seems 
that the Malayan Chinese Assoaation, however representative it may be of the 
older Chinese, has less appeal to a majority of the younger generation.^^ 
Whether the loyalties of this mcreasingly important section of the population 
can be won by the new regime remains to be seen. Under the new constitution 
all persons, regardless of race, who are born in the Federation after mdependence 
become citizens by law, and it is still possible for others to obtam citizenship if 
they have resided there for at least eight out of the precedmg twelve years. But 
at the same time there is no mistakmg the fact that the Malays are treated in 
some ways as preferred citizens. Thus the constitution guarantees them the 
main share in the pubhc service, and their privileged rights in respect of land 
tenure have been made permanent. Moreover, Malay is the state language, and 
neither Chmese nor Indian languages may be used m Parhament; and although 
It IS stated that Malaya is a secular state it is nevertheless specified m the 
constitution that Islam is the state religion. What these arrangements will mean 
in practice tune alone will show, but they are not wholly consistent with the aim 
suggested by one Indian member of parhament of makmg the Federation mto 
an ‘Asian Switzerland’. 

Admittedly the provisions of the new constitution are not the only obstacles 
which stand m the way of such a consummation. For while there is a superficial 
similarity m the character of Malaya and Switzerland as multi-hngual states, 
each of whose major component groups has close affinities with still larger groups 
outside, the parallel cannot be taken much further. For Switzerland’s is not a 
plural society, and many of the recent immigrants to Malaya have not yet had 
the time in which to develop loyalties to then land of domicile strong enough to 
counteract the ties of blood and culture which bind many of them to other lands 
of origin. 

In this context it remams to add that, while Mr. Nehru has explicitly told the 
Indians in Malaya that they must choose between the two nationalities open to 
them, the willingness of the Pekmg regime as expressed m 1955, to adopt a 
similar pohcy towards the Chinese in Indonesia has not as yet been extended to 
Malaya.®^ And, in view of the much greater influence which the Chmese wield 
m the latter country, it is by no means certam that Peking has any intention of 
applying this pohcy there. 

In these circumstances the reluctance of the Malays in the Federation to 
grant full pohtical parity to the already economically stronger Chmese is at 
least understandable, as likewise has been their past reluctance to enter into 
closer pohtical relationships with Singapore such as the latter has repeatedly 
suggested. 

Here, admittedly, more is mvolved than the unwilhngness of the Federation 
Malays to add another milhon or so Chinese to then population and thus 
lose even the measure of Malay preponderance which they still possessed. For 
See also Camell (E), pp 315-30. See above, p. 386. 
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hitherto the British government has made clear its unwillingness to contemplate 
losmg control over the Singapore base^ havmg already lost those in Ceylon. In 
these circumstances^ the most it was prepared to offer has been that Singapore 
should become mtemaUy self-govemmg while Britain retains control over its 
external relations and defence^ and mtemal security is safeguarded by a joint 
British-Smgapore council on which a representative of the Federation has the 
castmg vote.^^ 

This new status came into effect m June 1959, following a general election in 
which the left-wing People’s Action Party won 43 out of the 51 seats m the new 
Legislative Council. The P.A.P.3 which claims to oppose both Communism 
and imperiahsm^ is in favour of a merger with the Federation^ which it has tried 
to WOO5 inter aha by makmg Malay and not Chinese the national language of 
Smgapore. But its original pohcies in respect of socialization and its aims of 
developmg Singapore as the mam mdustnal centre within a united Malaya were 
not popular m government circles m Kuala Lumpur^ while its related plan to 
press for the withdrawal of British bases after the merger had been effected runs 
counter to expressed British policy and raises the further question of how to 
provide alternative sources of mcome for the 10 to 25 per cent of its population 
who depend directly or mdirectly on the employment afforded by the British 
armed services. 

Only time wiU show whether Britam’s post-war pohcy towards Malaya has 
been wisely conceived, and meanwhile the Federation and Smgapore have until 
recently been going their separate ways. Thus the Federation government has 
striven at home to close the socio-economic gap which still divides the rural 
Malays from the largely urban Chinese and Indians, and abroad to foster greater 
cohesion withm South-east Asia as a whole. Significantly its first overtures in 
the latter connexion were made to the fellow-Malaysian states of Indonesia and 
the Phihppmes, but in view of Indonesian reactions the origmal plan to estabhsh 
a treaty relationship has been dropped and the intention now is to develop a 
looser Assoaation of South-east Asian States, consistmg imtially of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Thailand and the Phihppines.^^ 

While economic as well as pohtical motives are mvolved it seems that anxiety 
regarding the growmg might of China is one of the drivmg forces behmd this 
movement towards regional co-operation. At the same time, however, a related 
though not an identical fear has tended until recently to prevent the Federation 
from agreemg to Smgapore’s suggestion that the two Malayan states should 
merge. In this respect the Federation has faced a dilemma. From a purely local 
pomt of view there is no doubt that the Federation would find it much easier to 

Under the new constitution Smgapore is styled a State, not a Crown Colony, and 
has a Malayan-born Head of State, with the utle of Yang di-pertuan Negara The senior 
British representative is styled the Umted Kmgdom Commissioner for Smgapore and 
Commissioner-General for South-east Asia. This office replaces that of Special Commis- 
sioner for South-east Asia. See p 654, note 43 

This association, popularly known as A S.A , was set up on July 31, 1961 
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pursue its chosen and eminently reasonable pohcies withm the confines of the 
territory which it now possesses than to run the risk of jeopardizmg their 
success by agreemg to a merger with Singapore, Meanwhile^ however^ the present 
Smgapore administration has been encouraging the population of that island^ 
overwhelmingly Chinese in ethnic composition though it is^ to develop a 
Malayan consciousness and culture^ representmg m effect a fusion of all the major 
elements found within Malaya as a whole. But it is only within that wider context 
that such a pohcy can^ in the long run, succeed, and if Smgapore were to 
continue to be kept apart from the Federation the time might come when the 
majority of its people would look elsewhere for a focus for their loyalties, as m 
fact a significant proportion has already begun to do. 

Indeed the lack of any comprehensible raison d^etre for Singapore as an 
isolated city state is the basic cause of the already serious pohtical instabihty 
there, and this in turn is reflected m chronic labour disputes which threaten 
to undermine the very basis of its economy. Certainly, as the history of both 
Dantzig and Trieste shows, the city state has become an anachronism m the 
modern world, and the more recent experience of Britain m Cyprus is no more 
encouragmg as regards the strategic value of bases m pohtically distiprbed 
territones. 

This bemg so, it has of late seemed mcreasmgly portentous that the hnch-pm 
of South-east Asia’s defences should be situated on this tmy island contanung 
the greatest smgle concentration of Chmese in the whole of the Nan Yang. And 
It is perhaps the greatest of all the many paradoxes which Malaya presents that 
the supreme memorial to Sir Stamford Raffles, the first and most illustrious of 
Bntam’s numerous Malyophile proconsuls, should be this predominantly 
Chmese metropohs. 

In these circumstances it is therefore all the more heartemng to record the 
recent transformation of the local pohtical scene smce 1961. For m May of that 
year the Prime Minister of the Federation of Malaya, Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
mvited the Prune Munster of Singapore, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, to begm pre- 
liminary discussions on the future constitutional relationship between the two 
territories, and since then both parties have moved steadily towards the reahza- 
tion of a pohtical merger. Moreover, accordmg to decisions finally reached in 
July 1962, both territories, together with the British Borneo territories, are to 
form a new Federation of Malaysia not later than August 31, 1963. The far- 
reaching imphcations of this plan are discussed m the closmg section of the next 
chapter. 
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The social geography section of this chapter was written before the Report on 
the 1957 Census (Fell) became available, and although some modifications have 
since been made in the hght of the latter, the basic material remams that provided 
by the 1947 Census Report (Del Tufo), supplemented particularly by the works 
of two other demographers, namely Vlieland (the Supermtendent of the 1931 
Census) and Smith. 

On the aboriginal population Skeat and Blagden is a major source, as are 
Purcell (C) (D) on the Chmese and Kondapi on the Indians, while Dobby (A) (B) 
(C) (D) (H) (N) (O), Fryer (A), Hodder (C) (D) (E) and Ooi (B) aU make im- 
portant contributions to the social geography of Malaya, as does Freedman to 
its sociology. 

On pre-war pohtical geography the thesis by Dobby was a pioneer study, 
while on the post-war pohtical situation the papers by Camell (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 
are indispensable, as is Purcell’s book (F), and agam I have made considerable 
use of my own material m Steel and Fisher. 

It wiU be apparent from the above hst and the corresponding ones in Chapters 
17 and 18 that the specifically geographical hterature on Malaya is particularly 
rich. For this the credit must go largely to the work of the Departments of 
Geography m the Umversities of Malaya and of Smgapore, whose jomt pubhca- 
tion The Journal of Tropical Geography is particularly important m this coimex- 
lon. 


Addenda, 

Note the followmg new works on Malaya. Physical geography: Carter, 
Nossm, and Ho, Robert, historical geography Wheatley (K); history: Cowan 
(B); economic development: Federation of Malaya Second Five Year Plan^ 
Singapore Development Plan; social and pohtical geography: Sandhu (A) (B), 
Sendut, and McGee; general geography: Fryer (H). 
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CHAPTER 20 


British Borneo 




I. THE PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL SETTING 

Besides the Federation of Malaya and Singapore^ the historic British sphere in 
Malaysia also included the larger area of some 80^000 square miles comprising 
Sarawak^ North Borneo and Brunei.^ However^ while the Federation and 
Smgapore have now obtamed complete or qualified independence^ the Borneo 
territories remam at a less advanced stage of political evolution^ and this 
m turn is a reflection of the way in which until very recently they have been 
largely by-passed by the economic and social forces which were transforming the 
Malayan scene. 

Geographical facts alone cannot wholly explam this retardation of British 
Borneo vis-^a-vis the Malay pemnsula. Thus, while the latter obviously owes a 
great deal to its focal position withm South-east Asia, the northern frmge of 
Borneo, flanking both the South Chma Sea and the mam route south from Chma 
and Japan, via the Sulu Sea, to eastern Indonesia and Austraha, can hardly be 
described as remote. 

Moreover, while British Borneo contams only a low percentage of good 
agricultural land, much of the territory is no less smtable intrmsically for rubber 
cultivation than is the Malay pemnsula, and it has m addition an abundance of 
forest products and a variety of mmeral deposits. On the other hand the region 
certainly suffers from the almost complete absence of good harbours along the 
north-west coast, except for the offshore island of Labuan, and although the 
situation m this respect is very much better along the more remote north-east 
coast, both shores, like that of eastern Malaya, suffer from exposure to the 
NE monsoon which presents great hazards to navigation durmg the ‘winter’ 
months.^ 

Despite Its apparent arbitrarmess, the 19th-century division of Borneo into a 
British and a Dutch sphere was geographically sound. For as we have already 
seen. South-east Asia is a region m which the land divides but the sea unites, 

^ The areas of the individual territories (square miles) are: Brunei 2,225, Sarawak 
47,4985 North Borneo 29,387 (mcluding Labuan 40). 

* The north-west coast also expenences rough seas from the SW monsoon, and most 
stations there get their maximum rainfall between May and September. Total amounts 
are mostly from 100 to 180 in. per annum For further consideration of the climate of 
British Borneo, which may be characterized throughout as equatorial monsoon, see 
above. Chapter 7 
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and the boundary'^ between the two pohtical spheres follows the main NW/SE 
water-partmg or related uplands for most of its length. 

Thus dehimted, British Borneo hes wholly to the north of the structural core 
of the island, and the mam pattern of its rehef is determmed by the axes of Terti- 
ary foldmg, running in a senes of parallel curves from E/W m western Sarawak, 
through NE/SW in eastern Sarawak and Brunei, to NNE/SSW m British North 
Borneo, beyond which the hne is contmued via the Sulu arcs into the western 
Philippines. While the surface rocks withm this belt contam some older material, 
Mesozoic and more especially Tertiary formations predommate, with sandstones 
and limestones as perhaps the most characteristic of all. Assoaated with this 
structure is the occurrence of petroleum m the gentler folds on the northern 
flanks of the main ranges, and also of coal in a series of small basms m Sarawak, 
Labuan and North Borneo. In addition to these two, some half a dozen different 
metalhc minerals, mcludmg gold, have also been located, though hitherto few 
of these have been mined commeraally and even those only on an extremely 
(muted scale. Apart from a small area along the north-east coast of North Borneo, 
however, there are no indications of recent volcanic activity and, except for nver- 
me and coastal alluvium elsewhere, most of the soils are maturely laterized. 

Throughout much the greater part of its length the relief of British Borneo 
exhibits a fairly regular three-fold pattern. Thus behind the generally low-lyjng 
and mangrove-fringed shore is a coastal plam, typically about 20 to 40 miles wide 
and generally very flat, and composed largely of imperfectly consohdated matenal 
deposited by the major rivers. At least one-third of this coastal plam is regularly 
subjected to either tidal or riverine floodmg, though even so the extent of the 
swamp belt here is on a much smaller scale than m the west and south of the 
island which he m Indonesian territory. 

Behmd the coastal plam is an intermediate zone, sometimes referred to as ‘the 
hill country’ or even ‘the downs’, though both names are rather misleading. 
However, apart from a few small areas immediately adjacent to some of the 
rivers, this belt is generally free of swamp; and although its average altitude is 
mostly well below 1,000 ft. it is fairly frequently capped by isolated hills reachmg 
several times that height, which mark subsidiary hues of folding parallel to 
that of the mam range, or m some cases form a series of spurs branchmg off 
from the latter towards the coast. 

The mterior highlands m turn form the third physiographic region, and here 
sumnut levels range mostly between 4,500 ft. and 7,500 ft. This mountamous 
divide between British and Indonesian Borneo does not represent a contmuous 
range throughout its whole length, and in particular many gaps occur in the west, 
notably between the Bukit Kehngkang and the Upper Kapuas mountains. The 
latter, however, contmue without a break into the Iran range on the southern 
borders of central Sarawak, and this hne is prolonged northwards mto North 
Borneo where, as the Crocker range, it runs parallel vrith and much nearer to the 
coast, and culmmates in the spectacular granitic peak of Kmabalu (13,455 ft.)* 
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In Other respects^ also^ North Borneo shows important differences in relief 
from that of Brunei and Sarawak. On the one hand north of Brunei bay the 
north-west coast takes on a bolder character, and the high relief on land is 
matched by the greater depth of the adjacent sea, which marks the outer edge of 
the Sunda Shelf. Thus the coastal lowlands are rarely more than 10-20 miles 
wide, though many of the small alluvial plains behind the seaward strip of man- 
groves provide good agricultural land. Moreover, inland from the Crocker range 
IS a series of lower but roughly parallel ridges, separated one from another by 
wide valleys, the lower portions of which have been drowned to form the 
magnificent rias of the north-east coast. In particular, Sandakan bay provides 
an excellent natural harbour, giving easy access to the fertile Kinabatangan 
valley, which extends over some 4,000 square miles. These various alluvial low- 
lands, together with the volcamc terrains of the Simpoma peninsula, explam 
why North Borneo appears to have much the best agricultural potential of the 
three territories in question. 

Apart from Kmabalu, no other summit m British Borneo reaches 8,000 ft., 
and although the mam mountain backbone contains much undemably rugged 
country, it is above all its character as a water-partmg which makes it so effective 
a divide between the opposite sides of the island. For m view of the almost con- 
tinuous cover of dense equatorial ram forest, rivers provide the only effective 
inland routes, and although jimgle paths interconnect the head-waters of many 
of the rivers m the hiU country, there are very few such hnks across the major 
divides of the remote mterior. But while exceedmgly useful for native craft, the 
Borneo rivers are of much more limited use for larger shipping smce, besides the 
prevalence of falls and rapids at the pomt where they leave the hill zone, nearly all 
of them are impeded by both shiftmg sandbanks and dangerous bars near their 
mouths. The two largest rivers, the Rejang m Sarawak and the Kmabatangan m 
North Borneo, are both strike streams, and each is approximately 350 miles long; 
the former is navigable by small ocean-gomg vessels as far as Sibu, 60 miles up- 
stream, and by shallow-draught river craft: for a further 100 miles, while the 
latter is used by launches for a distance of 120 miles from the coast. 

These physical conditions are closely mirrored m the mdigenous setdement 
pattern of British Borneo. Although there is evidence of a succession of migra- 
tions, both from the Indo-Pacific pemnsula and from other parts of Malaysia, 
the average density of population today (16 per square mile) is very low, and at 
the time when British administration began a century ago the areas m question 
were even more sparsely inhabited than they are today. Various groups of pre- 
dominantly Nesiot Dyaks, notably the Sea Dyaks (Ibans), Land Dyaks, Dusuns, 
Kayans, Kenyahs, Kajangs and Muruts, form the indigenous population, and are 
thinl y scattered to some extent over the coastal lowlands and also over the lower 
hill country inland, where they normally practise shiftmg cultivation and hve in 
long-house villages on or near the banks of the rivers. In the coastal zone how- 
ever the Dyak population is both interspersed and mtermmgled with the so- 
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called Malays^ derived prinapally in the past from Sumatra.^^But although the 
typical darker colouring and more Mongoloid physiognomy of the latter is much 
in evidence here, the operative distmction between Malay and Dyak is primarily 
a matter of adherence or non-adherence to Islam. 

Among many of the coastal Malays, moreover, there is a good deal of Chmese 
blood, ^ and it is now clear that very extensive tradmg contacts existed between 
northern Borneo and China at least from the loth to the 13th century, and that 
this commerce was accompamed by mter-monsoonal if not indeed permanent 
Chinese residence in certain areas Thereafter it seems likely that extensive 
parts of northern Borneo came under the influence first of Sri Vijaya and 
later of Madjapahit, before transferrmg their allegiance to Malacca early in 
the 15th century. Between 1405 and 1425 Brunei is recorded as sendmg tribute 
to China, but later m that century it fell mcreasmgly under the domination of 
Malacca, and its ruler was converted to Islam. 

After the Portuguese conquest of Malacca many Muslim traders, wishing to 
avoid contact with the Europeans, transferred their activities to Brunei® which, 
for the greater part of the i6th century experienced something of a golden age. 
With its capital occupying a well-defended site on a creek leading into the 
largest embayment on the whole north-western coast of Borneo, Brunei was well 
placed to extend its influence over much of the adjacent coastlme. In fact, how- 
ever, Its Sultan did far more, and succeeded in brmging such distant territories 
as Sambas and Pontianak, and the islands of Balabak and Palawan also, under his 
rule. According to Pigafetta, the historian who accompamed Magellan, Brunei 
town contained some 25,000 famihes m 1521, and whether this be true or not 
there is some archaeological evidence to suggest that the town was considerably 
larger at that time than it is today.’ 

Nevertheless, the hey-day of Brunei was short lived. Although for a time it 
enjoyed friendly relations with the Portuguese, it was twice sacked by the 
Spaniards from the Philippmes, and after the end of the i6th century it proved 
unable to maintain control over its outlying dependencies. The Dutch, with their 
greater command of the sea, established at least nommal authority over the 
south-west, south-east and east coasts of the island while the north-east came 
under the control of the mcreasmgly powerful Filipmo Sultanate of Sulu. Thus 
by the end of the i8th century Brunei’s territories had been reduced to the lands 

® Some of these peoples in the north-east are descendants of relatively recent immigrants 
- mcludiag former pirates - from the Phihppmes 

^ This should not be confused with the presence of recent Chinese immigrants See 
below, pp 672, 676 and 681 

® Sarawak Annual Report^ 1956, pp. 145-6. 

® Originally Bnmei was only one of several principahties dotted along the coasts of 
Borneo. But by the time when the first Europeans visited the island it had become the 
largest, and most of the others recognized its overlordship. The name Borneo, which is a 
European corruption of Brunei, apphes to the whole island, the Indonesian name Kah- 
mantan is usually apphed only to the part which hes withm the Repubhc of Indonesia. 

^ See below, p. 681. 
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bordering the north-west coast, that is the present Sarawak^ Brunei and the 
western part of British North Borneo. Moreover, internal corruption was acute, 
piracy was rife along the coast and the Sultan’s authority counted for httle or 
nothing in the outlying parts of the state. It was against this background that 
the first serious British intervention m the affairs of northern Borneo took place 
after 1839. 

In fact, however, British interest in the key area where the Sulu Sea meets the 
South Chma Sea had been aroused as early as 1762, when the Spamsh declara- 
tion of war against England had led to the despatch of a naval expedition from 
Bengal which captured Manila m October of that year. Although by the Treaty 
of Pans m 1763, Manila was restored to Spam, the East India Company retamed 
control over the island of Balambangan, which it had acquired from the Sultan 
of Sulu as a by-product of this expedition, and for a time the Company mam- 
tamed a post on the island® which it hoped to develop as a base for trade with 
Chma. 

After various setbacks this attempt was finally abandoned early m the 19th 
century, and with the foundmg of Smgapore m 1819 the latter became the head- 
quarters for the British trade with Chma. However, piracy contmued to present 
a major threat to commerce m the South Chma Sea, and this was not fully over- 
come until steam-powered patrol vessels were brought mto use. It was with the 
two-fold purpose of stampmg out piracy and findmg smtable coalmg stations for 
naval and commercial vessels between Smgapore and the Chma coast that the 
British agam turned their attention to the northern coast of Borneo, winch by the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824 withm their sphere. 

In this activity the pioneer role was played by the adventurer James Brooke 
who, after visiting Sarawak® m a private capacity in 1839, assisted the local vice- 
roy to queU an upnsmg at Kuchmg and was rewarded with a feudal title to 
that territory, over which he was officially installed as Rajah (under the Sultan of 
Brunei) in 1841. In accepting this unusual status Brooke was genmnely concerned 
to put a stop both to coastal piracy and to the chaos and oppression withm the 
territory m question. In the long run he succeeded m both of these aims, though 
the former was achieved only with the help of the Royal Navy and the British 
aimexation of Labuan m 1846, while the latter mvolved Brooke and his suc- 
cessor^® m a pohcy of territonal expansion at the expense of their own overlords, 
which progressively extended the origmal dimmutive holdmg around Kuchmg 
to the shores of Brunei Bay. The three main stages m this advance, which took 

® The East India Company’s tradmg station at Balambangan was founded in 1773 and 
abandoned m 1775 Thereafter the Company tried to set up a station at Labuan (1775) 
but this also was short hved^ and the attempt to re-estabhsh the Balambangan station m 
1803 was soon abandoned See Hall (B), pp 425-8 and Harrison, pp 143-4 

® At that time still part of the Sultanate of Brunei. 

Sir Charles Brooke, who reigned for nearly 50 years. The third Rajah, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, succeeded his father m 1917 remamed in office nvitil July i, 1946, 
when Sarawak became a British Crown Colony. See below, p. 672. 
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place in 1861^ i 882 and 1883-1904, can be traced in the administrative map of 
the country today, smce they correspond almost exactly to the Second and Third, 
the Fourth, and the Fifth Divisions respectively, while the First Division, a 
mere 7,000 square miles, represents the ongmal territory acquired in 1842. 

In this process the once extensive territories of Brunei were at first steadily 
whittled away, and after 1890 spht mto two by the mclusion of the Limbang 
valley m Sarawak. Moreover, Brunei was meanwhile subjected to encroachment 
from the opposite side as a result of the activities of the British North Borneo 
Company. 

The origin of the latter may be traced to American imtiative, for it was the 
U.S. Consul at Brunei, C. Lee Moses, who first, in 1865, obtamed for himself 
ftom the Sultan cessions of most of the territory which today comprises (British) 
North Borneo. His claim to this territory, originally valued mainly for its timber, 
mmerals and potential plantation land, was eventually made over by Moses to 
the American Tradmg Company, imder the chairmanship of J. W, Torrey of 
Hong Kong. However, the situation was comphcated by the rival claim of Sulu 
to the north-eastern coastal regions of Borneo, and in 1872 the Sultan of Sulu 
granted to W. C. Cowie, a British citizen, a site m Sandakan Bay from which to 
carry on trade with the Sulu islands. About this time the American Tradmg 
Company’s rights were acquired by Baron Overbeck, the Austrian Consul- 
General m Hong Kong but, having failed to mterest either his government or 
the Vienna capitahsts m North Borneo, Overbeck later jomed forces with the 
Enghshman Alfred Dent, of Dent Brothers, Hong Kong, to whom he eventually 
sold his mterests m the venture. 

Meanwhile on realizmg that the title, derived from Brunei, was contested by 
Sulu, Dent, with the co-operation of Cowie, obtamed from the Sultan of Sulu 
another title to the whole territory between Pandassan and Sibuko Bay Although 
this claim was disputed by the Dutch, Spanish and German governments, the 
British government agreed m 1881 to the mcorporation by Royal Charter of the 
British North Borneo Company, with an authorized capital of £2 million. 

By the terms of the Charter it was stipulated that the foreign relations of the area 
under the Company’s admimstration should be conducted through the British 
government, and that no territory should be disposed of without the latter’s con- 
sent. In the event the territory was subsequently extended by several minor 
acqmsitions on its western border, where after 1904 it adjomed that of Sarawak 
from the coast to the international boundary in the mterior. 

In 1888, at a time when the colonial scramble m South-east Asia was neanng 
Its climax, the British government estabhshed a protectorate over the territories 
under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo Company, and m the same 
year British protectorates were also declared over both Sarawak and Brunei. 
The latter which, weakened by contmumg mtemal mismanagement, had been 
reduced almost to vamshmg pomt, undertook in 1906 to accept a British Resident 
acting under the direction of the High Commissioner for the Malay States, and 
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thereafter its affairs were more closely aligned with those of peninsular Malaya. 

Similarly Labuan^ after bemg transferred from 1889 to 1905 to the administra- 
tion of the British North Borneo Company, was mcorporated within the Straits 
Settlements in the latter year, though this arrangement was agam changed in 
1912 when the island was constituted a separate Settlement withm the S.S. but 
under its own Resident. 

These admimstrative changes were symptomatic of a growing uncertamty 
regarding the long-term prospects of the island. Origmally Labuan had been 
acquired to serve both as a naval station for use in the anti-piracy campaign and 
as an intermediate bunkering port for steamships on the run from Smgapore to 
Hong Kong, Moreover, it had also been expected that Labuan, with its jSne 
natural harbour along an otherwise ill-provided coast, and its status as a ftee 
port comparable with Smgapore and Hong Kong, would become the entrepot 
for the whole of northern Borneo and perhaps for other areas farther east as well. 

In the event, however, although it fulfilled its role agamst piracy so well that 
the garrison was withdrawn in 1867,^^ Labuan achieved httle success m other 
respects. Owing to the steady mcrease in the size and efficiency of the steamship, 
the need for a coahng port here soon ceased to exist, and meanwhile the slowness 
with which the hmterland was opened up meant that there was msufificient traffic 
to )ustify the detour from the direct saihng route between Singapore and Hong 
Kong. 

While the sparseness of the mdigenous population goes some way to explam 
the lack of economic progress within Borneo itself, the absence of any im- 
portant known mineral,^^ once coal had ceased to be required m major quantities 
locally, was a more serious handicap. Thus compared with Malaya, where the 
profits obtamed from tm mining had sparked off the great economic revolution 
which transformed the western third of the penmsula after the second half of the 
19th century, northern Borneo appeared to be totally lackmg m anything which 
could provide such a stimulus. And when in the early years of the 20th century 
rubber seemed to offer new and encouragmg prospects, the fact that western 
Malaya was already well provided with roads, railways and ports meant that 
most British growers concentrated their attention there, rather than m the 
Borneo territories which were sadly deficient in all these respects. 

In short, in this respect as m several others, British Borneo may be regarded 
as suffering from much the same habihties as eastern Malaya, and m fact both 
areas seem to have been regarded as reserve territories which might be brought 
mto production at some future date if ever the demand for estate land m western 
Malaya should outrun the supply.^^ 

Ginsburg, Kaplan and Roberts, p 25 

12 Oil was not discovered until shortly before the First World War. 

A similar situation existed m the Netherlands Indies, where first Java and then the 
Sumatran Cultuurgebied and the oilfields were mtensively exploited, while the greater 
part of the remaining territories were left almost completely undeveloped by Western 
enterprise. See above, pp. 290-1. 
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Nevertheless in more recent times the discovery of oil in northern Borneo has 
mtroduced a new element into the situation. Admittedly, the amounts produced 
prior to the Second World War were not enough to imtiate any more general 
econoimc expansion, but the big mcrease smce 1945 might, were it to be sus- 
tained - though this now seems less likely - lead to somethmg like the kmd of 
development that occurred in Malaya as a result of the 19th-century ‘rm rush’. 

Initially, however, the mam preoccupation of the three British admmistra- 
tions smce the Second World War was to restore their respective territories 
to workmg order after the material and spiritual damage inflicted by the war. It 
was in these circumstances that the decisions were taken to replace the family 
rule of the Brookes m Sarawak and the Chartered Company administration m 
North Borneo by the more usual Crown Colony system, and at the same time 
Labuan was constituted a part of the new North Borneo Colony. But despite 
this long overdue move towards greater standardization, the effect of past differ- 
ences is still apparent m the social and economic life of the three territories, as 
the followmg consideration of each m turn will show. 

II. SARAWAK 

Throughout the 105 years of the Brooke family’s rule, the improvement of the 
peoples’ welfare was the primary concern of the administration. In accordance 
with the origmal aims of James Brooke, piracy, head-huntmg and oppression by 
the former rulmg class were stamped out, and under his two successors the 
country contmued to be run rather m the manner of a vast family estate. Large- 
scale agricultural exploitation on Western capitalist hues was not encouraged, 
the ‘White Rajahs’ preferrmg instead to preserve the mdigenous pattern of 
peasant cultivation and, so far as possible, to shield the country from over-rapid 
economic development. 

Nevertheless this was not a pohcy of stagnation. From the very begmnmg 
James Brooke realized that the extreme sparseness and backwardness of the 
population were the two greatest obstacles to progress, and he accordmgly 
looked with favour on the immigration of Chmese settlers m the behef that they 
would provide a new and much-needed d3mamic element m Sarawak society. 

Despite a serious Chmese rebelhon in 1867, which followed the first important 
influx of Chmese from the nearby Sambas district of Dutch Borneo, the official 
attitude towards the Chmese underwent no fundamental change, though it took 
many decades before the numbers of immigrants mcreased very substantially.^^ 
But in 1899 a settlement of Foochow Chinese was estabhshed at Sibu, thanks to 
the persistence of Charles Brooke, whose aim was to encourage the Chmese 
colonists to teach better farming practices to the local population. In spite of 
some initial difficulties the settlement eventually prospered and another followed 
later at Baram. 

During the present century the numbers of Chinese grew steadily and today 

As late as 1871 there were only some 5,000 Chinese there See Purceh (D), pp 421-39. 
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they account for 30.-8 per cent of the total population, a figure which is well 
above the average for British Borneo as a whole. Although a considerable pro- 
portion are engaged in small-holder cultivation, both of rice and more espeaally 
of the two mam cash crops, rubber and pepper, many have taken to clerical, 
handicraft and above all commercial activities, while still others find employment 
both as skilled and unskilled labour m the oil mdustry. 

The latter, centnng at Min close to the Brunei frontier, forms the only impor- 
tant outpost of Western capitahst enterpnse m Sarawak. The petroleum deposits 
here were first worked on a serious scale m 1913^® and by 1926 production had 
reached a figure of 633,000 metric tons a year. To handle this oil a refinery was 
built at Lutong six miles to the north-east, by Sarawak Oilfields Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Royal Dutch Shell. By the 1930s the output of the Min fields was already 
beginning to dechne, but meanwhile a new field had been discovered across the 
Brunei border at Sena, some 35 miles away, and its product has ever since been 
pumped to Lutong for refinmg and export. Moreover, as Lutong harbour cannot 
accommodate large vessels, the oil is transferred to the tankers by means of a 
submarine pipe to a point some three miles offshore.^® 

Since the Second World War the output of the Miri oilfields has declined to a 
mere tnckle, valued at $M3,758,ooo out of the total of $M357,ioi,464 exported 
fi:om Lutong in 1956.^^ Despite considerable expenditure on further prospectmg, 
mainly beneath the shallow seas adjacent to the Miri field, no fresh discoveries 
have been made, so that today, apart from the minor profits made firom refining 
and shippmg the much larger product of its neighbour, the Sarawak petroleum 
mdustry is apparently a thing of the past. 

Except for the immediate vicmity of Miri and Lutong, population in the east- 
ern half of Sarawak, even within the coastal zone, is very sparse. In general, as 
Fig. 96 implies, the density is greatest in the south-west, where considerable areas 
near the coast have over 25 persons to the square mile and this is clearly related to 
the earlier estabhshjnent of Western rule m this comer of the country. It is here 
also that the two largest towns are situated, namely the capital, Kuching (popula- 
tion 56,000) and the second largest port^^ of Sibu (20,000), on the lower Rejang. 
Both of these are within 600 miles of Smgapore, through which the greater part 
of the country’s overseas trade is routed, the only major exception to this bemg the 
30 per cent or so of the oil shipped from Lutong direct to Indonesia for refining.^ 
Apart from petroleum no other mmeral has ever played an important r 61 e in 

Though small-scale operauons began m 1911. 

See Gmsburg, Kaplan and Roberts, p. 57. 

In 1956 the output firom the Mm field was 70,616 long tons. Sarawak and Brunei oil 
exported via Lutong m the same year totalled 5,578,761 tons, most of it bemg crude oil. 
The Lutong refinery output (long tons) was* gasohne 476,284, kerosene 79,000, gas oil 
5,282, diesel fuel 1,211,202, naphtha 102,754, isobutane concentrate 11,158, Lutong 
residue 635,356 

In 1954 Sarawak extended its boundaries over the adjacent contmental shelf. 

Sibu and Kuching are general merchandise ports 5 Lutong is concerned solely with 
oil. Another 26 per cent goes to Smgapore. 
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the Sarawak economy. Thus despite the fact that it was gold (m the Ban district 
of the south-west) which attracted the first Chinese settlers from over the border, 
no large finds were ever made, and the total export of gold in 1956 was valued at 
only $M6o,ooo. More recently bauxite has been worked for export, also in the 
south-west, and m 1962 a Japanese concern obtained a concession to name coal 
m the Silantek area. 

For the rest, the country’s economy is almost entirely agricultural, with cash- 
crop production confined mostly to a relatively snaall part of the coastal zone, 
side by side with subsistence wet-nce and sago cultivation, and more primitive 
shiftmg tillage extending deeper mto the interior. 

By cropped area rice leads with some 268,000 acres under cultivation, though 
only about 83,000 acres of this is wet rice, and even that is mostly grown by 
very primitive methods. Thus the total output is only about 50-60 per cent of 
the country’s requirements and 45,710 tons of rice were imported, mamly from 
Thailand, in i960. 

In view of the much lower rice yield from the ladang method of cultivation, 
which is generally practised by the Sea Dyak population, many people have 
argued that the latter should be encouraged to change over to wet cultivation as 
quickly as possible. But as Hodder pomts out^^ much of the land occupied by 
these peoples is quite unsuited to such methods, and the need there is rather to 
improve the traditional practices of dry cultivation. Certamly there is scope for 
much to be done m this respect, for in many areas growmg population and steady 
deterioration of the soil is leadmg to a progressive shortening of the fallow 
period, m some cases from twelve to as little as two years, which in turn serves 
both to aggravate the impoverishment of the soil and to rum potentially valuable 
reserves of timber. 

Second in acreage (c. 300,000) and much the most important of the cash crops 
is rubber, the total export of which, namely 49,961 tons in i960, was worth 
$Mi 22^4 million. While Sarawak’s rubber output, 95 per cent of which comes 
from small-holdings of less than five acres each, is the largest of the three British 
Borneo territories, the total amount is less than one-tenth of that of Bntish 
Malaya, and furthermore practically all the trees are low yieldmg and over age. 
In recent years a new replanting scheme has been put mto operation, under which 
it IS planned to grant government subsidies to replant at least 10,000 acres withm 
the next five years. 

While rubber production has done httle more than regam its pre-war level, the 
annual output of pepper mcreased six-fold between the late 1930s and 1956, 
largely because of the unexpectedly high prices for this commodity resultmg 
from the great dechne in Indonesian and Indochinese production. Thus by 1956 
Sarawak, with a total export of 19,800 tons valued at |M24*6 million, had 
become the world’s leadmg exporter, but by i960 exports had fallen to some 
4,100 tons, worth IMiy-z million, while Indonesia’s had risen to 34,400 tons. 

Hodder (B), p, 78. 
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Compared with these two^ the remaining agricultural exports are of minor 
importance, though both sago (sago flour exports $M2 8 milhon m i960) and 
coconuts are significant m the subsistence economy, and respectively occupy 
some 150,000 and 25-50,000 acres. 

Finally it remams to mention timber, which ranked third m value ($M43-6 
million) among the exports (z.^. after oil and rubber) m i960, and the associated 
but much smaller item of forest products, chiefly jelutong ($Mo 8 million), 
rattan and damar, which are collected from a wide area of the mterior. At least 
15,000 square miles of commercially significant timber exist within Sarawak, 
though an even larger area of formerly dense forest has undergone serious de- 
generation as a result of shifting cultivation. 

Notwithstandmg the post-war development of air communications focusing 
on Kuching, and to a lesser extent on Sibu and the Miri oilfields, the outstandmg 
material needs of Sarawak today are better overland transport and improved 
port facihties. In the former connexion, serious thought is now being given to 
the planning of a ‘nationar road system, the first part of which to be built has 
been the new 82-mile link between Kuchmg and Simanggang,^^ the head- 
quarters of the Second Division. But the cost of road makmg through the 
Sarawak jungle is very heavy, and m view of the sparseness of the population to 
the north and east of the Second Division it wiU probably be many years before 
any important developments take place in those areas. 

So far as shippmg facilities are concerned, the mam proposal at present under 
consideration is the building of a new deep-sea port at Kuchmg, which would 
almost certainly lead to a substantial mcrease m the volume of overseas trade, at 
least partially at the expense of the present traSic via Singapore. 

For the rest the main tasks calling for attention m the economic field are the 
greater diversification of agriculture, the production of more food, particularly 
rice, and the replanting of both small-holdmg and estate rubber with high- 
yieldmg matenal. »Wlule all of these, together with ambitious anti-malarial 
measures, figured in the recent Development Plan for 1955-60, available funds, 
from local sources and from Colomal Development and Welfare fxmds, are 
together sufficient only for relatively modest progress,^^ and so long as Sarawak 
has nothmg more to offer the world than its present not veiy impressive list of 
exports, no major change can be expected m this respect. 

This was completed m 1962 Inter aha it provides access to the Silantek coalfield 

23 Out of an origmally planned spending of $M99 4 milhon durmg 1955-60, $M54 2 
million was earmarked for commumcations, $Mi4 8 milhon for medical and health 
measures and $Mio 7 milhon for agriculture From 1951 to i960 grants received from 
Colomal Development and Welfare funds amounted to $M27 7 milhon. In i960 a loan 
of IM20 57 million was subscribed by the Brunei government 
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III. NORTH BORNEO (SABAH)*'' 

The administration of the British North Borneo Company which survived 
until 1946 was no less anachromstic than that of the paternahstic regime of 
the Brookes in Sarawak, though it differed sharply from the latter m its aims. 
Thus the purpose of the Chartered Company was to exploit North Borneo 
as a profitable commercial venture and, although it never exercised its rights 
to trade or to undertake productive enterprise on its own account, it had 
sought to estabhsh the necessary conditions, m the form of harbours, transport, 
labour supphes and general admmistration, to attract others to develop the 
country’s resources which were taxed m various ways to provide profits for the 
shareholders.^^ 

Yet m spite of this avowedly commercial aim. North Borneo was not noticeably 
more successful as a producer of export commodities than was Sarawak. Com- 
pared with the latter its area and population are roughly two-thirds as great, but 
its exports m i960 stood at only $M222-6 milhon, agamst Sarawak’s $Al488 3 
million. Moreover, even if the whole of the Brunei-produced oil is deducted 
from the Sarawak total, the latter is only a little lower ($M203 0 million) than 
that of North Borneo, though on a per capita basis North Borneo is ahead with 
SM490 as agamst Sarawak’s $M272. 

Besides the difference m the form of its admmistration. North Borneo has 
hitherto been somewhat less closely linked with Smgapore than has Sarawak. 
While this applies to some extent even to the west-coast region, the tendency was 
much more pronounced along the north-east coast, whose contacts with Hong 
Kong, southern Chma and the Phfiippines were closer, and this divergence of 
outlook between the two coastal zones has been apparent throughout the 
coimtry’s history. 

Of the original stations estabhshed by the early 1880s, namely Sandakan, 
Penungah, Sdam, Kudat, Semporna, Kotah Belud, Gaya and Papar, all except 
the last three were in the north-east part of the country and from 1884 onwards^® 
the largest of these, namely Sandakan, served as the seat of the admimstration. 

In view of the extreme sparseness of population throughout the company’s 
territories one of the admmistration’s first acts was to appomt an immigration 
commissioner to encourage prospective labourers and agricultural settlers to 
come direct to North Borneo from southern Chma. Thanks to the financial and 
other mducements offered, this pohcy proved unexpectedly successful, and 
indeed the labour market qmckly became saturated with Chmese immigrants.^® 
In the meantime another current of Chinese migration had begun from Smga- 
pore, and smce these Straits Chmese were familiar with Bazaar Malay they were 
better able than the China-bom to estabhsh themselves as local traders. Thus in 
the mid 1880s a considerable return flow to China took place, but this setback 

See Kahin (A), espeaally pp 51--5. 

Until 1946. See below, p. 678 Before 1884 Kudat was the capital. 

Purcell (D), p. 434. ★ See note 40, p.684. 
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proved only a temporary phenomenon, and since that time there has been sub- 
stantial further migration of Chinese from both sources. 

After some initial experiments with a wide range of commercial crops, includ- 
mg sugar, coffee, cocoa, coconuts, ramie and rubber, the first major success, 
which m fact put the temtory on its feet, was achieved with the cultivation of 
cigar-wrapper tobacco in emulation of the Deh planters of Sumatra. By 1889 78 
compames had taken up land, nearly all for this purpose, and the value of the 
crop rose from £400 in 1887 to over 3^100,000 in 1891. But the boom proved 
short hved, and by 1894 the resultant financial difficulties gave rise to a proposal 
that British North Borneo should be federated with Sarawak. 

Although this plan, which was probably suggested by the contemporary 
movement towards federation in the Malay States,^^ came to nothing, Malayan 
experience in respect of the economic progress which followed railway construc- 
tion was adduced in support of similar developments in North Borneo. Accord- 
mgly, between 1896 and 1900 a metre-gauge Ime was built from Weston, on the 
shores of Brunei Bay facing Labuan, to Beaufort, and this was later extended 
(1900-1905) both to Jesselton, farther north on the west coast, and to Melalap 
in the intenor. However, in the absence of any mineral wealth remotely compar- 
able in value to Malayan tm, no very spectacular developments followed, and 
the proposed extension of the railway through the interior to Cowie Harbour 
never materialized. 

Nevertheless, the existing railway proved very useful during the rubber boom 
of the early 20th century, when the Chartered Company offered land on ex- 
tremely favourable terms ahke to estates and small-holders, and since that time 
the greater part of the country’s rubber has been cultivated m the western coastal 
and foothill zone through which the railway rims. Despite the severe setback 
after 1931, rubber has ever since constituted by far the most important of North 
Borneo’s exports. 

The history of rqinmg on the other hand has been one of repeated disappoint- 
ments. Thus although coal was worked for a time in several locahties, namely at 
Weston, behind Cowie Harbour, on Sebatik Island, and also on Labuan, none 
of these ever attamed major importance and all have ceased production smce 
the early 1930s. Gold mining, likewise, came to nothing, and although there 
has been extensive prospectmg for oil, no workable deposits have ever been 
discovered. 

At the time when the Second World War broke out, therefore. North Borneo 
still remamed very much a backwater, important only for a relatively small pro- 
duction of rubber and timber. Meanwhile the Settlement of Labuan, of which 
so much had originally been expected, had actually declmed m population, 
from 8,411 m 1901 to 7,497 m 1934, served merely as a mmor collecting 
centre for the produce of the neighbourmg coast. 

This comparative isolation was rudely shattered by the war, for owmg to its 

See above, p. 597. 
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important strategic position the Japanese were determined to establish a firm 
hold over North Borneo and in due course the Allied counter-offensive resulted 
m widespread devastation. Following the restoration of British authority and the 
reconstitution of the territory as a British Crown Colony in 19465 Jesselton on 
the west coast replaced Sandakan as capital, a change which was symptomatic of 
the trend towards a closer co-ordmation of British pohcy in South-east Asia 
through the office of the Special Commissioner for South-east Asia in Smgapore, 
for Jesselton has always been in closer touch with the latter than has Sandakan. 
By 196O5 however, Sandakan had been largely rebuilt, and with a population 
of 28,805 was appreciably larger than Jesselton which numbered only 21,704. 

While Jesselton at the northern termmus of the railway line is the main outlet 
for rubber, most of which is shipped to Smgapore, Sandakan remains the 
principal centre of the timber export trade, which is directed mainly towards 
Japan, Hong Kong and Australia. Apart from these two, no other town exceeds 
1O5O00 in population, though Tawau, Kudat and Beaufort are of local significance. 
Labuan contmues to serve as a trans-shipment port for the Brunei Bay area, and 
in 1956 was once again constituted a free port. 

As in Sarawak economic development is virtually limited to a narrow and far 
from contmuous zone withm about 20 miles of the coast. Population density is 
highest in the strip served by the railway, where a figure of 25-50 to the square 
mile obtains, and a second smaller patch of similar density exists in the vicinity 
of Sandakan. But elsewhere the average falls to around or below 10, and indeed 
extensive areas, particularly in the north-eastern mterior, are virtually un- 
occupied. 

Compared with Sarawak, North Borneo has a somewhat higher, though none 
the less quite inadequate road mileage, and it also contams most of the fifty or 
so estates in all British Borneo. As in neighbouring areas the Chmese, numbering 
104,542 or 23 0 per cent m i960, completely dommate the commercial life of the 
country, and in spite of having suffered exceptionally severely during the 
Japanese occupation are now increasing at a proportionately faster rate than the 
indigenous inhabitants. 

As a group the most important economic activities are agricultural, though the 
total area under rice, c, 75,000 acres, is httle more than half that devoted to 
rubber. Nevertheless some two-thirds of this rice acreage is under wet cultiva- 
tion, notably in the alluvial zone immediately behind the west coast. Mainly 
because of the harmful effects of ladang cultivation on the country’s timber 
reserves, the government has tried hard to stop this type of farmmg, though it 
still continues to be practised over a substantial area. With a total output of 
50,000 tons of wet paddy (from 46,000 acres) and a further 14,900 tons of dry 
paddy in i960 North Borneo supplied only about two-thirds of its requirements 
of rice. But the country contains considerable areas well suited for wet cultiva- 
tion which are at present largely or wholly unused, and new drainage and irriga- 
tion schemes are afoot in the Papar and Tuaram valleys and the Klias penmsula. 
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Besides rice, sago, xassava, maize, sugar and coconuts are cultivated for local 
consumption, though there is httle or no production of these for cash. 

The acreage planted with rubber is approximately 172,000, which m i960 
yielded some 22,034 valued at $M49‘5 miUion, or nearly a quarter of the 
colony’s total exports. Although approximately half of this is grown on estates 
and the rest largely on Chinese smaU-holdmgs, not more than 40 per cent is 
&om high-yieldmg stock and many of the trees are over 20 years old. However, 
great strides have been made in replantmg in recent years, thanks to the activities 
of the Rubber Fund Board and meanwhile exports have nsen from 19,900 tons 
in 1956 to 22,000 tons m i960. 

In addition to rubber, copra is now an important export, but although over 
45,000 acres are planted with coconuts, three-quarters of the i960 export figure 
of $M40‘2 million is accounted for by the reshipment of copra from nearby 
parts of Indonesia which are seeking to by-pass the oflBcial copra marketing 
arrangements in that country .2® Of the once numerous tobacco estates only the 
solitary Darvel Tobacco Plantation m the volcamcally enriched Lahad Datu 
area still remams m production and was responsible for the export of 460,695 lb. 
of high-grade cigar wrapper worth $M5-3 million in 1956; some 800,000 lb. of 
inferior tobacco are also grown by small-holders for local consumption. 

The abaca mdustry, represented by six estates totalling 4,500 acres, all on rich 
basaltic soils m the Semporna peninsula, was originally built up before the war 
by the Japanese as an extension of their activities in the Philippines. Besides the 
setback occasioned by the war, however, abaca has recently suffered further 
reverses from virus disease, but it is nevertheless stiU believed that there is 
considerable scope for expandmg production. The same view is also held re- 
garding cocoa though at present cultivation of this crop is confined to a total 
area of 2,800 acres at Tawau. 

Second only to agricultural products is the export of timber, which in i960 
was valued at $M907 million. Before the Second World War North Borneo 
ranked third in the Commonwealth (after Canada and Burma) as a timber 
exporter, and though output declined catastrophically as a result of the war, it 
has trebled since 1956. All-told North Borneo contains over 2 milhon acres of 
commeraal forest within 20 miles of the coast, and besides the timber handled 
by Its 61 sawmills, there is a useful export of rattans, gutta percha, damar, 
tannin bark, firewood and birds’ nests. 

Despite the smallness of the number of estates and other productive enter- 
prises m North Borneo, the problem of maintaining an adequate labour pool 
calls for constant attention. For this reason the government, besides permitting 
the temporary entry of skilled and semi-skilled Chmese workers from Hong 
Kong and Singapore, concluded an agreement with the Phihppmes in 1955 to 
promote the recrmtment of workers from that country also. As yet the results of 
this latter step have proved disappointing, but there has recently been a con- 

See above, p.32r, note 23. 
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siderable influx of labour from various parts of eastern ^Indonesia, notably 
Celebes and Timor. 

Apart from the need to make good the devastation caused by the war, de- 
velopment plans for North Borneo since 1946 have concentrated, like those m 
Sarawak, on diversifying agriculture, increasmg the output of rice and improv- 
ing the existmg transport system. In particular, new wharves have been built at 
Sandakan, Jesselton and Labuan,^^ the railway between the latter and Beaufort 
has been improved, a programme of earth-road construction, to open up new 
areas for development, was begun m 1954 overall progress is impressive. 

Besides coastd shipping and longer-distance services linking the mam ports 
with Singapore, Hong Kong and also, m the case of Sandakan, with Austraha, 
Manila and Japan, most of the mam centres are nowadays mterconnected by 
fairly frequent air services, and there are daily flights from Jesselton to Brunei, 
Sarawak and Smgapore. Labuan has an mtemational airport, so that m this 
respect, if m no other, the island is now fulfilling somethmg of the promise it 
was once thought to hold as a major focus for the coastlands of northern Borneo. 

IV. BRUNEI 

Having been reduced by the simultaneous expansion of Sarawak and British 
North Borneo to two mmute fragments, together comprising a mere 2,226 
square miles, Brunei appeared in the opemng years of the present century to be 
an area of very httle importance, economic or otherwise, and in these circum- 
stances the British decision to admmister it, with the aid of a few Malayan 
government servants^^ as a manor appendage of the Malay pemnsula was under- 
standable. 

Yet by a curious turn of fortune, this survivmg rump of the once extensive 
Sultanate has smce been found to contam practically the whole of the very 
considerable petroleum deposits known to he withm British Borneo, and this fact 
has given a new significance to its privileged position as a protected state vis-a-vts 
the two Crown Colomes which flank it on either side. 

Although, as we have seen, petroleum was first worked at Miri m Sarawak m 
1911/12, It was not until 1929 that the much richer field was discovered at Seria 
in Brunei. Even with the comparatively small pre-war production of oil (707,219 
tons in 1938) Brunei was quickly able to pay off its ‘national debt’ (a loan from 
the Straits Settlements government) and for the rest to use the proceeds of its 
new-found wealth m agricultural improvements of various kmds. Smce 1945, 
however, the British mterest in obtaining Sterling Area supplies of oil has led 

Aid for the construction of these wharves has come from U.S counterpart funds. 
Other aid to North Borneo is from Colomal Development and Welfare funds and further 
sums for development have been obtamed from the sale of former Japanese assets m the 
country. The combined totals from all three sources were $Mi6 5 milhon for the three 
years 1953-6 mclusive. Development proposals for the period 1959-64 are estimated at 
$M7 i million. 

Selected members of the Malayan Civil Service and the various Malayan techmcal 
departments were periodically seconded to Brunei. 
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to a spectacular increase in production, which is now of the order of 4f million 
tons a year, or roughly a quarter that of all Indonesia’s oilfields put together. 
With the mcome derived from such great natural wealth m a coimtry of only 
60,000 people, Brunei is now in an immensely strong financial position^^ but, 
smce the known oil reserves are enough for only another 15 years or so, it is 
wisely refraimng from a pohcy of mere spending for spendmg’s sake. Smce 1956 
oil production has begun to fall and no major new deposits have been found. 

Inevitably the oil industry dominates the whole Brunei scene. Thus 24,000 
people, or nearly one third of the total population, are found m the two oilfield 
towns of Sena and Kuala Belait, both of which are extremely cosmopohtan and 
contain numerous Chinese, Europeans and Indians, as well as Malays and Dyaks. 
To preserve the oilfield from marme erosion a 6J-mile dike has been built along 
this exposed coastline, but m fact several of the existmg wells operate undersea 
at distances of a mile or so from the land. 

Apart firom oil, practically the only commercial production comes firom four 
estates and a few small-holdmgs, with a total of 30,575 acres of rubber. Rice 
occupies a much smaller acreage (6,789), but two-thirds of this is wet, and it is 
also supplemented by considerable cultivation of sago. In any case, however, the 
total rural population is only about 40,000, the remaining 17,000 hvmg in the 
largest urban concentration, namely Brunei town. 

Besides a cosmopohtan tradmg quarter, which also houses a cutch factory, 
Brunei town contams the picturesque '‘Kampong Ayer’ (c. 9,000 people), the 
direct survival of the old Malay capital described by Pigafetta. This settlement 
is the prmcipal centre of Islamic/Malay political consaousness m the whole of 
British Borneo, and although at present this may appear to be of minor import- 
ance its future potential should not be underrated. 

While Kuala Belait is now conneaed by a direct weekly shippmg service to 
Singapore, Brunei town has its own airport and further links with the outside 
world through Laljuan. But so far the petroleum, which forms over 99 per cent 
of the country’s exports, is concerned, the outlet is exclusively through Sarawak, 
as has already been described. 

V. THE PROSPECTS FOR FEDERATION"^ 

Although the British government had long exerased a measure of control over 
the external relations of Sarawak and North Borneo, it was only with the change 
m the status of these two territories in 1946 that they came under the direct 
control of the Colomal Office. To some observers, and particularly to the Dutch 
who had been frustrated in their post-war attempts to recoup their losses m 
western Indonesia by strengthening their hold over the less advanced areas 

In 1956 Brunei’s crude-oil exports of 5,526,504 long tons were worth |M309,3o8,89i. 
In such circumstances the country is fully able to pay for all its own development projects 
without recourse to Colomal Development and Welfare funds. 

See Fisher (Q), pp 667-72, and Camell (B), pp. 12-14. 
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three Borneo territories has inevitably arisen.®^ Indeed the creation of the Special 
Commission in South-east Asia,®® with the prime task of co-ordinating British 
pohcy m the Malayan Umon, Smgapore, Brunei, Sarawak and North Borneo, 
led many people to beheve that even more far-reachmg changes were contem- 
plated, and this view was underlined when the Special Co mmi ssioner^^ was 
specifically instructed to advise the Secretary of State for the Colonies ‘from 
time to time* on the question of ‘closer political co-operation* between these 
lands as a whole. 

In fact some form of regional federation appears to have been senously 
considered as a preliminary to the creation of a new Dommion of British South- 
east Asia.®*^ Although various other proposals have since been suggested, the one 
apparently favoured m the immediate post-war period was the most far-reachmg, 
aiming as it did at the merger of aU the British Malaysian territories together 
with Hong Kong. 

On historical, econoimc and strategic grounds such a groupmg had much to 
commend it. The various British possessions in the region had all been acquired 
origmally as part of a pohcy which m the 19th century had made the South 
China Sea mto a British lake, and aU were closely mterlinked by British and local 
shtppmg, and by a host of commercial ties focusing m the two great port aties 
of Smgapore and Hong Kong. Unfortunately, however, that very fact, quite 
apart from the precarious balance of numbers (Table 93), imphed that a groupmg 
which mcluded Hong Kong would be dommated by the Chinese element. 

However, a federation of all the remaining territories, namely the Malayan 
Union/Federation, Smgapore, Brunei, Sarawak and North Borneo, would have 
contained a clear majority of Malaysians, a fact which to many observers ap- 
peared to be strongly m its favour. For while it had so far proved difficult to 
unite a predominantly Chinese Smgapore with the rest of the Malay peninsula, 
the inclusion of the further 875,533 Malaysians and only 355,494 Chinese of the 
three Borneo territories imght help to assuage the fears of the peninsular Malays 
and so make possible a solution along these lines. In this way an answer might 
be found to the problem of Singapore’s future role, for only as part of a sub- 
stantially larger territory than at present could that great port city today find its 
raison d^etre. And at the same time the inclusion of the Borneo lands, mth their 
wealth of petroelum, would contribute a much-needed element of diversity to 
the over-specialized economy of Malaya. 

Agamst this, however, several arguments could be raised. Thus it has been 
argued that the potential votmg strength of the Borneo population was not nearly 
so favourable to the Malays as the above figures suggest, for of the Malaysians 
total only a mmority were ‘Malays’ even m the hberal mterpretation of that term, 

See above, pp. 604 and 660. See above, p 654, note 43. 

This title was subsequendy changed to Commissioner-General m South-East Asia. 

Cf* the proposals for the Bntish West Indian federation which have taken shape since 
the Second World War. See Camell (B) However, these have since been abandoned 
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and furthermore the Chinese population was known to be ;«ncreasmg at a pro- 
portionately faster rate than that of the Malays and other indigenes in all the 
Borneo territories. 

Secondly the growth of Communist terrorism in the Malay peninsula after 
1948 inchned some British observers to argue that it might be wisest to isolate 
the more backward - but potentially valuable^® - territories of Borneo from pos- 
sible infection of this kind. Notwithstandmg various disturbances m Sarawak 
shortly afterwards/® this view is still widely held today and is further reinforced 
by the desire of many of the pohtically conscious Malays in Brunei and other 
parts of northern Borneo to prevent any fresh mflux of Chinese^ whether Com- 
mumst or otherwise, from Smgapore and the Malay pemnsula. Equally im- 
portant, and notwithstandmg the basic Malaysian cultural affimties which both 
Borneo and Malaya share, many of the non-Mushm peoples, who form the 
majority of the mdigenous inhabitants of North Borneo and Sarawak, have 
entertained doubts about the desirabihty of these territories joimng forces with 
the predominantly Muslim Federation of Malaya. 

Nevertheless m British Borneo, as well as in Smgapore and the Federation 
of Malaya, opimon has moved a long way smce i960, and there is clearly a 
growmg realization that the advantages of federation far outweigh its possible 
disadvantages, most of which, in any case, can be avoided or overcome with 
reasonable care and tolerance. It was presumably m the hght of such considera- 

TABLE 93 


PROPOSED MALAYSIAN FEDERATION: POPULATION i960 


Political Unit 

Data 

Malaysians 

Chinese 

r 

Total 

(including 

others) 

Federation of Malaya 
Smgapore 

Brunei 

Sarawak 

North Borneo 

estimated 

estimated 

census 

census 

census 

3,460,956 

227,300 

59,203 

509,852 

306,498 

2,552,276 

1,230,000 

21,798 

229,154 

104,542 

6,909,009 

1,634,100 

835877 

7445529 

4545421 

Malaysia 

1 

estimated 

4,563,809 

4 > 037»767 

95825,936 


At least in respect of oil and possibly also in providing strategic points d^appui^ e g 
Labuan as a future alternative to Singapore. 

The most senous was the murder of the new Governor of Sarawak on December 3, 
1949 hy two Malays who opposed the endmg of the Brooke family’s rule. However 
this anti-cessiomst movement seems to have subsided smce that time, 
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tions that in 1962 the British government gave its approval to the proposals of 
Tunku Abdul Rahman^® for the settmg up of the new Federation of Malaysia 
in 1963. And^ m spite of the criticisms^ not only from the Communist bloc^ that 
these proposals represent a form of British-sponsored neo-colonialism, and the 
almost contrary fears on the part of others who beheve that the mterest of the 
Borneo mdigenes are being sacrificed to the ambitions of their more advanced 
neighbours on the opposite shore of the South Chma Sea, the Malaysian Federa- 
tion should prove generally beneficial to the peoples of all its constituent terri- 
tories. 

For while British Borneo cannot remam a backwater for ever, it is difiicult to 
see how such small units of population as those of Sarawak, North Bomeo^^ and 

TABLE 94 

BRITISH BORNEO: SELECTED DATA 



Sarawak 

North 

Borneo 

Brunet 

Area, square miles 

47.498 

29,387 

2,225 

Population .... 

744.529 

454421 

83.877 

Density per square mile 

16 

16 

38 

Chmese as percentage of total 

30-8 

23 0 

259 

Capital 

Kuchmg 

Jesselton 

Brunei 

Wet paddy, acres 

83,000 

46,000 

3.643 

Dry paddy, acres 

185,000 

n.a. 

2,766 

Rice output, tons 

n.a. 

42,000 

4.830 

Rice import, tons ^ . . . 

45.710 

21,000 

6.730 

Rubber export/production, tons . 

49.961 

22,034 

1.023 

Rubber export, $M million 

122*4 

49 5 

1 7 

Rubber planted, acres 

c, 300,000 

172,000 

34.634 

Timber export, $M million 

436 

90*7 

n.a. 

Oil export, IMmilhon 

287 

— 

300-4 

Total exports, |M milhon . 

488-3 

222 6 

326-9 

Total imports, $M million . 

44-9 

1950 

78-5 


Data for Sarawak and North Borneo are for i960 throughout Data for Brunei are 
for 1958, except population data which are for i960. 

Sources Sarawak Annual Report, i960. North Borneo Annual Report, i960, State of 
Brunei Annual Report, 1958, and Brunei Census of Population, i960. Preliminary Release. 

See above, p 660 

Note . North Borneo is proposing to change its name to Sabah. 
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TABLE 95 

BRITISH BORNEO: TRADE 
(All figures in million) 


A. SARAWAK 

Imports Exports 



1956 

i960 


1956 

i960 

Mmeral oils 

321 5 

251*0 

Mineral oil products 

356 7 

287*0 

Food 

523 

59 4 

Rubber 

68 6 

122 4 

Manufactures 

35 I 

30 I 

Pepper 

24 6 

17 2 

Machmery and vehicles 

199 

26 I 

Timber 

19 I 

43 6 

Beverages and tobacco . 

10 9 

6*9 

Sago flour . 

24 

2 8 

Chemicals , 

95 

15*2 

Jelutong 

I 6 

0 8 

Raw materials 

50 

II 0 

Bauxite 

n.a 

5 0 

Total (mcludmg others) 

4644 

4449 

Total (mcludmg others) 

487 0 

488 3 

Total (excludmg oil) 

142 5 

205 0 

Total exlucing 






petroleum re-exports) 

130 3 

203 0 

B. NORTH BORNEO 






Imports 

1956 

i960 

Exports 

1956 

i960 

Provisions . 

19 3 

22 3 

Rubber 

40 3 

49 5 

Machmery and transport 



Timber 

26 2 

90 7 

equipment 

16 I 

30 0 

Copra 



Metal manufactures 

50 

12 I 

(mcluding re-exports) 

23 3 

40 2 

Textiles and clothmg 

83 

9*2 

Tobacco 

3 4 

5 3 

Rice . 

83 

84 

Cutch 

2 I 

I 6 

Oils . 

5 9 

15 8 

Abacd 

2 I 

5 2 

Tobacco manufactures 

4-3 

12 8 

Dried and salt fish 

09 

07 

Motor vehicles 

3 3 

TA 

Firewood 

0 3 

0 6 

Buildmg materials 

28 

2*8 




Sugar . 

2 6 

3 5 




Total (mcludmg others) 

1174 

195-9 

Total (mcludmg others) 

119*4 

222 6 

C. BRUNEI 






Imports 



Exports 




1956 

i960 


1956 

1958 

Food . 

16 2 

13 2 

Crude oil 

309 3 

3004 

Mmeral fuels, etc 

25 

3*0 

Plantation rubber 

3*9 

I 7 

Chemicals . 

50 

49 

Natural gas 

0*7 

0 6 

Manufactured goods 

294 

14 3 

Jelutong 

0 3 

0 5 

Total (includmg others) 

105 2 

785 

Total (including others) 

3143 

3269 


DIRECTION OF TRADE 

SARAWAK, 1959 

Imports from* Brunei 295 i, U K. 37 8, Smgapore 22 3, Thailand 17 5, Chma 13 o, 
Hong Kong 10*2, Japan 10 0 (North Borneo o 4) 

Exports to: Smgapore 209 5, Austraha 80 i, Japan 74 4, U K 56 5, Netherlands 33 2, 
U.S A. 26 7, Indonesia 17 9 (North Borneo o 6), (Brunei 5 o) 

NORTH BORNEO, 1959 

Imports from* U K. 31*8, Indonesia 20*1, Philippines 17*7, U.S A. 14*7, Hong Kong 
12*1, Thailand 8 9, Smgapore 8*8. 

Exports to Japan 70 5, U K 20 0, Singapore 19 4, Hong Kong ii 8, Austraha 9 4, 

US A. 7 8 

Sources : Based mainly on Y earhook of mtemattonal trade statistics) U,N 
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Brunei could ever hgpe to stand entirely on their own as completely independent 
states in the world of today. As parts of a larger unit, however, both they and 
Singapore^ can achieve their national aspirations, and the further benefits of 
larger markets and more diversified resources which the new state of some ten 
million people will be able to command are no less real. And finally it is only 
through such a realization of national aspirations and the associated widening of 
economic horizons that pohtical stabihty can at last be brought to this critical 
area lymg at the very heart of South-east Asia. 

One does not need to be either a geopohtician or an old-style imperialist to 
believe that such a consummation of 150 years of British rule in South-east 
Asia would be in the true interests of the vast majority of the population of the 
whole region. 
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PARTY 


>oO«« 


The Tropical Archipelago: 
The Philippines 




CHAPTER 21 


The Republic of the Philippines 




L INTRODUCTION 

In relation to the rest of South-east Asia the Philippines occupies a marginal 
position. Indeed its structural links with the offshore island chains to the north 
are so strong and its historic ties across the Pacific so firmly established that some 
scholars prefer to exclude the archipelago from the South-east Asian realm 
altogether. 

On the other hand^ its separation from the rest of Malaysia and the mainland 
is^ geologically speakmg, a very recent phenomenon and its vegetation and fauna 
as well as its ethmc composition show very strong affimties with these neighbour- 
ing lands. ThuSj while its position on the borders of the south-west Pacific has 
given rise to many distmctive traits which distmguish the Phihppmes from the 
other South-east Asian lands, these are for the most part only variations on themes 
which are common to that region as a whole, and in respect of physique, climate, 
population density, colonial antecedents and the legacy which these last have 
left: m present-day economic and social patterns, the Philippines surely belongs 
withm the South-east Asian realm. 

Yet the fact remams that it has no mdigenous civilization really comparable 
with those of the historic mainland kingdoms or the western islands of Indonesia, 
and largely as a result of this absence the period of colomal rule under Spain 
and more especially under the United States has wrought a much greater trans- 
formation m its way of life than that which has occurred m any of the neigh- 
bouring lands, with the possible exception of Malaya. For the time bemg, 
therefore, some element of doubt remams; the Phihppines is indubitably in 
South-east Asia, but whether it is also in the fullest sense of South-east Asia only 
tune will show. 


II. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

With a total area of 115,708 square miles the Phihppmes is shghtly smaller than 
the British Isles, but thanks to its elaborate geographical sub-division it has a 
coastline very nearly as long as that of the United States. All-told 880 of the 
islands are inhabited and 462 have an area of not less than one square mile.^ 
Nevertheless, the two largest, Luzon (40,422 square miles, or about four-fifths 

^ Ofl&aal handbooks claim that there are 7,100 islands, though most of these are merely 
isolated pieces of rock or coral. 
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the Size of Java) an 4 Mindanao (36^538 square miles) together comprise 67 per 
cent of the total area^ and a further nine, rangmg from Samar (5,050 square miles) 
to Masbate (1,255 square miles) and including also Negros, Palawan Panay, 
Mmdoro, Leyte, Cebu and Bohol, cover another 27 per cent. 

Of the larger islands, Luzon and Mindanao are respectively the most northerly 
and the most southerly, with the remamder either belonging to the Visayan 
group surroundmg the ‘mediterranean’ sea of the same name in between or, 
m the case of Mindoro and Palawan, extending m a NE/SW direction from 
opposite central Luzon to the Balabak Straits off the north-eastern tip of British 
Borneo. 

This general complexity of outhne results in the mam from the focal position 
occupied by the archipelago m respect of the Tertiary mountain building move- 
ments m the borderland between South-east Asia and the Western Pacific. 
Thus, the two parallel N/S hues of foldmg in north-central Luzon appear to 
represent a resurgence of the offshore arcs running through Formosa and 
the Ryu-kyus to Japan, while the more westerly of the two similar sets of N/S 
folds in mterior Mindanao is clearly an extension of those m the Mmahasa 
penmsula of Celebes. In between these two areas of longitudmal folding, 
however, the dommant trends m southern Luzon and the eastern Visayas swing 
approximately NW/SE, which is roughly at nght angles to the equally pro- 
noimced NE/SW hne through Palawan and the western Visayas and the parallel 
series through the western tip of Mmdanao and the Sulu islands, both of which 
are linked with the folds of northern Borneo. 

With these as their prmapal axes, the islands resemble the upper portions of 
submarme mountain ranges. Nearly all have rugged mtenor uplands, rismg 
usually to between 4,000 and 8,000 ft. (though Mt. Apo in Mindanao reaches 
9,690 ft. and Mt Pulog in Luzon 9,600 ft.), and even in the largest islands the 
coastal plams are rarely as much as ten miles wide. Apart from a few exposures 
of the ancient bajement complex, mostly in Luzon, Mindoro and Panay, 
Tertiary sedimentanes and Tertiary-Quaternary eruptives are everywhere the 
dominant rocks. Besides a much larger number now extinct, over a dozen 
volcanoes are still regarded as active, the best known being the extremely violent 
Hibok-Hibok on Camigum island to the north of Mindanao, but only a relatively 
small proportion of the volcanic ejecta in the country are basic m composition. 

Like Japan, which it closely resembles m both structure and scale, the Phihp- 
pines is seriously deficient m extensive areas of lowland. Of those which do exist 
the most important is the central plain of Luzon, whose role is analogous to that 
of the Tokyo plain m Japan. In addition, Luzon also contains the Cagayan valley 
in the north-east and the Bicol plain m the south-east, while elsewhere western 
Negros, south-eastern Panay and the Agusan and Cotobato lowlands of Minda- 
nao also provide good agricultural land. 

Two facts go far to determme the climatic pattern of the Philippines, namely 
the overall position of the islands both m latitude and in relation to the SW 
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TABLE 96 


THE PHILIPPINES, SELECTED TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL FIGURES 


Station 

Jan 

Feh 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

yul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average Total 

Manila 

15" N, 120“ E 

47 

78 

79 

81 

83 

84 

83 

82 

82 

81 

80 

79 

77 

81 

0 9 

06 

0 9 

I 2 

B 

m 

Q9 


B 

Jm 

B 

B 

81 6 

Baguio 

16“ N, 121“ E 
c 5000 

3 

m 

68 

m 

69 

68 

67 

67 

67 

67 

66 

64 

67 

B 

m 

2 6 

m 

14 0 

14 2 

50 2 

47 1 

39 7 

14 3 

2 9 

2 7 

195 I 

Suxigao 

10® N, 126“ E 

16 

78 

79 

80 

81 

8l 

82 

82 

[ 82 

81 

80 

79 

78 

80 

1 

22 0 

143 

13 3 * 

9 9 

6 I 

B 

m 

B 

6 3 

10 3 

16 8 

24 5 

140 I 

Basco Batanes 

30 ® N, I 32 °E 
near S L 

72 

73 

75 

79 

81 

83 

83 

82 

81 

80 

77 

73 

78 

96 

46 

48 

44 

93 

63 

II 4 

14 8 

13 7 

14 0 

14 0 

149 

I 2 I 8 

Zamboanga City 
t N, 122® E 

23 

80 

80 

81 

81 

8x 

81 

80 

81 

8I 

8i 

81 

81 

81 

2 I 

2 2 

I 5 

2 0 

35 

42 

49 

40 

47 

56 

42 

34 

423 

DadiangaSs Cotabato 

6° N, 125® E 
near S L 





m 

B 

B 

m 

B 

B 

B 

H 


2 0 

2 5 

3 2 

2 2 

m 

s 

1 

m 

B 

B 

B 

B 

39 9 


monsoon and the NE trade wmds, and the almost complete contmmty of the 
mountam systems from north to south. 

While in the southern extremity of the archipelago temperatures show an 
approximation to the equatorial regime, the whole country may fairly be classed 
as tropical. As m Indonesia, however, maritime influences make for greater 
evenness throughout the year than is normal for the latitude, so that mean 
monthly temperatures at Basco m the Batanes (20° 30' N) vary only from 72° 
m January to m June, at Manila (14° 40') from 77° m December to 84° m 
May, and at Zamboanga City (6"" 55') from 79° m February to 80° m May.^ 

Rainfall, on the other hand, shows considerable diversity both in total amounts 
and in the pattern of seasonal incidence. In a few inland ram-shadow areas, 
such as the Cagayan valley of Luzon and parts of Mindanao, the annual total is 
less than 60 m., the lowest readmg of all bemg 39 9 m. at Dadiangas m the 
southern mterior of Mmdanao. But elsewhere much heavier ram is normal, 
with totals mostly over 80 m., and m many areas at least double that figure. 

Nevertheless, at nearly all stations there is a wide variation between the wettest 
and the driest month, the details in this respect dependmg on the general aspect 
and the local rehef of the place m question. As a rule the western frmges of the 
archipelago receive much the greater part of their rainfall from the SW' monsoon, 
between late June and the end of September, and while the amount of this 

® Cf. the temperature ranges of such mainland stations as Akyab 14°, Rangoon 10°, 
Mandalay 20% Saigon 6® and Hanoi 21°. See above, Table 48, p 422. 
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varies widely accor^g to the degree of exposure^ virtually all such areas are 
very dry during the winter months^ when they are effectively sheltered from the 
prevailing NE winds. Thus, for example, Manila gets only 5 9 in. for the five 
months December-April, out of an annual total of 81 -6 in., with July and August 
(respectively 16*9 and 16*3 in.) as its two wettest months. 

On the eastern side of the archipelago the wettest period of the year is usually 
from November to March, when the prevailing winds are from the NE. But 
while the winds over the South China Sea at this time of the year may not 
unreasonably be referred to as monsoonal,^ those over the eastern Phihppines 
represent the normal trade-wind circulation in such latitudes. Admittedly, even 
as far east as this, that circulation is much modified durmg the summer months 
when the SW monsoon is at its height over the South China Sea and not m- 
frequendy extends nght across to the eastern side of the Philippmes, thus 
replacing the onshore wmds which in any case are usually weak and erratic at 
this season. Nevertheless, the climate along the eastern side of the Philippmes 
does resemble the normal trade-wind type, and m contrast to the west these 
areas have no true dry season.^ A subsidiary source of rainfall m the eastern 
Phihppmes north of Mmdanao is provided by typhoons which occur most 
frequently in late summer and autumn, and whose effects are most strongly felt 
in the exposed coastal regions of eastern Luzon and Samar, but only very 
exceptionally to the south of this. 

Between the outward facmg zones of east and west, the rainfall m the interiors 
of Luzon and Mindanao and the mner portions of the Visayas is transitional in 
pattern and generally smaller in total volume. While m the northern two-thirds 
of this intermediate zone a short dry season occurs m the early part of the year, 
the southernmost areas, namely Bohol, eastern Leyte and central Mindanao, 
have a somewhat more even distribution with no real dry season, but the total 
amount of ram is nevertheless much smaller than that along the east coast.® 
Despite much local variation m this respect it is true to say that the transitional 
zone contams the only parts of the country where total rainfall in either half of the 
year is hable to be madequate for rice cultivation without irrigation. 

For the rest, the only important variations m climatic type are m the higher 
mountams. In general, as is shown by the accompanying figures for Bagmo 
(c. 120 miles to the north of Manila) these upland climates have similar rhythms 
to the adjacent lowlands, though with heavier rainfall, and with temperatures 
roughly 3° lower for every 1,000 ft. above sea-level. 

To the casual observer the Phihppmes may appear smgularly favourable as a 

^ See above, p 29, 

* See the figures for Sxongao, Table 96. While it may be argued that the Phihppmes 
should be excluded fcom the tropical monsoon category altogether, the archipelago is 
probably best regarded as marginally monsoonal 

® This division follows Kolb (p 40). Note that the concave stretch of the east coast 
of Luzon has a significantly lower rainfall than the rest of the eastern Phihppmes, and for 
this reason is mcluded m Kolb’s second transitional type. 
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home for man. From almost every angle of approach the first appearance of the 
natural landscape is one of palm-firinged shores rarely obstructed by any signi- 
ficant mangrove swamps^ and backed inland by a luxuriant growth of forest. 
Further inland on the slopes of the mountam ranges which are never far removed 
from the shore^ the vegetation changes gradually from true ram forest to a mixed 
tropical evergreen type^ but it is only on the upper slopes of the often extremely 
beautiful volcanic cones that the crenellated outline of the forest trees is replaced 
by a smooth skylme. 

Faced with such a prospect it is not difBicult to imderstand the enthusiasm 
which mspired Justice George A. Malcolm to describe the Phihppmes as ‘the 
most favoured group of tropical islands in the world. On the fertile land of these 
islands, nature has bestowed her bounties in harmonious combination. . . . The 
natural resources of the Phihppmes are so varied and represent so much wealth 
as hardly to be within the comprehension of mere man.’® 

Yet these appearances are in large measure deceptive. In the first place most 
of the very limited patches of lowland he withm the zone of least plentiful and 
least rehable rainfall. Over these areas, especially where the dry season is very 
prolonged, taU but almost useless tropical grass {Imperata cylindrical locally 
known as cogon) and mtermittent patches of bamboo form the dominant vegeta- 
tion, and such cogonales have also spread over other margmal areas as a result of 
shifting cultivation. 

Moreover, the soils are by no means exceptionally fertile, apart from the small 
proportion derived from basic volcanic ejecta and those along the coasts of 
Cebu and a few other parts of the Visayas which have been formed from recently 
uphfted coral reefs. Outside Luzon and Mmdanao the rivers are too small to 
provide any extensive tracts where fertihty is renewed by seasonal fioodmg, and 
most of the sedentary soils show clear evidence of laterization. Thus, while it is 
often stated that at least 40 million acres, or 54 per cent of the coxmtry is cultiv- 
able,^ compared with the 27 3 per cent at present cultivated, and that the islands 
could with ease support 70-80 million people, the fact remams that, outside 
Mindanao, most of the best lands are already in use, and any substantial mcrease 
in upland cultivation would run a grave risk of promotmg soil erosion, both there 
and m the plains below. 

However, while the physique thus imposes real limits on the agricultural 
potential of the islands, the long coastline has been of great value in facilitatmg 
movement and, as m the Indonesian archipelago, navigation within the mner 
seas presents few hazards except for the occasional typhoon. But m the Phihp- 
pmes, whose lavout recalls that of Japan rather than that of Indonesia, no great 
expanses of sea separate the islands one from another; even in Luzon and 

® Former Justice of the Supreme Court of the Phihppine Commonwealth Quoted in 
Facts about the PhthppmeSy p. 6. 

^ This much higher proportion than Japan’s 16 per cent is related to the tropical 
temperatures which permit of cultivation at higher altitudes. 
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Mindanao no point is as much as 75 miles from the coasts while elsewhere the 
mayitriiim distance is less than 30 miles. Thus both the individual islands and 
the archipelago as a whole are much more easily manageable units than their 
Indonesian counterparts and the task of administrative umfication has according- 
ly presented far less difficulty.® 

III. THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY OF PRE-COLONIAL 
AND COLONIAL TIMES 

The peopling of the Philippines has occurred as the result of a series of migra- 
tions from the continental mainland and the Indonesian archipelago^ with the 
earhest movements takmg place before the post-glacial rise in sea-level destroyed 
the continuity of the land bridges^ and the more recent ones following by sea 
along the lines of islands which survived this change. As elsewhere m South- 
east Asia^ successive invasions led to some displacement of population from the 
coasdands to the interior, though much mtermmghng also occurred between the 
newcomers and the pre-existmg peoples in the former regions. 

Although the sequence of migrations is not wholly clear, it may be assumed 
that the present-day Negrito Aetas represent the descendants of the earhest 
human occupants of the islands. These extremely primitive peoples, probably 
numbering less than 50,000, nowadays survive only in minute groups in the 
Zambales mountams and Sierra Madre of Luzon, and a few interior districts in 
Mindanao and the Visayas, and like their counterparts m Malaya and Indonesia 
practise a hunting and gathermg economy. 

Probably many thousands of years after the arrival of the Negritos came the 
first of many waves of Nesiot peoples, some of them presumably via Borneo and 
others, including the confusingly named Indonesian A and B mvaders, directly 
across the sea from the Chinese or Tonkmese mainland. The introduction of 
caingin or shifting cultivation is generally attributed to the Nesiot peoples and 
this practice,® nowadays with a greater emphasis on maize than on dry rice, is still 
m use among some 500,000 tribespeople, of predominantly Nesiot origin, m the 
interiors of Mindanao, Palawan, some of the larger Visayas and parts of Luzon. 

However, the best-known Nesiot peoples of the northern mterior of Luzon, 
namely the Bontocs and Ifugaos^® are sedentary cultivators of wet rice, who at 
the cost of a prodigious expenditure of human energy have built magnificent 
terraced fields extending in places several thousand feet up the mountam sides. 
These practices, which are capable of supporting very high densities of population 

® An interesting consequence of this geographical pattern is that the inner seas of the 
Philippines have always been regarded as the latter’s territorial waters and not as the high 
seas This situation finds a parallel in Japan’s Inland Sea, but is in marked contrast to 
that in Indonesia pnor to the latter’s claim of December 13, 1957 (see above, p 379)3 
which has not been conceded by most other maritime powers 

® Though now illegal, shifting cultivation is stih practised 
Often referred to collectively as Igorots, a general - and m origm deprecatory - term 
meaning mountain people. 
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locally m mountainous cotintrysidca must originally have been learned from 
the mainland Chmese^ and it is sigmficant that they are found exclusively within 
the northern half of Luzon. Yet the people who follow them are in other respects 
backward and^ though in recent years they have abandoned head-hunting, the 
great majority, like the other Nesiot inlanders farther south, are still animists. 

The last major migrations to the PhiHppmes were of Pareoean peoples who 
first began to penetrate from western Indonesia via Borneo, Palawan and the 
Sulu archipelago to the coast lands of the Visayas, southern Luzon and Mindanao 
in the last few centuries b.c. These movements probably continued throughout 
the greater part of the pre-European period, and represented in effect the outer 
ripples of the great Pareoean wave spreading slowly eastwards throughout the 
whole Malaysian island realm. 

So far as the Philippines was concerned, the shores of the Visayan Sea served 
as the centre from which further diffusion took place by sea, the invaders 
arrivmg m small bands under their own chieftains and establishing themselves 
usually m favourable river-mouth localities around the coasts. Today the 
Pareoean element comprises the largest smgle component in the population 
nearly everywhere^ except m the remoter interiors of the two largest islands 
though, owmg to the relative recency of the migrations, the proportion which it 
forms m the total ethnic make-up of the modem Filipmo population is probably 
less than among the Javanese or the coast peoples of Sumatra. 

While the later Pareoean groups were the bearers of an Indiamzed culture, 
evidence of which stirvives m the prevalent methods of lowland nee cultivation, 
in art and architectural styles and m the vocabulary of the numerous regional 
languages,^^ it seems improbable that any direct Indian settlement occurred in 
the islands or that the latter ever formed part of Sri Vijaya or Madjapahit m any 
meanmgful manner, as has traditionally been claimed.^® 

However, with the arrival of Islam, likewise via northern Borneo, in the late 
15th century, the islands became rather less of a cultural backwater than they 
had been hitherto. During the course of the next himdred years the faith obtained 
a firm hold in Sulu, Palawan and Mindanao, and even as far north as Luzon 
Muslim warrior chieftains began to set themselves up as territorial rulers (datos 
and rajahs) m the fashion which had already become familiar in other parts of 
Malaysia. Nevertheless, when in 1565, some 44 years after Magellan had claimed 
the archipelago for Spain,^^ Legaspi established the first permanent settlement 
there, the Phihppmes was still a relatively empty region, with a population of 

This apphes to the MusHm Mores (see beloW;, p 725) no less than to the Christian 
Filipinos 

Some of which were formerly written m Indian-style scripts. All the languages m the 
archipelago, except those of the Negritos, belong to the Malayo-Polynesian group 
^®As described above, pp 1 1 6-7, recent historical research is castmg increasing 
doubts on the latter connexion. But some tradmg links doubtless existed between the 
P hili ppines and Indonesia m pre-Islamic times. 

Several unsuccessful attempts at establishing settlements had been made during these 
44 years. 
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only half a million, virtually no political orgamzation exc^^pt at the local level, 
and only a thin and far from ubiquitous veneer of Islam superimposed on a 
wholly pagan base. 

It was largely because the Phihppmes presented such a tabula rasa that the 
Spamards were able so effectively to stamp their own culture on the islands, and 
indeed had they not established their rule there in the i6th century other peoples 
might well have done so mstead. Thus the Chinese had long shown interest m 
the islands, and in 1405 the Mmg Emperor had even sent an officer to govern 
Luzon.^^ Though nothing appears to have come of this venture pohtically, 
mdividual Chmese traders were well estabhshed m the islands before the 
Spaniards took over, and thereafter two Chinese pirate leaders, namely Lima- 
hong (1574) and Koxinga (1662), attempted unsuccessfully to capture Manila. 
The Japanese also were active as traders and buccaneers m Phihppine waters 
from the 15th century until 1637, and in 1592 the Spamsh Governor felt it 
prudent to pay the tribute demanded by Hideyoshi.^® But within less than half a 
century the growing influence of Spain m the surrounding seas played a major 
part in causmg the Japanese to adopt the mtrovert pohaes which thereafter 
ehmmated them from the scene until the closing decades of the 19th century. 

In seeking a base for Spamsh power m the Philippines, Legaspi turned m the 
first instance to Cebu, the long narrow island which had earher attracted Magel- 
lan’s attention both because it lay m the latitude of the mam west-bound sailmg 
route across the Pacific (between 10® and 12° N), and also because of its key 
position m relation to the focal Visayan Sea. But though Legaspi did estabhsh 
a settlement at Cebu City, the activities of the Portuguese based on the Moluccas 
led him to shift his attention, first to Panay (1569) and then to Luzon, where 
m 1570 he captured the small Muslim stronghold of Manila. 

Despite its eccentric position relative to the archipelago as a whole, Manila 
had a magnificent natural harbour, well sheltered from typhoons and not far 
removed from the northern entrance to the Visayan Sea. Singe, moreover, it stood 
at the gateway to the largest and most productive lowland m the region, Legaspi’s 
decision to build a new Spamsh city there to serve as the seat of administration 
for the whole archipelago (1572) proved well founded. Within a few years 
Manila had echpsed Cebu, and before the end of the century had become the 
greatest port in eastern Asia, frequented by the ships of China, Japan, India, 
the Middle East and the rest of the Malaysian lands. 

Meanwhile Legaspi had extended Spamsh control outwards from Mamla 
over most of the coastal regions in the northern two-thirds of the archipelago.^^ 
And while he organized both the mihtary conquest and the civil admimstration 
which followed, the Augustiman friars led by his cousm Urdaneta,^® were no less 

Purcell (D), p 582. At that time the de facto ruler of Japan, 

The unification of the Spamsh and Portuguese thrones 1580-1640 put a stop to the 
Portuguese threat to the Visayas. 

It was Urdaneta who discovered the eastward sailing route using the Westerhes. See 
above, pp. 13 1-2. 
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ardent in spreading the Catholic faith. Thanks to the superficiahty of the Islamic 
hold m the north and centre^ the missionaries met with little resistance there^ 
but in Palawan, Sulu and most of Mmdanao the Muslim faith was too firmly 
estabhshed for the Spamards ever to dislodge it or even mdeed to bring the 
population under their own effective administration.^^ 

Thus, although they made a settlement near Zamboanga in western Mindanao 
in 1596, they were driven out of it in 1599 by the local Muslim population, 
whom they referred to as Moros {i e. Moors). Thereafter, despite many further 
attempts to subdue the far south, the Spamards did not fully succeed m breaking 
the power of the Moros and preventmg the raids of Muslim pirates even as far 
north as Manila, until the middle of the 19th century when the coming of the 
steamship eventually decided the issue. 

Administratively the Phihppmes formed a smgle Governorship withm the 
Vice-Royalty of New Spain, which centred in Mexico and included also the 
adjacent parts of Central America and the Caribbean, and this position as an 
outpost of a dependency, two whole oceans removed from the mother country, 
goes far to explain the comparative neglect from which the islands suffered. 

In the absence of any spectacular wealth in precious metals^® or spices, so 
remote a region offered httle scope for economic development even if the 
Spamards had not been wedded to restrictive mercantilist dogmas. In these 
circumstances, therefore, the missionary activity of the ftiars, who by the 17th 
century mcluded Franciscans, Jesuits and Dominicans as well as the original 
Augustimans, tended to dominate the scene, and the Phihppmes, under Spamsh 
rule has aptly been called "the empire of the friars’. For the most part the economy 
was one of great landed estates such as the Spamards had already set up in the 
Americas, and huge areas were made over in this way to religious organizations 
and mdividual conqmstadores. However, the number of the latter who settled 
m this remote archipelago remamed very small, and hardly any of them brought 
European wives. T^hus the greater part of the landowning class consisted of 
cactquesy the descendants of the traditional territorial chieftams whom the 
Spamards effectively confirmed in power and with whose famihes they inter- 
married freely. 

While, as noted m Chapter 5, the Spamards mtroduced many new crops, 
particularly from the Americas, they did almost nothing to stimulate economic 
progress in any other way. Overseas trade, which slowly dwindled after the early 
17th century,^^ remamed a governmental monopoly until into the 19th century 
and m any case most of the galleon traffic, via Mexico to Spain, consisted of 
Chinese produce for which Manila served merely as the trans-shipment port. 
Moreover, while the Church provided a fairly extensive system of rudimentary 
schooling and also some higher education extending even to the umversity 

See Spencer, J E (A), Fig. 92, p 286. 

There was a httle gold but it did not become commercially important until the 
1930S. Manila lost its pre-eminence to Batavia m the 17th century. 
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level/^ practically the only opportunities for qualified Fihpinos lay m the lower 
ranks of the administration^ in teaching and m the service of the Church. 

In Its almost complete lack of an indigenous commercial middle class the 
Phihppines differed httle from the other Spanish colonial territories or even 
from the mother country itself. But the Phihppmes was nevertheless part of 
South-east Asia^ and despite all the restrictions of Spamsh pohcy the commercial 
enterprise of the Chinese found some opportunities m these islands with which 
they had been familiar for so long. Indeed it was primarily Chmese imtiative 
which lay behmd the original development of Manila as an entrepot, and m the 
early days of Spanish rule the numbers of Chinese in the country grew rapidly, 
notwithstanding the massacres of 1603 and 1639. Subsequently, however, the 
greater commercial opportumties afforded in the more progressive Dutch 
colonies tended to reduce the flow to the Phihppines,^^ but the Chinese com- 
munity still continued to increase slowly. By 1850 it mcluded some 30,000 m 
Manila and another 20,000 in the rest of the archipelago, together with a much 
larger number of mestizos, and all-told its share m the mternal commerce of the 
islands was very great. 

After the revolt of the Spanish American colomes, beginmng in 1808, the 
Phihppines became even more isolated than it had been before. The last Manila 
galleon sailed to Mexico in 1811 and thereafter the commercial as well as the 
admimstrative links with Spam were re-routed via the Cape of Good Hope. 
About the same time a gradual relaxation began of the rigid restrictions on 
foreign trade, but otherwise the Spamards failed to appreciate the measure of 
the changes required if the Phihppines was to be prevented from following the 
lead of the American colonies. 

With the openmg of the Suez canal foreign commercial mterests mcreased, 
and more and more Filipmo students began to attend Spamsh and other European 
umversities. It was this group which provided the nucleus of the first nationahst 
organization, the Liga Filipina, founded m 1891 by the Chmese mestizo Jose 
Rizal y Mercado, But while Rizal and Ins associates sought to work through 
constitutional reform, moimting popular resentment agamst the wealth and 
privilege enjoyed by thefriars, the Church and the caciques eventually precipitated 
the insurrection of 1896. Although this was temporarily suppressed, the nation- 
ahsts agam took up arms agamst the Spamards when the latter became involved 
in the war of 1898, which resulted a year later m the transfer of the islands to 
American rule. 

Despite the obvious defects which had served to hasten its end, the Spamsh 
occupation of the Phihppmes had nevertheless left much of permanent value. 
In the course of three centuries the congeries of httle coastal settlements had 

The College of Santo Tomas, Manila, was founded m 1619 and became a xmiversity 
in 1645, Others followed durmg the period of Spanish rule, long before anythmg of a 
comparable nature was estabhshed m any other part of South-east Asia. 

Purcell (D), p 602 
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been organized mto a single political entity whose people^ once the most isolated 
and retarded, had become the most Westernized in all South-east Asia. More- 
ovetj thanks m the mam to the introduction of law and order by the Spaniards, 
the population had grown from an estimated 500,000 in the late i6th century to 
1,500,000 in 1800 and to nearly 7,000,000 by 1899, 

When, therefore, the Americans took over from Spain, they found firm 
foundations on which to build. But although considerations of wartime strategy 
had prompted Dewe3r’s seizure of the islands, it was by no means dear that the 
Umted States would wish to retain control over them. Apart from a vague and 
ill-founded behef that Manila imght be revived as a great Far Eastern entrepot/^ 
economics scarcely entered into the discussion, and the eventual deasion to 
annex was made mainly on strategic grounds. As such it represented a triumph 
for Theodore Roosevelt and the other adherents of Mahan who had consistently 
worked for the estabhsbment of a senes of forward naval bases in the western 
Pacific. Yet while there was every reason to believe that if the United States 
had not annexed the islands, the Germans or the Japanese would have done so 
mstead, the sorely troubled anti-colonial consaence of the Americans was only 
salved by a solemn declaration that the aim of their government was not selfish 
interest but rather the promotion of the ‘happiness, peace and prosperity of the 
people of the Phihppine Islands’, 

Under the Repubhcan party, then and for many years afterwards in power 
in the United States, the pohcy adopted towards the Philippines was paternal 
but benevolent, and the emphasis it placed upon the expansion of health and 
educational services and the promotion of economic progress continued through- 
out the whole period of American rule. 

Outstandmg success was achieved in the first two of these aims, the death-rate 
falhng from 28 per 1,000 m 1905 to under 19 in 1939 and the literacy rate mean- 
while rising from 18 to 48 per cent. In the economic field however, the achieve- 
ments were less satisfactory. Admittedly, the growth m population from 7,635,000 
in 1903 to 16,000,303 in 1939 was matched by an pcrease in the area under 
cultivation from 6,988,200 to 16,533,900 acres over the same penod, and the value 
of foreign trade expanded even more dramatically from I34 million in 1899 to 
$297 nulhon m 1941. But agamst this the Americans, beheving that develop- 
ment would best be promoted by providmg a framework of transport and other 
basic utihties and for the rest relymg on the free play of economic forces, made 
no serious attempt to alter the estabhshed pattern of land-holdmg, and the 
caciques thus mamtained their traditional pre-eminence in the economic and 
pohtical life of the coimtry. 

In order to prevent non-Fihpmos from settmg up a plantation economy, 
which was at variance with Amencan anti-colomal ideals, the administration 

Hong Kong was by this time too weU established in this rdle for Manila, with fewer 
geographical advantages, to offer serious competition. 

Zinkin (A), p. 162, 
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limited to 2,532 acres the amount of public land which could be held by corpora- 
tions. For this reason American rubber capital avoided the islands, fi n ding its 
outlets mstead chiefly m Malaya and Sumatra,^® and most of the production of 
the other commeraal staples which developed after the mclusion of the Phihp- 
pmes withm the Umted States tariff area m 1909 remained largely m Fihpmo 
hands.^^ 

Nevertheless, this so-called free-trade poUcy was not an unmixed blessing. 
For while it led to a great increase m the output of sugar, abaca, coconut oil and 
copra, which together formed three-quarters of the total exports, much of this 
production was very mefiicient, and survived only by virtue of its privileged 
market position compared with that of most of its competitors. 

Moreover, the expansion of cash-crop cultivation took place at least partially 
at the expense of food production, so iat the Phihppmes became increasingly 
dependent on imports from overseas.^® Further, the free-trade pohcy gave httle 
scope for the development of manufacturing mdustry, and indeed with 80 per 
cent of the exports destmed for the United States and a similar proportion of 
imports commg from that country, the Phihppines showed a higher degree of 
economic dependence on the metropohtan power than any other colonial terri- 
tory m all South-east Asia. 

Fmally, although the average per capita mcome was greatly increased under 
American rule, this fact was of htde account to a large section of the rural popula- 
tion. For a wholly disproportionate share of the wealth was m the hands of a 
small upper stratum, consistmg mainly of the cacique famihes, together with 
many Chinese and a few Spamards and Americans. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
retail trade was controlled by the Chinese and Japanese,^® over 70 per cent of the 
rice mills were owned by Chmese, and at least 80 per cent of the overseas trade 
was conducted by non-Fihpmo concerns. 

Admittedly, these defects had arisen m spite of, rather than because of, American 
intentions, and in any case they did not invahdate the latter’s notable achieve- 
ments in other respects. But when m 1907 the first elective legislative assembly 
was set up, it was clear that American benevolence could not assuage the 
nationalist sentiments which had been aroused under the Spamsh regime. 
From the outset, Manuel L. Quezon’s Nacionahsta party, which demanded 
immediate mdependence, dommated the scene and continued so to do through- 
out the rest of the period of American rule. 

On this issue the two pohtical parties m the Umted States differed significantly, 
and it was under the Democrats that both the Jones Act of 1916 and the Tydmgs- 
McDuffie Act of 1934 were passed. The latter provided for a ten-year transitional 
period of Commonwealth government, under which the Umted States would 

Pelzer (C), p. 105 

Apart from their large share of small-holder cultivation, Filipinos today own over 
50 per cent of the mvested capital m their own country, a situation which is without 
parallel m the other former colomal lands of South-east Asia. See Higgins (B). 

This dates from Spamsh colonial times. See below, pp. 726-7. 
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retain control over for^eign policy and defence^ but m other respects the Philip- 
pineSj with its own elected President^ would enjoy almost unfettered home 
rule. The Commonwealth was maugurated in November 1935 with Quezon as 
President and with every prospect of outaght independence in 1946. 

Despite the preparation for self-government which the Fihpinos had received 
at Umted States’ hands, the Commonwealth speedily showed that a Latin- 
American style economy breeds Latm-American style democracy. The power 
of the landlords and a few related business mterests was immense and corrup- 
tion a b3rword, and there was growmg concern as to whether the Philippine export 
trade could survive once the country lost its privileged access to the huge 
American market. 

Nevertheless, nationalist demands were more nearly satisfied m the Philip- 
pmes than in any other Asian dependency, and when the Japanese attacked 
on December 8, 1941, Fihpmo as well as the American troops fought a magni- 
ficent defensive action for five months agamst far superior forces. Moreover, 
even after the Japanese victory, it was still clear that the Fihpinos thought 
of themselves as a free people, and for this reason the Japanese m October 1943 
set up a supposedly mdependent repubhc under the Presidency of Jose P. 
Laurel, the lawful President (Quezon) and Vice-President (Osmena) havmg 
been evacuated by the Americans shortly before the surrender m order to head 
the government-m-exile in Washington. 

After the Americans had recaptured the Philippines m the closmg phases of 
the war, the Commonwealth government returned to Manila under President 
Osmena, and notwithstandmg the appalling chaos and devastation m the islands 
the United States kept its pledge to grant full mdependence. Elections were 
qmckly held, and on July 4, 1946 the Republic of the Philippines was in- 
augurated, with Manuel A. Roxas as its first President.^® 

IV. THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES: ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

From Its very inception the new Repubhc of the Philippmes has had to grapple 
with a host of difficult problems. In so far as Umted States’ action could help, 
notably m the more urgent tasks of rehabihtation and m softening the blow to 
the export trade caused by withdrawal from the American tariff area, such 
assistance was immediately forthcommg. All-told the Phihppmes received some 
$2,500 million from the Umted States during 1945-55/^ and the Philippines 
Trade Act of 1946 (the Bell Act) provided for the contmuation of reciprocal free 

Roxas died in April 1948, and was succeeded by Vice-President Elpidio Quinno; 
the latter was re-elected President in 1949 President Quezon died in 1944 

This figure (from Vandenbosch and Butwell, p 105) mcludes such items as back pay 
for the Phihppmes armed forces, redemption of guerrilla currency, war-damage compen- 
sation, etc. Specifically econoimc aid for the period 1946-57 has been estimated by the 
New York Times at $848 milhon The amount in 1957 alone was $33 9 million 
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trade until July 1954? which date tariffs on both sides would rise annually 
by 5 per cent of the normal rate, the latter eventually coming into effect in 1974.^2 
Later, in 1954 the Bell Act was revised m the Phihppines’ favour by the Laurel- 
Langley agreement, whereby duties on Philippines produce entering the United 
States were to be raised more slowly, while those on American goods entermg 
the Philippines were to go up more quickly. 

Thanks to this help the Philippmes, which from 1942 to 1945 had suffered 
the worst devastation in all South-east Asia, had by 1957 made a more impres- 
sive economic recovery than most of its neighbours. But it is arguable that a 
more drastic reorientation of the export trade, though painful to certain economic 
interests m the country, would in the long run have been more beneficial, and in 
addition to this there are other deep-seated problems, both economic and social, 
which still remam to be solved. 

At the root of nearly all the country’s difficulties he the twm problems of 
population pressure and land tenure. Between 1939 and i960®® the total popula- 
tion rose from 16,000,303 to 27,455,799, and the difference between a birth-rate 
of 26^94 and a death-rate of 9-31 per i,coo (1958) imphes an annual natural 
increase of 15*63 per 1,000. While this will necessitate the creation of some 
300,000 new jobs a year, the current population density of 240 per square mile 
does not of itself suggest overcrowding, though it is admittedly above the South- 
east Asian average. However, this figure covers a very wide range of densities, 
from a mere 36 m Palawan, 83 in Mindoro and 147 m Mindanao to around 800 
in Cebu and the central plains of Luzon, exclusive of Manila and its suburbs.®^ 

This very great unevenness is only partially a reflection of differences in 
innate agricultural potentiahty, for while prolonged and substantial growtli of 
population has occurred in the focal areas of Spamsh colonization, the mcrease 
has been much less strikmg m the Muslim and pagan areas which remained 
outside the range of effective administration until recent tunes.®® By the end of 
the Spanish period congestion was already beconung apparent in central Luzon 
and Cebu, and today Bohol and the Ilocos provinces of north-west Luzon must 
also be regarded as areas in which virtually all the available land is under cultiva- 
tion. Nevertheless, large tracts of potentially good land elsewhere remain 
undeveloped, notably in Mmdanao, which occupies 32 per cent of the total 
area, but contains only 19*5 per cent of the country’s population. 

However, while such unevenness in population density is found in other parts 
of South-east Asia, the acute tenancy problem which aggravates it here results 
directly from the Spanish colomal system and has no parallel an3Avhere else in 
the region. In general terms about one-third of the farms are occupied by 
tenants, one-sixth are part owned and part rented, and only half are in the hands 

Special arrangements were also made for goods imder quotas 

^ Both these were census years In between them the 1948 Census showed a total of 
19,234,000. 

** TTie average for Luzon is 260. All these figures are estimates, 

Alindanao was under U.S. inihtary government until 1913. 
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of owner-occupiers. In size the holdings average shghtlx over lo acres^ but in 
fact over half are smaller than 5 acres^ another thord between 5 and 12 acres 
and the remainderj just over one-eighth in number^ range from 12 to 5^000 
acres and together cover over half the total area These larger holdmgs belong 
variously to busmess corporations, rehgious bodies and, most numerous of all, 
the caaques^^ but the great majority are let out to tenants in lots of a few acres 
each. 

Both the size of holdings and the percentage of tenancy vary greatly from 
provmce to province, with the smallest farms, typically 4 or 5 acres only, in 
central Luzon, m four provinces of which over 60 per cent of the cultivated land 
is worked by tenants. By tradition 50 per cent of the crop is paid in rent, but 
often much more disappears owing to the need to repay advances made at 
exorbitant rates by the landlords, and the tenant farmer is fortunate if he has 
more than 30 per cent left for his own use. In such circumstances it becomes all 
too easy to get into a state of permanent indebtedness to the cacique^ and this m 
turn rules out any possibility of improvmg the quality of farming, which in 
general is extremely low, even by South-east Asian standards. Caught m this 
vicious circle, the impoverished peasantry may conclude that only violence 
offers a way out, and m the congested lands of central Luzon agrarian disturb- 
ances have occurred on several occasions durmg the past two hundred years. 

Possible ways of tackhng this problem mclude the transfer of population from 
the overcrowded areas to the less densely peopled islands, and reform of the land- 
holdmg practices which obtain within the former. Both these approaches have 
received attention durmg the present century and indeed spontaneous migration 
on a small scale from parts of the Visayas to northern Mmdanao dates from late 
Spanish times, though it was much accelerated by American road-buildmg m 
that island durmg the period of military administration. But migration from 
Luzon has posed a more diflS.cult problem, partly because of the greater expense 
mvolved and partly because many tenants have found it impossible to break 
free from the caciques to whom they were mdebted. Other obstacles to more 
extensive migration have been the language barriers,^^ the frequent hostihty 
shown by the Moros and the pagan peoples of central Mmdanao to settlers from 
other regions,^® the heavy mcidence of malaria in the interior uplands of all the 
islands, and the traditional preference for village hfe as opposed to individual 
pioneermg. 

It was m order to overcome these difficulties that the government first turned 
to planned colonization, and seven agricultural colomes were established in 
Mindanao, with others in Bohol and the Cagayan valley, between 1913 and 1917. 
Between 1918 and 1934 30,000 settlers received free transport, mostly to Mmda- 

Cacique holdings are mostly less than 250 acres For an excellent account of this 
problem as a whole see Pelzer (C), Chapter 4 

See below, pp 727-31. 

It must be admitted that this is largely the result of past excesses, particularly m 
land-grabbmg, committed by the Christian Fihpinos 
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nao, and substantially larger numbers migrated without any such help. There- 
after growing fear of Japanese influence in Davao^® provided a further stimulus 
to the settlement of Mmdanao^ and under the Commonwealth government the 
National Land Settlement Administration was set up, which made a promising 
start by estabhshmg some ii,ooo people m the Koronadal valley m 1939-41. 

However, the scale of such operations was mmute compared with the size 
of the problem to be tackled, and greater mterest attached to the possibihties of 
improvmg tenancy conditions elsewhere. Yet apart from the purchase by the 
United States of some 425,000 acres of fhar lands early m the century very httle 
was done until 19335 when the Rice Share Tenancy Act was passed to protect 
share tenants agamst the worst excesses of exploitation. And even though the act 
still permitted rents up to 50 per cent of the total crop, and interest rates of 
10 per cent per annum, the caciques who dominated the government succeeded 
m rendermg it largely meffective in many parts of the country. Later, the 
Commonwealth government also purchased a few large estates m Luzon for 
resale to the tenant occupiers, but the total area involved was small and, like the 
resettlement schemes of the same era, this activity was brought to an abrupt 
end by the Japanese invasion. 

In these circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising that many of the inhabi- 
tants of central Luzon saw in the war an opportunity for overturning the estab- 
hshed order. Thus was born the Hukbalahap^® (Huk) guerrilla movement which, 
besides its activities against the Japanese, also claimed to have exterminated 
some 20,000 Fihpmos, mostly landlords and their supporters, dunng the occupa- 
tion period. And after the war ended, the Huks with an estimated membership 
of approximately 100,000 centred m the four ‘Huklandia’ provmces of Pam- 
panga, Nueva Ed) a, Tarlac and Bulacan close to Manila, contmued the struggle 
agamst the Philippine government on such a scale as to threaten the very survival 
of the new Repubhc by 1950. 

While the leadership of the movement was undoubtedly Communist, the mass 
of its support came from the impoverished coimtryfolk who were attracted by 
its promise of ftee land for the landless. This was recognized by Ramon Mag- 
saysay, the Secretary of Defence who was charged with the task of crushing the 
rebelhon, and his success m domg so after 1951^^ led to his election as President 
in 1953 - 

Magsaysay’s immediate pohcy was for the government itself to grant what the 
Huks had promised, and to this end he set up the Economic Development Corps 
(E.D.C.O.R.) which sponsored four Huk resettlement schemes, three of them in 
Mindanao and the other m the Cagayan valley. But after becommg President he 

See below, p 727 

Abbreviation of Huko?2g Bayan Laban Sa Hapon, i e People’s Anti-Japanese Army, 

In 1950-51 the rebellion spread beyond central Luzon to Leyte, Negros, Panay, 
Mindoro and Mmdanao. But it was largely broken by the end of 1951 though its leader, 
Luis Taruc, did not surrender until 1954 For a full account of the Huk problem see 
Scaff, op at. 
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introduced a wider ranging series of measures for rural improvement and develop- 
ment. Between 1954 and 1956 7^000 (non-Huk) families from Luzon were 
resettled^ each on 25-acre plots, in Mmdanao and Palawan, and at the same time 
rural banks and other agricultural credit facihties were rapidly multiphed, and 
new Farmers Co-operative Marketing Associations (F.A.C.O.M,A.) set up 
throughout the country. Hand m hand with these activities Magsaysay also devel- 
oped the agricultural extension services and under the new Five Year Plan of 1954 
schemes were drawn up for extendmg the area under controlled irrigation from 
1 3 to I 76 milli on acres, primary attention bemg given to the needs of central 
Luzon. 

The most important but also the most controversial of Magsaysay’s measures, 
however, was the Land Reform Act of 1955, designed to estabhsh a ‘democratic 
agricultural economy’ by limiting the size of the large estates and arranging for 
government purchase of excess land and its resale to tenants. But once again 
cacique mterests succeeded m reducmg the scope of the changes ongmally 
proposed, and even before Magsaysay’s death m March 1957 was apparent 
that the reform was faihng to achieve the results mtended. With the death of 
Magsaysay, the prospect of effectmg fundamental reforms in'the pattern of land 
tenure receded and, despite the great improvements in rural conditions smce 
1953, It IS by no means certam that the corner has been turned in the struggle 
for better hving standards for the millions of landless Fihpinos.^^ 

The Five Year Plan of 1954 also sought to remove other weaknesses in the 
Phihppmes economy, notably its excessive dependence on a limited range of 
exports, all of them primary produce, and its generally retarded industrial 
development. Of a total projected public mvestment of 1,552 milhon Pesos, 
257 milhon were allocated to agricultural improvement (mcludmg irrigation), 
383 miUion to mdustrial projects and 772 miUion to pubhc utihties, and it was 
expected that private investment in all fields would raise the total figure to 
4,700 million Pesos for the five-ye^r period. 

Like the rest of South-east Asia, the Phihppines is primarily agricultural, with 
some 70 per cent of its gainfully employed population engaged m farming, 
which m turn accounts for 42 per cent of the national income. Details of the 
country’s agriculture are summarized m Table 97. 

Between 1940 and i960 the total area under crops rose from 12,690,000 to 
18,767,000 acres, the latter figure representing some 25 per cent of the surface 
area of the country. When due allowance is made for the double croppmg of 
some of the better agricultural lands, it appears that about two-thirds of the area 
listed as cultivated is actually under crops m any given year. 

Notwithstandmg an increase of approximately 33 per cent in the islands’ paddy 
production between 1937 the yield per acre went up only from 23*0 

Magsaysay did no more than make a starts and as yet probably less than 10 per 
cent of the farm population is affected by F.A COMA, and the agricultural credit 
facihties. 
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to 23* * * § 5 bushels^ and the current figure is still the lowest national average in the 
whole of South-east Asia. 

In partj this results from the fairly considerable share (15 per cent or more) 
provided by dry upland cultivation^ whose yields are extremely poor. Elsewhercj 
apart &om the 70^000 acres or so of imgated terrace cultivation m the northern 

TABLE 97 


THE PHILIPPINES: AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Commodity 

Output 
(000 tom) 

Area 
(000 acres 

) 

1937 

1946 

i960 

1940 

1946 

i960 

Rough rice . 

2,421 

1,623 

3,740 

5,140 

4,078 

8,170 

Maize (shelled) 

438 

331 

1,165 

2,256 

1,401 

4,560 

Root crops* . 

334 

434 

1,412 

446 

366 

714 

Vegetables 

Ji.a. 

n.a. 

2^75 

121 

74 

393 

Frmt and nutsf 

n a. 

n.a. 

719 

580 

479 

846 

Meat and poultry 







products 1 . . . 1 

237 

77 

n.a. 




Total food crops (mcludmg 







others) 



n.a. 

8,622 

6,479 

14,846 

Sugar§ .... 

1,076 

63 

1,809 

568 

72 

598 

Coconuts 




2,597 

2,372 

2,618 

Copra 

522 

204 

1,075 




Coconut oil 

213 

40 

42 




Abaca . 

201 

30 

94 

722 

674 

413 

Tobacco (leaf) ' 

36 

14 

64 

143 

67 

237 

Total export crops (mclud- 







ing others) . 




4,068 

3,214 

3,924 

Total aU crops 




12,690 

9,693 

18,769 


* Root crops mclude mainly sweet potatoes and manioc, 

f Fruit and nuts mclude bananas, pmeapples, citrus frmts, peanuts etc. 

:f: Livestock (i960) mclude: buffaloes 3,696,400; cattle 1,110,500; pigs 
6,572,000; goats 617,100; sheep 14,900; horses 217,400; domestic fowl 
52>3353ioo; ducks 2,230,700. 

§ Sugar total mcludes centrifugal and muscovado sugar. 

Source: Facts about the Philippines:, and Philippine agricultural situation:, 3, 2, 
Jime 1961, 
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interior of Luzon^ rice is exclusively a lowland crop^ and the normal method of 
cultivation^ involving the use of the buffalo-drawn plodgh and transplanting 
by hand^ and relymg mainly on impounded ram water, are not much different 
from those in most other parts of the Malaysian lands. Only a small area, about 
30 per cent of the total under rice, has controlled irrigation, introduced either in 
Spanish or more recent times, and it is here that the highest yields are obtamed. 


TABLE 98 

THE PHILIPPINES: LAND USE 



Per cent 

Commercial forest . 

• 38-3 

Non-commercial forest . 

, 149 

Marsh and swamp 

2 0 

Open grassland 

■ 175 

Cultivated . 

• 273 


This includes a substantial part of the plams of central Luzon which is the mam 
rice-surplus region, supplying much of the needs of Manila, parts of the Visayas 
and Davao, as well as its own local demand, and it was intended that recent plans 
for extendmg the irrigated area here and elsewhere would make the country 
completely self-sufficient in rice by 1959 Other important rice-growing areas 
are south-eastern Luzon, Panay, Leyte, Samar and Lanao and Cotabato in south- 
western Mmdanao. 

However, while rice is the leadmg grain m the Phihppines as a whole, it covers 
only 43*5 per cent of the total cropped area, which represents a lower proportion 
than that m any other South-east Asian state. Fundamentally this is because, 
thanks to the Spanish- American connexion and the relatively limited develop- 
ment of wet-rice cultivation there m pre-colomal times, tlie-Fihpmos have been 
more willing than their neighbours to adopt maize as the staple foodstuff 
wherever natural conditions were not really favourable for rice. This apphes 
particularly to the areas of porous soils on the coral hmestones of some of the 
Visayan islands, where, moreover, rainfall is generally only moderate m total 
amount. These mclude parts of Le3rte and Negros, and more especially Cebu, 
which alone accounts for a quarter of the total maize output but now requires an 
additional import of 150,000 tons a year, mostly from Mmdanao. All these 
traditional maize-staple areas are now relatively overcrowded, and those of their 
peoples who have migrated m recent times to northern Mindanao and else- 
where have contmued to rely on maize as the prmcipal food gram m their new 
homes. Moreover, as in many neighbouring lands, maize has been widely adopted 

Manila also imports about 60,000 tons of nee from other islands, notably Palawan 
and Mindanao Imports of foreign rice, chiefly ftom Thailand, continued in 1959. 
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by the shifting cultivators and is also very popular as a dry hillside crop among 
the Bontocs and Ifugaos. Smce 1937 the expansion in maize production has been 
even more spectacular than that of nce^ and today it provides the chief item in 
the diet of over 25 per cent of the total population. Nevertheless, these are among 
the most impoverished members of the commumty, and their situation is likely 
to deteriorate m those areas where contmuous croppmg with maize is already 
leading to serious soil erosion. 

Among the other food crops shown in Table 97, the roots mclude mainly 
sweet potatoes (approximately 500,000 acres) which are rather more common in 
the northern half of the archipelago, and manioc (nearly 200,000 acres), which 
conversely is more popular m the southern half, and forms the staple food m the 
Sulu islands. Of the 846,000 acres under fruit and nuts, more than half grows 
bananas, with mangoes, pmeapples, citrus fruits and peanuts covermg most of 
the remamder. There is also a wide range of vegetables grown for subsistence 
on nearly every farm, but commercial production of these is very small, bemg 
mainly confined to a few Chmese market gardens m the vicmity of the larger 
towns. 

Besides the above crops,^ other sources of food are provided by hvestock and 
fish. Meat and poultry products figure rather more prommently m the Fihpmo 
diet than is customary elsewhere m South-east Asia, but even so they are less 
important than fish, of which the average annual per capita consumption is about 
50 lb. Except m the remote mteriors almost all Filipinos engage in some coastal 
or river fishmg, and m recent years there has been a notable increase m the raismg 
of fish in rice fields and fish ponds, the latter of which now occupy well over 
250,000 acres and yield an annual catch exceeding 50,000 tons. Commercial sea 
fishmg, on the other hand, has yet to regain the pre-war volume of production. 
Formerly almost exclusively in Japanese hands, it has smce 1945 become mainly 
a Fihpino preserve,^^ though some Japanese have recently been permitted to 
resume operations.^ 

Despite the large mcrease m overall food production smce the war the Phihp- 
pmes has become more dependent than ever on imports of dairy produce and 
cereals, which together m 1959 comprised some 8-4 per cent of total imports as 
agamst 4*5 per cent for all food imports m 1939. Adrmttedly this is still less than 
half the value of the islands’ own exports of sugar and desiccated coconut, so that 
on balance the Phihppmes is a net exporter of foodstuffs. But the government is 
determmed to reduce dependence on foreign sources of food, even though this 
may mvolve a further reduction m the acreage available for export crops,^® 

Some of the ‘export’ crops noted below are also produced partly for home consump- 
tion, this apphes parucularly to ‘muscovado’ sugar and coconut oil 

Very httle of the Japanese equipment survived however, and shortage of equipment is 
the mam reason for the drop m output 

At the same time the Rice Enrichment Program has been imtiated to combat mal- 
nutrition leadmg to beri-beri Cf, the action of the Burmese government noted above, 
pp. 456-7 


SEA — 23’ 
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Between 1940 and 1960^ while the food-crop acreage rose by 72 per cent, 
the area under export crops fell by 3 per cent, and the ratio of export to food 
crops declined from 32/68 to 21/79. But this decrease resulted mainly from 
difficulties in the marketing of abaca, and so long as the Philippmes continues 
to depend primarily on agricultural products as earners of foreign exchange, 
it cannot afford to reduce the total acreage under such crops much further, 
even though it may well seek both to diversify the range of crops and to mcrease 
the yield per acre. 

In fact, the area under sugar has mcreased slightly and the same is also true of 
that imder coconuts, though greater efficiency in production has increased the 
output of both, particularly coconuts, which m 1959 accounted for some 29*4 
per cent of the total exports, against sugar’s 213 per cent. This represents an 
almost exact reversal of the immediate pre-war situation (sugar 40 9 per cent, 
coconut products 24 o per cent in 1939) and it is certainly desirable to avoid 
heavy dependence on sugar. For this was the crop which m the past benefited 
most from duty-free entry mto the Umted States, and as this advantage disap- 
pears the Phihppmes, which is only a relatively minor producer, will become 
particularly vulnerable to competition from other sources. In respect of 
coconut produas, as well as abaca, on the other hand, the Phihppines is the 
world’s largest producer, but here also the long-term outlook is uncertam, 
owing to the competition of detergents and synthetic cordage fibres respec- 
tively. 

The geographical distribution of these three main export crops calls for htde 
explanation. The chief sugar-growmg regions are m western and north-eastern 
Negros, which alone produces over 60 per cent of the total, and the central plam 
of Luzon, where much of the sugar land is under controlled irrigation. It is in 
these two areas, both of which have numerous estates of 200 acres or more, and 
to a lesser extent m northern Cebu and eastern Panay, that most of the ‘centrals’ 
refining white (or ‘centrifugal’) sugar are situated. However, there is a much 
more widespread production of brown (or ‘muscovado’) sugar, mainly for local 
consumption, and all-told small-holders have a large share m the cultivation of 
the export as well as the subsistence product. Coconuts are even more widely 
distributed throughout the coastal districts especially south of latitude 15® 
where the typhoon danger is less than m northern and central Luzon. The 
largest single producer is southern Luzon, where extensive estates, as well as the 
otherwise more typical small-holder cultivation, are found. But the total output 
of the Visayas is greater, and Cebu has replaced Manila as the chief centre for 
the collection and processing of copra. 

Abaca {Musa textilis) on the other hand, which besides being similarly vulner- 
able to typhoons cannot tolerate either prolonged drought or excessive soil water, 
is much more concentrated in its distribution, with south-eastern Luzon, 
south-eastern Mindanao and the eastern Visayas as the prmcipal centres. 
Prior to the Second World War, production in Aimdanao was dommated by the 
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large block of Japanese-owned estates around Davao^ but these have since been 
replaced mainly by Fuipino small-holdings. 

Other commercial production includes agar tobacco^ the one crop in which 
Spanish interests contmue to predominate. But while the output^ which comes 
primarily from the Cagayan valley of northern Luzon, has been maintained in 
recent years, foreign sales have dwmdled with changing smoking habits, and 
there has been a considerable import of Virginia tobacco firom the U.S.A.^^ 
Pineapple production seems to have some prospect of further expansion, and an 
attempt is now bemg made to grow cotton for the local textile industry. 

From a long-term pomt of view the agricultural prospects of the Philippines 
are not discouragmg, provided that the land tenure problem can be solved. Over 
the country as a whole there is no shortage of cultivable land and, freed from the 
burden of debt, the Fihpino farmer could substantially raise the yield per aae 
of all crops, as mdeed the estates are doing already. So far as export aops are 
concerned, however, external factors are at least as important as those which he 
withm the republic’s power to control, and for this reason the diversification of 
exports resulting from recent developments in lumbermg and mining is a step 
in the right direction. 

With nearly two-fifths of its area classed as commercial forests, the Philippines 
has an abundance of standing timber, the greatest reserves being in the interiors 
of Mindanao, Negros, Samar, Palawan and Mindoro, with exploitation at present 
centred mainly m Mmdanao, Negros and Mmdoro. Most of the commeraally 
useful trees are dipterocarps, the best known being the lauan or Thihppine 
mahogany’. The lumber mdustry now employs some 80,000 workers and over 
350 saw m ills are m operation; meanwhile Filipmo capital m the industry has 
overtaken that of the Chinese, though American concerns are still in the lead. In 
1956 the total cut amounted to 1,824 million board feet, of which 714 million 
were exported. By i960 exports of 76 million board feet of lumber and 1,488 
million board feet of logs together accounted for 18 per cent of total exports, 
compared with only 2 6 per cent m 1939. 

The post-war expansion m mineral production has been no less rapid, and 
from a long-term pomt of view is at least equally significant. Although some 
small-scale panning of gold was practised by the Fihpinos and Chinese before 
the arrival of the Spamards, mmerals were of almost neghgible importance m the 
Philippme economy prior to the so-called gold rush of 1933--6. Thereafter, gold 
remamed the prmcipal mineral for some years, with production reaching a peak 
of nearly 900,000 oz. m 1937, but after that a declme set in and the mdustry 
suffered severe damage during the war. Despite some recovery since that time, 
output is still less than half that of 1937^ and meanwhile copper has surpassed 
it m total value. 

The mam surviving gold workmgs are around Baguio (central Luzon), where 

This has since been largely replaced by local production of Virginia tobacco, particu- 
larly in La Union, Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte See Cutshall (C). 
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several mines use modem equipment either for dred^g or lode-working, 
but reserves are widespread elsewhere^ notably m Camarmes Norte (south- 
eastern Luzon), Masbate and Surigao (north-eastern Mindanao). Copper 
likewise is mined in south-eastern Luzon^ but the most important smgle workmg 
is at Toledo m Cebu^ followed by the Sipalay mme m Negros Occidental. 

The other two minerals already of economic importance are chroimte, of which 
the Masinloc district in the Zambales mountams contams the largest refractory- 
grade deposits in the world, and iron which occurs both in the form of high-grade 
haematite m Balucan (central Luzon) and Camarmes Norte, and m lower-grade 
lateritic deposits m Surigao. While the haematite workmgs at present account for 
most of the ij milhon tons of iron ore mined annually, the vast lateritic deposits, 
containing 48 per cent iron, are potentially of much greater significance. Un- 
fortunately these ores are difficult to refine, but they have nevertheless excited 
considerable mterest recently, particularly in Japan."*® 

TABLE 99 

THE PHILIPPINES: MINERAL RESERVES, AND PRODUCTION i960 


Mineral 

Reserves of 
ore^ 
million 

metric tons 

Production:, 
metric tons 

unless other- 
wise stated 

Valuey 

million 

Pesos 

Copper (metal) . 

22 

44,010 

59 067 

Gold 1 

15 

410,618 oz. 

28743 

Silver 1 • • • • 

15133.843 02. 

2043 

Chromite, refractory 1 

Tn 

606,013 

27-288 

„ metallurgical j 


128,426 ^ 

6 649 

Iron (ore) ... 

1,200 

1,138,770 

20-706 

Mercury (metal) . 

n d. 

3,041 flasks* 

I 300 

Lead (metal) 

n.d. 

122 

0 066 

Zmc (metal) 

n.d. 

4.978 

2847 

Manganese (ore) . 

0 2 

17,381 

1 148 

Coal .... 

Total (mcludmg others) 

40 

147.857 

3-438 

244-242 


* I flask = 76 lb. 

Source: Bureau of Mmes, cited m Facts about the Philippines ondi Journal of 
Philippine Statistics:, 14, i, January-March, 1961. 


Japan is anxious to obtain new sources of iron ore to replace its former supplies from 
Manchuria, Korea, etc. 
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So far as local industrialization is concerned, however, the almost complete 
absence of coal, apart from a httle hgnite which is worked in Cebu, represents a 
serious liabihty, as does the equally pronounced dearth of local oil. Nevertheless, 
although most of the electric power at present generated is thermal, the physical 
character of the islands offers all the advantages possessed by Japan for the gene- 
ration of hydro-electricity, without the drawback of the winter freeze. Thus, in 
planning for further mdustnahzation, the Phihppines is turmng to hydro- 
electric power as the chief prime mover, and it is estimated that the potential 
in this respect is at least 3^ milhon kW, compared with an installed capacity 
(both thermal and hydro) of 292,000 fcW m 1955.^^ 

Already four major hydro-electric stations have been set up, namely AmbuMao 
m Mountam Provmce, northern Luzon (75,000 kW), Caliraya-Lumot, Laguna, 
central Luzon (36,000 kW) and Mana Cnstma I and II, both in Lanao, Mmda- 
nao (25,000 kW each). Five other large projects are under construction, the 
largest being at Bmga, Mountain Province (ioo,ooo kW), and at present Manila 
and its suburbs, which constitute the chief mdustnal focus, has 92,000 kW of 
hydro-electric as well as 146,000 kW of thermal-electric power at its disposal. 

Until the Commonwealth period manufacturmg mdustry in the Philippines 
comprised only domestic handicrafts and the processmg of certam primary 
products. While the former probably employs at least half a million people 
fuU-time, as well as many more intermittently, its only important contribution 
to the export trade, namely embroideries, has declmed m recent years, though 
there may still be a market m neighbourmg lands, as well as at home, for such 
articles as hats and rattan furmture.^® 

In 1935 the total employed m "modem factories’ which consisted mainly of 
nee mills, sawmills, and sugar, abaca, coconut-oil, and desiccated-coconut 
plants, was estimated at 120,000, but under the Commonwealth regime a series 
of consumer-goods and other plants was set up by government imtiative, and 
despite senous war-time damage, the number and range of these have been 
extended smee mdependence. 

Such establishments now m operation, mostly m or around Manila, include 
factories manufacturmg cotton and other textiles, shoes, cigarettes and plywood, 
as well as distilleries and canneries, while other large-scale concerns are the 
fertilizer plant set up in association with the Maria Cnstma power station, the 
Ihgan steel nulls and cement plants, the largest of which is in Cebu, where both 
coal and limestone are locally available. In addition to these, many pnvate and 
generally smaller-scale factories, agam mainly m Manila, now manufacture or 

This represents a big advance over the 72,500 kW of 1941. Total electnaty generated 
m 1949 was 229 9 m kWh, as against 1,078 6 m kWh in 1955. 

Cottage industries in general experienced a decline during the inter-war years but 
have seen something of a revival smee 1946 Though less advanced than m some other 
parts of South-east Asia, they could be extended to make a useful contnbuuon by mop- 
pmg up seasonal unemployment m the countryside See Hart, Donn V., p 364, and 
Spencer, J E (B), p 14 
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assemble a variety of consumer goods and food preparations/^ and all-told it is 
claimed that over Sod* new %dustries^ have been set up in the Philippmes smce 
1945. But many of these^ dependmg on both imported equipment and imported 
raw materials, have not proved a paymg proposition, and early m 1958 the 
government announced its intention of stopping the establishment of further 
packagmg and processmg plants, while still continuing to encourage such manu- 
factures as could make use of locally produced raw materials. 

Because of its character as an archipelago, the Phihppines, like Indonesia, 
has always depended primarily on sea transport and, notwithstanding the build- 
ing of railways and modem highways and the more recent introduction of air 
services, the volume of mter-island shipping continues to grow. 

However, the transport system as a whole was badly disorganized by the war, 
and even today the effects of this are plainly evident. Thus, for example, the 
railway mileage has been reduced from 840 to about 700, the pre-war line in 
Cebu has been completely abandoned and the volume of both passenger and 
freight traffic remams below that of 1941. Apart from the sohtary Ime from 
Iloilo to Capiz in Panay, the railway system is now confined exclusively to central 
and southern Luzon, that is from San Fernando to Legaspi, though extensions 
to the Cagayan valley m the north-east and to Matnog m the far south of the 
island are xmder consideration. 

As Fig. 100 shows, all the main islands have at least the rudiments of a highway 
system, and with some 10,238 miles of surfaced roads outside the towns, and 
123,698 registered motor vehicles m 1956, the Phihppmes compare favourably 
with most other parts of South-east Asia m respect of road transport. Never- 
theless, only central Luzon is really well provided for, and over the country at 
large there is an urgent need for many more minor roads to link outlymg villages 
with local market towns. 

On the other hand, the great expansion of air services smce 1945 has done 
much to break down regional isolation within the archipelago, and m 1956 
Phihppine Air Lmes mamtamed 80 internal flights daily, and carried a total of 
370,000 passengers and 6,816 short tons of freight. P.A.L. also has regular 
fihghts to Hong Kong, and the situation of the Phihppmes at the junction of 
long-distance air routes from southern Asia, the Umted States, Austraha and the 
western Pacific has helped to make Manila airport one of the three most impor- 
tant in South-east Asia. 

Despite the wartime loss of some 80 per cent of the inter-island fleet, including 
all the larger vessels, however, maritime transport still remains of paramount 
importance. Thanks to American action m making available war-surplus ships, 
an ‘mter-island core fleet’ of 125 vessels, aggregating 88,000 tons has been recon- 

In December 1954 Caltex opened an important new oil refinery at Batangas on Manila 

Bay 

By i960 the number of passengers carried on domestic flights had risen to 763,000, 
and freight to 11,500 tons. 
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Fig 104 — The Philippines, air routes 


formed by the route connectmg Manila and Cebu^ which besides bemg the two 
chief ports are also the two largest aties, and the respective regional foci of 
Luzon and the Visayas. But ever smce the Spaniards made Manila the capital^ 
Its importance has far outstripped that of Cebu^ and Luzon has acquired a grow- 
mg preponderance in the life of the country. This dominance of the largest 
island, which may be compared with that of Honshu m Japan, is evident from 
both the road and railway map (Fig. 102) and the accompanymg table of 
urban population. And mdeed the analogy with Japan may be extended further 
to embrace the close parallel which exists between Mindanao and Hokkaido, the 
large peripheral islands, traditionally occupied by peoples different from the mam 
mass of tlie population and still only m the frontier stage of development. 
However, in its retarded urbanization the Philippines resembles the rest of 
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TABLE 100 

THE PHILIPPINES: PRINCIPAL TOWNS, i960 


Manila (Luzon) 

. 1,145^723 

Bacolod Qty (Negros) 

. 119.768 

Quezon City* (Luzon) 

• 397.374 

Tarlac (Luzon) 

• 98,131 

Cebu City (Cebu) . 

• 259.194 

Batangas „ . 

82,819 

Davao Qty (Mindanao) 

. 231,833 

Cabanatuan Qty 


Iloilo City (Panay) . 

. 150.976 

(Luzon) „ . 

. 70,898 

Pasay Qty* (Luzon) 

. 132.178 

Legaspi „ 

. 60,768 

Zamboanga City 




(Mmdanao) 

, 13MH 




"^Note: Both Quezon City (the new capital) and Pasay City form parts of 
Greater Manila. 


South-east Asia rather than Japan. Outside Manila and a few leading provmcial 
towns it is pre-eminently a land of villages or barrios^ the larger of which charac- 
teristically possess a central plaza and church, datmg from Spanish times, and 
oiften also a more recently acquired pubhc school, cmema and Chinese-owned 
rice mill. 

V. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Notwithstanding the mtroduction of a form of repubhcan government with a 
bicameral legislature and strong presidential powers closely modelled on that 
of the United States, the extreme centrahzation characteristic of the old Spamsh 
regime still survives, and the 54 provmces remam completely subordmate to the 
central government in Manila. 

In official parlance Quezon City is now the capital, but this is as yet merely 
one of the newer suburbs, some ten miles from the centre of Manila, whose total 
population IS of the order of two million. With its many strikmg contrasts, 
between the surviving Malaysian-style dwelhngs of the fishing population of 
Navotas, the old walled city of Intramuros, where unfortunately few of the 
historic Spamsh colomal buildmgs escaped the devastation of 1945, the tradi- 
tional Chmese quarter in Tondo, and the modern busmess, admmistrative and 
residential districts, with their medley of reinforced concrete, heavy ‘American- 
civic’ and varied domestic styles, the architecture of Manila aptly epitomizes 
the cultural history of the Phihppine islands. But the equally sharp contrast 
between the Imes of ghstening automobiles and ultra-expensive hotels, apart- 
ments and restaurants of the modem centre, and the poverty and squalor of the 
appallingly congested slums hard by is no less a part of the Manila scene, and 
it also symbolizes a reahty of nation-wide significance. 

Nevertheless, while the dommance of a smgle great Western metropolis is a 
feature which the Phihppmes shares with most other South-east Asian states, 
the character of Phihppme nationhood differs m important respects firom that of 
all its neighbours. 
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Fig 105 — ^Manila 


By far the strongest force making for national unity is the common Roman 
Cathohc cultures derived from Spam^ and shared by all the lowland peoples 
except the Moros. As Table loi shows, nearly 80 per cent of the total population 
are Roman Cathohcs, about 2 per cent are converts of American Protestant 
missions, and another 8 per cent belong to the Aghpayan or Filipmo Independent 
Church, which is doctrmaUy modermstic but retams much of the organization 
and ritual of the Roman Cathohc Church from which it broke away m 1902. 


TABLE lOI 

THE PHILIPPINES: RELIGIONS, I948 


Roman Catholic . 

. 15,941,000 

Aghpayan . 

1,456,000 

Muslim 

792,000 

Protestant .... 

444,000 

Pagan/animist 

354,000 

Iglesia ni Cristo . 

88,000 

Buddhist .... 

43,000 

Total (mcluding others) 

19,234,000 
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Altiiougli even among the established Roman Catholic population many of 
the old pre-Christian behefs still survive in modified form, loyalty to the Church 
IS real and abidmg, and today most of the priests are themselves Filipinos. 
Nevertheless, Fihpino national consciousness emerged only as a result of opposi- 
tion to Spamsh rule, and, m particular, to the privileged position of the Church 
as the most powerful of all the great landowners Significantly, however, this 
opposition which did not differ fundamentally in spirit from the widespread 
resentment of clerical privilege m metropohtan Spam, was led mainly by indi- 
viduals who were themselves partially Spamsh in origm. 

In contrast to their position m most other South-east Asian lands, the mestizos 
of the Phihppines have never been ranked as a distmct commumty,^^ and for this 
reason their number has never been recorded, though it is clear that a substantial 
proportion of the population has some admixture of Spanish and/or Chinese 
blood. In general, this mixed element has corresponded fairly closely to the 
wealthier®® and hence the better educated strata m Phihppme society. But unlike 
the Eurasians of Indonesia, the mestizos of the Phihppmes have not been separ- 
ated from the mass of the population by any rehgious barrier, and indeed after 
the predominantly Protestant United States replaced Spain as the ruling power, 
the Roman Cathohc rehgion tended to become an even stionger bond of umty 
between all members of the Fihpmo population, whatever their ethmc origin. 
Thus, the earher mestizo leaders, Rizal and Agmnaldo, were succeeded by others 
of mixed blood, mcludmg many of the leading politicians during the first half 
of this century, and even Magsaysay who claimed to be *a son of the people’ and 
used Tagalog mstead of Enghsh (or Spanish) m his public speeches, was partly 
Chmese and Spamsh as well as Fihpmo m ancestry. 

This dependence upon a mestizo ehte, which is without parallel except in 
certain parts of Latin America, constitutes one of the most important factors 
distmgmshing the Phihppmes from the rest of South-east Asia. Almost equally 
distmctive, however, has been the manner m which mdependence was achieved. 
For while as elsewhere m the region the common suffermgs of the Second World 
War served greatly to strengthen national consciousness, the fact that the Umted 
States had previously set a date for independence, which it subsequently 
honoured, meant that the final separation occurred without the bitterness which 
marked such changes m many other parts of South-east Asia.®® 

For this reason the Phihppmes was willing to consider on its merits and 
ultimately to accept the case for retainmg some defensive link with the former 

In this respect their position has been similar to that of the Eurasians m Indonesia 
under Dutch rule, though this parallel breaks down in other respects, as noted below. 

Whether their better position was due to superior vigour in any way associated with 
the European and/or Chmese admixture must remam an open question See above, 
pp. 58-61. 

Notwithstanding a certam controversy over the question of wartime collaboration, 
which, however, was probably no more serious than in most of the occupied countries of 
Europe. 
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metropolitan power. Thus^ in 1947 twelve Amencan-bmlt army, naval and air 
bases were leased for 99 years to the United States, which also undertook to 
contmue trammg the Phihppme armed forces.^’ Later, the Phihppines made its 
acceptance of the San Franasco Peace Treaty with Japan conditional upon the 
conclusion of the Phihppmes-Umted States Mutual Defence Treaty m 1951, 
and after the Geneva Agreement of 1954,^^ when Communist Chma appeared to 
present a danger no less grave than that of a resurgent Japan^ the Phihppines 
played an active part m the settmg up of S.E.A.T.O., which was m fact negoti- 
ated at Manila m September of that year. Thus, of all the South-east Asian states 
the Philippines is among the most explicitly ahgned with the West, and not- 
withstandmg occasional friction with its erstwhile mentor, the Umted States, 
there appears to be httle likelihood of any major change in this respect. 

Yet while the behaviour of the Phihppmes ms-d-vis the outside world is 
indicative of considerable pohtical maturity, it would be a imstake to deduce from 
this that the mtemal problem of national unification has already been solved, and 
indeed there are several factors which at present operate in the opposite direction. 

In the first place, the Phihppmes has m its 800,000 Moros of Sulu and Mmda- 
nao and 500,000 pagans®^ (mcludmg Negritos) substantial indigenous commum- 
ties, most of whose members are conscious of no loyalties except to their own 
local or tribal leaders. Moreover, both these groups still harbour suspicions and 
resentment against the Christian Fihpmos as a result of the treatment they have 
received m the past, and there is some evidence that the tendency to over-rapid 
Filipinization, which first became apparent under the Commonwealth regime, 
has intensified such feelings. Thus, while few people today would attempt to 
justify the Bacon Bill of 1926, which aimed at separatmg Mindanao and Sulu from 
the rest of the archipelago and retammg them permanently under Umted States’ 
rule,®® the central government will need to exercise great care m its handling of 
the indigenous mmorities, particularly m those areas where resettlement schemes 
and other forms of economic development by Christian Filipmos are undertaken.®^ 
However, notwit^tandmg the close maritime commumcations which link 
Mmdanao and Sulu with the fellow-Mushm areas of Indonesian Borneo 
(Kalimantan), there is httle indication that the Moros desire pohtical ties with 
these neighbouring lands,®^ and there is no fundamental reason why the small 

There have been some disputes, which are still unresolved, about sovereignty rights 
over these bases, but the principle of allowing the U.S A. to use them is not m dispute. 
They mvolve an annual U.S. expenditure of some $60 milhon m the country. 

See above, p. 556 

Some who are classed as pagans have m fact been converted to Chnstiamty by 
either Protestant or Roman Cathohc missions Hayden, p. 13. 

Although the 200,000 Moros in Sulu still account for 90 per cent of the population 
of those islands, the 500,000 or so m Mmdanao are now outnumbered by Christian 
Fihpmos. In both areas a small but growmg mmonty of educated Moros now regards 
Itself as an mtegral part of the Phihppme nation See Hunt, pp. 332-3. 

However, m 1962 a claun to North Borneo by the heirs to the former Sultan of Sulu 
was taken up by the Phihppmes government under President Macapagal. As noted in 
Chapter 20, the population of North Borneo is predominantly non-Mushm, and the 
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beginnings which have aheady been made at assimilatmg Moros and pagans mth 
the rest of the Fihpmo nation should not be successful, providing that reasonable 
tact and understanding are shown towards them. 

The same, however, seems less likely to happen m respect of the only 
important alien nunonty, namely the Chmese, even though the numbers of these, 
officially given as 132,650 m 1955®^ are lower than in any other major state in 
South-east Asia. 

The relatively small number of Chinese m the Philippmes results from the 
limited opportumties available to them under the Spamsh regime, and the sub- 
sequent decision of the Umted States to extend to the islands its own immigra- 
tion laws, despite the expressed desire of many American busmess concerns in 
the islands for the admission of Chmese labour.®^ In fact, however, many Chinese 
entered illegally both before and after the introduction in 1940 of an annual 
immi grant quota of 500,^^ and even though the total numbers remamed small, 
the Chinese controlled over 70 per cent of the country’s retail trade (and a still 
higher proportion m Manila where nearly half of them hved) and owned 75 per 
cent of the country’s 2,500 rice mills, while their mvestments totallmg $100 
million were second only to those of Umted States citizens, immediately prior 
to the outbreak of the Pacific War.®^ 

Under both colomal regimes the Chmese had been regarded as ahens, and after 
1946 the new repubhc made no attempt to assimilate them. On the contrary, 
widespread jealousy and fear, occasioned by the activities of the Chinese as 
money-lenders, their skill as traders and the apparent support extended by some 
of them to the Huk movement, led the government to adopt various measures to 
curb their power m the country. In effect both the reduction m the annual 
immigration quota of any ahen group from 500 to 50, and the constitutional 
provision that 60 per cent of the permanent employees in any busmess concern 
must be Phihppines citizens, though general m their apphcation, operated mainly 
against the Chmese. Moreover, the authorities have exerted much closer super- 
vision over Chmese schools and m 1954 ^ was passed with the ultimate 
purpose of excluding the Chmese completely from the retail trade. 

Indeed, but for the desire to avoid difficulties with the Umted States, whose 
policy towards Formosa the Phihppmes on strategic grounds firmly supports, 
it would appear that even more drastic action might have been taken agamst the 
Chmese minority. But aheady the latter has suffered a severe setback, and the 
deasion to nationalize the rice and maize mdustry by 1963 will hit them stiU 

Philippines claim is based on its mterpretation of the agreement made in 1878 between the 
Sultan of Sulu and the British syndicate headed by Dent and Overbeck. In the Phihppines 
view the Sultan merely leased his temtones m North Borneo^ but m the British view he 
ceded them m perpetuity. 

Excludmg mestizos C/. The Times estimate of 200,000 for 1956, above. Table 9, p i8x. 

See Purcell (D), p 622. 

This number was the maximum permitted to any nationahty. 

U.S. mvestments were estimated at I200 milhon-$28o miUion, largely m processmg 
mdustnes, pubhc utihties and mines. See Calhs, op. at 
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harder.®^ Presumably Filipmo confidence m their ability to manage without 
Chmese middlemen rests upon the fact that the Phihppmes has a much larger 
‘mdigenous’ white-collar class than any of its South-east Asian neighbours. 
But it should not be forgotten that withm this group there is a high proportion 
of Chmese admixture^ and mdeed the total number of Fihpinos who show 
recognizable evidence of such miscegenation is probably not far short of a 
milhon.®® 

By comparison with the number of Chinesej the 1938 total of 25^837 Japanese 
residents m the Phihppmes (of whom two-thirds were in Davao alone) appeared 
very small. Yet this was the largest Japanese colony in all South-east Asia, and its 
economic interests - in abaca, fishmg, lumbering, retail shopkeeping, and factory 
mdustry - were much more extensive than these figures might suggest. Moreover, 
the Japanese were plannmg to extend then activities still further once the 
Philippines obtamed their independence, but the outcome of the war and the 
subsequent repatriation of all Japanese residents put an end to such hopes. 

During the first post-war decade hostihty towards Japan remamed mtense.®® 
After prolonged haggling a reparations agreement was eventually ratified in July 
19563 whereby Japan undertook to pay the Phihppmes $500 million in capital 
goods, plus $50 milhon m cash and services, and to grant long-term development 
loans of $250 million. But although this settlement was followed by the 
Phihppmes’ ratification of the Peace Treaty, anxiety remamed lest it should once 
agam open the door to Japanese economic imperiahsm, and meanwhile there is 
scant possibihty of any resumption of Japanese migration to the islands. For the 
rest, the most numerous ahens m the country are the 5,195 Americans and 1,512 
Spaniards whose presence is an obvious legacy of recent history. 

Apart from the problems occasioned by the mmonty communities, both 
indigenous and ahen, it remams to consider the hngmstic and soao-econoncuc 
cleavages which still impair the unity of the Fihpmo population itself. With some 
87 recognized languages and dialects, the PhiHppines presents an even greater 
degree of Imguistic complexity, area for area, than does Indonesia. Moreover, 
under Spamsh rule both primary education and missionary activity were norm- 
ally conducted m the vernacular tongues, and today less than 2 per cent of the 
population, belongmg almost exclusively to the upper social stratum, habitually 
speak Spanish. 

The Americans, on the other hand, sought to make Enghsh a real lingua 
francay and with such success that the Phihppmes has been called the third- 

As m Indonesia and Thailand, recent anti-Chinese pohcies in the Philippines have 
caused the Chinese community to mvest its money in Hong Kong and Smgapore mstead 
of locally, 

68 However, as already noted above, p 724, such mestizos are among the most ardently 
Fihpino m sentiment 

The P hili ppines IS almost umque m South-east Asia m not feehng that it owes its 
mdependence at least partly to the Japanese Smce 1958-9 relations between the Phihp- 
pmes and Japan have begun to improve, and progress m this respect continues 
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largest English-speaking nation in the ❖orld.’® But while some 37-2 per cent of 
the population were Hsted as English speakers in 19483 and Enghsh is normally 
used m Government^ educationj commerce, and by most of the press and radio, 
few Fihpmos regularly speak it in the home. 

It was for this reason the President Quezon, who had onginally favoured the 
use of Enghsh, subsequently deaded m favour of adopting one of the mdigenous 
languages as the national speech.*^^ For although such a step would necessarily 
provoke much short-term controversy between different parts of the country, 
the continued survival of a series of regional languages, with their associated 
loyalties, clearly constituted a far greater obstacle to national unity. By virtue of 
the numbers of people already speakmg them, the choice lay between the Ilocano 
language of north-western Luzon, a standardized Visayan language, and Tagalog, 
which besides being mdigenous to the country round Manila had also become 
somewhat more widely known owmg to its use by traders operating well outside 
that region. In the event, a modified form of Tagalog was adopted as the national 
language m 1937, since when it has ranked with Enghsh and Spamsh as one of the 
three official languages, and is nowadays taught m all schools. As a result its use 
has spread rapidly (Table 102), though as yet it remams less widely spoken than 
the Visayan group as a whole. 

Meanwhile a small but powerful ^Hispamsta’ element among the upper class 
has campaigned smce 1945 for the revival of Spamsh, partly as a means of 
emphasizmg Fihpino separateness from the Umted States, and partly m order to 
strengthen pohtical ties with the Latm- American bloc, and m 1957 teachmg 
of Spanish was made obhgatory m all secondary schools. Though there appears 
to be no possibihty that Spanish will ever become the first language of more than a 
small mmority of the population, it remains uncertam whether the official 
promotion of Spanish as well as of Tagalog will ultimately lead to any declme 
m the use of Enghsh, and it is to be hoped that the rivalries of lingmstic politics 
will neither obstruct the cause of national unity nor undermme the great asset 

This IS nevertheless misleading The Phihppines is the third-largest country m which 
Enghsh IS the most widely spoken language. But there are more Enghsh speakers in 
Canada and Austraha than m the Phihppmes See Bernstein, p 19 


Fig. 106 — Key to hnguistic map of the Phihppmes 

I. ISINAI. 2. GADDANG. 3 IGOROT. 4. IFUGAO. 5. ILONGOT. 6. IBANAG 
7 TINGGIAN. 8 BONTOK. 9. KALINGA. 10. APAYAO ii ILOCANO 12 
IVATAN. 13 SAMBALI. 14 PANGASINAN 15. PAMPANGO. 16. TAGALOG 
17. BIKOL 18. DUMAGAT. 19 MANGYAN 20. KALAMIANO. 21. KUYU- 
NON 22. AGUTAINA 23. PANAYANO 24. AKLAN. 25 HARAY-A. 26. 
CEBUANO 27. SAMARENO. 28 SUBANON 29 MARANAO 30. BUKIDNON. 
31 MANOBO 32 MAGINDANAO. 33 ATA 34 MANGGUANGAN 35 
BAGOBO 36 TIRURAY. 37. BILA-AN. 38. TAGAKA-OLO 39 KULAMAN. 
40. MANDAYA. 41. TAGBANUA 42. YAKAN 43. JOLOANO AND SAMAL. 
? LANGUAGE UNKNOWN. 
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which the country possesses in its command of the leadmg mternational language 
of today. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the class division,'^^ between a small upper 
stratum consisting of caciques^ officials and busmess and professional men, and 
the great mass of the peasantry who exist at an altogether lower standard of 

TABLE 102 


THE PHILIPPINES: PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES, I937 AND I948 


1937 

1948 

(a) Christian Filipinos 


Enghsh 


7,156,420 

Tagalog (C Luzon) 

2,250,000 

Spamsh 

. 

345 iiii 

Ilocano (N Luzon) . 

1,300,000 

Tagalog 

• 

7,126,913 

Pampanga (N Luzon) 

390,000 

Visayan group 

. 

8,506,946 

Pangasinan (N Luzon) 

350,000 

(of which): 



Ibanog (N Luzon) 

120,000 

Hiligaynon 

. 

2 i 435 i 577 

Bicol (S Luzon) 

830,000 

Cebuano . 

. 

4,856,017 

Visayan group 

5,330,000 

Samareno 

* 

Ii2I5,352 

(b) Moro groups 

490,500 

Ilocano 

. 

2,642,095 

(of which): 


Pampanga 

. 

707,290 

Maguindanao 

160,000 

Pangasinan 

. 

664,336 

Samal 

88,000 

Others . 


2,440,722 

Sulu 

125,000 




(c) Pagan groups 





(includmg Negritos) 

584,500 




(of which): 





Ifugao (Luzon) . 

100,000 




Bontoc „ 

40,000 


c 


Ibaloi „ 

30,000 




Kalinga „ 

30,000 




Lepanto „ 

30,000 




Bukidnon . 

35,000 




Buhdonon. 

35,000 




(Mindanao) 





Manobo (Mmdanao) 

30,000 




Subanun (Mindanao) 27,000 




Tagbanua (Palawan) 

20,000 





Sources: Keesing (A), Chapter 9, and Facts about the Philippines, 


The soao-economxc aspects of this are considered above, pp 708-10. 
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living which constitutes the gieatest threat to the internal stability of the Philip- 
pine Repubhc. At most^ the former element comprises no more than a million 
people, and even if the hitherto small but now growmg middle class of small 
tradesmen, skilled workers, lower-grade civil servants and school-teachers be 
counted m, the broad outhnes of the picture are not significantly changed. 

In contrast to the other newly mdependent states of South-east Asia, all of 
which have adopted umversal sufiBrage, despite a generally low level of hteracy, 
the franchise m the Phihppmes is restricted to the hterate 60-70 per cent of the 
adult population,"^^ which means, m effect, that the most impoverished members 
of the commumty, namely the landless peasants, are virtually unrepresented m 
Congress It was the supreme significance of Magsaysay that he represented a 
break with the estabhshed Phihppine tradition of government by the wealthy 
minority, and on the way m which this precedent is regarded by the rulmg ehte 
during the next few years the whole future of the Repubhc is likely to depend. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Alone among the former colonial lands of South-east Asia the Phihppmes has 
been linked m recent centuries with the Americas rather than with Europe. 
In the mouldmg of its culture and society, Spamsh influence, via the inter- 
mediary of the New World colonies, has been aU-important, and in both these 
respects the country today shows much closer aflSnities with Mexico and the 
Andean repubhcs than with any of its South-east Asian neighbours. Moreover, 
while the Umted States subsequently made an mvaluable contribution through the 
dissemination of Enghsh-language education and the mtroduction of a demo- 
cratic form of government, its relative neglect of economic development and its 
extreme reluctance to tamper with the existmg but archaic social order have 
meant that its impress on the life of the country has not gone as deep as is often 
supposed. Thus, outside Manila and a few other towns, the Phihppmes is still 
only superficially Anglo- Americanized, and m the long run its Hispano- American 
heritage may prove to be the more significant determinant of its character. 

Be that as it may, the Fihpmos with then cosmopoUtan traditions and the 
highest standard of hteracy'^^ m all South-east Asia are often disposed to regard 
themselves as formmg a natural bridge between East and West and, more specific- 
ally, as consututmg the natural leaders of the region in which they five. Thus, 
shortly after mdependence their permanent representative at the Umted Nations, 
General Romulo, proposed the formation of a Pan-Malayan Umon, to mclude the 
Phihppines, Indonesia and Malaya, and m 1950 President Quirino sought to 
estabhsh a regional organization embracmg the whole vast realm stretching from 
Pakistan to Austraha. 

These endeavours met with no success. For, apart from the obvious difficulties 

/ e both sexes, over 21. 

In hving standards the Philippines ranks second highest (z e after Malaya) in South- 
east Asia See above, Table 10 
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TABLE 103 



THE PHILIPPINES: OVERSEAS TRADE BY 
(All figures f.o.b.:, in 000 Pesos) 

COUNTRIES 


A. Exports 

Value 

Country of destination 

1956 

1959 

United States 

482,395 

585,160 

Japan 

160,849 

233,280 

Netherlands 

78,610 

82,500 

Germany 

27,606 

29,200 

Colombia. ..... 

21,865 ' 

4,610 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

16,147 

11,830 

Sweden . . 

15,718 

4,480 

United Kmgdom 

135785 

17,340 

Denmark 

12,399 

9,400 

Hong Kong 

11,271 

3,250 

Norway . 

8,243 

4,560 

Venezuela 

75049 

12,860 

Korea . . 

55448 

14,350 

Spam 

45838 

6,840 

Italy 

35612 

7,790 

Total (mcludmg others) 

902,200 

1,058,990 

B, Imports 

Value 

Country or origin 

1956 

1959 

United States 

600,905 

463,530 

Japan 

102,391 

179,940 

Indonesia 

44.757 

87,400 

Germany 

345485 

47.390 

Canada 

52,109 

28,030 

Umted Kmgdom 

305579 

42,990 

Malaya and Smgapore 

29,251 

11,590 

Netherlands ... ... 

20,461 

26,800 

Belgium and Luxemburg . 

18,247 

12,530 

Hong Kong 

145723 

15.750 

Saudi Arabia 

145509 

11,030 

Austraha 

95999 

20,620 

France 

75313 

8,880 

Argentina . . ... 

55731 

3,960 

India 

55413 

4,120 

Total (mcludmg others) ..... 

1,012,900 

1,018,280 


Source: Ceatral Bank of the Phihppinesj cited in Facts about the Philippines 
and Yearbook of Intemattonal Trade Statistics^ U.N. 
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involved in orga nizin g^ any such regional arrangements^ none of the neighbounng 
peoples regard the Fihpinos as truly representative of South-east Asia. On the 
contrary^ their mestizo ehte^ their Western traditions and their supposed rejec- 
tion of Asian values are all suspect^ and it is widely believed that their survivmg 
mihtary and commercial ties with the United States^^ and their failure to trans- 


TABLE 104 

THE PHILIPPINES: OVERSEAS TRADE BY COMMODITIES 


{All figures f.o.b,^ in 000 Pesos) 

A, Exports 

Copra 

1956 

268,601 

1959 

276,146 

Sugar (centrifugal) 


201,219 

225,273 

Logs and lumber 


975656 

160,888 

Abaca (unmanufactured) .... 


69,940 

775726 

Coconut oil (inedible) .... 


475952 

445968 

Chromite ore 


275632 

335509 

Desiccated coconut 


255716 

365332 

Iron ore 


22,907 

18,123 

Copper concentrate 


21,269 

325150 

Pineapple (canned) 


10,973 

16,045 

Total (mcludmg others) .... 


902,200 

15056,458 

B. Imports 

Machinery (non-electrical) .... 


1956 

1545362 

1959 

156,653 

Textile yamsj fabrics and made-up articles . 


1195215 

775281 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, etc. 


104,780 

118,780 

Base metals ...... 


88,786 

100,987 

Dairy products, eggs and honey . 


595184 

375817 

Transport eqmpment .... 


585047 

545609 

Cereals and cereal preparations . 


52,322 

46,241 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and apphances 


395150 

58,664 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures . 


36,404 

395332 

Metal manufactures .... 


295531 

30,434 

Total (includmg others) .... 


1,012,900 

1,018,278 


Source: Bureau of Commercej ated m Facts about the Philippines and 
Yearbook of International Trade Statistics^ JJ.N, 


Under the Bell Act U.S citizens have equal rights with Phihppines citizens to 
exploit natural resources and to operate utihties in the Phihppines 
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TABLE 105 

THE PHILIPPINES* MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY^ I 953’"8 



Number of 
establishments 
reporting 

Value of 
production 
{million Pesos) 


1953 

1958 

1953 

1958 

Foods, manufactures 

386 

547 

381-6 

2765 

Beverages 

106 

68 

133 9 

1575 

Tobacco products .... 

87 

68 

148-7 

215 8 

Textiles 

Wearmg apparel and other made-up 

43 

68 

56-3 

178-3 

goods and footwear 

Wood and cork products, ecexpt 

315 

400 

965 

696 

furmture 

338 

341 

106-3 

IIO-O 

Furmture and fixtures 

99 

21 1 

37 

95 

Paper and paper products 

Leather products, except footwear and 

32 

I6I 

179 

92-5 

other apparel .... 

28 

20 

2-7 

2*0 

Rubber products .... 

13 

18 

II 2 

73-9 

Chemicals and chemical products 

224 

400 

78-3 

315-1 

Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

19 

13 

79 8 

583 

Non-metallic mineral products . 

68 

113 

49-0 

84 0 

Metal products .... 

Electrical machmery, apphances. 

153 

301 

26 8 

115 0 

apparatus and supphes . 
Transportation equipment and 

22 

59 ^ 

6-0 

18-1 

assembly plants .... 

9 

38 

15 2 

540 

Miscellaneous manufactures 

293 

159 

26-1 

29-3 

Electricity, gas and heat . 

347 

135 

60-3 

115 6 

Total 

2,582 


1,300 3 

1,975 0 


Source: based on Handbook Philippine Statistics^ 1903-19 59 ^ pp. 5 i“ 5 * 


form the structure of soaety, a step which is elsewhere considered to be an integral 
part of the national revolution, are indicative of contmued subservience to 
Western capitahsm. 

While such an attitude may sometimes recall the parable of the mote and the 
beam, it has been a formidable obstacle to the closer collaboration which 
successive Philippine governments have desired to achieve with neighbouring 
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states. Yet m the long rim such ties will assuredly develop.'^® As the old trading 
links with the United States gradually weaken and as the Filipmos begin to 
work out solutions to their own problems^ which at bottom have so much in 
common with those of their neighbours^ the acadents of history will take second 
place to the facts or geography^ and the Phihppines will find its destiny ever more 
closely bound to that of the rest of South-east Asia. 
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The standard work on the geography of the Philippmes is Kolb^s excellent 
study in German. On land use and population problems the major works by 
Pelzer (C) and by Spencer (B) are fundamental, and may be supplemented by 
the other writmgs of these two authors hsted above, while various other aspects 

As noted on page 659, Malaya, Thailand and the Philippines m July 1961 jointly 
established ASA It is to be hoped that the Philippines’ claim to North Borneo (see above, 
p 725, note 62) will not be allowed to endanger the prospects either of the Malayan Prime 
Mimster’s plans for setting up the Federation of Malaysia in 1963 or of A S A itself 
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of economic geography are well handled by Cutshall (A) (C) and Wernstedt 
(A)(B). 

On administration and governmental pohcy^ largely or wholly during the 
period of Umted States control, Forbes, Hayden and Roosevelt are all of great 
value, while in the general field of social studies the works by Bernstein, Keesmg 
(A) (B), Krieger, and Hunt should also be consulted. Among the wealth of 
published material on post-war economic matters should be noted the works by 
Araneta, Golay (A) (B), Hart, D. V., Higgms (B), Jenkms, and Wurfel^ and on 
more specifically pohtical problems the studies by ScafF, Buss (B), and Fernando 
and Africa are all useful. 

Addendum Note the important new study by Golay (C). 
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L THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 

Few parts of the world have experienced such profound political and social 
changes during the past quarter of a century as has South-east Asia. Within the 
space of a few months following the first Japanese attacks in December 194I5 
the Western imperial powers^ which smce the middle of the 19th century had 
drastically refashioned the map of virtually the entire region^ were ignomimously 
expelled^ and although three years later the tables were turned agam and the 
Japanese compelled to relmquish all their gams, the Western powers returned 
only for a brief interlude to wind up their affairs before withdrawmg for ever. 
At the time of writmg, this process is almost complete and, if the proposed 
Malaysian federation comes mto being as planned, the sole survivmg trace of 
Western rule m South-east Asia after August 1963 will be the diminutive half- 
island of Portuguese Timor. 

Moreover, partly because of their wartime experiences, which were un- 
paralleled m other colonial lands, many of the South-east Asian peoples have 
been particularly thorough-going in their rejection of Western afiihations. Thus, 
while the South Asian successor states - India, Pakistan and Ceylon - remained 
in the Commonwealth, Burma opted out in 1948, the new national states of 
Indochma - Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam - found little satisfaction m the offer 
of associated statehood withm the French Union, of which their membership 
was tacitly allowed to lapse after the Geneva Agreement of 19545 and m 1956 
the Indonesian government unilaterally withdrew from the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union of 1949. Of the newly mdependent states, only Malaya, as a 
member of the Commonwealth, and the Philippmes, by virtue of its economic 
and defence agreements with the United States, now mamtam any significant 
links with their erstwhile metropohtan powers. 

Accordmgly, where formerly there existed a series of colomal dependencies, 
each tied pohtically and in varying degree also economically to a particular 
Western power, and relymg - though in the crucial test unavaihngly - on that same 
Western power for the preservation of its security, the South-east Asia of recent 
years has comprised a growmg number of independent, but at the same time 
weak and mexperienced states, each with its pamter cut, standing self-con- 
sciously alone as it prepares to chart its mdividual course on turbulent and 
unfaimliar seas. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA AND THE WORLD 

The attempts of the several South-east Asian states to tackle the problems 
which confront them in this post-war era have provided the central theme of the 
greater part of this book. As has been imphed in Chapter 6, the basic economic 
problem of restormg and if possible improvmg upon pre-war living standards^ 
while at the same time promoting new mdustrial and other activities in order to 
reduce excessive dependence on primary production^ and the no less urgent 
political problem of buildi n g up a cohesive sense of national unity among 
populations which are both multi-hngual and multi-raciala are common to every 
one of the newly independent states ^ and indeed also in large measure to Thailand^ 
Smgapore and the British Borneo territories as well. 

Yet despite this academic similarity in the problems to be solved^ the approach 
to them has differed significantly from country to country. For although the 
communal difficulties^ for example of Indonesia and Burma, may be similar m 
kind, they differ sharply m detail, and it no more follows that a solution appro- 
priate to the one will work in the other than it can be assumed that what is good 
for Malayan rubber is equally apphcable to Siamese rice. Indeed it is only to the 
detached observer outside that the overall economic and pohtical similarities 
seem to outweigh local differences of emphasis and settmg, to say nothing of the 
traditional rivalries which still tend to divide the several states one from another. 
And from the point of view of the individual governments the magmtude of the 
tasks calling for immediate attention withm their own borders has been so great 
as to leave httle time to spare for consideration of how neighbourmg govern- 
ments were deahng with the situation m their particular territories. 

Thus durmg the first fifteen years which followed the Second World War very 
little was done towards promoting some form of South-east Asian regional 
organization, though such a possibihty had been fairly widely discussed, par- 
ticularly m the United States, during the closmg stages of the war. Admittedly, 
on July 27, 1947, ^ ‘Manifesto of representatives of the countries of Southeast 
Asia’ was issued at Bangkok on behalf of spokesmen from Indonesia, Malaya, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and Thailand, but it amounted to litde more than a 
vague declaration of mutual support agamst Western colomahsm which, under- 
standably at that time, was still regarded as the principal obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of nationalist aims m most parts of the region. But the manifesto was never 
translated into any permanent political form, nor did anythmg ever come of either 
General Romulo’s proposed Pan Malayan Union to embrace the Phihppines, 
Indonesia and Malaya,^ or of the even more nebulous attempts m the early 
post-war years to brmg together Burma, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia m a so- 
called Buddhist bloc,^ though it is perhaps significant that even at this stage 
the cultural-geographical cleavage between the Malay archipelago and the 

^ See above, p 731 Though there were signs of a revival of such ideas in 1962-3 

^The possibihty that this should also include Ceylon was suggested, but Viemam 
remained outside its scope, for Buddhism in this connexion referred only to Theravada 
Buddhism. 
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Buddhist countries of the mainland was already revealed as a possible obstacle 
to the realization of any wider regional umty. However/ with the progressive 
withdrawal of Western political control after 1947, the main preoccupation 
shifted from the mamtenance of solidarity against the ‘colomahsts’ to the more 
urgent matter of takmg over from them,^ and in these changing circumstances 
local interest in regional association tended to decline during the 1950s. 

In the events the measure of success or failure which the respective South- 
east Asian governments achieved during that decade in their attempts simul- 
taneously to preserve the new states as going concerns while gradually remodel- 
ling both their economies and their socio-pohtical structures has differed m 
several respects from what was expected by many - perhaps mdeed most - 
observers m the years immediately following the war. 

Taken as a whole, the position today, if distmctly less bleak than it appeared 
after the widespread Communist-inspired revolts of 1948, still falls short m the 
two vital respects of livmg standards and political stabihty of what imght not 
unreasonably have been hoped for after ten to fifteen years of mdependence.^ 
In particular, the continumg mstabihty of both Indonesia and Vietnam has 
come as a surprise to those who assumed that the comparatively long and m- 
volved history of nationalism in these two countries implied a higher level of 
pohtical sophistication among their peoples than was to be expected in most of 
the neighbouring states. On balance, both Indonesia and Vietnam have lost 
ground economically since the war, as also, and perhaps even more unexpectedly, 
has Burma,® whose export trade, from being the third largest in the region in 1937, 
had fallen to fifth place in i960. (Table 13.) On the other hand Thailand, the 
Philippines and the Federation of Malaya have all registered positive advances 
in economic prosperity since 1937, unquestionably these three countries, 
together perhaps with Cambodia, are also in the lead in respect of pohtical 
stabihty and the preservation of internal law and order. 

No doubt the experience of Thailand and the Philippines m runnmg their own 
affairs smce before the Second World War® goes far to explain Idieir comparatively 
quick return to stabihty after the Japanese occupation. But if few would deny 
that the setbacks m Indonesia and likewise in Laos and Vietnam can be traced 
back to their protracted struggles for independence after 1945, resultmg from the 
reluctance of the Dutch and the French respectively to bow to the winds of 

® Though the Indonesian President appeared until 1962 to be more concerned with 
getting rid of the remaimng vestige of Dutch rule in West New Guinea than with the 
tasks awaiting attention m the vastly more important territories over which Indonesia had 
been granted full sovereignty in 1949. See above, Chapter ll, especially pp 389-390. 

* Not all the states have had so long. Complete independence came to the Indochinese 
states only in i 953 ”" 4 j ^d to the Federation of Malaya m 1957 As noted above, it has not 
yet come to Smgapore, the British Borneo territories or Portuguese Timor. 

® Cf. Spate (C), p 34. 

® Under the Commonwealth status of 1935 ^he Phihppmes was largely self-govemmg 
(See above, p, 705 ) Thailand has never been a colony, though it was not until 1932 that 
constitutional government replaced the old absolutist system (See above, p 503 ) 
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change^ it is also possible to argue that^he contrast within the erstwhile British 
sphere^ between the Continuing confusion in Burma and the remarkable success 
story of the Federation of Malaya, derives basically from the fact that, whereas 
independence was conceded to the former before the ravages of war had been 
repaired, the exceptionally complex communal situation m Malaya delayed any 
comparable move there for another ten years, during which time both security 
and prosperity were effectively restored. 

While, however, it is easy to make such observations after the event, it does 
not follow that the critical decisions taken by the various governments were 
necessarily ill-conceived at the time when they had to be made. For although it 
IS abundantly clear that the extent of the damage, both matenal and spiritual, 
occasioned by the war and the associated Japanese occupation was such as to 
make extremely difficult the task of any post-war government, it was not un- 
reasonable to beheve that greater success was likely to be achieved by harnessing 
the new-found sense of national unity, wherever this existed, to the task of 
reconstruction, than by attemptmg meanwhile to postpone mdependence and, 
m so domg, runmng the risk of a complete breakdown of nationalist confidence 
m Western mtentions And all thmgs considered, it was not unreasonable to 
beheve that the national elites which had emerged mto the pohtical limehght by 
the end of the war were capable of tacklmg their countries’ problems in the 
years that lay ahead, had they been left m peace to do so. 

But whether, m view of the focal and exposed geographical position which 
South-east Asia occupies in the world at large, it was reasonable in 1945 to 
expect that these countries would be left in peace is more arguable, and had there 
m fact been a more widespread appreciation m the West of the imphcations of 
the Balkan analogy, to which reference was made in Chapter i, it is possible 
that different decisions might have been taken on more than one occasion, 
though not necessarily with any more satisfactory results. Be that as it may, 
however, the one event which more than any other has darkened the whole 
South-east Asian s'fcene smce the capitulation of Japan m 1945 was somethmg 
which no Western statesmen could reasonably be expected to have foreseen in 
the immediate post-war years, and mdeed not even the Soviet leaders themselves 
appear at that time to have beheved that a Communist regime might assume 
control over Chma before the decade had run its course. 

It was m fact m October 1949 that the new Chmese People’s Republic was 
formally estabhshed, by which time the Philippines and Burma had achieved 
their mdependence, Malaya had been launched on its new course towards that 
goal with the constitutional change from Umon to Federation m 1948, and the 
Round Table Conference to arrange the transfer of sovereignty from the Nether- 
lands to Indonesia was already m session at the Hague. While it is pomtless 
to speculate on what might have happened m these various cases had the 

’ The dangers inherent in the latter course were clearly illustrated in Burma during 

1945-7 
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Communists taken over in China three years earlier, there is no denying that 
the establishment of the new regime in Peking profoundly affected the course 
of events thereafter in all parts of French Indochina, and most especially so m 
the Vietnamese lands. For by a strange irony it happened that this one major 
European dependency m South-east Asia in which no solution to the nationahst 
question was yet in sight embraced in Vietnam the only part of that region which 
enjoyed close cultural affuiities with China itself, and in which nationalism 
had important links with Commumsm.® Thus from 1949 onwards the nationalist 
struggles in Indochina were mcreasingly confused by the two mter-related but 
by no means identical factors of Commumst penetration and the mounting 
rivalry between the two power blocs respectively led by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

In these circumstances the French tried to enhst the moral support of other 
Western Powers in their opposition to the Vietminh, by stressmg the Communist 
rather than the nationahst character of the latter, though m fact the two were 
inextricably intertwmed. And since by this time the Umted States had already 
been alarmed by the series of Commumst terrorist outbreaks which began m 
many widely separated parts of South-east Asia m 1948,® it was disposed to 
listen sympathetically to the French appeals. However, when it became obvious 
that, notwithstanding the prodigious financial assistance they had received over 
several years from the Umted States, the French had no prospect of defeating 
the Vietminh, the Geneva settlement was hurriedly patched up in July 1954, 
and thereafter the Umted States, which had taken no part in the Geneva talks, 
made its own arrangements for filling the power vacuum which was expected to 
develop south of the 17th parallel.^^ With the formulation of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles’s plans to meet this situation, the emphasis in United States pohey 
vis'-a-vts South-east Asia appeared, at least in part, to have swung away from 
traditionahst American support of colonial nationahsm towards a new but no 
less distinctively American version of geopohtics directed above all to the 
containment of Communism on a global scale.^^ 

Yet, however regrettable this tempering of ideahsm by power pohtics may 
appear in retrospect to have been, it was probably inevitable that, no matter 
what form of government had existed in China, geopohtical considerations could 

® The embryonic nationalist movements m Cambodia and Laos^ like those in the rest 
of South-east Asia^ looked to India rather than China for mspiratioUj and were in no sense 
alhed to Communism. See belowj pp 747-8 
^ / e. before China became a Communist state. It is said that these outbreaks were 
planned at a Commumst conference at Calcutta m April 1948. They were aimed at 
imdemuning ‘bourgeois nationahsm’ by interruptmg economic recovery and progress. 

See above, p 556. 

The doctrme of containment origmated several years before Mr Dulles began to 
apply It m South-east Asia The semmal idea was first propounded m an article by X 
(George F. Kennan) entitled ‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct’ m Foreign Affairs, 25, 4, 
1947? PP- 566-82. The NATO aUiance, the new U S pohey towards Japan after 
1948, and the econoimc support of the French war effort in Indochma were all aspects 
of the containment pohey See also below, p. 749. 
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not for long have been excluded &om the South-east Asian scene. To expect a 
series of new^ weak and inexperienced states to be left undisturbed in an area 
such as thiSj which throughout its history has been a meeting place of external 
rivalries of one kind or another, was fundamentally unrealistic. For politics no 
less than nature abhors a vacuum, and the successive expulsion of the Western 
amues, the defeat of Japan and the final withdrawal of Western power all 
withm httle more than a decade not merely created such a vacuum but doubly 
underlmed its existence. 

II. WESTERN DIFFERENCES, THE NEW ROLE OF 
INDIA, THE FORMULATION OF THE COLOMBO PLAN 
AND THE CREATION OF S.E.A.T.O. 

Before going on to examine in more detail the nature of the new American 
moves. It is profitable to pause for a moment to consider the widening rift which 
had begun to appear several years earher between the respective South-east 
Asian policies of the British Commonwealth and the United States. And in order 
to appreciate the true significance of this rift it is necessary to go back stiU 
farther to consider certam geopolitical concepts which emerged during and 
immediately after the Second World War, but whose origms lie in the basic 
geographical difference between the traditional Commonwealth habit of viewing 
South-east Asia m terms of its Indian Ocean affinities and the no less firmly 
rooted American practice of regarding the region as forming part of the Asian 
rim of the Pacific Ocean, Or to put the issue in the shghtly different terms used 
at the beginmng of this book, it is necessary to consider the external as well as 
the internal imphcations of the two alternative Western names for South-east 
Asia, to wit Further India and the Far Eastern tropics.^^ 

So far as the Commonwealth is concerned, the initiative m pohcy making 
ms-d-vis South-east Asia had already ceased to lie solely m metropolitan British 
hands before the end of the Second World War, as soon, in fact, as it became 
clear that India, th^ centre-piece of the British empire in Asia, would be granted 
its mdependence after the wat. However, there was no lack of constructive 
thinkmg along these Imes both in India and elsewhere within the Common- 
wealth, and indeed the need for forward planning to fill the places which would 
be left by the impendmg departure of both the Japanese and the Western 
colonial powers was accurately foreseen as early as 1943 by the Indian scholar, 
K. M. Panikkar, whose book on this theme. The Future of South-East Asta^ was 
mcidentally the first to popularize the use of that term as a regional name. 
Understandably Panikkar viewed South-east Asia as ‘Further India’, and the 
central argument of his book, which did not anticipate a Communist take-over 
m Chma or even any rapid growth m the industrial strength^^ of that cotmtry. 

See above, p 3 

Though he did take into account the wartime growth of Chmese mihtary power, its 
interests in mainland South-east Asia and the possible consequences of the population 
pressure withm its borders See Panikkar (A), pp. 30-1 and 103-5. 
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was that the defence of India depended^ primarily upon sea power and that^ in 
the era of national mdependence which he rightly expected to follow the war^ 
It would be essential to preserve the contmuity of the Indian Ocean defence 
system built up by the British durmg the precedmg century and a half. Only on 
the basis of a regional organization for the whole Indian Ocean theatre^ of which 
an independent India must be the foundation^ could safety be assured, and in the 
absence of a stable and responsible government in India ‘Further India will 
remain the cockpit of colonial ambitions, incapable of defending itself, and a 
prey to the predatory urge of any power which is strong enough to attack it’.^^ 

However, Panikkar did not limit his horizon to purely strategic considerations, 
and besides makmg use of historic arguments, he also stressed the importance 
of the econonuc links which would be likely to develop between a rapidly 
industrializing India and a South-east Asia which would mevitably for a long 
time remain largely an exporter of many of the primary products that India itself 
required. And while he emphasized that the contmumg industrialization of 
India would provide scope for the co-operation of Indian and British financial 
interests, as well as givmg rise to growing competition between the manu- 
factures of the two countries in the markets of otlrer Indian Ocean lands, it is 
clear that he was also concerned with the prospect of India’s largely replacing 
Japan, particularly m the markets of South-east Asia. Thus, if ‘a truly satis- 
factory economy is to develop in this area after the war, it can only be if India 
and South-East Asia work out a “Co-prosperity sphere” based on their mter- 
dependence’.^^ 

Although the course of events m South-east Asia smce the war has included 
much that could not have been foreseen by Panikkar, no-one reading his 1943 
book today can fail to be impressed by his extraordmary prescience. Thanks to the 
great wartime expansion of Indian industry, that country has changed from being 
pre-eminently an exporter of primary produce to a very important exporter of 
manufactured goods. Indeed as early as 1950 it was the world’s first exporter of 
cotton piece goods (by yardage), and although this was an exceptional year India 
has consistently ranked more recently as one of the three or four largest sup- 
phers of cotton textiles, the most obvious markets for which are in the lands 
bordering the Indian Ocean, where Indian traders have long been firmly 
established. 

Moreover, while at first sight it might seem that Panikkar’s strategic views 
were completely at variance with Mr. Nehru’s post-mdependence pohcy of non- 
ahgnment, there is m fact a considerable element of contmuity here also, for it is 
precisely Pamkkar’s same Indian Ocean region which Nehru has been most 
concerned, for the sake of India’s own security, to keep outside the orbit of 
either of the great power blocs. And mdeed, as long ago as 1944, Nehru himself, 
commentmg on the possibility of a post-war ‘regional grouping of the countries 

pp 11-12 

Panikkar (A), p 16. See also ibid , pp 33 and 55 
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bordering on the Indian Ocean on either side of India’, stated that India will 
develop as the centre bf economic and political activity in the Indian Ocean area, 
in southeast Asia and right up to the Middle East. Her position gives an eco- 
nomic and strategic importance in a part of the world which is gomg to develop 
rapidly m the future’.^® 

Nevertheless it would be whoUy wrong to assume that either Nehru or 
Panikkar, or mdeed any other Indian statesman, conceives of his country’s links 
with these lands only m terms of economics and strategy. For in fact innumerable 
Indians from Tagore onwards have derived inspiration from the memory of 
India’s civihzmg mission m Further India during the first miUemnum of our 
era, and furthermore all the main pre-war nationalist parties m South-east Asia 
outside Vietnam had tended to model themselves on the Indian swaraj move- 
ment. Thus, after Japan’s wartime failure to maintain its reputation as the 
champion of ‘Asia for the Asiatics’, India has attempted with considerable success 
to assume the role of spokesman for the former colonial lands of South-east 
Asia. 

In the meantime another state within the old British Indian Ocean region, 
namely Austraha, has also tried m curiously parallel ways to help fill the gap 
created by the Japanese capitulation m 1945. Like India, if on a more limited 
scale, Australia also experienced rapid mdustrial expansion during the Second 
World War, and has since shown a similar mterest in the potential market which 
South-east Asia affords for its manufactured goods. And like India agam, though 
in a way which has surprised many Europeans, particularly the Dutch, Australia 
has actively sympathized with post-war nationahst aspirations m the area which 
It now calls not the Far East but the Near North, for Australians now appreaate 
that the corollary of White Australia can only be Asia for the Asians. But, more 
important than all this, Austraha, to an even greater extent than India, has been 
concerned to see that a potential aggressor, whether it be a resurgent Japan or a 
newly expansionist Chma, should be halted as far as possible from its own 
shores. * 

To these two similar, though not identical, strands of opinion vis-orvis South- 
east Asia m the early post-war period may be added those of many other Com- 
monwealth coimtries as weU, and certainly not least that of Britain itself, whose 
own forward-lookmg attitude towards Burmese and Malayan nationalism stood 
out m sharp contrast to the much more cautious policies of the other European 
powers with colonial mterests in this region. Thus it was not surprismg that this 
substantial measure of Commonwealth agreement found expression in the 
launching of the Colombo Plan m January 1950, that is almost immediately after 
the Commumst victory in Chma but at a time when the memory of the recent 
Japanese mvasion still remained sharp. 

The origin of this plan has been variously attributed to MTi D. S. Senan- 


Nehru, p 550 (fourth edmou). 
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ayake of Ceylon and to Sir (then Mr.) Tercy Spender of Australia/’ but besides 
these it seems that it owes something not only to Panikk^r’s ideas as expressed 
m 19433 but also to a further memorandum which he prepared and passed to the 
British and Australian Ambassadors to China while he himself was servmg as 
Indian Ambassador to that country, durmg the final collapse before the Com- 
mumst take-over in 1949.^® 

Although membership of the Colombo Plan, which represents in effect a kind 
of mutual aid association for economic development, significantly m South and 
South-east Asia, was never restricted to Commonwealth countries, the Indian 
sub-contment was clearly its main focus, and the geographical pattern was 
essentially that of the old Indian Ocean region, with its traditional links with 
Britain, Austraha and other parts of the Commonwealth. Indeed the origmal 
plan may be fairly described in effect, if not entirely m mtention, as an economic 
counterpart to Panikkar’s strategic blueprint of 1943, at a time when emphasis on 
economic development had become more acceptable within the region than talk 
of mihtary preparedness. 

The United States, however, had meanwhile approached the post-war prob- 
lems of South-east Asia from a different angle. To the Americans China rather 
than India had always been the key country m Asia, and immediately foUowmg 
the war it had been the American intention to build up Chma as a friendly power 
and potential counterweight to the U.S.S.R., while holding Japan severely in 
check and relegatmg it to at best a subsidiary role in the new East Asia. But the 
failure of China to play its assigned part, combmed with the inability of Japan, 
with its greatly reduced industrial capacity, to support the post-war mcrease m 
Its population, forced the Umted States to make the first of a series of "agomzmg 
reappraisals’ of its foreign policy. Thus in 1948 the decision was taken to replace 
China by Japan as the major focus of American influence in Asia and, partly m 
order to reheve the burden on the Umted States tax-payer of mdefimtely sup- 
porting 80 miflion ex-enemies, and partly m order to prevent these same 80 milhon 
from followmg the 550 milhon Chinese^® on the road to Cominumsm, Japan was 
to be rebuilt, in the words of General Draper, as ‘the workshop of the Far East’. 

Inevitably such a pohcy implied the rapid re-emergence of Japan as a major 
competitor m overseas markets for manufactured goods, to an extent that ran 
counter to the economic assumptions on which the early post-war pohcies of the 
Commonwealth countries towards South-east Asia had been based. For what- 
ever gains Japan might hope to make m more distant markets, it was felt that 
its most obvious opportumties lay nearer at hand m the territories of the former 

See Wint (B), p 13 This Indian-style nationahsm was essentially democratic and 
non-Commumst as were its various South-east Asian counterparts, though Vietnamese 
nationahsm, which took its cue from China, came increasmgly under Commumst influ- 
ence. See above, pp 533-538 and 744 

See Panikkar (D), pp 55-6. 

By i960 the popiilanon of Japan was estimated at 93 2 million and that of mainland 
Chma at 645 5 million 
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Co-prosperity sphere* And this situation assumed an even more controversial 
aspect after China joMed the Communist bloc^ for since the United States there- 
after expected the Japanese to renoimce any attempts to trade with the northern 
half of the old Co-prospenty sphere, their attention was bound to focus more 
than ever on the possibilities that might remain within the southern half, that is 
m Soigh-east Asia.^^^ 

Coming as they did so quickly after the events of 1942-5, such developments 
aroused considerable misgiving both m South-east Asia and in the British 
Pacific Dominions, and this was further mtensified as the United States pro- 
ceeded with Its plans to conclude a peace treaty widi Japan which, along with 47 
other states^^ it did m 1951, and then two years later to call upon the Japanese 
to reverse their American-inspired decision of 1945 to renounce armaments of 
all kinds, and in effect to play a more active part in the new American contain- 
ment policy, designed to close the rmg around the entire Soviet bloc, and m so 
domg to prevent the further territorial expansion of Commumsm. 

It IS agamst this background that the more specifically South-east Asian plans 
annoimced by Secretary Dulles after the Geneva Settlement should be seen. As 
has already been noted in Chapters 15 and 16, these mcluded the replacement of 
French mihtary power m Southern Vietnam by the buildmg up of powerful 
American-tramed mdigenous forces there, together with the attempted bolster- 
mg up of the economies both of Southern Vietnam and also of the supposed 
buffer states of Laos and Cambodia next door, by means of prodigious out- 
pourmgs of American aid funds. Meanwhile the co-operation was sought of all 
countries with South-east Asian mterests which were willing to participate m 
extendmg the containment strategy mto this part of the world. 

Thus It was that in September 1954 S.E.A.T.O. came into bemg, with the 
Phihppmes, Thailand and Pakistan providing links, though markedly dis- 
contmuous ones, between the Pacific island chain extendmg through Japan and 
Formosa m the north-east and the N. A.T.O.22 powers m Europe. And m the hope 
of plugging some the more obvious gaps withm South-east Asia itself, the 
S E.A.T.O. powers imtially "designated’ Cambodia, Laos and Southern Vietnam 
as areas against which they would regard an attack as "endangenng their own 
peace and security’.®^ 

Besides the Umted States and the three Asian powers already mentioned, the 
S.E.A.T.O. group also included France and the three Commonwealth powers, 
Austraha, New Zealand and the Umted Kingdom. For, while the collapse of the 

See above, pp. 194-8 

Among these were Australia, New Zealand and the Philippmes, all of which however 
had refused to sign the treaty until they had been given specific guarantees of United 
States help in the event of any future Japanese attack. See Fisher (P), p 544. 

22 Smce that tune the C E.N.T O. group has been organized in the Middle East as the 
successor to the Baghdad Pact group 

As noted on p 572, the position of Laos and Cambodia in relation to S.E A T.O. was 
modified in 1962 
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Fig 109 — South-east Asm strategic alignmentSj 1954-62 


French position in Indochina can scarcely be said to have reduced the dilBfer- 
ences between the Commonwealth and the United States attitudes towards 
South-east Asia, it did at least underline the need for acting more closely 
together within the Imuts which such contmumg differences permitted. 

Moreover, at the same time as the S.E A.T.O. ahgnment was takmg shape, 
its two South-east Asian members, Thailand and the Philippmes, together with 
Japan, were adnutted as members of the Colombo Plan, which by this time 
mcluded Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Burma, Nepal, Indonesia, Smgapore and 
the United States in addition to the origmal founder members,^^ But if the 
Colombo Plan group now included virtually the whole of South and South-east 
Asia, the strong opposition in particular of India to the concepts which S.E. A.T.O, 
represented imphed a serious breach m Commonwealth unity so far as strategic 
plannmg was concerned. And in its turn this helped to mamtam some degree 
of divergence between the Commonwealth members of S.E.A.T.O. on the one 
hand and the U.S.A. on the other. For, m seeking at least to take into account 
the attitudes of India and of the considerable body of similarly non-ahgned 
opinion both in other parts of the Commonwealth and outside, the United 

The Umted States, Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam jomed m 1951, Burma and Nepal 
in 1952, Indonesia in 1953 and the remamder in 1954. The Federation of Malaya became 
a full member in 1957 and Smgapore m 1959. 
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Kingdom and its other Commonwealth partners have frequently taken up 
positions somewhat cMerent from that of the Umted States which^ particularly 
durmg the Dulles era, has sometimes seemed too ready to view South-east 
Asian problems solely m terms of the global Communist/Free World antithesis. 


III. THE NEW ROLE OF JAPAN AND THE PATTERN 
OF OUTSIDE AID TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Nevertheless in other respects important progress has been made in narrow- 
ing the differences between the Umted States and the Commonwealth, and 
in particular the latter is now much less critical of the American view that 
Japan should participate more extensively in South-east Asian trade. Once again 
It is interestmg to quote a wartime comment of Panikkar, to the effect that ‘the 
exclusion of Japan from the economy of South-east Asia is neither possible nor 
desirable.^^ 

No doubt this change derives partly from the growing behef that Commumst 
China presents a far greater potential threat than post-war Japan to the security 
of South-east Asia and hence of Australia, New Zealand and the whole Indian 
Ocean region. But much more is mvolved here than merely strategic consider- 
ations, and as the passage of time has both dulled the fears and bitterness of 
1942-5 and revealed the magnitude of the changes that have since been taking 
place in Japan, the arguments m favour of closer economic links between that 
country and South-east Asia have come to be considered on theix merits, which 
in fact are very great. 

Thus, apart from the significant degree of complementariness in the produce 
of temperate mdustnalized Japan and the tropical primary-producmg lands of 
South-east Asia -the Far Eastern tropics - there should also be a tremendous 
opportunity for Japanese skiUs and services m these neighbouring lands to the 
south. For since in the cultivation of their basic foodstuff, namely rice, Japan has 
developed the most advanced techniques m the world, and has infinitely more 
experience than any Western nation, it is the obvious country to supply the kmd 
of agricultural expertise which is most needed there And m mdustry likewise, 
Japan, as an Asian country which has itself ‘been through the mill’, and in so 
doing adapted Western methods to Oriental conditions, now possesses precisely 
the sort of knowledge which South-east Asia requires at this stage m its evo- 
lution.2« 

It was this basic complementariness of the Japanese and the South-east 
Asian economies which m pre-war days had provided much of the rationale of 
the old Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, but the post-war changes in 

Panikkar (A)^ p. no 

A minor but sigmficant reason why many South-east Asians have often preferred 
Japanese to European machinery has been that much of it was designed for people of 
comparably short stature to themselves 
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botii the economic and the political pdsition of Japan have combined to make 
mutual trade between that country and South-east Asia i much more attractive 
proposition for the latter today than it was m the 1930s. For while Japan now 
constitutes no military threat to its neighbours,^’ which therefore have no cause 
to fear that closer commercial links might again prepare the way for pohtical 
penetration and ultimate conquest, the country’s great expansion in engineering 
and other advanced types of mdustrial production also means that it is primarily 
interested m findmg markets for capital goods and better quality consumer 
goods, which will not compete with South-east Asia’s own developmg mdustries, 
smce these are mostly of a less advanced type. 

Admittedly the significance of these changes took time to make itself felt m 
South-east Asia, and it was not until some years after the conclusion of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in 1951 that sigmficant progress began to be made, 
though the treaty in fact marked a turning pomt. For although its terms in- 
cluded no formal stipulation about reparations, Japan did recognize its obliga- 
tion to contribute substantial reparations to those Asian countries which it had 
invaded and, as its own reconstruction got under way, it began to honour these 
undertakings in a series of bilateral agreements, begmmng with that between 
Itself and Burma m 1955.^® 

While the pattern of these reparation settlements has varied somewhat from 
country to country, it has been common for a major part of the payment to take 
the form of an allocation for goods and technical services, and to be spread over 
a decade or more. Initially such arrangements aroused some suspicion, both 
locally and elsewhere, that Japan might try to use the payment of reparations 
as a means of re-estabhshing something like the old ‘co-prosperous’ relationship 
with the South-east Asian countries, to the detriment of their own plans for 
industrialization. But in fact there seems to be httle cause for anxiety on this 
score, and Japan’s abihty to supply much-needed capital equipment, for example 
for the key hydro-electric installations at Lawpita in Burma and Danhim in 
Southern Vietnam, clearly represents a major contributiofi to the mdustrial 
programmes m both these countries. 

Besides the important role played by reparations in restarting Japanese trade 
with the South-east Asian countries smce the early 1950s, the readmess of the 
United States to allow aid ftmds which it granted to the latter to be spent on 
Japanese goods has also been a significant factor, though the further expansion 
of such trade must nowadays be effected by more normal commercial means. 
Be that as it may, the scale of Japanese economic enterprise in South-east Asia 
has already more than regamed its pre-war level, as may be inferred from a 
comparison of Tables 106 and 107. Between 1952 and i960 the value of Japan’s 

Note also that smce 1948 Japan has made a strikingly successful attempt to reduce 
Its formerly high birth-rate 

See above, pp. 481-2 Details of other reparations agreements, respectively with 
Indonesia, Southern Vietnam and the Phihppmes, are given on pp 317, 566, note 75, 
and 727. See also Table 108, Part II. 
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^ TABLE I06 

PRE-WAR TRADE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
WITH CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


South-east Asian 
country and year to 
Tjohich data refer 
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United 

Kingdom 

c d 

*Other 

European 

metro- 

politan 

power 

c d 

USA 

c 

d 

Japan 

c 

d 

India 

c d 

China 

c 

d 

British 

Malaya 

c d 

Burma 

a 

17% 

2 

__ 

6% 

4 

8% 

3 

56% 

I 

t 

t ■ 

: 3% 

5 

1939-40 

b 

13% 

2 

— 

1% 

6 

i 4% 

5 

59% 

I 

t 

t 

, 6% 

4 

Thailand 

a 

11% 

3 

— 

5% 

7 

15% 

2 

6% 

6 

4% 

9 

26% 

1 

1938-9 

b 

1% 

5 

— 

11% 

2 

1% 

6 

1 % 

7 

, t 

t 

57% 

I 

French 















Indochina 

a 

3% 

6 

56% I 

5% 

4 

3% 

8 

t 

t 

7% 

3 

3% 

7 

1938 

b 

2% 

8 

53% I 

9% 

4 

3% 

5 

3% 

6 

3% 

7 

10% 

2 

Briush Malaya 

a 

15% 

3 

— 

3% 

5 

2% : 

to 

3% 

6 

6% 

4 

— 

— 

1939 
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11% 

2 

— ' 

43% 

I 

9% 

3 

4% 

5 

t 

t 


— 

Netherlands 















Indies 
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8% 

5 

19% 2 

10% 

3 

25% 

I 

3% 

7 

2% 

9 

8% 

6 

1937 

b 

5% 

4 

20% I 

19% 

3 

4% 

5 

1% 

9 

1% 

8 

19% 

2 

Philippmes 

a 

2% 

4 

— 

68% 

I 

6% 

2 

t 

t 

2% 

6 

2% 

7 

1939 
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3% 

3 

' 

76% 

I 

6% 

2 

t 

t 

1% 

5 

1% 

6 


This table shows the proportion and rankmg of the trade (import and export) of each South-east Asian 
country named (.extreme left) with certam other countries named (.top line) 

(a) refers to imports (6) to exports 

(fi) to percentages (d) to order of rankmg 

Thus, for example, m 1939-40 17 per cent of Burma’s imports came from the U K , which represented the 
leadmg source of Burma’s imports, while i per cent of Burma’s exports went to the USA, which ranked 
sixth among the countries to which Burmese exports were consigned 

*Note that ‘Other European metropohtan power’ refers to Holland m the case of the Netherlands Indies 
and to France and other French dependencies m the case of French Indochma 
flndicates amoimts or rankmgs of neghgible importance 


imports from this region as a whole rose from $229-7 million to $602-8 million^ 
representmg over 13 per cent of all Japanese imports in the latter year^ while 
the value of its exports to South-east Asia increased even more spectacularlya 
from $151*6 milli on to $629*6 million or nearly 15 per cent of the corresponding 
total 

Today^ wherever one looks m South-east Asia, Japanese manufactures and 
evidence of Japanese economic and commercial enterprise can be seen on all 
hands, from the three-wheel taxis of Bangkok and the Kubota suction pumps 
and power tillers m the Burmese rice lands to the Maruzen-Toyo oil refinery at 
Smgapore and the developmg Japanese interest in the expandmg iron ore 
production of the Federation of Malaya and the recently explored Silantek 
coalfield m Sarawak. But while Japanese trade with the region has grown m 
this way, and mdeed is nowadays limited only by the relatively restricted pur- 
chasmg power of the South-east Asian countries themselves, the hoped-for 
expansion of Indian trade with South-east Asia has not come about. Indeed 
between 1952 and i960 the value of Indian imports from South-east Asia fell 
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TABLE 107 

POST-WAR TRADE OF SOUTH-EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
WITH CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
All data relate to 1959 
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3% 

8 

18% 3 

26% 

I 

21% 

2 j 

2% 

9 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


b 

3% 

7 

32% I 

9% 

4 

3% 

8 

t 

t 

t 

t 

6% 

6 

t 

t 

Federation of 

















Malaya 

a 

22% 

1 

— 

3% 

10 

7% 

5 

3% 

10 

4% 

7 

10% 

4 


— 


b 

13% 

2 

— 

12% 

4 

13% 

3 

2% 

9 

1% 

15 

22% 

1 


— 

Smgapore 

a 

8% 

3 

— 

3% 

7 

6% 

4 

2% 

11 

3% 

6 


— 

20% 

2 


b 

8% 

3 

— 

9% 

2 

6% 

4 

2% 

17 

3% 

8 


— 

21% 

I 

Sarawak 

a 

9% 

2 

— 

1% 

10 

2% 

7 

t 

t 

3% 

5 

5% 

3 

t 

t 


b 

11% 

4 

— 

5% 

6 

14% 

3 

t 

t 

t 

t 

39% 

I 

t 

t 

North Borneo 

a j 

20% 

I 

— 

9% 

4 

6% 

6 

1% 

14 

3% 

9 

5% 

8 

1% 

15 


b j 

11% 

2 

— 

4% 

6 

40% 

I 

t 

t 

1% 

12 

11% 

3 

t 

t 

Indonesia 

a 

7% 

5 

4% 8 

16% 

I 

15% 

2 

2% 

11 

13% 

3 

2% 

II 

t 

t 


b 

22% 

2 

1% 14 

i 15% 

3 

4% 

6 

t 

t 

6% 

4 

23% 

I 

1 4% 

7 

Phihppmes 

a 

4% 

5 

— 

46% 

I 

18% 

2 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


b 

2% 

5 

— — 

55% 

I 

22% 

2 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


This table is set out to correspond as closely as possible with Table 106 
(a) refers to imports (b) to exports 

(c) to percentages (d) to order of ranking 

*‘Other European ex-metropolitan power* refers to Holland in the case of Indonesia and to metropolitan 
France m the cases of Cambodia and Southern Vietnam 
flndicates amounts of rankings of neghgible importance 
jlndia m this table does not mclude Pakistan (as it docs in Table 106) ^ 

§Chma refers to Chinese People’s Repubhc 
llSmgapore and Federation of Malay combmed 

Source: Based on data mYearbook of Intemattonal Trade Statistics^ U N , 1959 


from $105 8 million to $85 9 million, and that of exports to the region from 
$110-0 million to $53-8 million, so that m i960 the total value of Indian trade 
with South-east Asia was little more than one-ninth that of the corresponding 
Japanese trade.^® 

This trend suggests that the close trading links between South-east Asia and 
Japan, such as the Umted States has tended to favour, have proved a good deal 
more effective than the corresponding commercial ties between South-east Asia 

These figures for Indian and Japanese trade may not be absolutely complete They 
are based on the data given on pp 282 and 329 m the i^ 6 oY earhook of Intemattonal Trade 
Statistics (UN) and mclude all the South-east Asian countries there hsted as tradmg 
partners of either India or Japan respectively. 
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and India implicit m the origmal concept of the Colombo Plan. Notwithstandmg 
the very great British cohtribuuon to the economic development of India in the 
early years after the Second World War^^® and the further massive assistance it 
has received, particularly from the United States m more recent tunes, the im- 
mense task of raismg the extremely low hving standards of this vast country of 
over 400 milhon people has been all engrossmg, and it is scarcely surpnsing that 
India has not been able to match the economic and commercial dynamism of the 
new Japan, largely rebuilt and re-equipped as the latter has been, thanks above 
all to American influence. 

Without wishmg m any way to imderrate the Colombo Plan, therefore, one 
must concede that, as ongmally conceived by its Commonwealth founders, its 
contribution m terms of capital aid to the South-east Asian coimtnes as such 
could only have been a relatively modest one. For while its field of activity spea- 
fically included both South and South-east Asia, the immense needs of the former 
inevitably tended to absorb much the greater part of the available funds. More- 
over, when It is realized that the population of India alone represents very nearly 
one-third of the total under-developed world (excludmg China) and five times 
that of all the developed Commonwealth countries (includmg the Umted 
Kmgdom) put together, it was clear that the aims of the Colombo Plan could not 
possibly have been accomphshed purely m Commonwealth terms alone, but 
would need to be strongly supported by outside powers. Thus, while Common- 
wealth countries, includmg the Asian members themselves, have made mvaluable 
contributions m techmcal assistance, the fact remains that of the total sums in- 
vested m the development plans of the Colombo Plan region smce 1951, over 
£ 1 1,500 milli on came from mtemal sources, and of the £^^500 milhon capital aid 
from Colombo Plan donors, the amounts contributed by the Umted States have 
far exceeded the combmed totals of all the Commonwealth donors. 

So far as aid to South-east Asia is concerned, Table 108 gives some idea of 
the relative importance of the sums involved, though the absence of stnctly 
comparable data frortfall the various donor countries makes it almost impossible 
to produce a reliable statement of the overall position, and the information on 
bilateral aid provided m the table is confined to that from Western (and Indian) 
sources during only part of the post-war period.^^ Nevertheless this information 

Mainly in the form of release of India’s accumulated sterhng bato.ces One official 
estimate puts the Bntish contribution dunng the first five years after the war at £750 
million (see Wint (B), p 12) and this was not the end of the story From 1951 to i960 
further capital assistance to India included £A ii million from Austraha, $C 147 milhon 
from Canada^ £2 milhon from New Zealand, £66 milhon firom the Umted Kingdom, and 
|2,557 milhon from the Umted States 

Only economic aid by governments and the Umted Nations agencies is mcluded m 
tbiR table, though m addition the Umted States has provided substantial mihtary aid to 
certam countries m the region, and there have also been extensive mvestments of private 
capital For fuller details of aid, indudmg - where apphcable — that from the Communist 
bloc, which m total is smaller than that from the West, see the appropriate regional 
chapters above. 
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TABLE I 08 . INTERNATIONAL 
PART I: 


Recipient 


Contnbuttrig country or 
agency 

British 

Borneo 

territories 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Federation 
of Malaya 

Indonesia 

(i) Bilateral aid . 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Australia 

0 2 

— 

14 

— 

05 

— 

I 0 

— 

49 

— 

Canada 

0*1 

— 

0 8 

— 

05 

— 

0*7 

— 

0 6 

-63 

India 

— 

— 

92 

21 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 I 

— 

Netherlands 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

-22 I 

New Zealand 

0 2 

— 

04 

— 

— 

— 

0 2 

— 

X 5 

— 

United Kingdom 

6-5 

1*8 

04 

— 

— 

— 

28*4 

3 I 

o-i 

— 

USA 

Total bilateral aid re- 
ceived from all coun- 

0*6 


49 

0 I 

121 6 


I 0 


398 

338 

tries named 

76 

18 

17 X 

21 I 

122 3 

— - 

31 2 

3X 

470 

54 

(2) Multilateral aid 











UNJC.E.F. 

03 

— 

30 

— 

0 I 

— 

0*1 

— 

40 

— 

I.BRD. . 


— 


6 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OtherUN.TA. . 

I 0 

— 

4-2 

— 

I 6 

— 

I 0 

— 

5 X 

— 

Total multilateral aid 











received . 

1*2 

— 

71 

6 2 

18 

— 

i*i 

— 

90 

— 

Grand total of aid re- 











ceived 

Total population 
(millions) 

Total aid received per 
head (U S. dollars) 
(gifts only) 

88 

I 

80 

I 8 

I 

24 2 27 3 

20 I 

I 2 

124 I 

46 

27 0"^ 


323 

. 77 

4*2 

3 I 

56 0 5*4 

85-1 

0*7 


All aid figures are in million U S dollars, except amounts per head of populauon which are m U S dollars 


A 

B 

EDF 
IBRD 
UNICEF. 
UNEPT A 
Other U N T A 


Gifts 

Loans. 

Development Fund of the European Economic Community 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Umted Nations Children’s Fund 

United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance See below. Part II, p 758 
Regular Programmes of Techmcal Assistance of the Umted Nations and its Speaali2ed 
Agencies 
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AID TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

1954-8 


Countries 


Laos 

West New 
Guinea 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Southern 

Vietnam 

Total aid 
contributed to 
Southr-east 
Asia 

A B 

A B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

A 

B 

06 — 

— — 

0*2 

— 

0-3 

— 

10 — 

10 I 

— 

01 — 

— 

— 

— 


— 

02 — 

27 

-63 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

93 

21 0 

— ' — 

86 8 -71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

86 8 - 

-29 2 

— — 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

2-3 

— 

— — 

— — 

0 2 

— 

0 I 

— 

— — 

35 7 

49 

1527 — 


109 4 - 

08 

94 3 

II 8 

794 2 35-2 

13185 

80 I 

1534 

86 8 - 7 I 

109 8 — 

08 

94 7 

II-8 

795 4 35 2 

14655 

705 

- __ 

- _ 

I 8 


I 2 


02 — 

10 7 

— 

— — 

— — 

— 

2*4 

— 

17*3 

— — 

— 

25*9 

08 — 

01 — 

2 6 


33 

•1..^ 

09 — 

20*6 


08 — 

01 — 

44 

24 

4*6 

173 

II — 

313 

25-9 

1542 ■— 

86 9 —71 

II4'2 

I 6 

99 3 

29 I 

796 5 35 2 

1496*8 

96-4 

17 

07 

m 

22*7 


213 

123 

1773 

90 7* 

124 I 

5*0 


42 


648* 

84 



* To these totals should also be added significant contnbutions from France (In 1954-8 

France contributed approximately $100 million in grants and loans to Laos> Cambodia and 
Southern Vietnam together, and m i960 it supphed $12 million m grants and I4 mill ion m 
loans m the same three states ) 

t Multilateral contnbutions of less than $50,000 

J Totals may be shghtly higher than the figures shown Note Some mconsistencies exist m 

other totals, owmg to roundmg 

Sources. Based (except for certam totals) on Statistical YearbooJti UN , 1959, Table 159, and Statistical Year- 
book, U.N , 1961, Table 156 
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AID TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

i960 


Countries 


Laos 

West New 
Guinea 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Southern 

Vietnam 

Total aid 
contributed 
to S,E Asia 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 2 

— 

02 — 

08 

— 

05 

— 

62 — 

— 


21*9 



0 I 

— — 



0 I 

, , 

05 

— 

2*5 — 

21*9 

— 

■ 

— 

... 

- ■ 

— — 

0-3 -0 5 



- . 

. 

— 

0*6 — 
13*4 —2-0 

330 



- 

188 

8 0 

02 — 

26 5 

165 

1857 


301*2 29 0 

330 

— 

21 9 

— 

19 I 

80 

0 

1 

0 

274 

165 

1867 

— 

345 7 27 0 

— 

— 

0 I 

— 

— 

1*5 

— — 

— 

87 

— 

— 

01 — 

— 153 

— 

— 

t 

— 

05 


t - 

02 


t 

— 

2*4 — 

03 

— 

t 

— 

05 

— 

01 — 

07 

— 

0 2 

— 

4.3 — 

0 I 

“ 

t 

— 

05 

— 

t - 

03 

— 

02 


2 0$ — 

04 


0 1$ 

— 

1*5 

I 5 

01 — 

I 2 

87 

04 


8 5 t 15 3 

33 4 na 

22 0^: 

— 

20 6 

95 

0 

00 

1 

0 

286 

25 2 

18 7*n.a 

3542$ 423 

I 8 


07 

1 

275 

I 6 

255 

14 I 


1977 

16 3* 


31 4 $ 


07 


05 

I I 


133* 


18 


Total capital aid commitments of United Kingdom to South-east Asia, 195 i-imd-1960 . . . 2.195 

(This mcludes Federation of Malaya and Smgapore 168 o. North Borneo 35 3 and Sarawak 16 2 ) 


Total capital aid commitments of Umted Kmgdom to South-east Asia, 195 i-mid-1960 . . . 2195 

(This mcludes Federation of Malaya and Smgapore 168 o. North Borneo 35 3 and Sarawak 16 2 ) 

Total U K aid commitments to whole Colombo Plan area . . . . . 458 9 

Total Japanese capital aid to whole Colombo Plan area, 1954-60 . , 21 1 

Total Japanese reparations payments to South-east Asia up till imd-1960 . c 227 

(These mclude Burma 99 7, Indonesia 31 7, Philippmes 95 6 and Vietnam o 08 ) 
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is suflScient to show that the varying- amounts of economic aid granted by the 
West to the several parts of South-east Asia since 1954 bear no recognizable 
relationship to the respective economic needs of the lands m question at this 
time. ThuSj for example^ while Burma and Indonesia have remamed among the 
most seriously depressed parts of the region, the amounts of aid per head of 
population which they have been receivmg are far lower than those granted to 
any other country shown m the table, and meanwhile by far the largest per 
capita contributions (apart from the very exceptional case of West New Guinea) 
have gone to the two countries, Laos and Southern Vietnam, which have a 
common frontier with the only Communist state in South-east Asia, namely 
Northern Vietnam. 

However, this is by no means the whole of the story. During the critical 
years preceding 1954 the pattern of Western aid to South-eajjt Asia had shown a 
very different emphasis,^^ ^nd besides the immediate post-war contributions of 
the Umted States and the United Kmgdom towards the rehabilitation of their 
respective South-east Asian dependencies, both Burma and Indonesia as well 
as other South-east Asian states received considerable help from various sources, 
notably again from the Umted States and, on a rather smaller scale, from the 
various Commonwealth donors under the Colombo Plan prior to 1954. 

Moreover, there is every reason to believe that the Americans would have 
continued to help in this way, had these countries been willing to contmue 
accepting their aid. But, as the division between the Western powers and the 
Commumst bloc seemed to be assuming a more portentous character in South- 
east Asia after 1953-4, attitudes towards aid tended to change, and while some 
states, such as Cambodia, sought to emphasize their non-ahgnment by accepting 
help from both East and West, others, like Burma and also for a time Indonesia, 
were unwilling to risk compromising their neutrality by accepting specifically 
Western aid.^® Although this latter posture commonly permitted the acceptance 
of some aid via the Colombo Plan, the receipt of direct aid from the United 
States was more often considered to be mcompatible with it, and as may be 
inferred from Table 108, this meant that Burma and Indonesia cut themselves 
off from by far the most important available source. 

When the volume of United States aid to South-east Asia is compared with 
that of the United Kingdom, it is easy to appreciate the resentment which 
Americans have sometimes felt at the readiness of many Britons to criticize their 
pohcies in this part of the world. And while the divergence between British and 
American viewpoints would seem to be greater at the popular than at the oflacial 
level, the matter is nevertheless important enough to call for more detailed 
consideration at this stage. 

A partial indication of this may be gained from the addendum to the table, but even 
this does not mclude the critical five years immediately followmg the Second World War 

More recently Indonesia has changed its attitude m this respect to one resembhng 
that of Cambodia. See above, p. 316. 
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As we have already seen^ this divergence goes back at least to the early post- 
war period^ when the South-east Asian policies of both were overshadowed 
by the respective aims of the United States m China and of the Umted Kingdom 
in India. Thus while the Umted States certainly did not neglect its South-east 
Asian responsibihtiesj which at this time were still limited to the Phihppines^ 
its primary concern m Asia was to see that Chma should at long last have a real 
chance to develop as an independent modem state With this end m view^ there- 
fore, the United States contributed vast sums towards stab ilizin g the situation 
in Chinaa by helpmg it to break out of the appalhng poverty which had been its 
condition long before the Japanese invasion and all that had followed since 1937 
had added still further to its people’s distress. Likewise the British government, 
while undertaking immediate rehef and rehabihtation work m Malaya, British 
Borneo and for a time also m Burma, was more preoccupied with the situation 
in India, even though the latter had gamed rather than lost economically as a 
result of the war. And here the sense of embarrassment felt by the British 
Labour government, that a territory which had been under British rule for so 
long as India had been should nevertheless be so abysmally poor, added to their 
determmation to do what they could to provide it with the economic means to 
make a success of pohtical independence. 

In the event, Chma after 1945 proved to have been too deeply imdermined 
for the American solution to work, and the shock of the consequent Communist 
take-over in 1949 has coloured American thinking towards Asia ever since. Thus 
Its pohcy makers have tended to be obsessed by the need to develop counter- 
measures agamst Communist infiltration in neighbouring lands, and to complete 
the containment strategy by bringing as many as possible of the uncommitted 
countries peripheral to the Smo-Soviet bloc into the series of defensive organiza- 
tions to which we have referred on p. 749. 

In contrast to this, many Britons, faced with no such collapse of their plans m 
India, but only with a growmg realization of the magmtude of the economic 
assistance which woifld be needed if that country was ever to break permanently 
out of its crippling poverty, have tended to regard the American preoccupation 
with the ‘Communist menace’ as a distraction from the all-important task of 
economic reconstruction, even though m fact the Americans have for many 
years been supplymg much the greater part of the Western aid devoted to this 
latter purpose. In this respect moreover many Britons, perhaps unduly sensitive 
about their own national declme m power, have been sympathetic to the ofi&cial 
and very characteristically Indian view that to divert any significant part of that 
country’s limited resources into mili tary preparations was both economically 
unsound and, thanks to the supposedly impregnable Himalayan defences, 
strategically unnecessary However, while events have shown that the British 
were right m thinkin g that anti-Commumsm would not be a popular rall3nng cry 
in most parts of Asia, and least of all m India, it is by no means so clear that 

See above, pp 745-751. 
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it has also been right imphcitly to ptay down the pohtical and strategic dangers 
with which these countries have been faced. 

IV. THE REASONS WHY AID IS NEEDED 

Whatever may prove to be the relative merits of British and American 
viewpoints in this respect^ however, both have been equally at fault so far as 
South-east Asia is concerned. For m tending to view the latter as a mere exten- 
sion either of the temperate Far East or of India, they have failed properly to 
appreciate the fact that South-east Asia’s problems differ fimdamentally from 
those of both of these neighbouring regions. 

Here, even at the risk of being misunderstood, one must begin by pomting 
out that in normal times poverty has had nothmg hke the same significance in 
South-east Asia as it has had for centuries both in India and in China. That is 
not to pretend that the prevailing standards of nutrition, housing or medical 
services in most parts of the region are anything but low, but it is to draw a 
real and valid distinction between the carefree bearing typical of most South-east 
Asian peoples and the much more austere outlook of their counterparts m the 
acutely congested lands of India and Chma. Thus, while m contrast to the 
characteristic Indian reaction to centuries of poverty, which has taken the form 
of an almost overpowermg sense of apathy and resignation,^^ and the corre- 
sponding response of the Chmese - in an altogether less exhaustmg climate - 
which manifests itself as an apparently instinctive compulsion to work oneself to 
the bone m order at all costs to survive, the more typical attitude of the South- 
east Asian peasant, at least until recently, has been no less obviously related to 
his experience that, in the words of the Siamese proverb, ‘there is fish in the 
river and rice in the field’ and that, this being so, it is generally wisest to take 
things easily in this humid tropical climate, where to obtain a reasonable modi- 
cum of comfort does not call for any great abundance of material possessions. 

Significantly this attitude of imnd, which finds satisfaction in simple thmgs 
and, so far from being a manifestation of either asceticism or innate idleness, is 
m fact accompanied by a real appreciation of the digmty of human life and the 
harmony of nature, is equally prevalent among the Hindu Balinese, the Buddhist 
Siamese and the Muslim Malays. But while all these may fairly be described as 
Indiamzed peoples, and while moreover this same attitude to life is not shared 
by the much more hard-headed Vietnamese, whose culture is basically Simtic, 
It would seem that cultural history alone does not explain the difference which 
exists today. For the typical South-east Asian attitude is completely unlike the 
Indian, and would appear to owe at least as much to the geographical circum- 
stances of lack of population pressure, combmed with an enervatmg but not 

The task of overcoming this apparently mgrained attitude represents probably the 
greatest difficulty with which India has been faced smce independence, and although 
there are some mdications of a change it would be foohsh to assume that tius problem can 
easily be solved 
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normally unpleasant climate. And by a paStaUel argument the toughness of the 
Vietnamese, particularly 1:he northerners, may be explained in terms not only of 
Sinicization but also of long-standmg pressure of people on the land comparable 
to that of Chma proper, and perhaps also m part of a climatic regime which is 
unique m South-east Asia m possessmg a recognizable cool season.^® 

In addition to the special case of Vietnam, it is also necessary to recall that a 
few other mstances of high population density already existed in South-east 
Asia before the Second World War, notably m Java and parts of Luzon, and 
although the congestion there origmated much more recently than that m northern 
Vietnam, it also had come to be accompanied by a real sense of poverty. Never- 
theless, in contrast to the situation in Chma and India, such congestion and such 
an awareness of poverty were the exception rather than the rule in the South-east 
Asian countryside, and furthermore, as both the Netherlands Indies and thePhihp- 
pines transmigration schemes were demonstrating, sufl&cient land existed elsewhere 
within both countries to absorb the excess population from the congested areas. 

Likewise it is also true that severe poverty and degradation existed in the 
slums of the larger South-east Asian towns, but here again it was rarely com- 
parable in degree, and certainly not m extent, to that m the corresponding cities 
of China or India. However, it was m the towns that the damage, disruption and 
general demoralization produced by the Second World War were felt in their 
most intense form, though few rural areas dependent on export production or 
on imported food escaped serious dislocation, and m the guerrilla fighting of 
one kmd or another which has taken place in many states after 1945 the rural 
areas often suffered worst. 

Without attemptmg to assess the geographical variations m the extent of the 
material and psychological damage caused by the war and its aftermath, one 
can state uneqmvocaUy that repair of the physical devastation, above all of 
harbours, transport systems, productive plant and basic social services, was the 
most urgent task requirmg to be undertaken in all parts of the region after 
August 1945, and mdbed without this there could be htde possibility of political 
stability whatever form of government was subsequently adopted. But while the 
contmuance of fighting -in new forms -m Indonesia, Indochma and Burma 
greatly delayed such rehabihtation there, events have shown that m the other 
countries where no such obstacles at first blocked the way,^*^ it was perfectly 
possible to restore the pre-war level of prosperity withm a few years, and 
wherever this has been done there is now no hkehhood that any sense of eco- 
nomic hardship will drive the people towards Communism.^® 

Such a climate is found m Northern but not m Southern Vietnam. See above, pp 

533-4 , . . 

Though the widespread outbreaks of Commumst-mspired terrorism m many parts 01 
South-east Asia, beginning m 1948, seriously delayed this process, as mdeed it was their 
purpose to do 

For, as we have seen, the nationahst movements m all parts of South-east Asia except 
Vietnam were as non-Commumst m ongm as that m India itself 
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In these more fortunate countries^ with which Cambodia and the British 
Borneo territories may also be mcluded^ the possibility that a sense of economic 
hardship might impel the local population wiUmgly to adopt a Communist form 
of government seems remote^ and in so far as such a pohtical revolution represents 
a serious^possibility^in other South-east Asian countries^ the basic causes^ except 
perhaps in Indonesia, lies not in any intrinsic lack of economic opportumty. 

To be more specific, the disappomtmg economic position of Burma, Laos 
and Southern Vietnam today, as compared with the progress made by some of 
their neighbours smce the war, is primarily the result and not the cause of their 
long-contmued pohtical instability, though even so the likelihood of an internal 
Commumst revolution m the first two of these is probably small. In Smgapore, 
meanwhile, although no comparable economic setback has occurred, political 
frustration, together with some associated apprehension about long-term eco- 
nomic prospects, has produced a state of chronic instability among the pre- 
dominantly Chinese population, and here a Communist coup has of late seemed 
a distinct possibility In Indonesia, however, where the problem of over- 
population in Java is m every sense crucial, it is much less easy to say whether 
political mstability is more a cause or a symptom of economic difficulty. In this 
connexion, moreover, it is significant that in Java, though not m the outer 
islands where there is no such overcrowdmg, the Communist party already has 
massive popular support m the countryside, a situation which is without parallel 
elsewhere in South-east Asia, except m the similarly congested lands of Northern 
Vietnam, where such support has already proved decisive. 

Nevertheless, if it must be concluded that, except possibly in Indonesia, the 
grantmg of further economic aid can of itself do httle to arrest whatever danger 
may exist of mternal Commumst revolution within the South-east Asian 
countries, it by no means follows that the latter have no problems callmg for 
contmued economic assistance from outside, or that there is no other threat to 
their future security and weU-being. It wiU be best to examine each of these 
questions in turn. 

Inevitably it was only to be expected that the achievement of political inde- 
pendence would be accompanied by significant changes in the economic patterns 
of the new states, for however much the forms of economic activity introduced 
by the Europeans may have indirectly benefited the local peoples, they were in 
the mam designed to serve European rather than mdigenous interests. Unfor- 
tunately, however, nationalist sentiment sometimes leads to no less serious 
distortions of the facts than those of which the West is frequently accused. In 
particular, the myth of the immense natural wealth of South-east Asia is ex- 
tremely slow to die, and when this supposed abundance is contrasted with the 
relatively low living standards of the local peoples it is easy to present the colonial 
record as one of rapacious exploitation. 

Though, as noted elsewhere, the proposed Malaysian federation may yet succeed 
in removing the mam causes of dissatisfaction here See above, p 684. 
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Yet in fact it cannot be too strongly stressed that South-east Asia is rich only 
in comparison with the Other humid tropical regions^ and that the initial task of 
developmg its economic potentiahties mvolved a heavy outlay of capital^ which 
only the Western powers have hitherto been able to provide^ but from which 
their successors should now derive considerable benefit. Moreover, m so far as 
Westerners may nevertheless be fairly accused of having driven many a hard 
bargain with South-east Asians m the past, the remedy now hes largely in the 
latters’ own hands. Thus even where Western capital remains in control of 
South-east Asian enterprises, reasonable legislation can ensure that the local 
employees get a fair share of the rewards, without going to such extremes as to 
drive the foreigner out altogether and so kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Here, as in many other respects, the contrast between current pohcies in Malaya 
and in Indonesia represents an instructive example of the difference between a 
positive and a negative approach. 

Whatever the extent of past economic exploitation, however, a much more 
lastmg consequence of Western colonial rule has been the unbalanced nature of 
the economic development which it initiated, both in the econoudc sense of 
over-specialization on a handful of export commodities, which the West hap- 
pened to want at the time, and in the geographical sense of concentratmg such 
economic activities in a few scattered areas while leavmg the rest virtually un- 
developed. So far as the former of these two aspects is concerned the resultant 
problems of excessive dependence on a very limited range of exports are well 
known, and espeaally when the market price for these fluctuates as widely as 
that for most kinds of South-east Asian produce has tended to do both before 
and after the Second World War, it is clearly m these coimtnes’ mterests to 
diversify their economies wherever this can effectively be done. Unfortunately 
for them, however, this is not as simple as it soimds. The accumulated experience, 
particularly of the peasant cultivator, in producing one crop is not readily 
transferable to another requirmg qmte different and unfamiliar methods of 
cultivation, nor is it ifSually easy to compete on the world market for such a crop 
against an already well estabhshed producer. 

When to these difficulties are added the recurrent rumours that new advances 
in Western synthetic production may be about to undermme the position of this 
or that South-east Asian product, it is not surprising that many of the local 
peoples feel that their economies are stiU precariously based, and perhaps 
indeed that their whole future today, no less than m colonial times, depends on 
the machinations of outside forces and mterests over which they have no control. 
In this connexion the West could certainly do more to help, and indeed it is 
arguable that a really effective mtemational system of commodity price stabih- 
zation would in the long run be of greater benefit to South-east Asia as a whole 
thflu the continuance of economic aid in its present form.^® 

This, however, would be of least help to those countnes whose needs are greatest, 
and in fact the need for selective aid would certainly remain 
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The effects of the geographical unevenness of colonial economic development^ 
though less widely discussed, present no less serious pTroblems. In fact the most 
extreme case, namely that resultmg from the prolonged over-concentration of the 
Dutch upon Java, lies at the root of what is by far the greatest socio-economic 
problem in the whole of South-east Asia today, and one which if it is to be 
solved at all will call for an mfimtely greater effort than Indonesia has yet 
attempted, as well as for correspondingly generous assistance from outside. But 
although the problem of uneven development m Indonesia is unique in scale, 
it can be paralleled in kmd m virtually every country m South-east Asia, and the 
basic reason why the grossly disparate development, for example, of the western 
third and the eastern two-thirds of Malaya does not present a comparably acute 
problem to that m Indonesia is merely that it has not gone on for so long and 
hence that population density has not yet built up to danger pomt even m the 
more mtensively developed western zone. 

In Malaya, therefore, as also in most neighbourmg states, there is still time 
to avert the unfortunate experience of Java by spreading the pattern of economic 
development more evenly over the whole country, and in fact not only in Malaya 
but also m the Philippmes, Thailand and elsewhere serious efforts are bemg 
made to promote new land settlement schemes in this connexion.^^ However, the 
opening up of new areas m the humid tropics requires a considerable expenditure 
of capital, on which no spectacular returns are likely to be forthcoming for a long 
time, and thus it is very tempting to pander to uninformed pubhc opinion by 
concentrating instead on the buildmg of imposmg new factories, which may 
nevertheless be little more than nationalist status symbols, withm the already 
developed zones, while neglecting the more fundamental tasks of pioneering 
elsewhere. 

Here again the West is not without its share of the blame, for its glib equating 
of machinery and gadgets with efficiency and progress has had a profound effect 
on popular attitudes in the under-developed lands. This, of course, is not to 
say that the South-east Asian states should not strive T:o develop industrial 
production of any kmd. On the contrary, a substantial expansion of appropriate 
kmds of mdustry represents one of the most constructive ways of diversifying 
their economies and deserves all possible support from outside. But such activity 
should be based on sober assessment of needs and opportumties rather than on 
mere patriotic sentiment and a desire to show that South-east Asians are the 
equal of Westerners because they also can produce steel and manufacture motor 
cars. For however much one may sympathize with this desire for proper recog- 
nition, the way to impress the hard-headed men of the West is surely by the 
pursuance of realistic pohcies rather than by flamboyant wmdow dressmg. 

In this connexion, therefore, it is of primary importance to take due account 
of local circumstances, which m aU cases are very different from those of the 
West and even from those of neighbourmg Asian lands, though of all the coun- 
See above, p 338 See Tinker (D), and above, pp 525 and 628. 
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tnes which have successfully industrialized it is probably Japan whose experience 
is most relevant to South-east Asia’s problem today.^ Notwithstanding the 
much more extensive sources of mdigenous capital which could be drawn upon 
to finance its large-scale factory mdustries^ Japan also relied very heavily on 
expandmg and gradually modemizmg the small-scale domestic industries of its 
rural areas. This latter unspectacular but inexpensive line of advance is par- 
ticularly appropriate to the needs of South-east Asia todays not least becauscs as 
in Japan, it can go hand m hand with the further development of agriculture by 
makmg use of the large fund of rural labour which is under-employed for most 
of the year, but cannot yet be spared from the land during the peak farming 
periods. 

In addition to this it is certainly desirable to establish new factories, notably 
to process locally produced raw materials and to manufacture the simpler kmds 
of consumer goods for which the local demand is highest, and here, in the 
absence of such capital reserves as Japan could draw upon m the 19th century, 
the South-east Asian countries will need to rely largely on outside help. Pre- 
cisely which forms of industry each country should develop must obviously 
depend on local conditions, and if in fact these should make it economically 
worth while to set up steel mills or car plants,^ this may reasonably be done. 
But for the time being such ventures will remain the exception rather than the 
rule, if for no other reason than that neighbouring Asian countries, like India, 
China and, above all, Japan, with their much larger home markets as well as 
much greater industrial experience, wiU usually be able to supply these kmds of 
product much more cheaply and eflSciently than the mostly small and generally 
less experienced South-east Asian countnes can hope to do themselves. 

When one considers all the many tasks still remainmg to be accomphshed, it 
IS clear first that Western aid of one kind or another will continue to be needed 
m most parts of South-east Asia for many years to come, and secondly that to 
give the impression, however induectly, that such aid is somehow designed to 
prevent the advance of Commumsm will strike most South-east Asians at best 
as an irrelevance and at worst as a cloak for some other undisclosed but pre- 
sumably smister motive. With only few exceptions the ordmary man in the 
street, and still more so his coimterpart in the rice field, has had litde opportunity 
as yet of assessmg for himself the benefits of democratic self-govemment. Long 
years of paternalist colomal rule have been followed m breathless succession by 
war and the Japanese occupation, then in many areas by a further struggle agamst 
a last-ditch colonial stand, and finally by indigenous rule which has necessarily 
been feeling its way and m some cases has not yet risen above the level of in- 
efficiency and corruption. In these circumstances, therefore, the ordinary citizen 
will be inchned to judge his government less on the basis of any constitutional 

See above, p 751 

g if suitable local supplies of coal or iron give a particular area a real com- 
petitive advantage in the former, or if the local market is large enough to justify the latter 
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niceties than on the opportunities which it affords him of hving his life m peace, 
while enjoymg perhaps a few more material comforts than he was accustomed to 
in the past, together with such unfamiliar benefits as improved medical services 
and better education for his children. 

Yet It would be wrong to think that interest m the basic policies which the 
new national governments should adopt is wholly lacking even in the remote 
countryside, and particularly among the townsfolk it is in fact developing 
rapidly. Characteristically some form of Socialism,^^ usually in close association 
with the co-operative principle, is most commonly preferred, partly because, 
according to the teachings of so many Indian pohtical and social reformers, 
this is believed to harmonize with mdigenous traditions, and partly also because 
capitalism is ahnost mstinctively bracketed with coloniahsm as another aspect of 
alien exploitation which must at aU costs be resisted. 

In so far as some Westerners have tended by contrast to regard Socialism as 
a mere half-way house to Communism, the effect in South-east Asia has been 
less to discredit either of these doctrines than to cast doubts on Western inten- 
tions, and although in recent years fewer Westerners have contmued to make this 
mistake, such suspicions once aroused are not so quickly dispelled. Indeed, m 
those countries where old-style landlordism continues to be a serious social evil, 
suspicion may well be reinforced by other factors, for if it can be made to appear 
that Western aid is findmg its way into the hands of an oppressive and reactionary 
landlord class, it is easy to argue that, so far from contributing to a solution of 
the country’s problems, it is servmg instead to perpetuate them. And while the 
United States, which has been the mam target for such criticism, has in fact done 
Its best to try to persuade recipient countries to carry out necessary land reforms, 
no-one has yet explained how to practise the virtues of non-interference by 
attaching no strings to the aid which is given, while simultaneously telling the 
recipients how they should spend it, and making sure that they do as they are 
told. 

V. THE ENIGMA OF CHINA 

AU such lesser criticisms aside, however, the most remarkable thing about the 
whole question of Western attitudes towards South-east Asia and indigenous 
reactions to them has centred m the confusion which has existed over the 
significance of the Chinese Communist revolution of 1949. For while to the 
West in general and to the United States m particular this has seemed to repre- 
sent primarily a massive strengthenmg of the forces of world Communism, to the 
politicaUy conscious population of South-east Asia its prmcipal significance is 
felt to lie rather m the possibility that the newly reconstructed China, with its 
ruthless organization, expandmg industries and rapidly growing population may 
some day seek in one way or another to resume its traditional r 61 e as the domin- 
ant power m the whole Oriental world. 

The terms Socialism and Commumsm are used in the English and not m the Marxist 
sense. 
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Admittedly, to pretend that the issue (;an be expressed in terms of such an 
alternative as this is to-^be guilty oneself of serious over-simplification, which 
must serve still further to confuse rather than to clarify the problem. For, quite 
apart from the extent to which Commumsm as a world force has been strength- 
ened or ultimately confounded by the accession to its ranks of this huge new 
Asian convert, which is now pursumg an mcreasmgly divergent line from that of 
the U.S.S.R. and its mam European sateUites, there is every reason to beheve 
that, like the U.S.S.R., Communist China will mclude in its foreign pohcy 
objectives much that derives from earlier times, and furthermore will make use 
of whatever means are to hand — whether specifically Communist or not — in 
order to achieve its aims. 

Be that as it may, the information contained in many of the foregomg chapters 
of this book suggests that the South-east Asian peoples may have good reason 
to be apprehensive about what the emergence of the new China may portend 
for them. For close upon 4,000 years the Chinese peoples have been expanding 
territorially, and predommantly towards the south, from the site of the first 
specifically Chinese kingdom in the Wei-ho and middle Hwang-ho valleys. 
During the first 3,000 years or so of this expansion, its mam effect upon 
South-east Asia was to set m motion other migrations of related and mostly 
southern Mongoloid peoples, successive waves of whom followed the pre- 
dommantly longitudinal grain of the country into mainland South-east Asia, and 
ultimately settled in various parts either of that penmsula or of the island world 
beyond.^® And although it was only m the more accessible north-east, that is m 
the original Annamite kingdom of Nan Yueh, that the Chinese ever attempted to 
impose direct pohtical control over any of these peoples, they began, once they 
had effectively absorbed the southern coastal provmces of Kwangtung and 
Fukien, gradually to turn their attention towards the South-east Asian king- 
doms bordermg upon the South Chma Sea.^’ 

As we have already seen m Chapter 3, one consequence of this new interest 
overseas was the imposition of Chmese suzerainty ~ in the form of a distinctive 
tributary relationship - over many of the South-east Asian kmgdoms, at various 
dates prior to the arrival of the Europeans in the i6th century, and moreover, 
after the Annamite lands had broken away from direct Chinese control in 939, 
they also came under this less direct form of Chmese overlordship. In addition 
to this, however, the expansion of the Chinese to the southern and south-eastern 
coasts was subsequently followed by a more direct form of contact between 
Chma and the Nan Yang, m the form of southern Chmese emigration to vanous 
parts of that region. Precisely when permanent migration, as opposed to the 
temporary sojourn of Chinese traders, began it is not easy to say, but it was 
certainly under way before Ming times, and despite the attempts of later rulers 

See Chapter 3 and also see Fisher (U) 

The effective absorption of Fukien did not take place until some centuries after the 
conquest of Nan Yueh. See Chapter 3 


S.E.A.— 25 
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to check ity the drift continued throughout the period of the Manchu dynastyj^® 
notwithstanding the fact that the growing maritime influence of the Europeans 
in the Nan Yang was Uttle by little cutting away the tabutary links which 
nominally bound much of the region to Chma. Finally, as we saw in Chapter 5, 
the establishment of the British link between Singapore and Hong Kong m the 
19th century, together with the widening economic opportunities under Euro- 
pean colonial rule m more and more parts of South-east Asia, brought about a 
vast increase in the volume of Chinese emigration to that region, while finally 
removmg the last formal vestiges of Chinese suzerainty over any part of it. 

Although to the Europeans tins last development was accounted of relatively 
httle importance at the time, its psychological effect on China went very deep, 
and It is abundantly clear from the writings of both Sun Yat-sen^® and Chiang 
Kai-shek^° that they had not forgotten China's former claims to suzerainty in this 
part of Asia, even if at the time there was nothmg they could do about them. 
But since the Communist take-over m 1949, all China has come under much 
more effective centralized control than it has been at any time since its internal 
weakness was revealed by the Opium War of 1839-42, and with its industrial 
and military strength vastly greater than they have ever been in the past,®^ many 
people both inside and outside South-east Asia are wondermg whether the with- 
drawal of Western power from that region is about to be followed by a Chinese 
attempt to re-estabhsh some form of pohtical ascendency over it. 

Aimety on this score is deepened, moreover, when it is borne m mind that 
China's position vis-d-vis South-east Asia has been transformed smee the early 
19th century in another way, namely by the presence in that region today of 
over 10 million ethnic Chinese, who remain as the end product of the migrations 
referred to above, and furthermore occupy many of the most important posts in 
the countries concerned, where they are concentrated above all m and around 
the key economic and strategic centres. For although one might assume that the 
leadmg commercial and professional members of these overseas Chinese com- 
mumties would be utterly antipathetic to the Commumst regime m China, 
blood is apt to prove thicker than ideology, and while a great many overseas 
Chinese undoubtedly do remam loyal to their country of domicile, there are also 
others who, having suffered long years of petty humiliation as a result of the past 
mabihty of their mother country to back them up, now feel themselves strangely 
drawn towards a regime which has at least made China a force to be reckoned 
with in the outside world. 

It is above all this uncertainty concerning the loyalties, national at least as 
much as doctrinal, which in recent years has caused growing apprehension on the 
part of South-east Asian governments about the long-term aims of China itself. 

See above, p. 95. 

Sua Yat-sen, op at , pp. 34 et seq 

Chiang Kai-shek, op. cit , pp. 32-^. 

See Fisher, (O), pp. (U)> P- 657, and (V) pp. 12-16. 
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For while most of them have httle fear that their own nationahst faith will be 
undermined by Com m linist subversion, which is wholly ahen to its Indian- 
mspired ethos, and, except perhaps m the few acutely depressed areas noted 
above,^^ are conscious of nothing which might lead their own people to abandon 
the prevaihngly Sociahst and at least partly democratic path m favour of a 
doctrmaire Commumst approach modelled on the Chinese, they feel no such 
confidence about their Chmese minorities, who, even in pre-Commumst days, 
they tended to dislike and to distrust, basically because of their greater capacity 
for makmg money. 

Moreover, whereas very soon after India became mdependent, Mr. Nehru 
specifically advised the members of the much smaller Indian communities in 
South-east Asia to choose between remaining atizens of India or throwing in 
their lot with the countries in which they hved. Communist China has con- 
tinued to follow the JUS sanguims and not the jus solis^ and in the new Chmese 
Constitution drawn up in 1953, provision was made for the overseas Chmese 
communities to be represented by thirty deputies m the National People’s 
Congress. 

In these circumstances it is entirely understandable that, while most of the 
South-east Asian countries contmued to follow the Indian lead m foreign policy 
and accordingly rejected the S.E A.T.O. alhance m 1954, nearly all of them, with 
their historic memories of former tributary status and with their substantial 
Chmese mmonties capable of bemg mampulated as fifth columns, have been 
much more suspicious of China’s mtentions than India has been, at least prior 
to the latter’s own recent experience of Chinese mvasion. 

The extent of these suspicions was clearly revealed for the first time at the 
Afro-Asian conference at Bandung m 1955, apparently much to the surprise of 
the Chinese representative, Mr. Chou En-lai. As noted on p. 386, Chou at- 
tempted to allay these suspicions by suggesting a Nehru-type solution, whereby 
the overseas Chinese might be allowed to choose between retaining Chinese 
nationahty or applying for that of the country in which they lived, and mdeed a 
treaty with Indonesia to this effect was signed shortly afterwards. 

While this went some way towards removing Indonesian suspicions, and soon 
afterwards Chma began to develop much closer tradmg hnks with Indonesia 
than with any other part of South-east Asia except Northern Vietnam,®^ no 
comparable treaty has smce been signed with any other neighbourmg state, and 
mdeed several of these, together with Indonesia itself, have smce mtroduced 
various measures to curb the economic power of the Chmese within their 
midst.®^ Moreover, although the eventual conclusion of what seemed to be a 
reasonable settlement of the border dispute between China and Burma m i960 

See above, p. 763. Note also, however, the special urban case of Smgapore which is 
considered below, p 752. 

See Table 107 and above, pp 559-562. 

See above, pp 387-8, 525-6, 564 and 726 
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helped to quieten apprehensions both*there and m neighbouring countries, the 
Chinese incursions into Indian territory, beginning in 1*959 and culminating in 
the large-scale invasion of October-November 1962, have meanwhile been 
working more powerfully in the opposite direction. 


VI. A.S.A., MALAYSIA AND THE FUTURE 

It IS against this background that the first significant moves for over a decade 
have recently been made towards closer regional co-operation between certain 
of the South-east Asian states, at the imtiative of the Prime Mmister of the Feder- 
ation of Malaya, as has already been briefly noted on pp 659-60 For while the 
Federation has every reason to congratulate itself on the success with which it 
has won the loyalties of a large proportion of its own Chinese population, it has 
been increasingly perturbed by the mounting signs of political instabihty among 
the predommantly Chinese population of Singapore next door, who have been 
left with no comparable opportunity to maintain or develop any satisfying sense 
of identity with the part of South-east Asia in which they live. And whether or 
not It was excusable in the international circumstances of 1946-8 to allow this 
great metropohtan focus at the vital cross-roads of South-east Asia to be placed 
in a state of pohtical suspense through excludmg it Tor the time bemg’ from the 
new Malaya, the risks m so domg were magnified out of all recognition by the 
Commumst victory in Chma m 1949 Thus smce that time a growmg number 
of Singapore Chinese have begun to look for political mspiration towards their 
ancestral but newly revitalized motherland and, unless this trend is quickly 
reversed, the stability of all South-east Asia may before long be fatally under- 
mmed as a result. 

Although It has not been designed exclusively for this purpose, and indeed 
has many other pomts in its favour,^® Tunku Abdul Rahman’s proposed Malay- 
sian federation provides the most effective framework withm which the Smgapore 
problem may still at this late stage be solved. But besides seeking through this 
federation to weld all the erstwhile British Malaysian territories into a politically 
umted and economically prosperous unit at the geographical core of South-east 
Asia, the Tunku has simultaneously been endeavouring to extend the area of 
co-operation still farther, by means of the new Association of South-east Asian 
States (A.S.A.) m which the Federation of Malaya is partnered by both Thailand 
and the Phihppines. 

It IS however possible, perhaps even probable, that, if Smgapore had not been 
excluded at that time, the Federation of Malaya would have bem so over-loaded with 
Chmese that it would never have been able to estabhsh the harmomous relations which 
now obtain between its three mam communal groups See above, p 659 But it is certainly 
true that many of Smgapore’s people, Chmese, Indian and Malay, have felt themselves 
to belong to Malaya — ^m the wider sense — precisely the same way as their counter- 
parts who were withm the Federation of Malaya 

See above, pp. 684-5 
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While local speculation to the effect that A.S.A. may become the nucleus of a 
‘South-east Asian Conyoion Market’ is certainly premature^ the main emphasis 
in this loose association of neighbouring states is avowedly economic and cui- 
turah and to this extent it may fairly be regarded as a South-east Asian response 
to the current trends towards such closer regional co-operation m many parts of 
the world. But it is also significant that the three countries concerned are the 
only independent states witinn South-east Asia which retam any formal defensive 
agreements with the West®’ and^ as can be seen from Fig. iiOj if the Malaysian 



federation comes mto bemg as planned^ the combmed Malaysian and A.S.A. 
territories will form a kmd of mner arc withm South-east Asia, embracing the 
southern, western and eastern margins of the South China Sea. 

Perhaps equally significant, however, is the fact that, contrary to most of the 
early post-war essays m regional association within South-east Asia, the new 
A.S A. ahgnment cuts completely across the old ethnic and rehgious divides, 
and m effect its members may be said respectively to represent each of the three 
mam religious groups - Buddhist, Muslim and Christian - present in the non- 

Thus Thailand and the Phihppines are both members of S E A T O , and the 
Federation of Malaya has its own defence treaty with the Umted Kingdom See above, 
P 657 
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Smicized parts of South-east Asia.®^ Thus^ if A,S.A. now succeeds in becoming 
a really significant link between these three major subdivisions of South-east 
Asia^ it will make an invaluable contribution to the stability and cohesion of this 
geographically^ culturally and politically fragmented part of the world. 

Nevertheless the difficulties which stand in the way of such a development 
appear formidable^ and the fact that the new Macapagal administration in the 
Philippines, while continuing to adhere to A.S.A., at first seemed very critical of 
Tuhku Abdul Rahman’s other and more positive proposals for setting up a 
Malaysian federation is indicative of the cross currents which contmue to dis- 
tract the region. And although this particular problem seemed to have been re- 
solved by the agreement between Malaya, the Philippines and Indonesia in June 
1963,®^ the subsequent behaviour of Indonesia suggests that the political gulf 
between that country and its two neighbours still remains as deep as ever. 

The continuance of such rivalries within South-east Asia inevitably recalls 
the Balkan analogy with which this book began, and almost irresistibly one is 
reminded of how, after Turfash rule had at long last been brought virtually to 
an end in South-eastern Europe in 1912, the Balkans again fell victims to their 
own internecme disputes, in a manner which proved disastrous to their long- 
term interests by fatally weakening their capacity in later years to resist new and 
no less menacmg pressures from outside. 

Today, notwithstanding the very great political and economic interest 
respectively shown by India and Japan in South-east Asia since the Second 
World War, it is unquestionably Chma, with its massive armed forces and its 
proclaimed belief that power grows out of the barrel of a gun, which appears as 
the only possible disturber of the peace in these lesser lands to the south. How 
serious or imminent this danger may be is clearly a matter on which profound 
differences of opinion exist, but in the author’s opinion the course of events in 
recent years has done much to confirm and nothing to reduce the anxieties he 
has repeatedly expressed on this score since 1955.®^ For while there is every 
reason to believe that China is rapidly increasing its industrial strength, and 
hence its capacity to wage war, its achievements in agriculture since the middle 
1950S have manifestly fallen far short of what was ofldcially predicted, and much 
more than bad weather lies behind this miscalculation. 

Yet in strikmg contrast to both India and Japan, China, while growing far 
more rapidly in numbers than both of these put together, nevertheless contmues 


These three are the predominant rehgions respectively of Thailand, the Federation 
of Malaya and the Phihppines. The Vietnamese religion belongs to a fourth category, 
best described simply as ‘Chmese’. See above, p 87 

Its recent support of Sulu’s dubious claims to North Borneo may prove to be a major 
obstacle to the reahzation of the Malaysian plan See above, pp 725-34 

At the Manila meeting of the foreign ministers of these three states m June X963, 
the Philippines and Indonesia agreed to end their opposition to the Malaysia proposals, 
and to explore with Malaya the possibility of closer association between the three 
See Fisher (U), (M), (O) and (V). 
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to deny the very existence of any populatipn problem/^ and has so far made no 
consistent effort to check its prodigious pullulation. Viewed against the back- 
ground of Its age-old demographic push to the souths this situation gives every 
reason for alarm, for if China is able greatly to increase its industrial strength, 
while failing to solve its food problem, the temptation to use its new-found 
power in order to acquire more lebensraum m the leading food-surplus region 
in Asia may prove irresistible. And while it is arguable that China might be able 
to obtam all the food and raw materials it desires ffom South-east Asia by peace- 
ful tradmg, its mability as yet to match Japan in capturing South-east Asian mar- 
kets may tempt its leaders to seek some form of pohtical control over the region 
in order to control its trade. 

In this context, moreover, it is perhaps doubly iromc that, while the ending of 
the era of Western dommance in this region may thus be about to open the way 
for a resumption in 20th-century terms of China’s anaent aspirations to suzer- 
ainty over South-east Asia, these last two decades have meanwhile witnessed the 
refashionmg of India’s similarly ancient but much more tenuous cultural links 
with South-east Asia, this time m the form of moral leadership associated with 
pohtical non-ahgnment, which appears to derive largely from the Gandhian 
doctrme of non-violence. 

To the Western observer contemplating the Asian scene after the Chmese 
mvasion of 1962 had compelled Mr. Nehru to admit that India itself has been 
‘out of touch with reahty’, this situation is profoundly disturbmg. Indeed, to 
)udge from Chmese propaganda, it would seem that jealousy of India’s moral 
leadership m South-east Asia, and a related desire to demonstrate that it is 
Chma which is now the strongest power in this part of the world, were leadmg 
motives behind this mvasion. Consider, for example, the followmg distortion: 

‘First, the goal pursued by this ambitious Nehru is the estabhshment of a 
great empire unprecedented in India’s history. The sphere of influence of this 
great empire would include a series of countries from the Middle East to 
Southeast Asia and far surpass that of the colonial system set up in Asia by the 
British empire. , . . The Indian ruling circles have used every means to 
interfere in the internal and external affairs of countries around India, to 
control their economy and trade and demand their absolute obedience.’®^ 

What the outcome of this latest upheaval will be, both for India and for 
South-east Asia, remains to be seen. But however much one may sympathize 
with the motives of the many South-east Asian states which m recent years have 

g see the comment: ‘Under the soaahst system the problem of “over-populauon” 
simply does not exist’, in an article entitled ‘More on Nehru’s philosophy m the hght of 
the Sino-Indian boundary quesuon’, in Peking Review^ 44, November 2, 1962, p 14 
(Translation of an article m Renmin Ribaoy October 27, 1962.) 

Renmin Ribao, quoted m Peking Review^ 44, November 2, 1962, p. Ii. This passage 
IS preceded by a reference to Nehru’s comments on post-war regional association of 
Indian Ocean states, as quoted above, p 747 
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chosen to follow India’s policy of noji-alignment, it is difficult to believe that 
this would be of any avail to them either, if Chmese pressure were one day to be 
turned in their direction. And mdeed, however misguided S.E.A.T.O. may have 
been in its implicit focusing of attention on the ‘menace of Communism’ rather 
than on the latent threat of Chinese power, the assertion of the S.E.A.T.O. 
powers’ interest in preserving the territorial mtegrity of the region has neverthe- 
less made an indispensable contribution to the security of all South-east Asia 
smce 1954. 

That, however, is not to deny that the whole S.E.A.T.O. policy is m urgent 
need of reconsideration, and mdeed it is imperative that the differences between 
the supporters of Western defensive agreements and their genuinely non- 
aligned neighbours elsewhere in South-east Asia should attempt to see each 
other’s point of view, and reach some agreement on how all may work together 
to preserve the common heritage which is theirs. 

As we saw in the openmg chapter of this book. South-east Asia is more than 
a mere zone of transition between India and Chma, and while its civilization has 
drawn extensively from both of these greater neighbours, and from other more 
distant ones as well, the South-east Asian peoples have not been borrowers only, 
but have also contributed their own individual seasoning to the mixture. And if 
the characteristic South-east Asian syncretism and insouciance may appear to 
some to be essentially negative traits, they nevertheless underhe the positive and 
supremely important virtues of tolerance of one’s fellow men and appreciation 
of the everyday joys of livmg. 

To anyone who has witnessed the surprising unimportance of racial prejudice 
in the day-to-day behaviour of the multi-coloured population of an ordmary 
Malayan town, or who has learned to appreciate both the natural dignity and the 
infectious gaiety of the village folk m all parts of South-east Asia, such an 
assertion will represent neither an expression of expatriate sentimentality nor 
an obscurantist plea for preservmg old-fashioned modes of hfe as sociological 
museum pieces after they have outlived their usefulness. On the contrary, it is 
an aflBrmation that, if South-east Asia has already learned much from the West 
and is eager to learn more, it also has much to teach m return. 

Within a remarkably short time since Western education has been available 
to more than a privileged but rmnute elite, the South-east Asian peoples have 
abundantly demonstrated their capacity to absorb, and more important to dis- 
crnmnate m what they absorb, and in addition to the growing number of really 
able mdigenous statesmen who hold or have held office m various parts of the 
region today, it is not nowadays a cause for surprised comment that a South-east 
Asian official should now be serving the world at large as Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

What South-east Asia needs above all else today is a reasonable space of time 
in which to work out its own answers to the many and pressing mtemal prob- 
lems with which It is faced, without having to divert either its energies or its far 
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from unlimited resources to the demands of defence and security. Notwith- 
standmg the familiar difficulties mvolved in reconciling outside assistance with 
the sometimes over-sensitive pride of newly independent states^ it should surely 
not be beyond the wit of the world’s statesmen to provide these essentially 
pacific lands with the protection which they need, but which for obvious geo- 
graphical and demographic reasons they can never wholly provide for them- 
selves. For, aside from all considerations of Western self-interest - whether 
economic or strategic - the world would be tragically the poorer if these gracious 
lands beside the South China Sea should ever be submerged beneath a new 
imperial tide from the north. 
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Bataks, 67, 240-241, 244-245, 249, 264; 
plateau, 217 

Batangas, 328n, population, 722 
Batang Han (river), 220 
BatSivia, see Djakarta • 

Batjan, 209 

Battambang, 155, 4895 French annexation, 
491 

Batu Arang, 616, 622 
Batu Gajah, 623 
Batu Pahat, 616 

bauxite, 51, Indonesia, 330, $43; Malaya, 
616, Riau archipelago, 285, 330; Sara- 
wak, 674; Sumatra, 220, 285 


Bawdwin, 442, 459 
Bawlake State, 471 
Beaufort, 677, 67S 
Belawan (Belawan Deli), 305n 
Belitung, 12, 20, 146, 210, 220, 222, 256, 
265 ; tin deposits, 260, 329 
belukar^ 47 

Bengal, Bay of, 33, 83, 126, 139, 151, 412 

Benkulen, 136, 146, mountains, 217 

Ben Thuy, 545 

Berau peninsula, 33 

beri-beri, 56 

Besisi peoples, 99 

Besitang, 300 

Bhamo, 31, 36, 4153 433 ^ 443 ^ 463n, 477 
Biak, 396n, 399 
Bicol Plain, 693 
Binga, 717 
Bmtan, 220, 330 
birds of paradise, 49 
Bogor (Buitenzorg), 228, 343n, 344 
Bohol, 693, 695, 706, 708 
Bojolali, 337 
Bolovens, 409 
Bombarai peninsula, 234 
Bontoc peoples, 67, 698, 714 
Borguin car assembly plant, 347 
Borneo (Kalimantan), 7n, 12, 14, 15, 17, 
19^ 21, 31, 37, 51, 67, 69, 72, 106, 116, 
137, 147, 165, 209, 234, 255, 331, 380- 
381, see also Indonesia, and for areas 
under British protection, see British 
Borneo, Brunei, North Borneo and 
Sarawak area, 208, 662; climate, 2235 
commumcations, 349; Dutch rule, 285- 
286, Land reclamation projects, 339- 
340, 3475 population, 290, rivers, 2215 
structure and relief, 220-223; towns, 
349, vulcanism, 223 
Borobudur, 108 ^ 

Boun Oum, Prince 572 
Boven Digoel, 393 
Brahmans, 84 
Brahmaputra (river), 412 
Brantas (river), 228, 247 
British Borneo, 221, 662-687, 740, 742n, 
7563 758, 761, 774, see also Brunei, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak, British pohcy, 
668-670; Chinese, 672-673, climate, 
662n, economic development, 670-672; 
indigenous peoples, 665-667; natural 
resources, 662, population, 665, 684, 
prospects for federation, 681-686; roads 
and railways, 671, structure and relief, 
663-665, trade, 686 
British Burma Petroleum Company 
(B.B.P CO3 441 
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British North Borneo Company, 669 
Bronze Age^ 80-81 

Brooke family in Sarawak, 672, Charles, 
672, James, 668, 672 

Brunei, 3n, 157, 662n, 665-666, 680-681, 686 
Buddhism, 84“87> 9i“92, 98, 474, 762, 
Theravada Buddhism, 91-^2, 96, 115, 
535. 537 

Buddhist bloc, 523, 741 
Budi Utomi movement, 296 
buffalo, 753 4963 500 
Buginese, 68, 242-2433 255, 264 
Bukit Asem, 220, 330 
Bukit Barisan, 217 
Bukit Besi, 616 
Bukit Kehngkang, 663 
Bukit Rantemario, 230 
Bukit Timah, 622 

Bukit Tinggi (Fort de Kock), 214-215 
Bulacan, 709 

Bung Borophet Lake, 512 
Bungsar, 623 

Burma, 3, 8, ii, 12, 14, 153 16, 20, 26, 31, 
353 383 463 5I3 553 633 68, 83, 89, 9I3 953 
1133 120, 128, 1353 1393 1493 1543 160, 
169, 187, 1953 4X2, 49O3 7393 740, 74I3 
7433 75O3 7533 7543 7 56, 758, 760, 763, 
764, 772, see also Mainland States, 
admimstrative problems, 467-477, agn- 
culture, 433-4383 450-4575 boundary 
disputes, 477-478, British annexation 
and rule, I49^ 1543 430~448; Delta 
region, 435-4395 Dry zone, 433-4353 
440-441 , economic development and 
problems (Pyidawtha), 448-467; Indian 
unmigrants, 438-'4393 445-446, 474-4775 
Independence (1947), 160, 198, 447-448; 
indigenous peoples, 432-433, 438, 467- 

473, industrial development, 461-464; 
irrigation, 434, 452-^54, languages, 470, 

474, mining, 442, 459-461; natural 
regions, 431; overseas trade and export 
production, 459, 479-481; population, 
82-83, 172-174, 430, 466; rehef and 
structure, 430-432, towns and aties, 
439-441, 443, 444-445, 4463 transport 
and communications, i6, 155, 464-466, 
(pre-war) 442-445 

Burma Road, 464 
Burmah Oil Company, 441 
Burmans, 7, 81, 89, 90, 100, I06, 113, 

141, 432-433, 468-469, 471 
Buru, 14, 2ro, 229, 255, 264 
Butterworth, 621 

Cabanatuan City, population, 722 
caciques^ 701-704, 708-710, 730 


Cagayan plam, 693; valley, 7o8> 715, 719 
Qiisan, development project (South 
Vietnam), 564-565 
Calcutta, 445, 465 

Cahraya-Lumot hydro-electnc station, 717 
Caltex Oil Company, formerly Neder- 
landsche Pacific Petroleum Mij, 238 
Carmarmes Norte, 716 
Camau, 419 

Cambodia, 3, 12, 20, 35, 91, 94, 99, 112, 
1 14, 12I, 123, 128, 155, 418, 537-549, 
567-577, 739, 74I3 743n, 749, 750, 754, 
756, 758, 760, 764, see also Indochma, 
States of, agriculture, 537, 567, Cam- 
bodians, 7, 100, 537; Chinese minonty, 
570; foreign aid and development plans, 
569-570, French protectorate, 152; land 
xise, 575, neutrality, 572; overseas trade, 
575-576, population, 567-568; relatbns 
with Thailand, 523, 569, roads, 550; 
selected production data, 574 
Cameron Highlands, 25, 623; temperature 
and rainfall, 587 
Camigum island, 693 
camphor, 45, 84 
Canada, 679, 755-759 
Cantonese, 640 

Cao Dai sect (founded 1925), 553 
Cap St. Jacques, temperature and 
rainfaU, 422 
Cape Varella, 532 
Capiz, 719 

Cardamom mts , 425, 487, 534 
Carstenz-top (16,400 ft ), 232 
cassava, 72, Indonesia, 332, 334; Java, 
281; Malya, 606 
Casuarina, 48, 211 

Cebu, 131, 189, 693, 700, 712, 720, aty. 

721-722, population, 706 
Celebes (Sulawesi), 14, 33, 43> 49^ 53 j 67, 
69, 72, 84, 1 16, 162, 209, 229, 234, 239, 
370, 380-381; agriculture, 231; develop- 
ment under Dutch rule, 286; minerals, 
232; population density, 206, 232, 290; 
rainfall, 231, rehef, 230-232, size and 
area, 203-208; volcamc activity, 21 1, 
230-231 

ceUulose, 331 * 

Central Treaty Orgamzation 
(CENTO), 749 

Ceylon, 3n, 91, 130, 136, 137, 165, 739^ Bn- 
tish occupation, 144; mdependence, 198 
Chainad, 487, 496, 50S 
Chakkri, P^ya, 121 

Champa, kingdcwn of, 103, 112-113, 120, 
122-123, 554 

Chams, 68, 112, 113, 122-123, 532 
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Chao Phraya (nver)^ see Menam 
charcoal^ 330 r 

Chau Doca 419 
Chaukj 460^ 465 
Chelij 522 
Chenderohj 623 
Cheng H03 95 ^ 119 
Chenla, kingdom of, 103, 109 
Chettyar moneylenders, 183, 438, 45 in, 
474, m Indochina, 541, 549 
Chiang Kai-shek, 8, 770 
Chiengmai, 434, 486, 488, 49I, 517, 518; 
population of, 519, temperature and 
rainfall, 422 

Chm hills, 407, 412, 430 
China, 3, 5, 9, I2„i5, 16, 29, 63, 67, 81, 
100, 102, 1 14, 123, 144, 154, 179, 189, 
I 94 > 1993 3573 386, 45^3 476-4783 482, 
522-526, 559-5613 5693 573-5743 628n, 
743-7453 76I3 7643 768-772, 774-7753 
cultural influence, 83-95, 769-770 
Chmdwm (river), i6n, 408, 415, 430, 
460-461, navigation, 443 
Chinese peoples, 180-185, 193, 199, 267- 
269; Burma, 439, 468, 474-477, Cam- 
bodia, 570; Indochina, 138, 267-268, 
531, 541, Indonesia, 386, 387; Malaya, 
604, 609^10, 636, 639-642, 656-657, 
Phihppmes, 726-727, Thailand, 497, 
501-503, 521, 526, Vietnam, 564 
Chins, 68, 432, 438, 468, 470-472, Chm 
Speaal Division, 472 
Chittagong, 34 
Cho Bo, 419 
Chola, 84n, 115-116 
Cholburi, population, 519 
cholera, 54, 56, 57 
Cholon, 541, 549, mdustnes, 542 
Chou En-lai, 658 

Christianity, 98, 130-131, 133, 264, 267, 
3753 3853 3943 432, 4693 472, Protestants, 
264-266, 375, 469, Roman Cathohcs, 
130, 140, 265-266, 375, 562, 553, 558, 
701-702, 722-724 
chromite, Phihppmes, 716 
Chulalongkom (Rama V), Kmg of Siam 
(j:868-I9io), 490, 519 
Chumphon, 517 
Chungking, 464 
cinchona, 258, 331, Java, 281 
dementi. Sir Cecil, 60 r 
chmate, 21-42, see also imder separate 
countries, air masses, 26-42, climatic 
types, 40-42, human reactions, 26, 54- 
555 monsoons, 28-42, rainfall, 26-41, 
relative humidity, 26; sunshine, 26, 


temperature, 22-275 typhoons, 38-39, 
winds, 28-42 

coal, Borneo, 2^3, 260, 3305 British Borneo, 
663, 670, 677, Burma, 460, 4615 Indo- 
china, 544, Indonesia, 330, Malaya, 616, 
New Guinea, 234, Philippines, 716, 
Sumatra, 220, 260, 3305 Thailand, 516, 
Vietnam (South), 566 
Cochinchma, 122, 123, 537-549, 557, 
ceded to France, 1525 rice cultivation, 
539-541 
cockatoos, 49 

cocoa, Indonesia, 322-323, Malaya, 614, 
New Guinea, 398 , North Borneo, 677, 679 
coconut and coconut palm, 46, 48, 70, 72, 
162, 169, North Borneo, 677, 679, Java, 
2815 Indonesia, 320-3225 Malaya, 606, 
608, 6145 Outer Territories, 284, 
Philippines, 704, 714, Sarawak, 675, 
Thailand, 500, 508 

coffee, 1:38, 143, 261, 2865 Arabian, 162, 
Indocluna, 5425 Indonesia, 322-323, 
3325 Java, 281, libmca variety, 162, 
North Borneo, 6775 South Vietnam, 565 
Colombo Plan, 316, 342, 480, 625, 748, 
755> 760 

Commissioner-General for South-east Asia 
(Special Commissioner for South-east 
Asia), 654n, 659n, 683 
Commonwealth (British), 447, 610, 6575 
Post-war policy towards South-east 
Asia, 739 ^ 745 - 748 , 755 - 756 , 760 
Commumsm, Commumsts, 373n, 376, 377, 
378 n, 379 n, 387, 447 n, 525, 555 - 562 , 
565^ 571-572, 574. 604, 609, 646, 659, 
684, 709, 710 
Confucianism, 87 
continental shelf, 19 
co-operatives, 313-314. 330, 710, 768 
copal, 330 ^ 

copper, 137, Philippines, 715-716 
copra, 169, 171, 285-286, 679 
coral, 17-19. atolls, 17, reefs, 17 
Cotobato, 693 

cotton, 324, Burma, 434, 441, 455, Indo- 
chma, 5455 Siam, 493, Thailand, 496, 
500, 503-504. 508 
Cowie Harbour, 677 
Cowxe, W C , 669 
Cretaceous system, ir, 12, 14 
Ciocker Range, 663 

Cultuurgebied (Sumatra), 228, 290, 310, 
376, see also Indonesia and Sumatra, 
crop distnbution, 2855 Dutch economic 
development, 260-261, 284-285, 288, 
population, 266-267 
Cuong De, Prmce, 553 
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Dadiangas Cotabato^ temperature and 
lainfall, 694 

Daga (nver)^ 465 ' 

Dai-co-vietj kingdom of, 112 

Dajak Ketjil (river), 22 in 

Dalat, 550, 566 

Dalla, 443 

Daman, 137 

damar, 330, 675 

Damar, 210, 679 

Dangrek (range), 520, 534 

Danhim (river), 566, 752 

Dap Can, industries, 545 

Darlac, 409 

Darul Islam, 373, 384 

Darvel Tobacco Plantation, 679 

Davao, 709, 720 

Dawng Phya Fai, 418 

DDT (insecticide), 56 

deciduous monsoon forest, 46 

Dell plantations, 265, 285 

Demak, 247n 

Denpasar, 301 

Dent, Alfred, 669 

Deutero-Malays, see Paroeeans 

Dhanyabun, 496 

diamonds, Borneo, 222 

Dieng plateau, 228, 330 

Digul (nver), 232 

Dill, 404 

Dindings, 116, 157, 593 
dtpterocarpaceae, 45 ', 463 7^5 
disease and health, 54-58 
Dm, 137 

Djakarta (Batavia), 136, 139, 147, 186, 211, 
228, 298, 337. 342. 355. 373. 395. 
Djakartans (Batavians), 240-241 ; Dutch 
rule, 302-304; morphology, 302-304; 
rainfall, 228, temperature, 22, 214 
Djambi (Melayn), 220, ^48n, 306, 342, 

637 

Djapara, 247n 
Djateng, 324 

Djatiluhur, dramage project, 338 
Djatim, 324 

Djokjakarta, 148, 187, 256, 294, 300, 305, 
362, temperature and rainfall, 214 
Djuwirmg, 342 

Dom Muang airport (Bangkok), 517 
Dong Trieu, 544 

Doumer, Governor-General of Indochina, 

550 

Douwes Dekker, E F E , 205, 385 
Dordrecht Oil Company, 261 
Drake, Sir Francis, 134 
Dran, 565 

Duff Development Company, 599 


Dulles, John Foster, 9, 744, 751 
Dtimai, 328n 
Dusuns, 665 

Dvaravati, kmgdom of, 105, 488 
Dyaks, 67, 72, 242-244, 264, 534, 665 
dysentery, 56 

East India Company (E I C ), 134, 139- 
141, 144, 668; foundation, 134, influ- 
ence of Raffles, 144-147; relations with 
Dutch, 134-136 
Ecija, 709 

Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (E C.A F.E^j 505, 508 
Economic Development Corps 
(E D C.O R ), Phihppsnes, 709 
Eiland (nver), 232 
Elephant mts , 425, 534 
Emmahaven, 305n 
Endau, 616 

Enggano, 210, 240-241 
Ethical Pohcy, 256, 271-273, 275 
eucalypts, 46 

Eurasians, 130, 138, 183-184, 199, 269- 
270; Burma, 468; Indonesia, 385-386; 
Malaya, 645 

European influence m South-east Asia, 
126-200, British, 134, 139-155, 156- 
157; Dutch, 133, 134-139. 148-149. 157- 
158, 252-273, French, I39“14i. 152- 
156, Portuguese, 126, 127-133, 137, 
Spamsh, 126, 127-133 
Europeans, 183-184 
evergreen ram forest, 44-45, 21 1 

Faifo, 54in 
Fakf^, 396 n 

Farmers Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tions (F A C.O M A.), Phdippmes, 710 
fauna, 48-50 

Federated Malay States (F M.S ), 597-603 
Federation of Malaya, see Malaya 
Fihpmos, 7, 133, 699, 702 
fish and fishmg industry, Burma, 457 ^ 
fishmg, 49-50. 78; Indonesia, 334-336; 
Malaya, 608; Phihppmes, 713; species^ 
49, Thailand, 496, 511-512 , 

FleuVe Anteneur, 419 
Fleuve Posteneur (Bassac), 419 
Flores, 210, 266, 370; population 
density, 290 

Food and Agncultural Organization of the 
Umted Nations (F A O ), 171, 339. 5^ m 
Foreign Operations Admimstration 
(USA), 342 
Formosa, 3n, 43 
Fort Canmng, 652 
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framboesia^ see yaws 

Funan, kingdom of, 103-1053 107, no, ^ 
it 5 > 533 . 554 

Ga)03 67, 240-241, 244 

garuda bird, 97, 368 

Garuda Indonesian Airways, 355, 378 

Garut, 297 

Gawlun, 477n 

Gaya, 676 

Gedongtataan, 293-294 
Geelvink Bay, 399 
Gemas, 599 

Geneva Agreements, 1954, 55^^ 739. 744. 

749, 1962, 575 
gentians, 48 
Giestmg, 287n 
Goa, 137, 402 

gold, 20, 157, Borneo, 222, Burma, 442; 
Celebes, 232, Indochina, 544; Malaya, 
616; New Guinea, 3983 Philippines, 
715-716, Sarawak, 674, Sumatra, 220 
^gotong rojong% 77, 296, 313, 381, 448n 
graphite, Indochina, 544 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere, 
194, 198, 74S-749, 751. see also Japan 
Gresik, 116, 247n, 342 
ground nuts, Burma, 455 , Cambodia, 574- 
575; Indonesia, 332-334. Java, 281, 
Laos, 574-575. South Vietnam, 574- 
575, Thailand, 497, 508 
Gunong Dempo, 217 
Gunong Karang, 228 
Gunong Kerbau, 583 
Gunong Kermtji, 217, 223 
Gunong Leuser, 217 
Gunong Lompobatang (Piek van 
Bonthain), 230 
Gunong Merapi, 226 
Gunong Mohomeru, 223 
Gunong Ophir, 217 
Gunong Raja, 221 
Gunong Saputan, 230 
Gunong Slamet, 228 
Gunong Tahan, 583 
Gunong Tjarene, 228 
G^emoi (river), 413, 486 
Gweiyai (river), 486 

Haadyai, 514 

Haman, 502, Hainanese, 640 
Haiphong, 155, 187, 415. 544 “ 545 . 

549-550, 554 
Hakka Chinese, 640 
Halmahera, 14, 229, 245, 264, 392 
Ham Rong, 545 
Hangfang, 477n 


Hanoi, 420, 422, 544. 549-550 
Ha Tien, 547 

Hatta, Mohamaned, 313, 314, 379 
health, see disease and health 
Henzada, 466 
Hibok-Hibok, I4n, 693 
Hideyoshi, 700 
Hiep Hoa, 566 

High Plateaux development project 
(South Vietnam), 564-565 
Himalayas, ii, 15 
Hinduism, 84-87, 96, 98, 762 
Hlaing (river), 416, 439, 443 
Hmawza (Prome), 106 
Hoa Hao sect (fotmded 1939). 553 
Ho Chih Minh, 553. 554-555. 557. 

Creation of Vietmmh, 554 
Hokkien Chinese, 640 
Ho Ling kingdom, 247 
Hollandia, 396-399 
Homo SoloensiSj 64 
Hon Gay, 544 

Hong Kong, 146, 594~595. 621, 669, 

670, 678, 770 
Honshu, I5n 
Hpimaw, 477n 

Hue, 123, 153. 550, temperature and 
rainfall, 422 

Hukawng valley, 55, 407, 412 
Hukbalahap (Huk) guerilla movement, 
709-710 

humid tropics, 5 
Hung Hoa, 420 

hydraulic civilization, 93, loyn, 194, 531 
hydro-electricity, Burma, 464, Indonesia, 
338, 350, Malaya, 622-623 j South 
Vietnam, 566, Thailand, 516 


Iberian conquests, /17, 127-133, 134 
Idenburg-top, 232 
Idenburg (river), see Tantatu 
Ifugao, 67, Ifugaos, 698, 714 
Ihgan, 717 

ilmemte, Malaya, 616 
Ilocano, 68 ; language, 729-730 
Ilocos, 706 
Iloilo, 719, 720, 722 
indaeng, see monsoon forest 
Indagiri (river), 220n 

India, 3, 5, 9, 15, 29, 64^ 81, 83, 136, 141, 
176, 189, 194, 199, 739, 745-747. 755. 
761, 772-777; cultural influence, 83-95 
Indians in South-east Asia, 180-185, 199, 
Burma, 438-439. 445-446, 474-477^ 
Malaya, 609, 636, 642-644 
Indian subcontinent, 5, 65 
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iiidigenou$ peoples, 8, 63-100, 182, 189, 
193; Burma, 432 "- 433 > 43 ^, 467-4735 
Indochina, 534“5375 Indonesia, 238- 
252, languages, 98-1005 Aialaya, 633- 
645, political history, 102-125 5 religions, 
85-92, 96-97, 264-2665 Thailand, 488- 
489, 520-522 

Indo Burma Petroleum Company 
(IBP C .)5 441 

Indochina, the states of, 20, 51, 68, 154, 
169, 187. 1925 1955 529-5785 see also 
individual states 5 agriculture, 531, 539- 
5425 alien peoples, 531, 5495 Annainite 
Empire, 530-533, economic develop- 
ment, 539-545; French rule, 537 - 556 , 
indigenous peoples, 534-5375 Indo- 
Chmese Union, 538, industry, 542-5455 
irrigation, 5375 546, Japanese occupa- 
tion, 553-554^ languages, 563, mmerals, 
542-545, natural regions, 530, overseas 
trade and export production, 547-548, 
plural society, 548-5495 population, 
531 - 533 ^ 5345 537 . 558, post-war 

admimstration, 554-556; rice cultivation, 
539-541, 5465 Roman Cathohcism, 538, 
553 . 557-558; Songkoi delta, 531 - 532 , 
545-546, towns, 541, 549, transport and 
communications, 536, 550-552 

Indonesia, 3, 1 1-145 22, 25-26, 37, 46, 53, 
56, 65-66, 97. 126, 137. 162, 169, 183, 
192, 195 . 205, 659, 739 . 742 , 743 . 750 , 
754. 7565 7585 760, 763, 7645 766, 774n, 
see also separate islands, and for con- 
ditions under Dutch rule see Netherlands 
Indies; agriculture, 276-287, 317-326, 
332-337; alien peoples, 267-270, 344, 
384-387, climate, 211, 2 14-2 17; co- 
operatives, 3 1 3-3 14; economic develop- 
ment and problems, 310-317, 337-350, 
Eurasians, 385-386, forestry, 330-331; 
hydro electricity, 338, 350; indepen- 
dence (1949)5 160, 310, indigenous 
peoples, 238-267; industrial develop- 
ment, 341-350, land reclamation, 339- 
340; hmgtfifes, 246, 252, 368-369; 
mmerals, 326-330, outer territories, 172, 
283-286, 377-381, 390, overseas trade 
and export production, 316-332, 356- 
358 ; Pareoeans, 239-245 , period of Dutch 
rule, 252-309, political parties, 373-377. 
population, 173, 175 , 287-298, 337 - 338 , 
340-341, 384, 388, rehef, 209-237, rehg- 
lons, 249-251, 266, 369-3725 R'U.SJ , 
362-364; Sumitro Plan, 341 - 344 ; towns 
and cities, 301-307; transport and com- 
mumcations, 298-301, 350-355; unitary 
state, 364-390; vegetation, 211-213 


Indo-Europeesch Verbond, 385, 393, 398 
Ii^o-Pacific peninsula, 15, j6, 43, 90, 102^ 
I17, 127, 151, 155, 195^ 420, 426, 665; 
Anglo-French rivalry, 149-156, history, 
109-115, 120-124 
Indosmia, 12, 409 
Indragiri, 591 
in-kan3nn, 457 
Insein, 46in 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (I B.R D ), 465, 505x1, 
5i4n, 613, 62on 
Intramuros (Manila), 722 
Ipoh, 597, 649; tm production, 615 
Iran Range, 663 

iron, 20, 420; Borneo, 222, 330; Celebes, 
232, 330, Indochma, 544; Malaya, 616; 
Moluccas, 330; Phihppmes, 716, Thai- 
land, 514 

Irrawaddy (river), 16, I51, 409-416, 430, 
Bntish navigation nghts, 153, 442-443; 
delta, 121, 156, 177, 179, 192, 435, 436- 
439. valley, 113, 472 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company (I.F C.), 
442-443, 465 

Irrigation, 74, 82, 89n, 93, 189; Bah, 283; 
Indochina, 546, Java, 279, Malaya, 608, 
North Borneo, 678, Philippines, 710, 
712, Thailand, 495-497, 508-509 
Islam, 92, 96, 98, 119, X27, 131, 133, 249- 
252, 762; Indonesia, 369-370, 384; 
Malaya, 592n, 658 ; Philippines, 699 
ivory, 84 

jackffuit, 72 

Jajasan Kelapa Mmahasa, 321 
Jajasan Kopra, 320-321 
Jakun peoples, 67, 99, 590 
Janggala-Kadin, 247 

Japan, 3n, 5n, 137, 1445 176, 179 . 194 . 1995 
353, armies, 3, Greater East Asia Co- 
prospenty Sphere, 194, 198,748-749,751 ; 
industry, 464, 481-482, 767; occupation 
of South-east Asia, 194-198, 310, 330, 
344, 505, 521, 739, 741, 746-7495 761; 
pre-war trade with South-east Asia, 
196-197, 503 , post-war trade with South- 
east Asia, 751-755. 774 - 775 . reparations, 
317, 481-482, 566n, 727, 752 
Japanese, 95, l83n, 184, 194-198, 324. 447 . 
4645 569 

Java, 5, 11-19, 32-335 43 . 46, 53 . 55 . 67, 
74, 76, 9I5 94. 96, i06-tO7, 1 16, 126, 
144-148, 162, 189-192, 205, 209, 258, 
see also Indonesia, agriculture, 229, 276- 
282; chmate, 228-229; Dutch exploita- 
tion, 258-261, early man, 64; entrepot 
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Java {com) 

centre, 138; indigenous peoples, 26^, 
279, land classification, 325, minerals, 
229; plantation agnculture, 259-260, 
population, 172, 206, 258, 289-298, 
relations with outer territories, 380-381, 
structure and relief, 223-228, towns, 
301-305, transport and commumcations, 
300, 345 

Javanese, yn, 68, 239-241, 370 
Jayavarman VII (1181-1219), 112 
Jelebu, 587 
jelutong, 675 
Jesselton, 677, 678, 680 
Johore, 585, 591, 597, ethnic groups, 634, 
640; iron nunee, 616, pineapple cultiva- 
tion, 614, soils, 587; under British rule, 

157 

Johore Nahru, 649, 651 
Jones Act (1916), 704 
Jurassic system, 12 
jute, Burma, 455 

Kachms, 68, 409, 432, 468, 471-472, 477, 
Kachm State, 467, 472 
Kahanjan (nver), 339 
Kai, 210, 370 
Kaunana, 396n 
Kajangs, 665 
Kaladan (river), 463 
Kalewa, 460, 463 
Kalimantan, see Borneo 
Kampar, 591, 608, 637 
Kampar (river), 22on 
kampas, 617 
Kampong Ayer, 68 r 
Kampong Boyan, 652 
Kampong Java, 652 
Kanbalu, 46 in 
Kanbun, 504 

Kandan Village Irrigation Project, 454 
Kantarawaddy, 471 
kapok, Java, 281, Indonesia, 324 
Kapuas mountams, 663, river, 221, 339 
Karens, 68, 432, 434, 438, 447, 468-471, 
Karen State, formerly Kawthulay Special 
Region, 426, 467, 471 
Kaskong, 35 

Kawthulay Special Region, see Karen 
State 

Kayah State, 454, 464, 467, 471 
Kayans, 665 

Kedah, 108, 487. 522, 590, 592, 596, 616, 
Bntish protection, 49 xj ethnic groups, 
634, soils, 587 
Kedin, 226, 227, 247 
Kedu, 227 


Kelantan, 487, 522, 5900, 592, 597, 6or, 
6x6, 636, 651, British protection, 49 
ethmc groii^s, 634, soils, 587 
Kelantan (nver), 585 
Kendeng Highlands, 228 
Kengtung, State of, 468, 52 x 
Kennan, George F , 7440 
Kenyahs, 665 
kerumg, 6x7 

Keyfitz, Dr. Nathan, 34 x 
Kh. Khiow, 418 

Kha peoples (Mois m Annam, Penongs 
m Cambodia), 67, 534 
Khao Huagang, 5x7 
Khemarat, 418, 573 

Khmers, 68, 83, 90, XX3, XX4, XX7, X23, 432, 
537, collapse of empire, XX4-XX5, X20, 
I2X, 537, historic boundaries, xxo 
Khone faUs, 418, 535, 537, 573 
Kinabalu, Mt., 223, 663, 665 
Kinabatangan valley, 665 
Klamono, 393, 398 
Klang, 622 
Klias pemnsula, 678 
Klong Ong Ang (canal), 518 
Knappen, Tibbetts, Abbett Engmeenng 
Company, 461 
Koh Hongs, 5oin 
Koh Sichang island, 518 
Kompong Som, 569 
Kompong Thom, 420, 544 
Komnkijke Nederlandsche-Indische Luch- 
tvaart Maatschappij (K.N I L M.), 30X, 
355 

Koninklijke Paketvaart Maatschappij 
(K P M ), 262, 298-30X, 353-354 
Kontum, 409, 564 

Korat, 493, 499, 500, 503 ; plateau, 417, 
418, 486, 488-489, 535, 573 
Korea, 3n ^ 

Koronadal valley, 709 
Kota Baru, 335, 599 
Kotah Belud, 676 
Koxmga, 700 

Kra. IS. 413. 487. 491. 501. 517. 599. 

canal project, 153, 156, 525 
Krakatau, X4n 
Krati6, 418, 550 

kretek cigarettes, see under tobacco 
Kuala Belait, 681 
Kuala Lipis, 65 in 

Kuala Lumpur, 597, 6x6, 6x8, 649, 651- 
652, 655, 659, industry, 622 ^ population, 
65 X, temperature and rainfall, 587 
Kuala Selangor, 6170 
Kuala Trengannu, 587 
Kuantan, 598, 615 
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Kubus, 69> 240-241 
Kuchingj 6685 6733 675 
Kudat, 6763 678 
Kumon mts 3 408 

Kuniiiing 3 550 

Kuo Mm Tanga 5023 553 
Kuo Yua i83n 
Kupanga 223 263 214 
Kutaradjaa 2143 3^0 
Kuteia 260 
Kyaiaksca 434 
KyebogYa 47 1 


Labuaua 37 3 ^ 57 ^ ^^ 3 i ^^83 670, 680; ceded 
to Bntisha 1473 populationa 677 
Laea Captain Konga 573 
Laguna hydro-electric stationa 717 
La Hana Generala 554 
lalangi 473 50 
Lampanga 5043 5^6 
LampongerSa 240-241 
Lampunga 2933 294a 298 
Lampun (Haribunchai)a I05a 488 
LanaOa 7123 717 

Lan Changa kingdom ofa 1133 I20a 122, 

4883 525 

Langkasukaa kingdom 0X3 103a 590 
Lang-son valleya 4 H 
Lanywa, 4^0 

Lao Issarak movementa 5233 571 
Laokaya 554 

LaOSa 3a I2a I^a 29a 353 4^3 683 II33 I^Ia 

1543 1553 4093 4i2a 567-5773 7393 74I3 
742, 743n, 749> 75 % 759= 76°= 764 , see 
also Indochina, States of, foreign aid, 
570-571 , hill peoples, 57 % 488 , land use, 
575, Lao peoples, 521= 57L Mekong 
development projects, 573= political 
situation, 571-573= populauon, 57°= 
relations with Thailanda 523-5253 selec- 
ted production dataa 574 
Larut hiUs, 583 3 tm fielda 596 
Lashioa 36a 4443 4643 temperature and 
ramfalla 422 
Laurela Jos6 P a 705 
Lawpitaa 464a 752 
leachmga 50-52 

leada 2O3 420, Burmaa 4423 4595 
Indochma, 544= Phihppmes, 716 
Lebensraunia lOa 4783 775 
Ledo Roada 464 
Lee Kuan YeWa 660 
Legaspia 699-7003 7193 722 
Lengkonga 324 
Lepanto copper mine, 716 
leprosy, 57 


Leyte, 693, 6953 712 
Lhasa, 36 
hanesa 453 47 
Liga Fikpina, 702 
ligmte, see coal 
Limahonga 700 
Limbang valley, 669 
Lmgga archipelago, 210 
Loc Ninha 550 

Loikan Area Irrigation Project, 454 
Lolo peoples, 68, 468, 535 
Lombok, 433 533 673 210, 229-230, 244, 251, 
255, under Dutch rule, 286, population, 
290 

long house, 72 

Lopbun, 42O3 491, 5183 5^5 

Lovek, 1 14 

Luang Prabang, 29, 1133 122, 418, 5353 
5393 5543 57^3 temperature and rainfall, 
422 

Lubus, 240-241 

Lutonga 673 or. 

Luzon, I5na 195 433 743 82, 131, 1893 6953 
697, 700, 709, 7193 721; area, 691 5 farm 
size, 708 a population density, 706, 
temperature, 22 
Lyautey, Marshal, 576 


McMahon hue, 478 
Macao, 1373 404 
Macapagal, Dicsdado, 725^3 774 
Madiun, 226 

Madjapahit, 93, 115-1193 123, 127, 1453 
147, 206, 248, 368, 3933 5293 666, 699 
Madurese, 7n3 68, 239-241, 264n 
Madura, 76, 223, 228, 240, 280, 336, see 
also Java and Indonesia 
Mae-hongson, 488 
Mae Moh, 516 
Magelang, 342 

MageUan, voyages of, 13I3 ^343 666 
Magsaysay, Ramon, 709-710, 724 
Mahakam (nver), 221 
Mahakam valley coal mmes, 330 

Mahan, A T.a 703 , ^ ^ i 

mainland states, see also individual 
countnes; climate, 420-426, dramage^ 
409^-412, 414-420, minerals, 420, struc- 
ture and rehef, 407-420, vegetation, 
426-429 

maize, 70= I33= Cambodia, 574-575^ 
Indochma, 535= 54i= Indonesia, 332 
334, Java, 281, Laos, 574-575= Iv^ya> 
606, North Borneo, 679, Outer 
tones, 283, Phihppmes, 7i2:;7i3 = 
land, 500, 508; Vietnam (North), 574= 
(South), 574-575 
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Makasar, 173 1363 1463 21 13 23O3 255, 2983 
30I3 3063 342; Makasarese3 ynj €8, 
242-2433 2643 temperature and rainfall, 
214 

Makian, 209 

Malacca, 649, 656, Baba Chinese, 6413 
British occupation, 1443 146, 593, Dutch 
seizure (1641), 254, ethnic groups, 634, 
645 3 kingdom of, 118-119, 128, 130, 133, 
I35“i37r 1563 162, 249-252, 263, 
population, 651; Portuguese seizure 
(1511), 591-592, 6663 Straits of, 9n3 12, 
63, 103, 1063 13O3 1413 2283 592 
Malang, 226, 337 
malana, 55-56, 192 

Malaya (mcluding Federation of Malaya 
and State of Smgapore), 3, 12, 16, 17, 20, 
395 435 5I5 555 595 69, 83, lOO, 117, 1495 

16I3 164, 1835 187, 1925 205, 7395 741- 
743, 75on3 753-7545 75^5 75 ^y 761, 
agriculture and land use, 604-6173 
Briush administration, 592-603, 655- 
659; Chinese settlers, 609-610, 639-642,* 
climate, 586-587, economic develop- 
ment, 597-599, 604-631; "Emergency’, 
604, 609, 657, Federated Malay States 
(F.M.S ), 1597-603, Federation of Malaya, 
formation in 1948, 604; independence in 
1957, 160, 523, 604, 626, 657-660, 
fishmg, 608, independence (1957), 160, 
523, 626, 657-660, Indians, 642-644, 
mdigenous peoples, 633-645; industry, 
620-623; imgation, 608; Malayan 
Umon, 604, 655-656, minerals and min- 
ing, 589, 615-617, New Villages, 609, 
649, overseas trade, 624, 629-630 ; plural 
societies, 645-651, populauon, 175, 596, 
602, 634-637, 646-649, ports, 617-619, 
relations with Indonesia, 381; rice, 605, 
606-608; rubber, 598-600, 610-614, 
soils, 117, 588; Straits Settlements, 593- 
595, 600-601, structure and relief, 
583-585; towns, 593-596, 617-619, 649- 
655, transport and commumcations, 
617-620; Union of Malaya, 1946, 604; 
vegetation, 587-588, see also Singapore 
Malays, 7, 68, 264, 633, 634-639, -666, 
population figures, 634, 637, way of life, 
638-639 

Malaysia, proposed Federation of, 659- 
660, 684-686, 7640, 772-774 
Malcolm, Justice George A , 697 
Mali Kha (river), 415 
Mahm Nawar, 623 
Malupi, 465 
Manchu dynasty, 95 


Mandalay, 22, 32, 36, 154, 187, 415, 434, 
4355 444-4455 463; population, 466, 
temperature and rainfall, 422 
Mandarin road, 550 

manganese, Burma, 459, Indonesia, 330; 

Philippines, 716 
Mangkunegara, 2560 
mangroves, 46, 47, 103, 228 
Manila, 13 1, 133, 186, 556, 668, 694, 
701-702, 717, 720-723 
mamoc, 713 

Manokwari, 214, 396n, 398 
Man peoples (Yaos), 68, 535 
Mao Tse-tung, 557 
Maran, 619 

Mana Christina I and II hydro-electric 
stations, 717 
Martaban, Gulf of, 415 
Martaban Fishing Company, Burma, 457 
Martapura, 260 
Marxism, Marxist, 448, 482 
Masbate, 693, 716 
Masinloc, 7x6 
Masjumi, 373-377, 381 
Masuhpatam, 136 
Matana, Lake, 230 
Mataram, 227, 247, 254-256, 263 
Matnog, 719 
Mawchi, 442, 459 
Max Havelaavy 258 
Medan, 187, 285, 301, 305, 342 
Meervlakte trough, 233? 

Meester Cornells (Djatinegara), see 
Djakarta 

Meklong (river), 486, delta, 417 
Mekong (river), 16, 68, 103, 105, no, 151, 
154. 192, 4095 417-4195 5175 5295 5375 
delta, 122, 123, 152, 156, 177, X795 4135 
529-5335 539-54I5 5465 552, 565; 
development projects, 573, navigation, 
492, 552-5535 population, 532, 533, 535, 
valley, 113, 152, 412, 535, 571 
Melalap, 677 

Melanesia, 38 ; Melanesoids, 66, 79 
Menado, 214, 255, 306 
Menadonese (Minahasans), 7n, 68, 
242-243, 265 

Menam (Chao Phraya) (river), 16, 68, Iio 
121, 192, 411, 417, 486, 489, 517, basin 
114; delta, 156, 177, 487, 495-496. 518 
development project, 508-509; naviga 
tion, 492 

Menangkabau, 7n, 248-249, 637, Higl 
lands, 217, peoples, 240-24X, 251, 26' 
268, 370 

Mentawei, 210, 240-241 
Meo peoples, 296n, 535 
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Me Ping (river), 412, 417, Yan Hee 
project, 514, 516 
Merak, 353 

Merauke, 232, 263, 396, 399 
Merbok estuary, 591 
merdeka, 360 
Mergui, 34, 465 
Mesolithic peoples, 79 
Miao peoples, 68 
millet, 70, 80 

Minahasa, 21 1, 230, 266, 286, 693 
Minas oilfields, 328 
Adinbu, 434 

Mindanao, 150, 17, 133, 145, 693, 695, 697, 
701, 710, 712, 725, area, 691, population 
density, 706 
Mindat, 465 

Mindoro, 693, 7155 population density, 
706 

minerals, 20-21, see also separate entries 
and under each country 
Ming dynasty, 94 
Mingaladon, 466 
Miri, 673, 675, 680 
Mogaung, 464 
Mogok, 442 

Moi peoples, 67, 99, 564 
Moluccas (Maluku), 14, 66, 6$, 99, 116, 
t27, 130, 134, 209, 269, 370> 393> 395, 
British occupation, 144, population, 
290 

Mongkol Borey, 550 
Mongkut (Rama IV), King of Siam 
(1851-1868), 489-490 
Mong Pan, 521 

Mons (Peguans or Takings), 68, 9o> 105, 
no, 1 13, 1 14, 121, 432, 435, 468, 472 
monsoon, see climate 
monsoon forest, 46, 47, 211 
Moros, peoples, 68, 701, 708, 725-726 
Moses, C Lee, 669 
mosquitoes, 54-56, 533 
Motir, 209 

Moulmem, 34, 114, 153, 441, 464, 469, 
490 3 population, 466 
Mu valley, 434, Irrigation Project, 452 
Muda (river), 585 

Multatuli (E Douwes Dekker), 205, 258 

Muong peoples, 535 

Muruts, 665 

Muslims, see Islam 

Myanaung, 415 

Myingyan, 46in, 463 

Myitnge, 46 in 

Myittha (nver), 461 

Myitkyina, 415, 444, 477 


Nagas, 68, 432, 468, 471-472, 476 a 
-Naga hills, 407, 412, 430 
Nahdatul uWia (N U.)j 374-377 
Nakhom Ratsima, 422, 519 
Nakhomsnthamrat, 504, 519 
Nakom Pathom, 518 
Nam Dmh, 544, 545 
Nam Hou valley, 57 in 
Nam Mun (nver), 418, 425, 487, 499 
Nam Patene, 544, 570 
Nam Si (river), 418, 425, 487, 499 
Namti, 463n 
Namtu, 442 

Namwan Assigned Tract, 477 

Nan (nver), 486 

Nan Chao, 89, 113, 488. 

Nan Yang, Nan Yo, 7, 90-95, 180-185, 
770 

Nan Yueh, 7, 88, 414, 769 
Naradhivas province, 522 
Nassau Range, 232 
Natuna, 147 

Nederlandsche Handels Maatschappij 
(N H M.), 148 

Nederlandsche Nieuw Guinea Petroleum 
Mij, 393 

N A T O , see North Atlantic Treaty 
Orgamzation 

Negn Sembilan, 583, 592, 597, 600, 634 
Negrito peoples, 7, 66, 79 
Negros, 693, 715, 720 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 658, 746-747, 771, 775 
Neolitluc cultures, 80-81 
Nesiots, 66-67, 103, 698-699 
Netherlands, 755-759, see also 
Europeans 

Netherlands Indies, see also Indonesia, 
mdividual islands and Cultuurgebied; 
admimstrative divisions, 299; agncul- 
ture, 276-287; export production, 278, 
fishmg, 280-281; irrigation, 278-279, 
Java population transmigration, 292- 
298; manufactunng mdustries, 297-298, 
outer temtones, 283-286, pl^tation 
estates, 281, 284-285, population, 288- 
290, nee cultivation, 277-279, 283; 
towns, 301-307; transport and com- 
munications, 298-301 
Netherlands-Indonesian Umon, 3 10-3 1 1, 
739 

New Gumea, West (Inan Barat), 3n, iin, 
12, 16-193 21, 26, 38, 43, 493 66, 69, 99, 
145, 206, 208-210, 234-235, 379, 757, 
760; air routes, 399-400, Bntish, Dutch 
and German annexations, 158, Dutch 
claims and rule, 261, 287, 392-B953 
econoimc development, 396-402; lan- 
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New Guinea, West (com ) 

guage, 401 5 overseas trade, 402, popi^la- 
tion, 206, 396; transfer to Indo- 

nesian sovereignty, 403, relief, 232-234, 
roads, 300, 396, 397^ vegetation, 233- 

234 

Ne Wm, General, 448, 482 
New Zealand, 751, 755-759 
Ngandong, 64 

Ngo Dinh Diem, 558, 562-563, 567 
Nguyen family, 122-123 
Nhatrang, 422 
Nias, 210, 240-241, 264 
mckel, Celebes, 232, 330 
Nienhuys, Jacobus, 261 
Ninhoa, 565 » 

Nmai IQia (river), 415 
Nongkhai, 493, 517, 57i 
Nongson, 566 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(N.A T 0 .\ 744. 749 
North Borneo, 30, 662n, 665, 676-680, 

686, 754, see also Bntish Borneo 
Northern Vietnam, see Vietnam, 

Northern 

N Uo see Nahdatul Ulama 
Nueva, 709 


oil (mineral), see petroleum 
oil palm (Elais guineensts)y 168, 171, 284, 
322, Malaya, 606, 614 
Oosthaven, 300, 305 
opium, 141, poppy, 535 
Opium War (1839-1842), 151, 152, 770 
Orang Akit, 66, 240-241, 244 
Orang Laut, 240-241 
Orang Mamak, 240-241 
Outer territories, see under Indonesia 
Overbeck, Baron, 669 
Owen Stanley Range, 232 


Padang, 214, 249, 305, 342n, 379 
Padang Besar, 491 
Padaukj 457 
paddy, see rice 

PSdung, 297 n 

Pagan, 103, 1 13, 434 
Pahang, 149, 589, 592, 616, British 
protection, 597, ethmc groups, 634 
Pahang (nver), 585, 610 
Pakanbaru, 328n 
Pak Chang, 504 
Pakistan, 3, 5, 739 
Pak Lay, 426 
Paknampo, 417, 492n, 512 


Pakokku, 415 
Paku Alam, 256 

Palaung peoples, 67, 99, 432, 468 
Talawan, 133, 666, 693, 698, 706, 710 
Palembang, 294, 301, 304, 305, szSn, 342, 

376, kingdom of, 107, 108-109, 115, 118, 
220, 247, 249 

palmyra, 46 

Palu, Gulf of, 230 

Pa Mong, 573 

Pampanga, 709 

Panarukan, 300 

Panay, 693. 7 oo, 7x2. 7^9 

Pandassan, 669 

pandengy see monsoon forest 

Pandjang, 353 

Pangkalansusu, 300 

Panikkar, K. M., 8, 745-748 

Pan-Malayan Union, 741 

Pan-M5ng, 468 

Pantja Siloy 375 

Papar, 676, 678 

papaya, 72 

Papuans, 66 

parakeets, 49 

Panan, 722 

Parkmdo, 375 

Pareoeans, 66-68, 88, 98, 103, 105, Burma, 
432, Indonesia, 239-245, Malaya, 590, 
Philippines, 699 
Partai Katolik Indonesia, 375 
Partai Komums Indonesia (P K I ), 376, 

377. 37Sn, 37911 

Partai Nationalis Indonesia (P.N I ), 
373-377. 381 

Partai Socialis Indonesia, 373, 375n 

Pasei, 249 

Pasig (river), 720 

Pasir Ikan, 344 

Pasir Panjang, 622^ 

Pasundan, 96 
Pasuran, 32, 214, 300, 304 
Patani (Pattani), 103, 112, 116, 136, 520, 
521, 590-592, 599 
Pathet Lao, 556, 571-572 
Patkai hills, 407, 412 
Pau, 555 

Paya Lebar airport, 620 
peanuts, 133 
Pechaburi, 487, 491 

Pegu, 466; kmgdom of, 120, province of, 
433. 435. 444. nver, 416, 439, 443, 464 
Peguans, see Mons 
Pegu Yoma, 408, 426, 430, 435, 439, 

441. 469 

Pelm, 353 

Pemali (river), 264n 
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Penang, 37 ^ 1465 I 49 > 156, 595 ^ 601, 617, 
619, 656, Bntish acqmsitioi| (1786), 592, 
entrepot trade, 624, 629; population,, 
595 j temperature and rainfall, 587 
Penungah, 676 

People’s Action Party (P A P.), Malayaa 

659 

People’s Volunteer Organization (P V O ), 
Burma, 447 

Perak, 1495 5843 592^ 597 ^ 600, 616, Bntish 
protection, 597, coconut production, 

6 145 ethmc groups, 634, 643, pineapple 
cultivation, 614 
Perak (nver), 585 
Perlak, 92 

Perhs, 522, 597, Bntish protection, 491, 
ethmc groups, 634 
Petalmg Jaya, 622n 

petroleum and oilfields, 8, 20, 21, 171, 237; 
Borneo, 328; Bntish Borneo, 663, 673, 
Brunei, 680-681; Burma, 420, 441, 459- 
460, Indonesia, 326-329, 347; Java, 229, 
261, New Guinea, 234, 398; North 
Borneo, 672, Sarawak, 673, Seram, 287; 
Sumatra, 261, 328-329 
Philippines, 3, II, 14, 16, 19, 25, 26, 29, 33, 
37, 46, 48, 533 553 67, 96, 983 100, 126, 
13I3 1333 161, 169, 1793 182, 187, 1943 
205, 6593 742, 7433 7533 7543 7573 7593 
766, 774, agriculture and land use, 710- 
715 , American annexation and rule, 703 , 
area, 691, climate, 693-696, hydro- 
electric power, 717; Independence 
(1946), 60, 198, 705, industry, 717; land 
tenure, 706-710, languages, 727-7303 
mmerals, 715-716, overseas trade, 732- 
7333 population, 172, 175, 703, 706-708, 
post war economic development, 709- 
722, problem of minonty commumties, 
725-727, relations with West, 724-725; 
rehef, 692, rehgions, 723-724; Spanish 
occupation and rule, 699-703, soils, 697, 
towns, 722-723; transport and com- 
mumcations, 718-721 
Philippmes Air Lmes, 719 
Philippines Trade Act (Bell Act), 1946, 
705-706 

Phnom Dang Rek, 418 
Phnom-Penh, 114, 187, 419, 542, 549, 

550, 569-570 
Phong Saly, 556, 57I3 572 
phosphate, 229, 544 
Phuket, 34, 1 17, 422, 501 
Phulan, 26 
Phu Phong, 542 
Phy Tho, 561 
Pia Ouac, 544 


Pibul Songgram, 484, 503, 505, 522-523, 

525 

Pigafetta, 666 
pilang, 46 

pmeapples, Malaya, 606, 614; 

Phihppmes, 713, 715 
Pmg (nver)^ 486 

Pmtu Barat (Westervaarwater), 228 
Pithecanthropus erectus^ 64 
Pitsanulok, 417, 518 
P.K I., see Partai Komunis Indonesia 
Pladju, 328 

Plame des Jones (Mekong delta)^ develop- 
ment project, 564 
Plared, 342 

Paknam, 490 * * 

Plato, 7 

Pleiku, 564, 565 
Phocene, 14 

plural society, 9, 184-185 

P.N I., see Partai Nationahs Indonesia 

pomelo, 72 

Ponnagyun, 463 

Pontianak, 26, 268, 286, 306, 342, 666; 

temperature and rainfall^ 214-215 
Popa, Mt , 408, 415 

population, 59, see dso individual countries ; 
Chmese immigrants, 180-185; death 
rate, 57, 173; density, 61, 71, 76, 176, 
177, 192, distribution, 6, 178; figures, 
172, 174-1753 177; growth, 71, 172-1793 
immigration, 179-185, Indian immi- 
grants, 180-185, migration, 63, 65, pres- 
sure, 6i, 763, 766, soaal orgamzation, 

69-79 

Port Dickson, 617 
Port Swettenham, 598, 618-619 
Port Weld, 617 
Porte d’Annam, 420, 531 
Pormguese, 404, see also European 
influence 
Poso (lake), 230 
Prai, 6i7n 
Prapan9a, 1 16 
Preah Vihear, 523 
Pre-Cambnan, 12 

Priangan, 226, 251, 256, 280; • 

Highlands, 236, 305 
Pndi Banomyong, 503, 505 
Probolmggo, 304 
Progo (river), 247 
Prome, 106, 434, 4443 465 
Proto-Australoids, 65 
proto-Malays, see Nesiots 
Provmce Wellesley, 149, 162, 593, 596, 
634, 656 
Pulau Laut, 335 
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Pulog, Mto 693 „ 

Pyidaungsu (Union) Party, Burma, 448 

Pytdawtha^ 
pyinkado, 457 
Pyinmana, 463 
pyus, 68n, 90 

Quang Nam, IOSj 53^ 

QuangNgai, 532 
Quangtri, 552 
Quang Yen basin, 544 
Quaternary era, 12, I9 
Quezon, Manuel L , 7®4‘"7^5 
Quezon City, 72-2 
Qui Nhom, 422, 5^5 
quimne, 163 


RachGia, 547 £ a rxA tAn 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, I 44 - 147 > 

148, 172, 593 j 595 j ^ 53 > 

Rahman, Ttmku Abdul, 660, 684, 772 

Raheng, 490, 499 , 

railtvays, 15I1 1555 Burma, 443 - 444 . 464 
465; ludochma, 53 ^. 550-552. Indo- 
Uk 300, 353 . Malaya. 618-6191 
Thailand, 490-491. 5^7 
Ram K’amheng, 114 
ramie, 324 

Rangoon, 31. 186, 415 . 438 . 439 - 441 . 443 - 
445: mdustry, 462-463. population, 466; 
port, 46s; nver, 440-441, temperature 
and rainfa^, 422 
rattan, 45 a 33^, 6753 679 
Raub, 616 
Rawang, 622 
Rawar peoples, 240-241 
Redjong-Lebonger peoples, 240-241 
Rejang (river), 221, 665, 673 
religion, see separate entries 
Rembang plateau, 211; highlands, 228 
^Repubhc of the Umted States of 
Indonesia (R,U SI), 3^2 
resm, 45 

rhododendrons, 48 

Riau archipelago, 210, 220 , 2353 285, 343 
rwe, 70-76, 80, 137. i 62 j British Bmneo, 
673; Burma, 435 - 437 . 456-4571 
bodia, 567. 574-575 5 cultivation, 53 . 74 “ 
76, 82, 89, 169, improvement of strams, 
tjip Indochma, 53I3 5353 539 ‘“ 54 i 3 
Indonesia, 332-3343 338 ; Java, 277-279, 
293, Laos, 574-5753 Malaya, 604-608, 
North Borneo, 678; paddy, 723 763 
Philippines, 711-712, Sarawak, 674; 
Siam, 493 . Thailand, 493 - 50 °. 507 - 512 . 
513; varieties, 73 - 74 . Vietnam (North), 


rice (cont ) ^ i j 

574, (South), 566, 574-576; world pro- 
duction, 

rivers, see separate entnes 
Rizal y Mercado, Jose, 702 
roads, Burma, 444-4453 Indochina, 550- 
<52; Indonesia, 3453 348-3493 35^-3523 
Malaya, 619-620, New Guinea, 396- 
397; Thailand, 492-4933 5x6-517; Viet- 
nam (South), 565 
Rochore (river), 652 
Roi-et, 493 
Rokan, 591 
Romulo, General, 74 x 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 703 
Rouffaer (river), see Tarika 
Roxas, Manuel A , 7^5 
rubber, 1563 X573 X63-X68, 17X3 2373 
Borneo, 286; Bntish Borneo, 673; 
Burma, 44 x; Cambodia, 5673 574-5753 
Cultuurgebied, 261, 2845 Indochma, 
542; Indonesia, 272, 3x7-320, 3473 Java, 
281; Malaya, 598-5993 600, 602, 606, 
610-614, North Borneo, 6773 6793 
Sarawak, 6743 Thailand, 4973 500-50X, 
506-508, Vietnam (South), 5653 574-576 
Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority (RIDA) (Malaya), 626- 

627, 657 

rust fungus, 162 


Sabang, 263 
Sagaing, 444 

sago palm, 463 7O3 6753 679 
Sahul-land, Sahul Shelf, 12, 209, 210 
Saigon, 22, 26, 123, 1523 x 87 , 4x53 5493 
569, 654; French settlement, 541; 
industries, 5423 566 ; Japanese Head- 
quarters, 5543 population, 5673 rivalry 
with Hanoi, 5493 55 S> temperature and 
rainfall, 422 

Sailendra dynasty, 108-109 
Samgdin falls, 4633 464 
Sakai peoples, 723 240-241, 244 
Salween (river), i6, 151, 1543 409-4X73 
4433 4643 468 
Samar, 693, 695 
Sambas, 666, 672 
Sambor, 573 
Sam, 5563 57x3 572 
Sampit, 342 

Sampuranhanman falls, 343 
Sampuransegara falls, 343 
Samsen-Dusit, 519 
Samutsakhorn, 519 ^ o 

Sandakan, 2143 396n, 665, 6693 678, 680 
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San FemandOj 719 
Sangihe^ 266 
Saparua, 255 
Sarabnria 514 
Saramantij 412 

Sarawak^ 3^5 833 1573 662n3 6653 672-6753 
6863 see also British Borneo 
Santj Marshal, 525 
Sarmi, 396n 

Sasaks, 67, 242-2433 245 
Savannakhet, 4183 552 
sawah, Borneo, 339; Java and Madura, 
279, 325 

Sawankalok, no, 114, 488, 491, 499 
Schophuys, H J , 339 - 340 ^ 347 
Schwaner Gebergte, 221 
S E A,T.O 3 see South-east Asia Treaty 
Qrgamzation 
Sebatik Island, 677 

Second World War, 3, 56, 182, 195, 208, 
491, Burma, 446-448, 478, Indochina, 
553 "-554a Japanese occupation, 158, 165, 
194-198, Malaya, 604, Thailand, 505; 
aftermath in South-east Asia, 739-745, 
763 

sedentary cultivation, 72-73, 75-76, 78 
Seikkyi, 441 

Selangor, 585, 592, 597, 600, 608, 614, 
634, 636, 6403 643 
Semangs, 66, 69, 99, 590 
Semarang, 258, 297, 300, 303, 342 
Semeru mount^S3"223 
Semporna, 676 
Senanayake, D S , 747 
Senoi-Temiar, 69, 99, 590, 633n 
Sentul, 621 
Sept Pagodes, 544 
Seputih (nver), 220 
Seram, 14, 21, 210, 229, 255, 286-287 
Seremban, 649 ^ 

Sena, 673, 680-681 
Seriam, 675n 
Seroei, 3960 

sesamum, Burma, 455 , Thailand, 508 
Sha)eimgdhrao, 491* 

Shan plateau, 12, 20, 25, 36, 409, 442, 
488, 523 

Shans, 89, 100, 1 13, 120, 432, 434, 438, 
467-469, 477 

Shan States, 154^ 439 ^ 459 ^ 4^75 4 ^ 9 ^ 488 
Shan-Tenasserim highlands, 12 
shiftmg cultivation, 7, 46-473 7^3 

783 82, 281, 499-500 
shipping, Burma, 4 ^ 5 ^l Indonesia, 353- 
354, Malaya, 619, New Guinea, 396 
Shwedaung, 459 
Shwegun, 443 


Siak, 260, 591, 6375 valley, 328 
Siam (see Thailand, post-i:939), 120-122, 
128, 135, 1393 1493 1553 
Sibolga, 342 
Sibu, 665, 673, 675 
Sibuku Bay, 669 
Siemreap, see Angkor 
Sierre Madre, 698 
Sihanoukviile, 569 
Si-Kiang (nver), 411-412, 414 
Silam, 676 

silk and sericulture, 133 ; Thailand, 
503-504 

silver, 20, 420; Burma, 442, 459;'Celebes, 
232; Indoctuna, 544 
Simanggang, 675 
Simeulue, 240-241 

Singapore, 3 n, 153 XI73 ^453 1493 15I3 1563 
185, 187, 1953 262, 379, 445, 465, 525, 
5933 601, 617, 652-655, 742n, 75O3 7543 
7593 77O3 7723 see also Malaya, Federa- 
tion of, airport, 620; city, 652-653; 
development and settlement by British, 
146-147, 593-594, 602; entrej^t trade, 
624; etimic groups, 634; industry, 622- 
623; naval base, l6i, 653, population, 
595, 646-648; port, 617-619, relations 
with Federauon of Malaya, 627-628, 
656-659; temperature and rainfall, 587; 
trade, 3553 631 

Smggora (Songkhla), 108, 487 
Smghasan, 109, 116, 227, 247 
Smgkawang, 268 
Singkep, 20, 210, 220, 329 
Sittang (river), 1 13, 408, 415-416, 430; 
navigation, 443; valley, 120, 433; 
Yamethin District Irngation Project, 452 
Siva-Buddha, 87, 98, ii6n 
Sjahnr, Sutan, 375n 

Sociahsm, 373, 375^, 448, 482, 5700, 768, 
771 

soils, 50-53, 71, see also individual 
countnes 

Solo River, 228, 247, 300 
Song-bo (river), 419 
Song-chu (nver), 420 
Song-ka (nver), 420 
SonghMa, 50in, 517, 519 
Song-koi (nver), 16, 152, 410, 419, 420, 
529, agriculture, 531-532; delta, 1 12, 
531-532, 552, history of navigation, 153; 
imgation works, 547, population density, 
531-532, 545-546 

Song-ma (nver), 420 
Sorong, 393 , 396-398 
South Chma Sea, 7, 12, I7n, 126, 137, 

141, 221 
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South-east Asia, 3, 5, see also individual 
countries and aspects area and extentjT: i , 
early relations with India and Chinaj 
83-94; economic change and econoimc 
development, i6i-i'7i, 762-768, geo- 
graphical umty, 3-10, human geography, 
5, 58-61, living standards, 762, Japanese 
rule, 194-198; orogenesis, li, overseas 
trade, 200, political geography (pre- 
European penod), 102-124; population 
growth, 172-184; prehistory, 79-^35 
rehef, 15-20; regional association, 741, 
7/2; structure, 11-14; towns and cities, 
86, i85‘-i88. Western influence, 7, 126- 
200 

South-East Asia <E:ommand (S E.A.C ), 3 
South-East Asia Treaty Orgamzation 
(SEA.TO), 523, 525, 556, 572-5735 
7255 7495 7505 77I5 7735 7745 776 
Southern Vietnam, see Vietnam, 

Southern 

South-West Pacific Commission, 394 
soya beans, 332-334 

Spamards m South-east Asia, see European 
influence, and individual countnes 
Special Commissioner for South-east Asia, 
see Commissioner-General for South- 
east Asia 

Spender, Sir Percy, 748 
spices, 79, 84, 128, 130-13I5 1375 162, 247, 
cinnamon, 137, cloves, 128, 134, 136, 
137, European demand, 127-128, 142; 
ginger, 128, nutmeg, izSn, 134, 136- 
137; pepper, 137, 332, 500, 674 
Sptnifex squarrosus^ 48 
Srakeo delta, 417 

Sn Vijaya, kingdom of, 108-109, 112, 115- 
117, 137, 147, 206, 247-248, 3935 59I5 
666, 699, downfall, 248, 249n 
Stanvac oil company, 32 8n 
Steenkool, 396n 

Straits Settlements (S S ), 156, 593-595, 
600-601, see also under separate entnes 
subsistence cultivation, 162, 182, 189, 192 
Suez canal, 156, 260, 435, 595 
sugar, 70, 138, 143, 162; Indochina, 535, 
Indonesia, 324; Java, 281; North 
" Borneo, 677, 679, Phihppmes, 704,'^7i4, 
plantations, 138, Siam, 493; Thailand, 
508, Vietnam (South), 575 
Sukarno, 310, 367, 369-^70, 375-376, 

378-379 

Sukothai, no, 114, 488, 518 
Sukur, 322, 343 
Sulawesi, see Celebes 
sulphur, 229, 330 
Sultan Agung (1613-1645), 254 


Sulu, 133, 666, 669, 699, 725 
Sumatra (Sumatera), 7n, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
3I5 345 3'/5 535 555 66 , 69, 91, 94, 106, 
118, 128, 136, 145, 162, 165, 192, 205, 
234, 331, see also Indonesia and Nether- 
lands Indies; agnculture, 220, Asahan 
project, 343, 347, commumcations, 298- 
301, 348, Cultuurgebeid, 219-220, 284- 
285, geology, 218, history, 248-249, 
mmerals, 220, 285, population, 206, 290, 
rubber, 164, 284-285; soils, 218-219, 
structure and relief, 217-220, vulcamsm, 
217-219 

Sumba, 210, 290 

Sumbawa, 210, 290; Sumbawans, 264 
Sumitro plan, 341-344 
Sundas, 11, 14, 16, 19, 66, 116, 209, 229, 
395, see also individual islands, roads, 
353; towns, 353 

Sunda-land, Sunda shelf, 12, 14, 17, 19, 
20, 48, 51, 53, 210, 220, 221, 583 
Sunda Straits, 118, 135, 217, 263, 300 
Sundai^ese, 68, 239, 240-241, 251, 264n, 
370 

Sungei Golok, 491 
Simgei Lembmg, 615 
Simgei Ujong, 597 
Sun Yat-sen, 8, 557, 770 
Supanburi, 518 

Surabaja, 116, 187, 247n, 258, 298, 300, 
303, 342, industries, 297; morphology, 
305, temperature anil rainfall, 214 
Surakarta, 148, 226, 256,’ 294, 300, 305, 
3245 343 
Surat, 136, 140 
Sungao, 694, 716 
Sunn provmce, 507 
swamp, 19, 47, 48, 106 
sweet potatoes, 72, 133, Indonesia, 332- 
334, Malaya 606; Phihppmes, 713 
Syriam, 140, 441, 460, 465 

Tachin (river), 417 
Tagalog, 68, 729-730 
Tagore, Rabindranath^ 747 
Taikkyi Hydro-Electric Power Project, 

464 

Taipmg, 587, 596, 615, 649 

Taklee, 514 

Taksm, P’ya, 121 

Talamgs, see Mons 

Talaud, 266 

Tale Sap, 407 

Tah, 89 

tamarmd, 72 

Tambelan, 147 

Tan Ap, 550 
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Tandjung Periuki 262, 304 
Tarumbar (Timor Laut), 210 ^ 

Tanjong Karangj 608 
tanmn, 47 
Taoism, 87 
Tapanuli, 284 
Tapiro, 66 
Tarakan, 301 

Tarikaikea (Mamberano) (nver), 233 

Tariku (Rouffaer) (nver), 233 

Tantatu (Idenburg) (river), 233 

Tarlac, 709, 722 

taro, 70, 72 

Taunggyi, 459 

Taungup, 465 

Tavoy, 34. 121. 466 

Tawau, 678, 679 

Tay-Dinh, 553 

tea, 163, Indochma, 542, Indonesia, 322- 
323; Java, 2815 Malaya, 606; Vietnam 
(South), 565 

teak, 46, 141, 156, 21 1, 426, Burma, 435, 

441, 457, Java, 281, 33on; Thailand, 
497. 499 

Techmcal Assistance Organization 

(UN.O ), 342 
Tegal, 297. 304. 338 
tegalan, 76, 279 
Telok Anson, 617 
'Telok Ramuma, 616 
Temerloh, 619 
Tempe (lake), 336 
temperate zone, 5 
temperature, see climate 
Tenggenese peoples, 67, 239-241 
Tenasserim, 20, 34, 55, 105, 114, 121, 149, 
409, 412, 426, 430, 441, 465. minerals, 

442, 459 

Tenasserim (river), 413 

Temate, 128, 13I, 133. ^34. 135. 209, 

229, 255, 290 
terracing, 74-75. Bah, 281 
Tertiary, 12, 14, 15, 20, 210 
Thabeikkym, 41 5 . 

Thai Airways Company, 517 
Thailand (see Siam, pre-1939). 3. 12, 15, 
20, 26, 29, 35, 46. 5h 55. 68, 94. 114. 
120-122, 128, 135, 149. 155. 169, 187, 
412, 446, 740-742. 740, 753-754. 757. 
759, 766, agncultural regions and land 
use, 495-501, 507-51 1, ahen mmonties, 
501-502, 521, 5265 climate, 486-487; 
fishing industry, 511-512; hydro-electnc 
power, 516, mdigenous peoples, 488- 
489, 520-522, mdustnal development, 
503-504, 512-516; inland wate^ays, 
492; Inter-War years, 501-505; irriga- 


Th^land (cont,) 

lion, 495-497, 508-509; natural regions, 

485- 4863 overseas trade and export 
production, 493, 506-507, 510-511, 513, 
pohtical geography, 489-493. 518-526, 
population, 174, 487, 493, 495, 505-506, 
post-War foreign pohcy, 522-526; rehef, 

486- 488 ; nee production, 493-500, 507- 
512, 513, towns, 518-520, transport 
and commumcations, 490-493, 494, 
516-518 

Thailand-Burma railway, 41 3n, 464, 417, 

523 

Thai-Lao-Shan peoples, 68, 90, 105, 113 
Thai-Meo Autonomous Zonej 561. 57^ 
Thai peoples, 7. 81, 88, 89, 100, 105, 112, 
1 14, 117, 121, 488, 497, 505, Indochma, 
535 ; Thailand, 520-522 
Thakhek, 550 
Thamamg, 462 
Thanbyuzayat, 464, 523 
Thanh-Hoa, 561 
Than Thien, 532 
Thaton, 105, 113 
Thayetmyo, 424, 4610, 463 
Themg Wang Razi, 407 
Theravada Buddhism, see Buddhism 
Thilawa, 441 
Thonbun, 121, 5i8n 
Three Pagodas Pass, 464, 517 
Tibet, 16, 37, 67, Tibetan plateau, 5, 36 
Tidore, 128, 135, 209, 229, 255, 290 
Tiechiu, 640 

timber, 171; Burma, 457-459; Indonesia, 
330-331; Malaya, 617; North Borneo, 
679, Phihppmes, 715, Thailand, 499 
Timor, 3n, iin, 49, 68, 130, 137, 205, 209, 
210, 248, 266, 290, 355. 370 
Timor (Portuguese), 404 
tm, 8, 20, 157, 171. 256, 420; Bangka, 260, 
285; Behtung, 260, 285, Burma, 442, 
459; Indochma, 544; Indonesia, 272, 
329, Malaya, 285, 596-597. 600-601, 
615-616, 621, Smgkep, 285; Sumatra, 
220, 285, Thailand, 497, 501 
Tmh Tuc, 544 
Tjabatjan, 338 
T)ilatjap, 305, 343 
T)i Liwung (nver), 302, 304 
Tjirebon, 228, 256, 300, 301, 338 ~ 

Tjisaat, 342 
Toala, 69 
Toba, Lake, 218 
Toba highlands, 249 
tobacco, 133, Cambodia, 574-5755 
tuurgebied, 261; Indonesia, 322-323; 
Java, 281; kretek agarettes, 324; North 
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tobacco (cont ) 

Bomeoj 677; Philippines, 715; Thailand, 
497? 499> 500, 5043 508; Vietnam, 574~ 
575 

toddy, 46 
Tongkah, 501 

Tokugawa seclusion, 95, 194 
Tondo, 722 

Tonkin, 20, 29, 68, 79^ 122, 123, 140, 152, 
I79> 413. 539^ 545> 547^ 554> 576; Gulf 
of, 410, 535, delta, 426, 534; Mineral 
waalth, 542-544; rainfall, 421 
Tonl6 Sb, 419, 529, 537, 550; develop- 
ment scheme, 573 ; lowlands, 419, 537 
topography, seg South-East Asia, rehef 
Toradja peoples, 67, 72, 242-244 
TordesiUas, Treaty of, 127 
Torrey, J. W , 669 
Tosari, 214 

Toungoo, 453, kingdom of, 120 
Tourane, 552n, 571 
Towuti (lake), 230, 350 
trade, see individual countries, overseas 
trade 

TranstndochtnoiSf 550 

Trans-Perak River Irrigation Scheme, 

608 

Trengganu, 491, 522, 584, 59o, 592, 597, 
601, 614, 616, 634, 651 
Tronoh, 619 
tropical red earth, 52 
tropical ulcers, 57 
Tsan-po (river), 411-412 
Tuaram valley, 678 
Tuban, 116, 247n 
tuberculosis, 57 
tubers, 70 
Tumasik, 249, 591 

tungsten, 420; Burma, 442, 459; Malaya, 
616 

Tuy Hoa, 566 
— Twante Canal, 437, 443 
Tydings-McDuffie Act (1934), 704 
typhoons, see climate 
typhus, 56 


Ubol, 491. 493 
Ubon, 525 
Ubonrat-tham, 519 
Udatm Coy, 346 
Udon, 491, 493, 517 
Ulu Langat, 623 
Umbilin, 220, 260, 330 
Union of Burma airways, 466 
Umon of Sociahst Soviet Republics 
(U.S.S.R,), 3i6n, 480, 561 


United East India Company (Dutch), see 
Vereeingde Oostindische Compagme 
^United Kingdom (U.KOa Post-war policy 
towards South-East Asia, 745-751, 755- 
760; on British policy pre-war and post- 
war, see also under Burma, Malaya and 
British Borneo 

United Nations Organization, 316, 339n, 
342, 402, 476n, 755-756 
United States of America (U S.A), 158; 
post-war pohcy towards Soutii-east 
Asia, 556, 558, 562-566, 569, 570, 6l9n, 
624, 745-75 755-761, on Umted 
States pohcy pre-war and post-war, see 
also imder Phihppines 
U Nu, 447-448, 456 
Urdaneta, 13 1, 700 
Utan peoples, 240-241 
Uttaradit, 491, 499 


Vaico (nver), 419 

Va)iravuhd (Rama VI) King of Siam, 519 
Van der Heide, J H , 495-496 
Van Kol, 295 
vegetation, 42-48 

Vereemgde Oostindische Compagme 
(V.O.C), I35-I39 j 142. H3> 270 j dis- 
solution of company, 142, foundation, 
135, history, 254-257, use of Chinese 
labour, 138-139 
Victoria Point, 34, 422 
Vien Chang, see Vientiane 
Vientiane (Vien Chang), 122, 417, 422, 
489. 517. 535> 552, 57h 572 
Viet Bac Autonomous Zone, 562 
Vietcong, 574 

Vietmmh (Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam), 554, 556, 571, creation by Ho 
Chih Mmh, 554, land reform pro- 
gramme, 559-560 

Vietnam, 3n, 37, 38, 55, 68, 98, 100, 120, 
123, 739, 741-743^ 750> see also Viet- 
nam, Northern and^ Vietnam, Southern 
and Indochina, States of ; creation of state 
by Japanese, 554; war with Vietmmh, 
555-556 

Vietnam, Northern, 22, 26, 29, 35, 179, 
189, 559-562, 760, 764, 771, see also 
Vietnam, and Indochina, States of, 
Chinese influence, 559-562; economic 
development, 559-562, ethnic groups, 
559, formation of state, 556; industry, 
560-561; land redistribution, 559-560; 
overseas trade, 577; population, 558; 
problems of partition, 557-558, selected 
production data, 574, Thai-Meo Auto- 
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Vietnam, Northern (cont ) 

nomous Zone, 561, 571, Viet Bac 
Autonomous Zone, 562 •% 

Vietnam, Southern, 3, 12, 35, 562-567, 
749, 754 ^ 757, 759, 7^°, 764, see also 
Vietnam, and Indochina, States of, 
agnculture, 564-566 ^ Chmese minority, 
564, development projects, 564-567 > 
formation of state, 556, land use, 575, 
overseas trade, 576-5773 population, 
558, problems of partition, 557~558> 
refugee problems, 562 ; selected produc- 
tion data, 574 

Vietnamese Revoluuonary Association, 553 
Viettn, 545 
Vinh, 545 
Vinh Long, 419 

Vi§ayas, 695, 698, 708, 712; peoples, 68 
V O C , see Vereemgde Oostindische 
Compagme 

Vogelkop, 21, 232, 234, 396 
volcanoes, 14, soils derived from, 53 
Volksraad, 269n3 273, 296 
Vorstenlanden, 289, 301 
Vyadhapura, 1 05 

Wa peoples, 67, 99, 432^ 477 
Wadjak skulls, 64, 65 
wadukS) 279 

Wallace’s line, 43, 44, 48, 49, 209, 210, 
2353 392 

Wang (river), 486 t 
Ward, Sir Thofhas, 496 
Warindra, 491 
Warn, 343 


Weber’s line, 49, 216, 235,^392 

Weljevreden, see Djakarta 

West New Gumea, see New Guinea, west 

Weston, 677 

Wetar, 14, 210 

wheat, 80 

Wittfogel, Karl, 93, 94, I07n, 531 
World Health Orgamzation (W.H.O.)j 
56, 512 

winds, see climate 
wolfram, 544 
Wonokromo, 328n 

World Bank, see International Bank foj^ 
Reconstruction and Developmenj 

Xom Cue, 550 

Yamethm District Irrigation Project, 452 

yams, 70, 72, 79 

Yang-tze Kiang (river), 411-412 

Yan Hee project, 514, 516 

yaws, 56 

Ye, 444, 464 

Yen Bay, 419 

Yenangyat, 46on 

Yenangyaung, 460 

Yom (nver), 486 

Yunnan, 12, 20, 151, 409, 488, 497, 521, 
522, 538, 5503 plateau, 413, 529 

Zambales mountains, 698, 716 
Zamboanga City, 694, 701, 720, 723 
Zeyawaddy, 46 in 

zinc, 420; Indochma, 544 ^ Burma, 442, 
459, Philippmes, 716 



